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~MACY’S 


SIXTH AVE. AND 14TH ST. 


Wash Fabrics. 


Cut to ONE-HALF, and in some in- 
stances to ONE-THIRD, of last month’s 
rices. We mention a few special 


items: 

LINEN GRASS CLOTH, with 
bright lines of Silk, have been sold [ 3 
this season at .49. Now e 

TWO-TONED SATIN-STRIPED 
Linen Batiste, have been .65 per 
a: ae 

EMBROIDERED SWISS LINEN, 

’ in variegated colors; former price, 

3 Now 

SUPERIOR QUALITY LINEN BA- 

* tiste, blocked in tints of natural 

; colors, interspersed with contrast- 
ibs lines of silk; former price, .79. 


45-INCH GRASS LINEN, PLAID- 

. ed, with variegated colors of satin 
stripes; _ . price this season, 
$1.25 per yd. 

REAL IRISH DIMITIRS, IN NEAT 
floral desighs, the .380 and .35 
grades, at 

FRENCH ORGANDIES, KEOCH- 
lin Frere’s and Baumgartner’s 
zo a imported to sell at .35 and 

yd. Our price.......... 

BATIBIE LAWNS, 40- INCHES 
wide, in a variety of designs and 
colorings; were .15. 

_ BEVERAL STYLES. jACONETS: 
Lawns, and Dimities, that were 
-10 and .12 per yd. Now 


Silks. 

The following EXTRAORDINARY 
ATTRACTIGNS this week. .The 
STYLES are all NEW and the goods 
DESIRABLE, some being offered at 
HALF THE PRICES which prevailed 
‘earlier in the season: 

PERSIAN AND ,DRESDEN 98 


fetas, .58, .79, 
29 


DOUBLE WARP INVIA, IN } 
est and choicest designs, 
54 


inches wide 
49 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
99 


A2 


A5 
9 


TAF- 


NEW- 
full 30 


PRINTED 
and Striped Habutali 

ONE CASE TWIST WARP BLACK 
oe Wii) not crush crack, or 
slip 

BLACK JAPANESE wcaage td sx 
full yard wide... 


BLACK FIGURED GROS GRAIN: 
elaborate designs 
LACK DUCHESSE, SUPERIOR 
grade, 

ONE CASE OF CREAM WHITE 
Japanese Habutai, full yard wide, 
especially adapted for graduating 
dresses.... 


48 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUITS IN 
FANCY MIXTURE, very full 
arte sold until recently at $6.50; 


NAVY BLUE AND 
oon n BRILLIANTINE BLAZER 
SUITS, very full skirts; also one 
wt of handsome SCOTCH MIXT- 

URES, blazer silk-lined, such as 
were sold conte in the scason 
elsewhere at_10.00.. 

‘E LOT OF BLAZER_ SUITS, 
fine quality SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
blazer silk ‘ined, _— cae else- 


.50.. i 
Cc SERGE "BLAZER 
SUITS, piney silk lined. through- 
out, in — PY a ana combina- 


Be bau Ve Ai 


18.99 
lined, velvet bound, would ry ka 


value at 4.00; opr p¥ice. tite es 2.6+ 


Ladies’ Bicycle Suits. 


OEE SUITS: were 10.90... 14,99 
9.14 


3.91 


6.21 
1.81 


ONE. LOT OF RED STAR = tepals 
CLE SUITS; were 14.99 


Silk Skirts. 


HANDSOME DRESDEN SILK 
Skirts, umbrella -shape, -corded 
ruffie and dust ruffle 


Silk Waists. 
FIGURED CHINA SILK WAISTS. 
-FANCY TAFFETA SILK WAIS'S. 
lace trimmed, large bishop sleeves 
Shirt Waists. 


PLAID SHIRT WAISTS, EXTRA 
9 sleeves, white detached col- 


1.81 


1.69 


5.99 


69 
89 
Ae 


54 
66 


1.49 
= 
2.84 


-1l 


‘FIGURED LAWN -WAISTS, EX- 
tra large sleeves, detached collars 
‘PERSIAN LAWN WAISTS, EX- 
tra large sleeves, detached collars. 


’ 

Infants’ Wear. 
INFANTS’ LONG SLIPS OF ENG- 
lish Nainsook, embroidered edge. 
INFANTS’ LONG. BABY. WAIST 
Dresses of English. Nainsook, em- 

broidered edge 
INFANTS’ LONG EMBROIDERED 

Flannel Skirts 


Linens. 


18-INCH CHECK GLASS TOWEL- 


18-INCH WHITE TWILL CRASH. 

8-12 WHITE FRINGED SETS, 
value, $3.50 

19-39 HEMMED HUCK TOWELS. 

22-45 FINE DAMASK TOWELS, 
with knotted fringe 


Sheets & Pillow Cases. 


Sheets, Hemmed, | Pillow Cases, 
es tee 29! Hemmed. 
Nee ay 31 

*e. 4 Tm 
aaa 
. AS 


Upholstery and 


Floor Coverings. 
A Feast This Week for Furnishers of 
Country Homes. 
250 PAIRS FIGURED SWISS 
Muslin Frilled Curtains, 
Edge, at, pair 
200 PAIRS FANCY CROSS- 
ae Snowflake Curtairs, pair, 
- 
. —* 
COUCH COVERS, IMPORTED. NE- 
gus Tapestry, value, 2.50, at 
800 PARISIAN TAPESTRY: WALA 
‘Panels, representing various 
scenes—Peasants, Fowl, 
Verdure Grounds,’ each .89 to 
JAPANESE SLOOP 
ions, various sizes and shapes, 10 


SOLID OAK SCREEN 
4 em 3 fold, fancy tops, worth 
50 


175 JAPANESE GOLD EMBROID- 
ered 4-fold screens, also painted, 


Lace 


BOYS’ ‘TENTS, MADE OF BEST 
triped Duck, 7x7 ft—complete.. 
THE DIXIE MOSQUITO CANOPY, 
atent frame and net, complete.. 
KENSINGTON ALL- WOOL ART 
iene 
2x3 yds. S8x2\,yds. 3x4 yds. 
3.38 ¢ 4.22 


4 
High-grade Smyrna Rug 
18x36 inch. 21x45 inch. 30500 inch. 36x72 inch. 


8x5 yds. 
8.44 








.99 51 2.57 
4x7 feet. 6x9 feet. 





3.88 
9x12 feet. 
500 ROLLS JAPAN MATTING, 
Ce NR ARP yds., ee: Th 


OTTON AN ‘b. 38 
“TING, 6. 99, 1. 49, Rui upwards. 


Awnings ant Slip Covers to'Jorder—Best 
Workmanship. 


China and Glass. | 
We are offering great Bargains, in 
every section of our Vast China and 
Gass Department, which contains 
requisite for the complete fur- 
haga of Cottage and Mansion. 


Sterlin Hes mae 


ONE Lor oF auc 


18, 





A NEW ALARM FOR LONDON 





Street Riots in Crete May Disturb the 


Peace of Europe, 


NEW THEORY ABOUT JAMESON’S RAID 





He Expected to Find at Pretoria, It Is 
Now Said, Proof that the Boers 


Were Traitors -to England. 


EUGENE _IN THE @RLEANIST CAMP. 


Max Muller’s Encounter with the Lord 
Chancellor—Zola’s Chair in Sight— 


Shakespeare Relics for Sale. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 


spondent. 

LONDON, May 30.—Although there has 
been something like civil war in Crete for 
months back and the garrison of some 
thousand Turkish regular troops has act- 
ually been besieged inside the fortress of 
Vamos by five or six thousand armed 
Cretans since March, Europe has al- 
lowed itself to be thrown quite off its bal- 
ance by a mere street riot in Canea, the 
political capital of the island. 
of course, that disorder in Canea menaces 
the 
chants, who were not affected by the pre- 


It is true, 
lives of foreign Consuls and mer- 


vious inland troubles, but that scarcely 
accounts for the sensational swiftness 
with which the powers raced their avail- 
able ironclads into Cretan waters at 
Thursday's news. It is apparent that 
every Foreign Office jumped to the con- 
clusion that the bloodshed in Canea had 
@ peculiar significance of its own, quite 
apert from the chronic turbulence of the 


island. The suspicion that the ground 
has been mined everywhere under the 
fabric of the Turkish Empire and tHat 
an explosion which will bring it crash- 
ing into ruins is close at hand has grown 
so universal that this Cretan outbreak 
seemed to every one to be the signal for 
the long-expected convulsion. 

Calmer views prevail at this moment, 
but it is very ilkely that within a week 
or two Crete will again be the object of 
general disquist. The Turkish. Govern- 
ment is acting with a promptness so un- 

“as to excite queer suspicions. It 
has heavy. reinforcements alrei@y unddf |” 
way, and ‘apparently intends to crush out 
resistance at any price. This can only 
have the effect of heating Greek fury to 
the fever point: Even as it is, the King 
of Greece is hurrying back to Athens 
frem his vacation at Corfu, and, though 
backed by the uhanimous representations 
of the foreign Ministers there, he finds 
himself barely able to resist the popular 
clamor for action. This task will be per- 
haps too great for his strength when the 
Turks begin the work of “restoring or- 
der” in their characteristic way. 

Heretofore in these constantly recur- 
ring Cretan emergencies Europe has beén 
able to use concerted pressure to make 
the Greeks keep their hands off. The ex- 
citement of ‘the present situation consists 
in the universal doubt whether that Eu- 
ropean concert still exists. It was. to 
everybody’s interest seven years ago to 
prevent the Cretans and the Greeks from 
tearing the ban@ages off ‘‘ the Sick Man.” 
This may not be true to-day. Oddly 
enough, there are widely different no- 
tions, or perhaps pretenses, as to who 
enjoys the upper hand just now in Greek 
counsels. The German, French, and Rus- 
sian papers all say that it was England 
who incited the Cretans to mischief and 
who is arranging with Greece for an in- 
terested intervention. On the other hand, 
as the English understand the situation, 
it is Russia and France who have Greece 
in tow and who can count implicitly on 
her following their lead. The truth ap- 
pears to be that Greece has been in 
grievous financial straits, so long and has 
been so forced to fawn on all sides for 
merciful treatment at the hands of her 
creditors that every power is more or 
less entitled to feel that it has claims on 
Greek gratitude and loyalty. If ultimate- 
ly it becomes a question of the longest 
purse, England will easily outbid France, 
but it may turn out to be rather a ques- 
tion of “force majeure,’’ and there the 
issue is not so clear. 

The assertion in The Nineteenth Cent- 
ury by a former Secretary of Lord Loch 
that Jameson’s raid had for its immedi- 
ate purpose the seizure at Pretoria of 
documents known to exist proving un- 
derhand dealings between Germany and 
the ‘Transvaal brings to the front’a new 
phase of the many-sided South African 
tangle. It has been whispered about for 
four weeks that Chamberlain has a lot 
of these proofs up his sleeve, ready to 
produce at the proper moment. Hitherto 
these stories seemed to be born of the 
despairing hope that presently Chamber- 
lain would begin scoring some successes 
in his duel with Kriiger, but I am told 
now that there really is evidence here of 
n anti-British arrangement between Ber- 
lin and Pretoria, which, when it comes 
out, will’ put the Boer Government in a 
very awkward position. If this be so, 
one can understand England’s meeting 
Kriiger’s demand for Rhodes’s punish- 
ment by the point that first Kriiger must 
make an example of Dr. Leyds, who was 


“in Germany negotiating the Transvaal’s 


treason to her suzerain before Rhodes 
ever thought of making a move. Al- 
though there is a temporary lull in the 
South African business, the. entangle- 
ment i  ctting worse rather than better. 

‘The cccision. of the Méline Cabinet to 
adopt as its own almost tke identical 
income tax measure 6n which M. Bour- 
geois was driven out of office, {ilustrates 
the snapcabestd confusion Breed over- 
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while they are in bathing, since in the 
French Chamber these hard and fast 
party lines do not exist, and Méline’s 
bid is for the parliamentary support of 
the forty or fifty former followers of 
. Bourgeois, rather than for pdépular suf- 
frages. The proposed tax on rentes is 
clearly unconstitutional, since investors 
have been over and over again assured 
by law that these must always be ex- 
empt from taxation, but. the republic 
has no power of forcing the Chamber to 
respect the Constitution or the laws. 

Ever since the Belgians remodeled 
their Constitution in the direction of en- 
larged suffrage, it has been obvious that 
Holland could not continue very long on 
the old restricted basis. Although the 
two countries. dislike .each other, and 
have as little intercourse as possible, 
they inevitably influence one another in 
political matters. Recognizing this, the 
Dutch Ministry has devised a rather cun- 
ning measure, which it calls an “ Electo- 
ral Reform bill,’”’ and for which it has 
obtained a solid majority in Parliament. 
Most of the genuine Liberals are against 
it, because; under the’ guise of a large 
reform, it really concedes. suffrage to 
only about 100,000 more citizens, and 
gives the Conservatives a chance to treat 
the suffrage as a thing now séttled for a 
generation.. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme Tories resent even this conces- 
sion to poptlar demands. Thus, while 
the Junker Party and the Clericals fight 
the bill from one point of view, the 
Radicals and Socialists resist it from 
another, and the majority for it is made 
up of moderate men of both parties. 

Although’ Prince Henry of Prussia has 
waived his resentment against his impe- 
rial brother to the extent of represent- 
ing the German Empire at the: Moscow 
festivities, he is said to be resolute in 
his determination not to return to off- 
cial and Court life at Berlin. He has 
bought a fine rural chfiteau in Lorraine, 
almost on the French border, and in- 
tends to reside there all the year round 
as a country gentleman. There is a re- 
port in fashionable circles here that he 
has taken or intends to take a London 
house also, and that he will make the 
English metropolis his town resort dur- 
ing the season; but this would be a rather 
more overt act of hostility to the Kaiser 
than the gentle Prince Henry seems 
capable of. It is known, however, that 
one of the principal grounds of quarrel 
between the brothers Was Henry's dis- 
gust at the stupid anti-English demon- 
strations which the crowd of favorites 
who now have William’s ear continually 
urge upon him. 

It is treated now as an established fact 
that the ex-Empress Eugénie has gone 
over into the Orleanist camp. Of course, 
she always regarded the late ‘' Plon- 
Pion” with open and bitter animosity, 
and it was hardly to be expected that 
she would cherish a warm. personal af- 
fection for his sons; but, after all, she 


did recognize Prince Victor as her own. 


son’s heir, and made him an allowance 
of $15,000 a year, which she still con- 
tinues to pay. Under these = circum- 
stances, her abandonment of the Bona- 
partist cause naturally creates feeling. 
Her own explanation is that she désires 
to spend her old age peacefully in 
France, and tH&t the republic will not 
allow her to do this if she {fs closely 
identified with the ambitions of the Na- 
poleonic pretender. This does not ex- 
plain why she has suddenly become an 
open patroness of the Orleanist pretend- 
er instead. Old Imperialists like Emile 
Ollivier and Paul Cassagnac permit 
themselves publicly to-remark that her 
genius for intrigue and egotistic treach- 
ery was the ruin of the Second Empire, 
and that the Napoleonic idea has never 
had a more persistent and mischievous 
enemy than this Spanish adventuress, 
whom it picked out of shady obscurity 
and hoisted on to the first throne, of 
Europe. 

London’s census, taken last March, 
turns out to involve a certain amount of 
disappointment. It seems that the ratio 
of increase during the decade of 1881 to 
1891 has not been quite maintained in 
the subsequent five years. The discrep- 
ancy betyeen estimate and reality for 
the latter period is 14,500. The truth is. 
however, that London is now overflowing 
at a greater rate than ever into the 
outer ring of suburbs, which are not yet 
counted as part of the metropolis for 
County Council purposes. If the whole 
urban district under the control of the 
Metropolitan Police administration were 
considered, the population of London 
would be now about 6,300,000, 


A quaint peculiarity of English jour- 
nalism was exhibited the other day when 
Prof. Max Miiller delivered a really im- 
portant lecture on “ The Coincidences Be- 
tween the Scriptural and Secular Lore of 
Asia” before the Royal Society here, and 
no London paper printed more than the 
baldest summary of it. An incident of 


‘| general interest came at the close, when 


the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Hals- 
bury, a little pork-faced creature, who is 
said to be’an able lawyer, but who looks 


like Du Maurier's Sir Gorgius Midas, and 


whose use of his judicial and ecclesias- 
tical patronage would give Platt points 
in political jobbery, rose to move a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer and incidentally 
to defend Christianity from the attacks 
which he supposed Dr. Miiller had made 
on it. He revealed such a comic igno- 
rance of the whole subject that Dr. Miill- 
er easily made hash of him in reply, and 
scored point after point amid yells of de- 
light from the audience. The London 
dailies contained only a blind allusion to 
the fact that something of this sort oc- 
curred, but all good provincial papers, 
like The ; Manchester . Guardian, The 
Bradford Observer, and twenty others, 
had long, almost verbatim, telegraphic 
reports of the whole thing. 


Swinburne’s new Arthurian poem, 
“ Balen,” is not treated here as heighten- 
ing his reputation. _There is much praise 
for the craftsmanship with which he sur- 
mounted the obstacle of rhymes in fours, 
but this is felt after all to be mental 
gymnastics rather than poetry. 

Private Jetters from Paris reveai great 
interest in Zola’s fortunes at the ad- 
journed election in the Academy. The. 
date of the next balloting is not specified, 
| but the Interim will be filled with zeplous 





votes, which was within three of the 
needful number. In a full gathering he 
will need twenty, and the question how 
he is to get them occupies the Parisian 
mind to the exclusion of the income tax, 
the Russian alliance, and everything else. 
The clerical and aristocratic elements in 
the Academy. will fight against Zola’s ad- 
mission tooth and nail, but his ‘“‘ Rome,” 
following on his ‘“ Lourdes,” while ac- 
counting for their opposition, makes him 
the champion of religious liberalism in a 
way which may incite all the other ele- 
ments finally to unite on him. 

A lot of important Shakespearean rel- 
ics will be sold at auction here next week, 
They were in the possession of the Hart 
family, who were lineal descendants of 
Shakespeare’s sister, Joan, till the close of 
the last. century, when the last of the Hart 
family died. As the relics were inventoried 
previously in successive wills’ and have 
been’ kept together ever since, their au- 
thenticity is practically beyond doubt. Up 
to 1820 they were exhibited in the birth- 
place house at Stratford; then the owner 
of the house raised the rent, and. their 
possessor, a Mrs. Hornby, moved across 
the street, where for years she kept a 
rival show to that with which tourists are 
now familiar. There Longfellow, in his 
youth, and many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries wrote in her visitors’. books, 
three of which will be sold along with 
numerous articles which the poet himself 
owned. Ey 


J. L 





WHITE UNDER ARREST. 


Charged with Larceny of $29,200 from 
the White Locomotive Company. 


John L, White, Vice President, Treasurer, 
and Manager of the White Locomotive 
Works, was arrested Friday night in his 
office at 150 Nassau Street, the charge 
against him being the larceny of $29,200. 

The complaint was made by Henry Mc- 
Kenzie of Mayville, N. Y., President of the 
company, the main offices of which are at 
Buffalo, N. Y. He told Capt. O’Brien of 
the Detective Bureau yesterday that he be- 
lieves Mr. White’s shortage is about $80,- 
000. 

“It ts all a mistake,” Mr. White said yes- 
terday, ‘‘and one that those who make the 
charge will greatly regret, I-am sure.” 

Mr. White intended to sail for Europe yes- 
terday. He spent Friday night at Police 
Headquarters, and yesterday he was ar- 
raigned in the Centre Street Police Court. 
He was remanded to Headquarters until 
to-morrow, when his examination will take 
place. Mr. White, who is a lawyer, took 
his arrest philosophically. He appeared in 
court faultlessly dressed in black and wear- 
ing gold-rimmed glasses. 

Mr. McKenzie declined yesterday to dis- 
cuss the matter, but from other sources it 
was learned that he believes that Mr. 
White has appropriated $80,000 belonging 
te him, and has made false entries in the 
company’s books concerning stocks and 
cash. He laid the matter before the District 


Attorney Friday afternoon, but was then 


too late to secure the indictment of Mr. 


White. - 

Mr. White organized the White Locomo- 
tive Company in 1892, and became its Pres- 
ident. “Mr. McKenzie was iriduced, ‘it: is 
said, ffom time to time to put money 
into the scheme, advancing in all $80,000 
and becoming President of the company. 
This represented all the money invested in 
the company, it is said, Mr. White and the 
other stockholders furnishing the experi- 
ence. Land was leased at Toms River, N. 
J., in 1894, upon which to erect a_loco- 
motive plant. The property was poe 
subject to a mortgage for $30,000, 
Mr. McKenzie, ic is said, gaye Mr. 
White, who was then President and 
Treasurer of the company, this amount 
in cash, so that the mortgage could be 
paid. Mr. McKenzie discovered several 
weeks ago, it is said, that only $6,800 had 
been paid on the mortgage. The name of 
the holder of the mortgage has not been 
made public, but it was said yesterday 
that he will appear .in court to-morrow 
and testify that he has been paid _ only 
$6,800. Mr. White, on the other hand, de- 
clares that the entire $80,000 has been paid, 
and that he will produce receipts at the 
proper time. 

Mr. White its forty-four years old, and 
lives at Toms River, N. J. 


PATERSON POLITICIAN ASSAULTED. 





He Showed Money While in a James 
* S$treet Restaurant, 


William King, said to be a well-known 
politician of Paterson, N. J., dined at the 
restaurant of Angelo Archiopole of 2 James 
Street last evening. He displayed several 
bills when paying for his dinner, and three 
men who were present set upon him. 
They knocked him down and tore his pockets 
out. He was rescued by Policeman Gan- 
non and Detectives Berry and Cunning- 
ham, who arrested the three assailants. 

King still held his money ifn his hand. 
He was not seriously injured. The ar- 


rested men were John Kelly, aged twenty- 
seven years, of 34 Henry ‘Street; Thomas 
Brady, twenty-nine, of 2 James Street, and 
Patrick Davy, thirty, of 108 Park Row, 
al) claiming to be laborers. They were 
locked up in the Oak Street Station, and 
will be arraigned this morning. King was 
detained as a witness, 





Loss of a French Mission Ship. 
St. Joun’s, N. F., May 30.—The French 
mission ship St. Pierre, 550 tons, bound 
from St. Pierre for the Grand Banks, to 


work among ‘the French fishing fleet en- 


gaged there, drove ashore at midnight last 
night on Cape St. Marys and became a total 
loss. Her officers and men escaped and 
were landed at Platentia by a fishing boat, 
which’ picked ‘them up. The St.; Pierre was 
a new three-masted schooner.. She was 
launched at St. Mighio in March. She was 
intended for hospital work on the Banks, 
and carried a priest and doctors and a crew 
of twenty-one men. 





Got Fast in Med and Was Drowned. 


While fishing in Jamaica Bay, off the Old 
Mill, yesterday, Peter Klein, twenty-four 
years old, was drowned. He was out in a 
boat with Bernard Fuchs of 329 Ellery 


Street and Theodore Hockmeier of 1,205 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. The three young 
men were having a good time when the 
boat rocked, and Klein fell into the water. 
His companions tried to rescue him, but he 
got stuck in the mud and was drowned 
within a few feet of his friends, who subse- 
quently recovered the body. 





Cornerstone Laying in Hoboken. 


The cornerstone for the smallest church 
in Hudson County was laid yesterday in 
Willow Avenue, Hoboken. The building will 
be known as the First German Baptist 
Church. The ceremonies were conducted 


by the Rev. Frederick Knorr, pastor of the 
echureh. The building will have a seating 
capacity of 350, in addition to rooms for 
the Sunday school. It will be an unpreten- 
tious structure of brick, and the cost, in- 
cluding the site, will be about $10,000. 





Operation on Judge Webster. 
Judge J. W. Webster of Waterbury, Conn,, 
who has beén ‘ill for some time, was oper- 
‘ated upon yesterday afternoon in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
t. and. Se Ro by . Dr. 
eo ‘Te was suid at the hospital 


operation 
Ma ths gd 
ot serious. 


had proved | 


| GIRLSTRANGLEDTO DEATH 





MARY CUNNINGHAM, 13 YEARS OLD, 
MURDERED IN BROAD DAYLIGHT. 


Evidences of a Terrible Struggle in 
the Fiat Where She Lived with 
Her Mother, Annie Cunningham, 
a Widow, at 315 East Thirty- 
seventh Street—Found with a 
Towel Around Her Neck—Edward 
McCormick Arrested, 


Mrs. Annie Cunningham, a widow, living 
in a flat at 315 East-Thirty-seventh’ Street; 
left her home at 8:30 o’clock yesterday 
morning, leaving her daughter, Mary, thir- 
teen years old, in the house. When she re- 
turned, at 2:30 P. M., she found her daugh- 
ter dead in a bedroom back of the parlor, 
with her head under the bed. 

A towel was tied tightly about the child’s 
throat. Her eyes were black and blue, as 
though from violent blows, and her tongue 
protruded’ from her mouth, and was black 
and swollen: 

When she saw her daughter’s dead body, 
Mrs. Cunningham ran screaming into the 
hall. She was too hysterical to speak, and 
could only point the people she met to her 
rooms. 

Dr. J. A. Sinsabaugh of 672 Second Ave- 
nue was called in as soon as the people 
realized what had happened, and an ambu- 
lance call was sent to Bellevue Hospital. 
The police and doctors made a superficial 
examination of the girl’s body, which 
showed, in addition to the injuries spoken 
of, that there were two deep abrasions on 
the neck, which might have been made with 
finger nails. A* large carving knife, with 
the blade bent near the handle, was also 
found near the body. This knife belonged 
to Mrs. Cunningham. It was not bent when 
she left her home in the morning. 

Detectives from the East Thirty-fifth 
Street Police Station and Headquarters 
were soon put upon the case, and Coroner 
Dobbs was hurriedly summoned. A search 
was made of the flat, but nothing was tound 
that seemed to afford a clue to the mur- 
derer. Nothing was disturbed in the flat 
except in the two bedrooms, which bore 
evidence of a terrible struggle having taken 
place between the murderer and his young 
victim. There was no blood on the carving 
knife, which was probably used to frighten 
the girl with. 

Mrs. Cunningham kept some silverware 
under one of the beds, but this was not 
touched, nor was anything else disturbed 
that would point toward robbery as a mo- 
tive for the cr’wie. 

No.one in the Jouse heard any outcry. 

The murdered girl was last seen alive by 
Mrs. Laverty, one of the tenants. This 
was about 11 o'clock, at which time she 
was scrubbing the hall. No one saw her 
after that until her mother found her dead. 

Hdward McCormick, an old man, who 
was geen to leave 315 East Thirty-seventh 
Street. just after the crime was disdov- 


mob folléwed him to the station. He said 
he had been visiting his aunt. He is a fee- 
ble, middle-aged man. He lives at 232 West 
Thirtieth Streét. He was in the house soon 
after the discovery of the crime, and was 
arrested on general principles, because he 
was a stranger and excited the suspicion 
of the tenants. 

John Carroll, one of the tenants, eyed 
him with suspicion, as he had never seen 
him before, and kept watch on him. Sud- 
denly McCormick dashed out of the house 
and started on a run toward Second Ave- 
nue. Carroll went after him, and he was 
joined by Dr. W. H. Tyler, a druggist at 
Second Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, 
who had also noticed McCormick’s sus- 
picious actions. ; 

They looked around for a policeman, and 
finally came across Patrolman Tarpey. Mc- 
Cormick had got a good start and was run- 
ning through Thirty-seventh: Street, when 
the policeman started in pursuit. Tarpey 
caught him at Park Avenue and took him 
to the station house in East Thirty-fifth 
Street. McCormick denied all knowledge 
ef the murder, but Capt. Martens decided 
to hold him. 

When Acting Inspector Brooks arrived at 
the station he*questioned McCormick about 
his presence in the house. He said that 
he went to the house to see his aunt, Mrs. 
McMackin, who is a dressmaker, and lives 
on the second floor. His wife, he said, 
was dying from consumption, and he want- 
ed his aunt to go to see her. He stated 
that he arrived at the house about 2 
o’clock. He was there about a quarter o% 
an hour, when he heard Mrs. Cu ‘ng- 
ham give an alarm, and he ran down stairs 
with others to see what the matter was. 
He stared aicund there for a while, and 
thea started heme. 

Questioned as to why he was running, he 
said he staid away from home longer than 
he intended, end was in a hurry to get 
back to his wife. 

When searched a handkerchief, which had 
the initial ‘‘M” embroidered in one corner, 
was found in his pocket. Capt. Martens 
thought the handkerchief might have be- 
longed to the dead girl, but Mrs. Cun- 
ningham said it was none of hers. 

Coroner Dobbs had McCormick taken 
from the station house to the scene of the 
crime, where he examinéd him at length 
as to his movements during the afternoon. 
He stuck to the story whieh he had told to 
the police. 

’ Mrs. McMackin, his aunt, corroborated 
his statement. She said- MeCurmick had 
been in her flat about fifteen minutes wheo 
the murder was discovered. 

Coroner Dobbs, Acting Inspector Brooks, 
and Capt. Martens took McCormick into the 
room where the murdered girl’s body was. 
Taking the sheet down from the girl’s face, 
the Coroner asked McCormick whether he 
had even seen her before. The Coroner and 
Acting Inspector watched the man’s face 
closely to see what effect the sight of the 
dead girl would have upon him. McCormick 
was unmoved. 

“T never saw her before,” he said. “TI 
had nothing to do with this girl. I only 
came here to see my aunt. I have been 
here two or three times in all.” 

McCormick was sent back to the station 
house and locked up pending further inves- 
tigation. He will be ataigned in the York- 
ville Police Court to-morrow. 

The house tn which the murder occurred is 
across the way from St. Gabriel’s Church. 
The dead girl was a pupil in St. Gabriel's 
Academy, in Thirty-sixth Street, between 
Second and Third Avenues. She was large 
and well developed for her age and had 
long, dark hair. She was an apt musical 
scholar, and was taking piano lessons from 
Miss Hatton, daughter of .Police Sergeant 
Hatton. Her father died two years ago, 
since which time Mrs. Cunningham hes been 
“the housekeeper of the flats in which. she 


“has charge of @ church at Brattieborotgh, 
Vt. is an uncle of the dead girl. 
Cunningham 





ered, was arrested on suspicion, and @ eréat: | 


lived. ‘Father Cunningham; a priest; who. 
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years old, who is attending school at Mont- | 
real, Canada. 

The girl, judging from the wounds, must 
have made a desperate resistance, and prob- 
ably was /not overpowered until strangled. 
The towels which were fastened around her 
neck were Mrs. Cunningham’s. 

An examination of the body made last 
evening by Deputy Coroner. Weston seemed 
to indicate that the skull of the girl was 
fractured. 

Dr.. Weston will make an autopsy on the 
body to-day. 





TORNADO AND CLOUDBURST. 


Many Lives Lost and Much Property 
Destroyed at Seneca, Mo, 


SENECA, Mo., May. 30.—A 
companied by a cloudburst, 
plece at 7 o’clock last night. 

Twenty-five buildings were wrecked by 
the .twisting- wind, and a dozen others 
were swept from their foundations by the 
deluge of water. 

At least twenty lives were iost. 

Every stream in the surrcunding country 
has overflown and a number of bridges on 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
have been swept away. 

At Neosho the storm did great damage. 
Three bodies were found there lodged in 
driftwood. They have not been identified. 
All the streams of Southwestern Missouri 
had been earrying their capacities of 
water; this sudden surplus will cause them 
to overflow and ruin thousands of acres 
of ripening grain. 


tornado, ac- 
fell upon this 





THE WRONG CAR. 
Conductor Would Not Refund Fare 
So Nohels Rung Up Many. 


BOARDED 


Joseph Nohels of 181 First Avenue cre- 
ated consternation in a Columbus Avenue 
cable car last night at Eighty-first Street 
by assaulting the conductor and registering 
enough car fares to consume the conduc- 
tor’s salary for the week. 

Nohels bearded the car somewhere on 
Broadway, intending to change at Sixty- 
fifth Street to an Amsterdam Avenue car. 
He neglected to do so, and, discovering his 
mistake at WLBighty-first - Street, insisted 
upon having his fare returned. The con- 
ductor refused to do so, whereupon the 
passenger commenced to register fares as 
fast as he could pull the strap. 

The conductor remonstrated, and Nohels, 
who was intoxicated, used bad language 
and assaulted the conductor. Both men 
fought the entire length of the car, and 
upon seeing the conductor getting the 
worst of it several of the passengers went 
to his assistance. 

Policeman O’Connor of the West Sixty- 
eighth Street Station was called, and ar- 
rested Nohels. The conductor, Gillette, had 
his eye badly hurt and his left thumb dis- 
located. His wounds were dressed at 
Roosevelt Hospital. 


DECLINED TO PARTICIPATE. 





Capt. Ludlow of the Monterey Gives 
Offense to G. A. R. Men. 


SHaATTLE, Washington, May 80.—Capt. 
Ludlow of the United States coast defense 
vessel Monterey, now in this port, declined . 
the invitation. of. the..local committee of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to partici- 

te in- Memoriai Day exercises.. 

Ow ‘spoke for his subordinates 
himseilf.: 

Capt. Ludlow is being criticised severely 
by army men and others. 

In a publiie¢ letter, Major S. W. Clark, re- 
ferring’ to Capt. Ludlow’s refusal, says: ‘‘ It 
will be ascertained in due time if his course | 
meets with approval from his superiors in 
Washington City.” 


.of crowding and good-natured 





TROUBLE IN CRETE. 


Explanation of the Difficulty 
Sublime Porte. 


WASHINGTON, May 
gation has received under 
the following telegram from 
Porte: 

“Certain European newspapers published 
recently some imaginary and malevolent 
news about the situation in the Isiand of 
Crete. All the trouble consisted in a simple 
incident provoked by the guard of the | 
Russian Consul. This guard — without | 
any apparent moiive, a certain Emin Ef- 
fendi, while the latter was seated in’ front 
of a shop. During the affray that fol- 
lowed, six Mussulmans and ten Christians 
were killed or wounded. Thanks to the 
measures taken by the ‘mperial authori- 
ties, order was restored and no new incident 
has taken place since.”’ 





THE 


by the | 


30.—The Turkish Le- 
yesterday’s date 
the Sublime 


Patrolman Lutz Shot by a Woman. 
Lutz of the Eastern 
patient in St. 





Patrolman Stephen 
Parkway Station is a 
Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn, and the doctors 
believe he will not recover from injuries 
inflicted by Rachel Stillman of Christopher 
Avenue and New Lots Road. Thev had a 
quarrel last night in the woman's house, 
and she shot Lutz in the head. The shoot- 
ing was heard by a special policeman, who 
arrested the woman and had Lutz taken to 
the hospital. At the hospital the man iden- 
tified the woman as his assailant and then 
lost consciousness. 


Malefactor Wrecks with Dynamite. 


BANGoR, Me., May 30.—In Veasie Friday 
night a house occupied by Mrs. Nellie 
Donahue and her two sons was blown up 
by dynamite by some unknown person. 
The woman was so injured that she will 
die. One of the boys was hurled through 
a second-story window to the ground, but 
may survive. The concussion broke glass 
in the entire neighborhood and around the 
village. "A man in the next house was 
thrown from his bed to the floor. No 
motive is known for the deed. 





Stabbed During a ‘Quarrel. 


William Butler, thirty-one. years old, of 
183. Sands Street, and William Howe, twen- 
ty-seven years old, of 153 Bridge Street, 
Brooklyn, had a quarrel last night, and 
Butler was stabbed in the abdomen by 
Howe, receiving a wound that may prove 
serious. He was taken to the Brooklyn 
Hospital. His assailant escaped. 





TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


—There was a_ serious accident on 
the Western New-York and Pennsylvania 
yesterday morning north of Ebenezer Station, N. 
fy. The second section of freight train No. 148, 
consisting of eighteen coal cars and an engine, 
was wrecked by the breaking of a wheel, and 
was piled up along the tracks. Brakeman Porter 
Pierce of this city was caught in the wreck and 
instantly killed. Much damage was done to the 
track. 

—At the Parsons Rifle Range at Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., yesterday, Company E of the 
Ninth Regiment being engaged in practice, Obe- 
diah Rhodes, Sergeant of .the company, gave 
the signal to shoot and then raised his head 
above the danger line. A ball from the rifle of 
John Ripple struck him in the head, killing him 
instantly. 

—James W. Kelly, a son of the late Eu- 
gene Kelly, and a _ companion while bicycle 
riding near Milford, Penn., on Friday, came into 
collision, and Kelly was thrown so violently to 
the ground that his right ankle was broken. He 
was removed to the Hotel Schanns on the Ray- 


monds Kill. 

—Fire at Westbrook, Me., yesterday 
burned the $56 S00: factory ‘of Howard N. Water- 
house. Loss, no insurance. The factory 
bad lately S -. engaged in manufacturing hot- 
water heaters, Sixteen heaters which were fin- 
fehed ‘Thursday were dest ‘ 

~—Henry Pfiistér, a traveling quienes 
@ Brooklyn, committed suicide on Friday 
noon in his room at the Hotel Stagg at 
by shooting. 

—Case’s paper mills,’ in Chaplin, Conn} 
were - eglaer Ned by fire yesterday morning. Loss, 
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MANY HUNDREDS SLAIN 


Trampled to. Death on the 
Hodynsky Plain. 





ACCIDENT AT CORONATION 





Fatal Ending .of the Great Fete of 


the Peasants at Moscow. 





BARRIERS FALL BEFORE THE THRONG 





Over 500,000 Persons Struggling for 
the Free Food and Free Beer 


in the Great Plain. 
AID BY THE CZAR FOR THE INJURED 


Many of the Killed Feasants Came 


from a Distance, and Will, Per- 
Identified. 


haps, Never Be 


30.—A terrible accident, 
1,100 lives, 


Moscow, May 
resulting in the loss of about 
occurred here to-day. 
fétes of the coronation ceres 
monies was held on the Hodynsky Plain, 
opposite the Petroffsky Palace, and is it 
estimated that fully 500,000 persons ate 
tended. For days past the city has been 
full of peasants from many parts of the 
country, all awaiting the free feast that 
was given to~lay.. Many of the peusants 
had walked long distarces in order to be 
present, while others, more fortunate, had 
arrived in the city in vehicles of eVery Gee 
Expectation had reached the 
highest point, for it was known that toe 
day’s fétes would exce! anything of the 
kind ever given in connection with the 
coronation of the Czars. 

Long before daylight the crowds began 
pouring in the direction of the plain, while 
at an early hour all sorts of merrymaking 
was indulged in. The scene was ane to be 
long reinembered. Great hooths had been 
constructed on the plain and from them 
were distributed free food, free heer, and 
also mugs as souvenirs of the aerasion, 
This free feast, which has always been 


The popular 


scription. 


Cant Gude J thd mie — teat m2 
as’ well a uyve" of corbnatians, haa 


hitherto’ been the oecasion of a great deal 
fighting for 
places on the part of the hundreds of thoue- 
sands of guests of the city, but no such 
gathering was ever witnessed om the Ho- 
Plain, which has always been the 

the popular entertainments ate 
asseme 


dynsky 
scene If 
that which 


tending ccronations as 


; bled to-day. 


until the 
began. 


Everything progressed smoothly 


distribution of the fcod and gifts 
Then-the people in the rear began tc crowd 
forward, but the police and soldiers checked 
and for a short time there was com- 


Soon, however, the crowd 


them, 
parative order. 
and 


to 


the rear again became impatient, 


despite every 


in 
surged forward effort 
hold it back. 

Barriers had been erected in the vicinity 
of the booths to prevent excessive crowding, 
and, under ordinary these 
would have been sufficient for the purpose, 
The people in front were swept-against the 
barriers, where the enormous weight of the 
surging mass in the rear was thrown direct- 
ly against them. Mad with pain and fright 
the people who were crushed against the 
barriers struggled to get away, but their 
attempts were fruitless. Their shrieks were 
heard, and this had the effect of further” 
inciting those in the rear to get forward. 

Suddenly the barriers gave way, and, with 
a rush, the immense throng swept forward. 
Hundreds of men, women, and children’ 
were thrown down, and to stumble and fall 
meant death or serious injury, for. no 
power could check the rush of the people, 
many of whom were in a condition of panic, 
The authorities were helpless, and for a 
time the scene baffled description. 

Many persons were killed by being. 
crushed against the barriers before they” 
gave way, and a great number met their 
deaths by being trampled upon. The cries 
and shrieks of the injured could be heard 
above the tumult of the crowd, and the 
effect was heartrending. 

Additional] troops were called upon to 
assist in quieting and dispersing the people. 
This they finally, succeeded in doing, when 
every effort. was made to succor the ine 
jured. Cossacks were placed at the ene 
trances of the 500 booths on the plain, and 
into these structures were carried the bod- 
ies of the dead. At the time of sending this 
dispatch—4:50 P. M.—it is impossible to 
say how many persons were killed, but the 
representative of The United Press, who 
was an eye witness of the whole affair, 
saw heaps of bodies in the booths. 

While the crush was most intense, and 
the curses, shrieks, and howls of pain were 
at their height, an unknown woman was 
delivered of a child on the fleld. No at- 
tention was paid to them by the maddened 
crowd, and the mother and the infant were 
trampled to death. 

Every facility was given for the identifica. 
tion of the dead, but in’ most cases it was 
impossible to recognize them, so badly were 
they crushed and disfigured. 

A large number of the dead were carried 
away in ambulances and on fire trucks, 
but many bodies are still in the booths. It 
is highly probabie that many of the victims 
who came from a distance will never be 
identified. These bodies will be interred 
by the Government. In fact, it is believed 
that most of those who were killed were 
moujiks from the provinces. All the vice 
tims belonged to the poorest class of the 
population. : 

The number of injured is very large, and 
it ig thought that many of them will die. 
In some cases men had their arms, legs, 
and-ribs broken, an@ several had their 
skulls fractured by the heavy  woodem 
shoes of the peasants. The authorttics and 
members of the Russian Red Cross & 
are taking the best of care of the Injur 
The. disaster has cast a gloom cver- 


circumstances, 









































































































































Se roturn on ota “visit, ee will probably 


ave occurred during vhe 
nontes. 

The) Czar ana “Czarina, when informed of 
the extent of the disaster, expressed pro- 
found sorrow, and the Czar gave orders 
that everything shouldbe done to alleviate 
the sufferings of the injured. 

The calamity was not due to any lack of 
precaution on the part of the authorities, 
but arose entirely from.the eagerness of 
the people to enjoy the hospitality of the 
Czar. 

The féte was held in the presence of the 
Czar and a distinguished’ company of 
guests. His Majesty, after visiting the 
booths, the theatre, in which free perform- 
ances were given, and the saloons, ap- 
peared at 2:30 o’clock in a large pavilion 
that had been especially ereeted and elabo- 
rately decorated for-the occasion. As he 
appeared, the choirs present sang the na- 
tional anthem to the accompaniment of the 
massed military bands. 
grand and soul-stirring. 

Later in the day 700 heads of villages 
were fed at the Petroffsky Palace, 

The weather was: beautiful throughout 
the day. 

The great Hodynsky Plain, on which Na- 
poleon massed his troops before marching 
into the City of Moscow, is flanked on the 
sides by the exhibition buildings, andthe 
Mocsow race course, and extends indefinitely 
into the country. Upon it, besides the mul- 
titude who enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Czar in eating, drinking, and indulging in 
all sorts of games and witnessing various 
performances, was encamped a vast army 
of soldiers, consisting of eighty-three bat- 
talions of infantry, thirty squadrons of cav- 
alry, seven sotnias of Cossacks, and four- 
teen batteries of artillery, which the Em- 
peror will review on June 7, the last day of 
the festivities. 

The part of the plain devoted to the fes- 
tivities was directly in front of the palace. 
This wide, grass-covered space was inclosed 
with Venetian masts hung with bunting, 
flags, and shields bearing the arms of the 
various cities and provinces of Russia, and 
within werg booths, tables, open-air thea- 
tres, merry-go-rounds, \circuses, and swings 
almost innumerable. Surrounding thes 
were hundreds of wooden booths filled with 
food, such as bread, cake, sausages, meat 
pies, and caviare. In each booth was an 
immense cask of malt liquor or mead, the 
food and drink being free to all who chose 
to come and partake of it. 

Throughout the night there was a con- 
stant stream of persons making their way 
to the plain in order to be in the forefront 
when the food and presents should be ready 
for distribution. and so dense a mass of 
humanity as had gathered there even in the 
early hours of the morning was never be- 
fore witnessed in Russia. 

The Czar has taken a most practical way 
of showing his sympathy with those fami- 
lies who lost a member in the calamity. 
He has ordered that the sum of 1,000 
roubles be paid to each bereaved family. 

Many wild estimates were.at first made 
as to the number of persons. who had lost 
their lives. It was impossible for some 
time to obtain any official information as to 
the number, but early this evening it was 


jearned that the loss of life will exceed 
1,100. Some reports place the number of 
deed as high as 2,500. 

Some persons declare that the blame for 
the accident belongs to the police, who 
failed to arrive upon the ground suffi- 
ciently. early to obtain control of the as- 


sembled crowds. Comparatively few police 
officers were on the Hodynsky Plain at 8 
o’clock this morning, at about which time 
the disaster occurred. There were then 
200,000 persons. present. About 1,000 at- 
tendants prepared to dispense the gifts to 


the populace, but, finding themselves una- 
ble to distribute the refreshments and 
souvenirs rapidly enough by handing them 
to the applicants, they threw the memorial 
cups and packets of food into the crowds, 


and thus brought on the scramble which re- 
sulted so fatally. 


A hollow in the ground at the point 
where the greatest crush occurred, formed 
@ veritable death trap for hundreds of 
those who had started out in the early 
morning anticipating a day’s enjoyment. 

Among the bodies a few have been found 
whose clothing indicates that they were 
not of the poorest class of the population. 
In one heap of the dead were found the 
bodies of two young ladies attired in fine 
clothes, and wearing diamond and tur- 
quoise rings. 

Several remarkable escapes are recorded. 
In one instance a father and mother were 
Killed, while their four-year-old son, whom 
they had taken with them to the Plain, 
Was rescued, none the worse’ physically for 
his experience. 

It is announced this evening that the 
Czar will defray the expenses of the funer- 


als of all the victims of the accident. 





**NYDIA” OFFERED T vs PRINCETON. 


Dr. J. A. Coles Will Give the Famous 
Rogers Statue to the University. 





PRINCETON, N. J:, May 30.—An offer of a 
large marble statue has been made to 
Princeton University by Dr. J. Ackerman 
Coles in a letter to President Patton, in 
which he says: 

In appreciation of the mutual regard which for 
more than fifty years existed between the Trust- 
ees, Facuity, and instructors of the College of 
New-Jersey and tre late Dr. Abraham Coles, our 
father, my sister and I will fake pleasure in 


giving to Princeton University Randolph Rogers’ s 
magnificent life-size marble statue of, ‘‘ Nydia,’’ 
belonging to the estate of our father. 


The statue was made of the best Carrara 
marble in Rome, Italy, in 1856. Several 
copies of it were subsequently made. One 
was at the Centennial Exposition and an- 
other in A. T. Stewart’s collection. The 
one which Dr. Coles and his sister now 
offer to the university is the original. Mr. 
Rogers, it is said, received $3,800 for it, and 
it cost nearly $1, 000 more to land it safely 
in New-York. It has been carefully pre- 


served, and its value has been enhanced 
with time. 








Suspected of Being a Firebug. 
Carl Michael, sixty-two years old, of: 65 
East Eighth Street was locked up in the 
Fifth Street Station House last night on a 
charge of attempted arson made by Will- 
iam Harringhauser, the owner of a four- 


story rear tenement, at 418 Sixth Street. A 

2 Wwe Of rages an 1 rope were four yurn- 
ing in the centre of the building at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was said ‘that Michael 
Was seen lo ener Blu i€ave 
teen minutes before the fire. 
caused no damage. 


t4it UCascia 


The blaze 





Gov. Morton Goes to Ellerslie. 


Gov. Morton, after witnessing the Memo- 
rial Day. exercises yesterday, concluded to 
return to Ellerslie, his country home, near 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., to spend Sunday. It was 
declared by Charlies W. Hackett, Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee and chief 
Manager of the Morton Presidentail can- 


vass, that neither he nor Thomas C. Platt 
had conferred with the Governor during the 
day. Mr. Platt was reported as bet out 
of town. All of Mr. Morton’s ofitical 
friends insist that there was no politics in 
his visit, and this is probably the fact, 





Barnard College 82,800 Richer. 


The large and attractive garden party 
that was given under the auspices of the 


i ogey Association of Barnard College, 


for the berefit of the new college 

2 a le ings, the committee that had it on 
charge .reports,. was a financial success. 
Now that all the returns are in, it 1s found 
that $2,800 was made. This will be a very 
—_ erable addition to the college building 





Waiting to Hear from Mr, Sheehan. 


Tammany men paid but little attention 
yesterday to the criticism contained in 
County Clerk Henry D, Purroy’s interview 
printed gypenens , ‘which was, directed 


eeh he nt exec- 
u head. ot “fam a y were wait- 
Peat trom who is-in 


The effect was” 





STRICKEN WESTERN CITITBs. 





Neighboring Places Called on for 
Conveyances for Living and Dead 
—Official Tabulation of the Dead, 
Fatally Injured, and Missing—Es- 
timates of Damage to Property 
in St, Louis and East St. Louis— 
Work for Many Artisans. 


Str. Lovis, May 30.—Memorial Day in this 
city and East St. Louis was one of funerals. 
An almost unbroken line of--hearses and 
carriages, laden with mourners, stretched 


from early morning from the death dis- 
tricts of St. Louis to Calvary and Belle- 
fontaine Cemeteries, One hundred and 
twenty-eight victims of Wednesday’s tor- 
nado were buried. 

So great is the demand for conveyances for 
*he living and the dead that all the cities 
in the vicinity have been called upon to fur- 
nish horses, carriages, and hearses. Extra 
gangs of workingmen are«busy prepariug 
graves, and never did a Memorial Day 
dawn on more mournful scenes, 

Throngs of men, women, and children 
seeking for their missing ones gathered at 
dawn.around the morgues and Coroner’s of- 
fice to renew their search; and all day 
grief and despair have been the twin rulers 
of human feelings. 

The City Coroner this afternoon prepared 
the following table: 


Known dead in St. Louwis....,... od6cboenesevs 194 
Unknown dead in St. Louls......cssccesess 8 
Fatally injured in St. Lovis........... Sevbes 18 
BBioninge. im St. TadUle, .. 5.0 0.00'c sncdebecevdess se C6 
Known déad in East St. Louis.......s.e.ee- 138 
Unknown dead in East St. Louis........- pico ® 
Fatally injured in East St. Louis....seeoos-. 1 

Total TALMULIOS. 26. cccccccsicocseservecsecs 418 


Seven more names are added to the list 
of dead in East St. Louis, These died 
at rea i ity Hospital between midnight aud 
10 A. M.: 





COLLINS, CHARLES, aged fifty-two 
FRITZ, , sixty-five, saloonkeeper. 
HUMPHREYS, ——, thirty-two years. 
PREIS, F. A., twenty-six years. 


RISKEY, WILLIAM, fifty-five years. 
WALSH, WILLIAM D., fifty-six years. 
WHITEHOUSE, LENA, eight morfths. 

Vice President Henry D. Sexton of the 
Workingmen’s National Bank, who has 
large property interests all over East St. 


Louis, has made a thorough tour of the 

city. He aggregates the losses at $3,500,000, - 

as follows: 

Private property loss in city............ $1,500,000 

LOebes. tO DRTORGS: i. sss dane 6000 645688 + 1,000,000 

Wiggins Ferry Company, loss...... eseee 1,000,000 
DOOR ick b0sd sb oo cds cece sbdbeseocesde $3,500,000 


“The large losses of the Wiggins Ferry 
Company are upon ferryboats, wharves, 
barges, railway ferry approaches, and cars 
and locomotives. 

The bradstreet and Dan Commercial 
Agencies refuse to make any estimate on 
the property loss in St. Louis. The follow- 
ing list of principal losses is furnished by 
representatives of the corporations, business 












firms, churches, and institutions named: 
Lutheran Trinity Church.............-« $60,000 
St. Paul’s Church, Ninth Street........ 50,000 
St. John of Nupomuk Church.......... 50,000 
Otter) RGIORS sobs 06s cdecccdsesuseiod 180,000 
Re Cee Gives bao hes cb bos cuscce 50,000 
St. Louis Iren and Machinery Company. 75,000 
Laclede Gas Company.....s.cssessscecie 75,000 
St. Louis Refrigerator Company 125,000 
Louis Ottenad Furniture Company 65,000 
St. Peter and St. Paul Church.. 50, 000 
Brown Tobacco Company....... . 50,000 
People’s Railway power house.......... 75,000 
Union Railway Station.........cccseeee 200,000 
U nited Elevator ‘Company eye Py 75,000 
Lig sett & REPO Rin 2 0 9.0.0 869 pbb 500000050 100, 000 
Vandalia Ratiruad. ......cccccccccsccvce 100,000 
Te ‘minal Railroad Association.......... 110,000 
Big Four Railroad........ccesce.cees é 65,000 
Other railroads. ...ceseccrcccoccccvccsss 100,000 
City tetitutdone..ncncctaneseccpencensne 200,000 
Steamboat 1OFSES.......cccccccesessecs 500,000 
Damage tO SChOOIB.....cccercsercescess 150, 000 
TOR Foe Bo eth Gat okacccen PrerTy $2,550, 000 


The damage to residence property in St. 
Louis is estimated by realestate men at 
nearly $3,000,000. 

Difficulty has been found in securing 1a- 
borers for the work of clearing away the 
wrecks, and those who are able and willing 
to work are demanding a rate of 50 cents 


an hour. , Wages of bricklayers have ad- 
vanced from 55.cents to $1.10 an hour. 
There are fifty jobs awaiting every car- 
penter, bricklay er, roofer, plumber, and 
glazier in the city. The supply of material 


will probably run short before the work of 
restoration is complete. But thus far no 
disposition to deal unfairly with the press- 
ing demand has shown itself. A minimum 
of crime iz veported. The precautions taken 
by the police authorities, with the assist- 
ance of the National Guard, have spared 
the city’s name from di Lcrace of acts of 
vandalism and plunder. 

The relief fund is swelling. It is now 
nearly $151,000. Instead of a rush to take 
advantage of charity, those having the mat- 
ter in hand are pieased to note a strong 
and widespread disposition among the peo- 
ple in the path of the storm to help them- 
selves. Among 10,000 families sorely strick- 
en there will be some hundreds that must 
be helped. 

The Teirst Regiment, National Guard of 
Missouri, was out in full force last night, 
and its members did good work in guarding 
the property of the South St. Louisans, 
whose homes were wrecked by the storm. 

St. Louis will n6ét need the tents offered 
bv the Government. All along the path of 
the storm boys distributed long lists of 
houses, flats, and rooms, to be had at the 
same rentals that prevailed before this new 
demand was created, 

East St. Louis was again in darkness last 
night, there being Httle hope that electric 
illumination wil! be resumed in less than 
a week. Telephone communication and 
street-car traffic are suspended. There have 
been no changes in the situation with rela- 
tion to them since Wednesday night. Mayor 


Baden and the Citizens’ Executive Com- 
mittee are working indefatigably to re- 
lieve all suffering that can be overcome 
by hysical assi istance. They are ably 
aided by the Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The St. Louis street-car system is crip- 
pled, and thg telephone and_ telegraph 


service is practically useless. The streets 
in the southern portion of the city are 
littered with débris and broken and twisted 
wires. It will be weeks before all the 
marks of the storm are removed from the 
thoroughfare s. 

The Provi ident Association, St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, and the Hebrew Relief 
Association are busily engaged in the work 
of relief. They will distribute food and 
clothing, and will assist in bearing the ex- 
penses of burying the dead who have no 
relatives to care for them. 

The St. Louis Teamowners’ Company came 
forward, and placed their fifteen heavy 
wagons at the disposal of the distressed. 
The draymen will work all day Sunday 
gratis, to relieve the distressed. The whole- 
sale grocers of Cupeles Station sent out 
seventy-five wagons and. trucks on ..the 
same errand of mercy. By Sunday night 
every one in the wrecked disirict will be 
safely moved. 





Velasquez. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

Like Rembrandt, he gradually worked up 
to the masterly and summary handling 
that distinguishes his later style through 
an early period, which was characterized 
by great precision and some hardness. 
Indeed, it may be laid down as a general 
law in painting (a law to which I should 
like to call the attention of my friends, the 


Impressionists) that the only way to ar- 
rive at a really masterly sketchiness is to 
do a great deal of preliminary work in a 
very precise and careful style. Even when 
the method of Velasquez was most rapid 
and summary,’ it never degenerated into 
carelessness; indeed, he was one of the 
few Court painters who have been able to 
resist the deteriorating influences of his 
surroundings. Holbein was another, but 
they were no doubt both of them men of 
er exceptional character, 

ese surroundings, however, although 
they did not degrade the man, have un- 
doubtedly endangered his reputation as a 
painter, for the constant demand for re- 
plicas of his royal portraits necessitated 
his setting up a workshop, where these 
replicas were produced by his assistants. 
Although he never did careless work him- 
self, yet he made himself ey eg for 
a great deal of work that was done - in- 
ferior hands. It is this question of the 
workshop that makes it so fetter | dif- 
ficult to be sure of the genuineness of any 
reputed work of the master. For instance, 
there were lately exhibited at the New 
Gallery about rae! age assigned to 
Velasquez, bat I think most judges 
— say that not more than six or seven 

them at the outside are by his hand. 

hat Velasquez, when he had ps0 


¢@¢hance, could manage. a Bucen, 
as well even as the great” Dton pate 
can seen from e 


ficent painters 

eommon! 
there 
Ty: 


po A vig pene ote hi 
“The nces,”’ whie’ 
| ® poor copy at ‘the New Galle 





MEMORIAL DAY ONH OF GRIEF IN 








Ifyou are suffering from 
‘the effects of impure blood, 


Your 
whether on account of me 100d 


closé confinement, or any other cause, you 
cannot expect good health until your blood 
is made pure. Thousands of soldiers and 
their friends have found a cure for dis- 
tressing blood diseases in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Do not allow these ere to con- 
tinue, bat take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills 


MANY BICYCLISTS CAME TO GRIEF. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 











Some of Them Had to Walk Home and 
Others Rested ‘in Station Houses, 


Bicyclists were abroad yesterday, and, as 
a result of the general’ turning out of 
riders of the silent steed, a number of 
riders found their way into police courts, 
and some into hospitals, 

Five reckless riders were taken before 
Magistrate Crane, in the Yorkville Court, 
having been arrested by the police for rid- 
ing faster than the law permits. Aaron 
Sanders of 116 East Sixty-second Street, 
and Albert Manowitch of 126 East Seventy- 
sixth Street, were riding a tandem on the 
Boulevard. They were warned by Patrol- 
man Gilles of the bicyele corps, but they 
paid no attention, and the policeman start- 
ed in pursuit. He chased them from Seven- 
ty-sixth to are Street before over- 
hauling’ them: ; 

John Otto of 676 Eighth Avenue and Rich- 
ard Bauer of 104 West Fortieth Street, 


were arrested’ by Patrolman Thompson as 
they were scorching. — Bighth Avenue, 
near Forty-Fifth Str 

Leonard Schultheis ot 218 Avenue B was 
caught riding recklessly at Fourteenth 
Street and. Second Avenue. Magistrate 
Crane gave the scorchérs a severe lecture. 
He said: ‘Some of you people think that 
no oné has a right in the street but your- 
selves. I know I have had to run for my 
life to get out of the way ‘of reckless bicy- 
cle riders.’’ Then he fined the prisoners 
$3 each. 

A horseless wagon, operated by Henr 
Wells; of 70 Shamuck Avenue, Springfield, 
Mass., came into collision with a bicycle 
ridden by Ebeling Thomas of 459 West 
Nineteenth Street, early in the afternoon 
on the Western Boulevard. As a result of 
the collision Thomas is in Manhattan Hos- 
pital suffering from a fractured leg, and 
Wells is locked up in the West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street Police Station. 

The horseless wagon, which was in the 
horseless wagon race, was bound north, 
and Thomas was riding south. Witnesses 
declare that the motorman of the horseless 
wagon seemed to lose control of the wagon, 
which ran zig-zag and thus confused the 
bicyclist. 

Two accidents, in which two wheelmen 
and a wheelwoman were involved, occurred 
on the Hufison Boulevard, in Jersey City, 
during the day. Miss Ida Sweezey, twenty 
years old, of 100 Wayne Street, while riding 
her bicycle, was knocked down by an ice 
wagon, driven at reckless speed by Walter 
Wiley. The wheel was wrecked and one 
of the wheels of the ice wagon passed over 
Miss Sweezey, injuring her severely. She 
was put in a codch and sent to her home. 
Wiley was locked up 

Robert Taylor of 1, R43 Third Avenue, New- 
York, and Charles’ Ralph of 208 utton 
Street, Jersey City, had a colilsion while 
scorching on the Hiudson Boulevard. Ralph 
was*badiy nurt. TPaylor’s nose was broken, 
and both wheels were wrecked. The injured 
men were taken to the City Hospital. 

Tessie MeNally, six years , old, whose 
parents live at 268° Mon Street, Jersey 
City, while running across the street in 
front of 3L Broome Street yesterday after- 
noon, was knocked down by a bicycle rid- 
den by John McCullagh of 25 Mangin Street 
and received a severe cut on the cheek. 
—— child was attendéd by a doctor at her 
ome. 

There were @ great many bicycles out in 
Brooklyn yesterday, but few accidents 
were reported. Milton S. Bibby, thirty- 
four years old, of 1,643 Second Avenue, this 
city, while riding on the Hastern Parkway, 
near Classon Avenue, was struck by a run- 
away horse, and his left leg was fractured. 
He was taken to St. John’s Hospital. 

John Foell, twenty-one years old, and his 
brother William, twenty-five years old, of 
99 South Third Street, Brooklyn, were rid- 
ing a tandem on Bedford Avenue, near But- 
ler Street, when they fell. John received a 
severe scalp wound, and William’s upper 
jaw was fractured. They were attended by 
a doctor and taken home. 





MAY HAVE BEEN A SUICIDE, 


Man Found Dead at Albany Supposed 
te be a New-Yorker. 


ALBANY, May 30.—The body of a man 
of forty, who was shot in the heart and 
back of the right ear, was found in Wash- 
ington Park early this morning. It’ had 
evidently been.there all night. 

The case may be one of suicide. The 
man is supposed to be a New-Yorker. He 


was well dressed, wore a sweater over a’ 
white shirt, and had a diamond shift stud, 
an open-face’ gold Watch, a ruby ring and 
a seal ring, and gold link cuff buttons. 

Close by him were found pieces of a letter 
and a horse pool ticket on “Tom Brophy.” 
The heading on the letter was Boessneck, 
Broesel & Co., Broome & Mercer Streets, 
New-York. It was signed “ Mac.” 

The remnants of the letter show that it 
was written yesterday. One part of it 
contained this matter: 

“11:30, Nothing had. turned up. He tele- 
phoned L. to do the honors, but as luck 
would have it the party was out of town 
and would not return till Monday A. ; 
Mr. L. felt very badly about it.’’ 

The ‘horse pool ticket was bought in this 
city a few minutes before 5 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon. The impression is that the 
suicide received the letter about noon and 
left New-York on the 1  o’clock train, 
reaching here at 4:15 o’clock. 

The pool ticket cost $5. In the man’s 
pockets was $41. His hair is light brown, 
sray on the temples, 





Veteran Stricken with Epilepsy. 


John Wagner, sixty-five years old, a 
Grand Army of the Republic veteran, re- 
siding in Philadelphia, while attending a 
reception at Tantmany Hall, yesterday, was 
stricken with e fpilepsy. He was taken to 
the New-York Hospital, and was doing well 
last night, according te the doctor in 
charge. -He regained consciousness in the 
evening, and was resting easily at 10 
o’cloc 





Dr. Moore Pronounced Guilty, 


NasuHua, N. H., May 30.—The jury in the 
ease of Dm J. C. Moore, charged with over- 
issuing stock of the Union Publishing Com- 
pany, returned a verdict of guilty to-night. 
His counsel moved for a suspension of sen- 
tence pending the filing of a motion for a 
new trial. Judge Pike held defendant un- 
der $%,000 bail on the present case, his 
bonds on other cases pending against him 
aggregating $30,000. 





Maryland Democrats for Sound Money. 


BALTIMORE, May 30.—Democrats to-day 
held primaries in thirteen counties of Mary- 
land. There was no contest on the financial 
issue except ih Talbot County, which went 
for free silver, The State Convention will 
meet in Baltimore June 10, and there will 
be few delegates who will not be pledged 
to the adoption of a sound-money platform. 





Patchogue Wheelmen’s Races. 


PatTcHOGUE, L. 1, May 30,—Two thousand 
people attended ‘the first race meet of the Patch- 
ogue Wheelmen to-day. The weather was good 
and the track fast. The summaries: 


One-Mfle, Novice.—H. 8. Palmer, Patchogue 
bal wg ue: won; Ernest Bartean second. Time 
eon ards) —R. Barrett, New-York A. 
won; H. K. , Pate e 

, (ecraich,)s second. CS sy 10 4 
B. Islip, * 430 


“handicap. gp Ptinde) 


ganatora, 
Sy won, Nat Roe sec- 
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AHEAD IN BOTH JUNIOR AND SENIOR: 
EIGHTS ON THE HARLEM, 





New-York’s Naval Reserve Crew Easi-. 
ly Defeated by the Crew of the 
Newport Torpedo Company in the 
Cutter Race—The Harlem River 
Regatta Brought Out a Series of 
Sharp and Well Contested Races 
in All the Classes, 


The University of Pennsylvania ‘Varsity 
crew defeated the First Bohemian Boat 
Club in the senior eight-oared shell race 
which was the final event in the programme 
of the Harlem River Regatta Association, 
on the Harlem River yesterday afternoon. 
The victory was won by a boat’s length, 


and the crowds on both sides of the river 
gave vent to their enthusiasm in cheers. 
The Bohemians, who were © practically 
champions of the river, having twice won 
this event, were very much crestfallen over 
the result, but they had made a splendid 
effort to win., Indeed; in the early stages 
it looked as if the Bohemians would have 
the best of it. Up to the half-mile mark 
the shells were kept on even terms, but 
after that the ’Varsity crew, which pulled 
a rather more scientific stroke and handled 
their shell better, began,to draw ahead. 
The Bohemian coxswain steered badly and 
gradually the Varsity crew gained the lead 
and increased it steadily until the finish. 
It was a splendid race, and was the most 
exciting of the day. It was also the second 
victory of the ’Varsity men, as they had 
previously won the junior race for eight- 
eared shells. : 

The regatta was the thirtieth of the 
series of annual regattas of the Harlem 
Regatta Association, and the course for 
all races was from a point near the Fourth 
Avenue railroad bridge one mile straight- 
away to a point near the Macomb’s Dam 
Bridge. 

The regatta officials were: Referee—Bar- 
tow S&S. Weeks, New-York Athletic Club; 
Starter—James Pilkington, Harlem Rowing 
Club; Judges—J. Rogers, Flushing Boat 


Club, Flushing; A. Trenkamp, Atlantic 
Boat Club, Hoboken; E. Ernst, Overpeck 
Boat Club, Palisade Park, N. J.; E. J. 


Byrne, Atalanta Boat Club; Louis Horaky, 


First Bohemian Boat Club; E. Hammer- 

schlag, Dauntless Rowing Club; E. Weil, 

Lone Star Boat Club, and T. E. Deely, 

Nassau Boat Club. 

Acting for the first time under the new 
law, a revenue cutter was on hand to keep 
the river clear of craft that would inter- 
fere with the races, but in spite of this 
several tugboats and barges filled with 
pleasure seekers managed to get in the 
way of the shells, in one instance neces- 
Sitating the stopping of a race in order 
that a fair start might be made, and in 
another instance swamping a shell so 
that the sculler had to fall out of the race. 
The culprits in the first instance were mem- 
bers of the Dauntless Rowing Club, who 
had a barge full of women viewing the 
contests, but their knowledge of the cour- 
tesies due to the racers did not prevent 
them fouling a bvat. 

The intermediate four-oared gig race, 
‘which was the first notable event of the 
day, was between the Union Boat Club, 
Nassau Boat Club, Lone Star Boat Club, 
and Nonpareil Rowing Club. It was started 
at 12:40 P. M. and began very prettily. 
The Union and Nassau crews started evenly 
and forged ahead of their competitors. 
The Union crew began to lead the Nassau 
after the half-mile mark was passed, and 
won by six seconds. 

The senior four-oared gig race between 
the First Bohemian Boat Club and the 
Metropolitan Rowing Club was very close. 
The Bohemians got the lead at the start, 
but at thé three-quarter ‘milé mark the 
Metropolitans were ahead by a‘ quarter of 
a boat’s length. The-Bohemians strained at 
their oars, and by a mighty spurt overtook 
the Metropolitans and finished first by a 
length. 

The junior sight-cased shell race between 
the University of Pennsylvania ’Varsity 
crew, the University of Pennsylvania fresh- 
man crew, the New-York Atnietic Club, and 
the First Bohemian Boat Club was a splen- 
did one. The Freshmen and the Bohemians 
at the start forged ahead, with the ’Varsity 
and New-York Athletic Club crews less than 
half a length behind. They kept in that or- 
der until past the first quarter-mile mark, 
when the ’Varsity and New-York Athletic 
Club teams pulled ahead. After that the 
race was between the last-named crews. 
The New-Yorks pulled bravely, but little by 
little the ’Varsity men crept ahead, and 
won the race by a length and a half. 

One of the principal events of the day 
Was the cutter race between crews from 
the New-York Naval’ Reserve and the 
Naval Reserve Torpedo Company of New- 
yor’, which was won by the Newport men. 

he New-York crew was seated aft in t 
cutter, so that the bow was high, wnile 
the Newport men were seated so as to 
keep the cutter on an even keel, with the 
bow more depressed. Coxswain Stay ton of 
the New-York crew stood erect on the stern 
seat, while Coxswain Wagner of the New- 
port crew stood on the bottom of the boat. 

he rg age men got away first, and in a 
moment was seen that they outclassed 
the New-Yorkers. They pulled right ahead 
and their coxswain urged them forward 
with voice and gesture. He had a funny 
motion of the body and arms, which he 
worked as if he was at the oars, and kept 
time with the men. His motion provoked 
laughter from onlookers, but it seemed as 
if he was pushing the cutter along. Oc- 

casionally he would touch the tiller, but 
he paid little attention .to it, even when 
the cutter seemed to be turning from the 
course. Coxswain Stayton encouraged nis 

men also, but not so vehemently as did 

his opponent, The New-Yorkers bent to 

their oars, and; the perspiration on their 
faces and shoulders glistened in the sun- 
light, but it was no use. The Newport 
men finished the race two lengths ahead, 

Then both crews tried which could cheer 
loudest for the other. 

The junior four-oared gig race between 
the Union Boat Club, Nassau Boat Club, 
Metropolitan Rowing Club, Atalanta Boat 
Club, and Atlantic Boat Club of Hoboken 
was a close one between the Union and 
Nassau crews. The three others kept close 
together in the rear. From the half-mile 
mark to the finish the Union and Nassau 
crews were nearly abreast, but toward the 
end the Unions got a slight advantage, and 
won the race by a quarter of a length. 

The summaries. 

Junior Single Sculls, Trial Heats—First Heat— 
Won by H. Vought, Atalanta B. C.; Leon 
Mayer, Lone Star B. C., second; C. J. O’Con- 
nell, Seawanhaka B. C., third; Willard T., De 
Witt, Hudson B. C., fourth. Time—7 702%. Sec- 
ond Heat—Won by "Lester N. Mackey, Nassau 
RB. Mulhearn, Atalanta B. C., second; 
W. J. Sullivan Waverly Bi <i third. Time— 
6:47. Louis ragel, Wyanoke B. C., Was 
swamped by the wash from a tugboat and 
Gropped out of the race at the first Bae 
Final Heat—Won by Lester N. Mackey, H. K. 
Vought second, Mulhearn third, Leon 
Mayer fourth. ‘Time—7 :00. 

Intermediate Four-Oared Gigs.—Won by Union 
B. c., (8. H. Dolan, Jr., bow; J. Kemp, A. 
Vawaervoort, J. Farrelly, stroke; J. A, Vailes, 
coxswain;). Nonpareil *., AE second, Lone Star 
B. C. third; Nassau B. fourth, Time—5: 4844. 

oe. Foar-Oared Gigs. Sron by First Bohemian 

(J. Behensky, bow; V. Ladman, J. Beloh- 
ae J. Koudelka, stroke; F. Bohnel, cox- 
swain;) Metropolitan R, C. second. Time— 


oat Weight Double Sculls, 135 lbs.—Won_ by 
arlem R. C., pen (Clarence Mase and Wille 
jam M. Aman;) Lone Star B. C., (D, W. C. 
Cohen and G. ar iater) second. Time—6:03. 
Junior Bight-Oared Shells.—Won by University 
of Pennsylvania ‘Varsity crew, (H. msoastinn, 


bow; 8. Boyle, 2; J. B. Camett, 3; G. 

a rgie, 4; E. S. Stearns, 5; G. A. Stevenson, 
PW. Kein, 7; W. H. Howell, stroke; L. 

cchidies, coxswain;) New-York ‘A. ez second: 


University of Pennsylvania freshmen, third; 
First Bohemian B. C., fourth. Time—5:08%4. 
Senior Single Sculls. —Won by William M, Aman, 
Harlem R. C.; Albert Heyne, Atlantic B. C., 
second; C. Ritterbusch, Waverly B. C., third; 
B®. N. Atherton, Metropolitan R. C., fourth. 

Time—6:33\. 
“ Reserve Race.—Won by Naval Reserve 


Torpedo Company of Newport, Be dig, Gee Be 
Riley, bow; C. L. Ehrhardt, No. 2; E. P. Gos- 
ling, 8; M. S. ee 4; FP, La * 5; 8. A. 
Hilton, 6; C. ee aes J. Palmer, 

SC 2. ipenson, Wvieliy. 10; J. Case, 
Jr., 11; W. A hicherdeon, stroke: J. F. Wag- 
ner, coxswain.) Time—7: New-York 
Naval Reserve crew egg 74 g L. Southgate, 
bow; G. H. Seotets, No. 2; B. Lae Haubold, 3; 
H. Guion, 4 J. ‘Richards, wo sc Aufer- 
man, Pha Snowe er, 7; B. BE. French, 8; 


A. R. Pope, 9; B. L. le, 10; F. Starbuck, 11; 
ke; WwW. Stayton, cox- 
swain.) Time—7: 


Junior Four-Oared Shells. Ry ow nay og B. Cc. 
of Hoboken: Charles Puls, Albert Hagsel- 
mann, No. Amandus Unductach, 8; William 

stroke. Lone Star B. C. second. Time 


Becton 
Senior ER Shells.—Won by New-York A. 
W, H. Pinckney, bow; EB. J. Keane, No. 2; 
“-w. Howard, 8;' J. “hk. Crawford,’ stroke. 
Metropotitan B.. Sy nd; First ‘Bohemian 


rd. Time—5: 
New-York A. C., 


aa ‘Double Sculls.—W: n by 
g- de Howard and RH. Crawford ;) oc 
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at te rae ibe Drugs and Medicines 
are always pure and fresh, being renewed 
daily on account of enormous business, 
and where they are also compounded in 
a quiet room shut off.from all confusion 
by the best staff of experts in New-York. 
No ‘mistakes possible. Think it over. 
Avoid risks, and save 40-cents on every 
dollar’ by: spending your. money at 


Riker’s 


6th Ave., Cor. 22d Street. 


Che “Poptifas MBoy..” 


THH USUAL AFTER-SEASON’S SALB 


of the 
REMAINDER OF ete sg pats hela 
rece” going abroad t roduction of 
EW “* LIBERTY 4 RNIS NGS, 

Mr. MeHugh has instructed the sale of his pres- 
ent. very attractive and complete collection Pot 
FOREIGN FURNITURE, 
at the substantial reduction of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 
from the ‘reasonably marked ‘prices. 
(> Early ‘Choice eae oe 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & 60., |- 43" Sa: Ava 


(Trademarks. Reg’d.) 











Lone. Star, (A.J. Myers and S. G.. Stern,) 
fourth. Time—6:08, 

Junior Four-Oared Gigs.—Won by ae sa By C., 
(George Doty, bow; J. Kemp, 2; A. O. Vander- 
voort, 3; G; Riley, stroke; J. A. “Valles, cox- 
swain.) Nassau B. C., second; Metropolitan 
R. C., third; Atlantic B. C. of Hoboken, fourth; 
Atalanta B. C., fifth. Time—6:13%. 

Senior Eight- -Oared- Shells.—Won by University 
of Pennsylvania ‘Varsity crew, (8. A. Boyle, 
bow; G. L. Megargie, 2; J. B. Camett, 3; H. 
Kregeliug, 4; E. 8. Stearns, 5; G. A. Steven- 
son, 6; J. W, Kein, 7; W. HH. ‘Howell, stroke; 

McAvoy, coxswain.) Time—5:17. First 

(W. Chrastil, bow; O. Novot- 

ny, 2; F. Zelezny, 3;.V. Ladman, 4; K. Ma- 

rousek, 5; Joseph Behensky, ¢6;. J. Belohlavek, 

7% J. Koudelka, stroke; F. Bohnel, coxswain, 

Time—5:18%. 





INSTITUTE BOAT CLUB’S HONORS. 


Carries Them Off in Passaic Regatta— 
Hoboken ReServes Win. ; 


NEWARK; \N. J., May 30.—The crack Institute 
Boat Club of this city carried off the honors to- 
day in the. twenty-second annual regatta of the 
Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association by 
winning three races and showing up well in 
others. The Passaic Rivér Wwas\ néver more 
placid and the day never brighter than to-day; 
in fact, the conditions for good racing were 
superb. 

The boathouses of the Passaic, Triton, and 
Institute Clubs were crowded with guests, among 
whom were’ many ladies. Commodore Theodore 
F. Keer and the officials were on the Passaic 
Queen. Some of the officials were late in get- 
ting to the course; so two races were rowed 
without them. The shores of the river were 
lined with people, who hearitly cheered thé 
Institutes as they won the junior eight-oared 
shells, senior four-oared gig, and senior four- 
oared shells almost in succession. One of the 
races was won in the boat named Sen&tor 
Smith. 

By far the most interesting event of the day 
was the barge race of the Naval Reserves. The 
jolly tars looked ‘handsome in their white duck 
suits. The Hobokens and Newarks started off 
well together, and for half a mile the Newarks 
were well ahead, but bad steering by Coxswain 
Tanzey lost them the race, the Hobokens win- 
ning, with time to spare. It took four races to 
decide the junior simgle sculls on account of a 
foul between a vagrant rowboat and the barge 
club. The final heat was put off_until after 
6-o’clock, when H. G. Scott of the Pennsylvania 
Barge Club wen easily by two lengths.. All races 
were rowed. one mile straightaway, except the 
e@ight-oared shells, which were one and one-half 
miles. The summaries of the events follow: 
Junior Single Sculls.—First Trial Heat—Won by 

James Patrick, Newark Rowing Club; J. Goff, 

Passaic Boat Club, Newark, second; M. K 

Phillips, Onetda Boat Club, Burlington, N. J., 


third. Time—6:10. Second Trial Heat~—Won by 
H. G. Scott, Pennsylvania Barge Club, Phila- 
adelphia; Ichn Haarstick, Varuna Boat Club, 
Brooklyn, second; James Coburn, Institute Boat 
Club, Newark, third. Time—6:10 2-5. Final 
Heat—Won by H. G. Seott, James Patrick ‘sec- 


ond, John Haarstick third.. ‘Time—6:54. 

Intermediate, Single Sculis.— Won by E. Maftsh, 
Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia; John O. Exley, 
Pennsylvania Barge Club, Philadelphia, second; 
William A. Fischer, Varuna Boat Club, Brook- 
lyn third. Time—6:3 3-5. 

Junior Double Sculls.—Won by Vesper Boat Club, 
Philadetphia—H.. M. Hughes, bow; Dan Heg- 
erty, stroke, Crescent Boat Club, Philadelphia, 
second—Theodore Bunker, bow; Alexander V. 
Dunbar, streke., Institute Boat Cliab, Newark, 
third—Thomas Sansom, bow; Paul Rice, stroke. 
rae Boat Club, Newark, distanced. - Time— 
5:39. 

Senior Singles.—Won by J. B. Juvenal, Penn- 
Sylvania Barge Club; Frederick Cres8ar, Vesper 
Boat Club, second; W. Fischer, Varuna 
Boat Club, third. Time—6*‘l14. 

Junior Eight-Oared Shells.—Won by Institute 
Boat Club, Newark—Frank J. Coburn, bow; 
John J. Pardue, No, 4; Edward G. Feuerhern, 
7; Thomas H. Knowles, coxswain; John J. 
Coburn, 2;.F. A. Sullivan, 5; A. L. Fitzpat- 
rick, stroke; M. M. Mullin, 3; John E. Halar 

Fairmount Boat Club Philadelphia, second 
—F. W. Hillegass, bow; Ww. Cass, 2; P. Lundy, 
S: TF. Skelly, 4; J. McClanna han, 5; W. Mc- 
Clannaghan, 6; G. Loeffer, 7; C. O*Donnell, 
stroke; B. Belmire, coxswain. Vesper Boat 
Club, Philadelphia, third; Newark Rowing 
Club, last. Time—8:15. 

Senior Four-Oared Gigs.—Won by Institute Boat 
Club—William L. Kiely, bow; Edward J. Car- 
ney, No. 2; Owen HE. Fox, 3; V. Lockmeier, 
stroke; Thomas H, Knowles, coxswain. Fair- 
mount Boat Club, Philadelphia, second—B. J. 
Reiter, bow; H. F. Hillegass, 2; J. J. Lynch, 


8; C. Sallinger, stroke; D. Belmire, coxswain. 
Varuna Boat Club, third; Triton Boat Club, 
Newark, last. Time—6:58. 


Senior Eight-Oared Shells.—Won by Baltimore 
Athletic Club—R. E. L. Van Sant, bow; W. F. 
Werner, No. 2, William D. Lolly, 3; L. L. 
Doyd, 4; William G. Bonkin, Jr., 5; W. F. 
Bull, 6; George J. Turner, 7; William F. Riss- 
ler, stroke; - Whitehead; coxswain. Institute 
Boat Club, Newark, second—A. F, Hertig, bow; 
William F. Kiely, 2; Ed. G. Feuerhern, 8; J. 
rE. Hiller, 4; Ed. J. Carney, 5; G. L. Fitzpat- 
rick, 6; Lockmeier, 7; Owen Fox, stroke; 
Thomas H. Knowles, ‘eoxswain. Vesper Boat 
Club withdrew. Time—8:15. bd f 

Barge Races Between the Naval Reserves of 
New-Jersey.—Won by Stevens crew, Hoboken, 
(Third Division:) H. Bret, bow; Lunger, No. 
2; Walker, 8; Slowson, 4; Hacksto@, 5: Miller, 
6; Wainwright, 7; Hart, 8; Bennett, 9; Smith, 


10; Dolan, Coxswain. Newark crew, (Second 
Division,) second: Thomas Goldengay, bow; 
Joseph Greenhalgh, No. 2; William E. Daven- 


port, 3; John Bennett, 4; Harry Willoughby, 5; 
A. Utter, 6; Arthur W. Bosch, 7; William Me- 
Millan, 8; Harry Shaefer, ; Frederick C. 
Hartung, 10; Patrick J. Tanzey, Coxswain. 
Jersey City crew third. Time—8:12 

Senior Double Sculls.—Won 4 Passaic Boat 
Club: E. G. MeCoy, bow; C, G. Donegan, 
stroke, Quaker City Barge ‘Club, Philadelphia, 
second: 8S. F. Hillegass, bow; BE. H. Mount, 
stroke. Institute Boat Club dropped out half- 
way. Time—6:19. 

Junior Four-Oared Gig.—Won hy Crescent Boat 
Club, Philadelphia: Charles Hay, bow; H. F. 
Ruseel, No. 2; David Halsted, 3; Charles H. 
Margerum, 4; F. B. M. Cardeza, Coxswain, 
Newark Rowing Club, second: James Patrick, 
bow; Daniel arkins, No. 2; John Kellet, 3; 
Eugene Widner, stroke; John Bougard, Cox- 
swain. West Philadelphia Boat Club, third. 
Time—S :59%4. 

Senior Four-Oared Shell.—Won by Institute Boat 
Club: William A. Kiely, bow; E. J. Kearney, 
No, 2; Owen E. Fox, 8; V. ckmeier, stroke. 
Passaic Boat Club second: T. A. Toering, bow; 
A. Weizenegger, No. 2; W. H. Shepard, 3; J. 
A. Spence, stroke. Time—6:03%. 

The regatta officials were: mp’ ire—Commo- 
dore Gordon L. Carrigan, 3 a ars. Phila- 
delphia; Judges at Finish—John Cassels, Newark 
Boat Club; Tom Sweeney, Institute B at Club, 
and Harry Cashion,. Triton Boat Club mekeep- 
ers—M. A. Mullin, Institute Boat Club; Dr. = 
Conlyn, Baltimore Athletic Club, and George E 
0. Chase, Triton Boat Club; Clerk of Course—J. 
Davenport, Newark Boat Club. 





EXCELSIOR BOAT CLUB’S MEET, 





Riverside Men Ahead in Points—Fine 
-Racing—The Results, 


PATERSON, N. J., May 30.—The annual bicycle 
race meet of the Excelsior Boat Club at Clifton 
race track this afternoon proved to be one of 
the most successful ever held in this city, both 
in attendance and in the excellence of the racing 
furnished by the Class A talent. The handicap- 
ping had been excellently done, and although 
the scratch man had to ride out in every race, he 
always finished in the first bunch. 

Most of the metropolitan clubs had their full 
racing teams entered, and, as usual, the River- 
side Wheelmen came out in the lead in the 
struggle for points. George Ruppert of the 
New-York Athletic Club and Bert Ripley of the 
Vim Bicycle’ Club of Newark were in great 
form, and although the Newark, man was placed 
more often, Te A SRR Ot - ib . rear 
wheel. 

When the first heat of the novice was called, there 
were fully 4,500 people present, among them 
being many wheelmen who had gone to Millburn 
in the morning. When it was announced. that 
Charles Hatfield of the Vim Cyclers had won 
first place in the big road event, a oe geo 
went dp from & large. del on of 


of opportunity” to gy Re Ion 


the pn gees Ba tg Re baad both the quarter-mile 










newer’ Bowne’ 
The spect io wh j oreo 

The racers were #, and’ Came down. the 
stretch Inn cloud of dust and rainy with © forty 
miles ire backs. They 
“made the first halt if ess Neag ‘thaw & minute, but 
when ey faced the storm they could hardly 
emer thelr wheels po agg x down the 

tch a great race run-between Brown 
a Hodgson and Bedell cea Stevens of the 
Riversides. They flashed sole the tape in a 
po heat, plana Brown and Hodgson won in the 


mmary : 

One Mile ovine. —First Heat—T. Firth, cone 
first; O. W. Wirtz, Vim: B.>C., second; 
“Crane, Jr., Harlem W., third. Mme B34 81. 
Second Heat—G. Hale, Riverside Wheelmen, 
first; B. Thomkinson, Paramount Wheelmen, 
secand; Cc. Wright, Paramount Wheelmen, 

third. _Time—2:32. 

Third Heat—H. Giouenx, . Vim rer wg Club, 
first; D,.Sutphin, Newark, second; Pel 
som, Hudson County Wheelmen, ‘hurd. 
2:5 


-5. 

Fourth Heat—P. Headdy. Hitburn, first; Jo. J 

Villors, .Jr.,. South Brooklyn W., second; lL 

Bttelson, Paterson, third. Time—2:49. 

Fifth Heat—W. H. Douglas, Jr., Belleville W., 
first; C. O’Netll, Keystone W. oes H. Car- 
lisle, Paterson, third. Time—8:08 

Final Heat—H. Giounx, Vim ad 8 ‘first; L. 

Ettelson, Paterson, boar BE. Headdy Hit- 

burn, third. Time—2:39 

Three-Quarter-Mile vinaticon. ‘—First Heat—G: H. 
Hisele, West End W,, (95_ yards,) red a. 
Reith, Triangle i, (75 yards,) second Ga. 
Hoppe, Liberty W., (40 yards,) third; z. Kind: 

oung, 





















ime— 


















Riverside W., (60 yards) fourth; D. W. Y 
Riverside W., (60 yards,) fifth. Time—1:46%. 
Second Heat—J. Harrison, Asbury Park W., 
(scratch,) first; G. Ey Ruppert, New-York A. C., 
(15 yards,) second; Beamey, Riverside W. 
(45 yards,) third; T. Firth, Century W., (76 
yards,) fourth; S. I. Brock, Ramercy W., (35 
yards.) fifth. ‘Tfme—1:42. 
Third Heat—F. L. Kuhl, Century W., (65 yards,) 
first; ‘Elmer Hodgeésdn, Tourist "¢. c, «ao 
yards,) ari F. Labaugh, Passaic Falis W., 






















































































































third; . Brown, Lyndhurst, (35 yards,) 
‘fourth; F. Nagel, Riverside W., (45° yarda,) 
fifth. Time—1:42. 


Final Heat—S. L. ‘Brock, Ramercy W., first; J. 
Harrison; Asbury Park W., second; J. T. Beam 
third. Time—~1:49. 

Quarter-Mile Open.—First Heat—Elmer Hodgeson, 


Vim B. C., first; Bert Ripley, Vim B. C., sec- 
ond; J. M, Hogue, Bloomfield, third. Time— 
0:82, 


Second Heat—H. K. Bird, Columbia. College, first; 
W. H. Owen, New-Manhattan, second;’ G. E, 
Ruppert, N. Y¥: A. C.,. third. Time—0:32, 

Third Heat—J. Harrison, Asbury Park W. 
Thomas Hughes, ‘Tourist C. C., second; "M. A. 
Shannon, Keystone C. C., third. Time—0O:82 1-5. 

Final Heat—Bert Ripley, Vim B. C., first; H. K. 
Bird, Columbia College, second; W. H. Owen, 
New-Manhattan A. C,, third. Time—0:30 1-5. 

One-Mile Open.—First Heat—Bert Ripley, Vim B. 
c., first; J. M. Hogue, Bloomfield, second; M. 
R. Brown, Lyndhurst, third. Time—3:15 8-5. 

Second Heat—ZJ. oe rsa Park W., first; 
G. E. Ruppert, N. Y. %., second; C, K. Gro- 
gan, Rivetside W., cnira.” Time—2:39. 

Final Heat—Bert Ripley, Vim B. C., first; G. E. 
Ruppert, N. Y¥. A. C., second; J. Harrison, As- 
bury Park W., third. Time—2:36, 

Three-Mile Handicap. —First Heat—David Sutphin, 
Newark, (260 yards,) first; J. T. Beam, River- 
side W., (145 yards,) second; Thomas Firth, 
Century W., (200 yards,) third; J. F. Rodgers, 
Roseville A. C., (85 yards,) fourth; B. Tomkin- 
son, Pequod W., Brooklyn, (200 yards,) fifth; 
Cc. Wright, Pequod W., (220 yards,) sixth; H. 
M. Stone, Hudson County W., (200 yards,) sev- 
enth. Time—7:41 8-5. 

Second Heat—W. E. Mosher, Riverside W., (185 
yards,) first; O. W. Hedstrom, Riverside W., 
(scratch,) second; G. W. Coffin. Newark, (80 
yards,) boa 8. Brock, Gurnsey W., (115 yards,) 
fourth; C. K. Grogan, Riverside W., (75 yards,) 
fifth; 'g. Bauer, Garfield W., sixth; Thomas 
Adimits, Passaic, (190 yards,) “seventh. Time— 
TH 


Heat—J. T. Beam,. Riverside *W., (145 
yards,) first; F. F. Goodwin, Riverside W., 
(scratch,) second; W. E. Mosher, Riverside W., 
185 yards,) third. Time—7:49. 


first; 


Final 


Passaic County Championship.—Won by Thomas 
Hughes, « Touriat C. C.; John Beckett, Ex- 
eelsior B. C., second; M. A. Shannon, Key- 


stone C. C., third. Tinre~2:57. 

One-Mile Handicap, Tandem.—First Heat—Elmer 
He oe gt and M. R. Brown, Passaic, (20 yards,) 
first; F. Nagle and J. W. Judge, Riverside W., 
(40 yards,) second; H. J. Bedell and C. K. 
Stevens, Riverside W., (55 yards,) third. 


Time—2:05. 
Second Heat—L. G. and C. A. Hoppe, Liberty 
John Hogue and T. W 


W., (80 yards,) first; ; ‘ 
Coffin, Newark, (25 yards,) second; C. K. Gro- 
gan and I. F: Goodman, Riverside W., (10 
yards,) third. Time—2:15 1-5. 

Final Heat—Brown and Hodgeson, Passaic, and 
Bedell and Stevens, Riverside W., dead heat; 
L. G and C.- A: Hoppe, Liberty W., third. 
Time—2:16. 





STRAIGHT HEATS AT PARKWAY. 





Holiday Card for the Trotters and 
; Pacers Quickly Over. 


Though the Spring meeting for the ieht harness 
steppers énde@ at the Parkway track “with a 
series’ of straight’ héat contests, the sport “at 
Brooklyn’s excellent half-mile course was, by no 
means tame, The footing was much more live. 
ly after another bright day, and the horses 
réeled off some- Very creditable miles, Island 
Girl carried off the. speed hgnors by» stepping 


three heats below 2:20, and taking into est a. . 


T. Bédford’s, good trace mare Wdanda<” **" 


The holiday card brought about 1,500 pecpie 
to see the farewell performance of the early 
campaigners at Gravesend. Those who tried to 
pick the winners on public form or reputed trials 
had a disastrous time of it. Their first mishap 
was in the 2:32 trot, for which the youftg- mare 
Attractive, by Electioneer, was: @ strong tip. 
Her fast work over the mile track at Parkville 
Farm was discounted by unsteadiness, which left 
her in the rear for the first heat. Operetta, an 
Ohio product, that was brought from New-Haven 


about a week ago, profited by ‘the favorite’s ‘mis- 
takes, and took a lead which: she held to ‘the 
wire, after a merry brush with Trilby. The mile 
in 2:29 gave the winner a record five seconds 
below what she scored in 1894, as a two-year-old, 
In the second heat Operetta held her own against 
a@ new antagonist, the big gelding Mountain A. 
from Roslyn, I., driven by the veteran, Kd- 
ward Duryea. While they were battling in frorit 

Attractive was again in trobule. She canaieieed 
to beat the flag as Operretta outfooted the party 
in 2:29%, but had made so many breaks that the 
judges declared her distanced. 

The third heat, though a triffe slower than the 
others, was more exciting. Operetta lost her 
stride near the first furlong pole, but caught up 
eleverly beforé any of the fleld eould get past 
her. Mountain A. made it lively for the leader 
to the last quarter, and then Charlie Moser had 
something to say with McLaughlin Maid. A 
rush through the stretch placed the three chest- 
nuts on almost even terms, but Operetta had a 
neck the best of the Brooklyn mare, with Mount- 
ain A, between them. 

It had been predicted that the 2:16 trot. would 
be lively, but few of the knowing ones thought 
that any of the ficld could take Wanda’s meas- 
ure. One heat quickly changed this opinion,. for 
Island Girl flew off in front and gained so much 
on the turns by her rapid strides that the big 
daughter of Piedmont could not make up the 
difference along the stretches. She stuck reso- 
lutely to the little mare’s wheel, and chased her 
home in 2:19, but was evidently doomed to de- 
feat. Young Bedford did not despair because 
one heat was gone, and sent Wanda after her 
nimble adversary at a faster clip the next time. 
Island Girl had several links left, however, and, 
stalling off every challenge, finished within her- 
self in 2:174%. This is a second below what she 
scored at Baltimore last October on-a_ mile 
track, and before Wanda would surrender, Island 
Girl had to step a third heat back in the same 
notch. None of the rest was in the hunt, but 
the struggle between these two speedy, resolute 
mares quite atoned for the sorry showing of the 
others. 

Howard Hayden, “a trainer from East Williston, 
L. I., has had Island Girl in charge for two sea- 
sons. He says that she was bred by H. L, 
Fleet, at Catchogue, L. I., and was purchased by 
him for one of his patrons last year. She is 
certainly a very fast trotter, though the. reports 
of trials in 2:12 and better over the course at 
Commac are doubtless considerably exaggerated. 

All the excitement over the race between 
Rilly Mack and Pan Pan came before the race. 
The stake of $300 did not represent the sum 
invested on. the two geldings, P. H. Powers, 
the owner of Pan Pan, having about $1,000 up 
in side bets. W..W. Shuit, Superintendent of 
Parkville Farm, who had been acting as a 
judge for the regular classes, with Arthur Ben- 
son and ex-Senator John McCarty, withdrew 
from the stand when the match was called, and 
John F. Dingel took his place. Pan Pan, who 
is a pacer, drew the pole, and set so fast a 
clip in the first heat that Bilty Mack, the trat- 
ter, got tangled and lost a dozen lengths, There 
were shouts of joy-from-the backers of tHe pacer, 
but they were short-lived, for Billy Mack came 
down the stretch with a brush that soon turned 
the tables. Pan Pan was off his stride in the 
second, and the trotter romped home with a long 
lead in 2:25. 

The subsequent proceeedings were even less 
interesting, for the pacer became more demoral- 
ized, and Billy Mack could have shut him out in 
either of the last two heats. Pan Pan pulled up 
quite lame in the third mile, with a piece out 
of his quarter. Mr. Powers said that Pan Pan 
had bitten himself several days before, and he 
should not Bere started him in that condition. 


he summary 
232 Class. ar frotting; purse $500. 


eretta, ch. f., by Elyria-dam by Star 
OFrambletonian CRAIG. 6. vosdiccssuccse ae ee 
Mountain A., ch. g., (Duryea).....-...++.- 323 
McLaughlin "Maid, ch. m., (Moser)......6 4 2 
Trilby, b. m., (POSt)..++seeeeee ree voccsees & 5 
Allie Tarr, b. g., (Phillips).......-.. seer ed 8 4 
Lady Clyde, b. bes (Driscoll). reeeeeeeeeed ay 
tive, . ess COMI) = onc bdo wcdcvcacacs 3 

weir XD me 2:20; 2:90%4; 2:30. 
2:16 Class. Trotting: purse $500. 

Island Girl, b. m., by Hylas- nn by 
Jersey Boy, (Hayden) Bs Dal eis. caws sea a e S--$% 
Wanda, b. m., & POGSOTO) ve vicsce cies BLE. 
Lizzie Lanning, , mith)......6.....4 3 8 
Little Nance, rn. rm, " (oyne)......605 38 4 4 
Lakewood, 8., (Devy Ridigtnals wake ws onic's § 655 

ed 
i yen atch purse 

pit ace, (trotter;) br. g., by Bartholo 
mew likes-Stella, untraced, (Sinnott)...1 1 
OWGTS).. seve. 2 2 


pan Pan, Deer a :O8y 2:08; 2:80. 





Out of the Brooklyn Handicap. 

At 10 o'clock yesterday’ ‘morning “word was 
received from the Foster brothers declaring Dr. 
Rice out of the Brooklyn Handicap. _ At about 2 
4 ave, Mr. Belmont announcedathat Henry of 


ne Soe in his thal, would 
eae uate a Neartde tor 
Sims 
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Girls’ Dresses. 


Stylish, correct fit, made right 
every way, and at prices that 
show there is no economy in pur- 
chasing materials and having 


them made. 


This one of fine white 
India linen; pointed 
eollar front and 
back, finished with 
a row of fine inser- 
tion and ruffle ofem: 
broidery; leg-of- 
mutton sieeves, with 
insertion down cen- 
tre; turn-over cuffs 
of embroidery; belt 
and neck-band_ of 
fine insertion: deep 
hem on skirt. Siaes 

’ 4 to 14 yrs., $4.28 to 
$6.00 as to size, 


Many other pretty 
styles of one and two 
piece dresses made 
of Lope t po dotted 
swiss and lawn, 


also. 
Outing & Sailor Suits 
of serge, linen, gala 
tea and pique—sizgs 
4to 16 yrs., at excep 
tionally low prices. 


t60-62 West 23d St. 


Fools Rush. in Where 


Angels Fear to Tread. 


Very true; it’s the old, 
old story. People will 
oftentimes buy an ar- 
ticle that is recom. 
mended to be “just as 
good,” because it is 4 
trifle cheaper, and en- 
danger the health of 
themselvés and fami- 
a lies. 

Moral: Buy only the 


} genuine 


Old Crow RYE, 


} which has the word 
| RYE, in large red 
letters on the label, 
and our firm name or 
the case, cork, capsule 
and label. 

H. B. KIRK & CO., 

SOLE BOTTLERS, 
67 & 69 Fultom St., N. Y. 
Also Broadway and 27th St. 














tainly start for thé Brooklyn Handicap. If for 
any reasén Hafidspring should not be able. to 
gtart; the Messrs. Fleischmann have arranged t¢ 
have Sims ride St. Maxim, 





BH, W, TAFT THE WINNER. 





Covered St. Andrews Golf Club Links 
in Eighty-one Strokes, 

Youxnpks, N. ¥:, May 30.—The St, Andrews 
Golf. Club held. its Decoration Day handicap 
match this afternoon, The first prize, known 
as the Governor’s, was valued at $50, the second 
$20, and the third $10, The grounds were in ex- 
cellent condition, éxgept that the rain of Thurs- 
The weather was all 
that could be desired. There was a fair-sized 
gathering to see the match, The course was the 
eightéen-hole one. H, W. Taft was the winner. 
He midde 81 strokes. M, C. McEwan and A. L. 
Livermore. tied for the second prize, with 83% 








each, Mr. Livermore’s was the best score of the 
day, the match being a handicap. The scores 
were: 
Gross, Handicap. Net. 
Dr. H. H. Curtis... oe 5 102 
B. S. De Garmendia.., 5 O4 
H. N. 18 100 
Ww. Ss. 18 9d 
John GrierSonsassceecseceves 109 15 94 
F. B. ANON sive ase vensccaese lOO 18 91 
T. B. Wesson..cccccccoseceetil 15 06 
W. W.. Bishop. ..cccccesvceelzd 15 111 
H. R. Sweny. ethene mee Bees 92 0 92 
qn Reid... iervea os debe ce eesl08 12 91 
. O. Tallmadge............118 i8 100 
R. L. Cuthbert, 6. 6.é,cesee-e108 9 04 
Ter, MyGh... sspeose gece dests due 2 106 
CO Fas V0 RIOR. won ono 8etdee cha 16 105 
Peter Pletcher. .....ceseseee1lt 18 86 
C. WW. Barnes..cnceccessesse 99 8 96 
W. H. Sands. ..uca-+cacderve 94 o G+ 
Dr. Rainsford...«...sccrece 93 4 O+ 
Be ee DDURR ccc cicce ccccacee OD 7 2 
Jo. M.. Knapp.<occccewonsicéelis 5 107 
E. Masten......... perece cay lbe 18 120 
E. De F.: Simmons: ...,00.+.132 18 114 
A. L. Livermore... +.aness 90 2 88 
A. B. 6 2 
C.F. 18 9 
R. F. 18 96 
Ww. oecees v0 115 
W. Ranch ..cccccccvcesse ducde 14 115 
Hi. W. Takt. ccreoe eecerdeeee, OL 10 81 
J. BE. Wekes, Jr... ...0..+.-109 10 99 
M. GC. Ewen... cde ecegeseses 0108 135 3s 
B. Cheeve?.’. .scedes vcotsceselss 15 108 
W. B, Dinsmore. ....¢se0.ee112 112 


New Golf Reeords at Montclair. 


MonTcLAIR, N. J., May 80.—Two records 
were emashed on the links of the Montclair 
Golf Club to-day. In the morning Miss Mary 
Van ‘Lennep played over the course of nine 
holes’ in 109 strokes, beating Miss M. A. 
Owen’s record for the course by 14 strokes, 
and in the match this afternoon between teams 
from the Montclair and Glen Ridge Clubs, R. 
M. T. Greig of the. Montelair team established 
a new record for the course by playing the 
eighteen holes in 112, beating T. T. Reid's 


record by 1 stroke. Montclair won the match 
by 21 holes, thus winning. the series between 
the two clubs, The scores were: 





MONTCLAIR. GLEN RIDGE. 

Holes. Holes. 

J. D. Freeman,...... 16) W. TT. Teliaferro.....0 
Ye, Ae Re 2|)3. C. Rowbotham...:0 
R. M. T. Greig...... 9) Dr. W. R. Broughton. 0 
T. C. Enmnever...... 0} Allison Dodd.......... 1 
F. Hogarth...«...... -. O|J. W. BStewart........4 
WEA es dob ticen'sess: Bil, Potal- .icacs ds seo dhe 





In the members’ tournament this morning the 


scores made were: 
Gross. Handicap. a 
8 . 





K. EE PD, - Greig.icge we, 119 1 
F. Hogarth.......+ ‘ 116 
T. C, Ennever....... . 23 118 
J.D. Freeman. .....06.+-.12 104 
G.' Brows >. se 35 106 
Cc. D. Thompson.. 129 
3. A. Berger...... . 45 128 


Fairfield County Club’s Links, 


- The Fairfield County Golf Club, at Greenwich, 
Conn., opened the season yesterday with a handi« 
cap tournament for members. The nine-hole 
course ids been much improved since last year 
and is now one of the prettiest as well as 
‘‘ sportiest "’ courses’ about. New-York. It is 
picturesquely situated, about a mile baek of 
Greenwich Village, commanding a sweeping view 
of the Sound. The new clubhouse, in which 


luncheon was served yesterday, is not quite com- 
pleted. When it is, the club will have its formal 


opening. ' 

i . Curtiss won the handicap tournament 
on the total score of 99. The hamdicap was 
18, giving him a. net score .of $l. His score 
going out was 46; coming in, 53. R. Cox’s 
score was 100, seratch, going out and 650 
coming in. Curtiss’s score was e best ever 


made on the links. 





Essex County Club’sz Goif. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 30.—The weather was fine 
for golf playing to-day, and the links at the Es~ 
sex. County Country Club were occupied by many 
players. Bome good scores were made, among 
the best being that of Thomas Wyman 


Porter. : 
The play was in the contest for oe Jane cup, 


and will be continued all the month. 


Sanford Wins at Quoits. | 


ORANGE, N. J., May 90.—A quott tournamatit ; 
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A GREAT COLLEGE — 





PRINCETON AND HARVARD CONTEST 
FOR SIXTEEN INNINGS. 


The Tigers Finally Won by Makjng a 
Couple of Runs—Harvard Batted 
Well, and Her Individual Play 
Was Excellent — Easton Was 
Batted Out of the Bux, but E 
Batting Was Timely in the Fifth 
Inning. 


Boston, May 30.—Princeton defeated Har- 
Vard this afternoon on Holmes’s Field in 
the greatest college baseball game on rec- 
ord. It lasted for sixteen innings, when 
Princeton gained two runs, ending the 


game. The final score was 8 to 6. 

Harvard supporters were out in force, 
while a small band of Tigers made their 
presence known by the frequent use of the 
Princeton College cry. The college Glee 
Club sang at intervals in the excitement, 
which reigned supreme through the whole 
of the game. 

Harvard’s batting and all-round good in- 
dividual playing marked the game. Easton, 
who was batted out of the box in the first 
inning, nearly losing the game for Prince- 
ton, won it back again in the fifth by his 
timely hitting. Sutter, the little quarter- 
back, started ir the game under protest, 
but was replaced in left field finally by 
Wheeler. Gunster played a star game at 
third, and Titus by his steadiness was @ 
e@urprise behind the bat. Smith at second 
Was rather weak, but braced up later in 
the game. 

The Harvard men all showed up well in 
their positions, Haughton, Stevenson, and 
Chandler, the new man at short, doing 
particularly well. Harvard batted out five 
runs in the first inning, and led her oppo- 


nents until the eighth, when Princeton 
tied the score. Five more innings brought 
ho runs. 

In the fourteenth inning each team scored, 
and in the sixteenth, after another blank 
inning, Princeton scored two more, Har- 
vard went out in one-two-three order, end- 
ing the game. Attendance, 3,500. Score: 

PRINCETON. HARVARD. 
RIBPOAE RiBPOAE 
Suter, if...1 0 0 G}]Dean, 2b....0 1 7 
Wheeler, if.1 Scannell, c.. 
Zaston, p.,cf.3 Burgess, rf.. 
Bradley, 1b..0 C’kson, cf... 


H’hton, 1b.. 
Gunster, 3b.0 Rand, If.... 
Altman, rf..0 S'nson, 3p... 
Smith, 2b...0 

Wilson, cf,p.1 
Ward, ss....2 


— 
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Total.....6 15 4 
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Princeton .....000040010000010 2-S8 
Harvard 5000000000000100-6 


Earned runs—Princeton, 5; Harvard. 2. Three- 
base hits—Scannell, Haughton, Clarkson. Two- 
base hits—Easton, Ward, Haughton, Chandler. 
Sacrifice hits—Dean, 2; Titus, 1. Stolen bases— 
Smith, Bradley, Easton, Rand, Stevenson, Haugh- 
ton, Chandler. First base on balls—Rand, Paine, 
Scannell, Clarkson, Gunster, Altman. Hit by 
pitched ball—Burgess. Wild pitches—Easton, 2; 
Peine, 2. Struck out—Scannell, 2; Rand, 
2; Paine, Suter, 2; Smith, 8; Easton, Altman. 
Double plays—Gunster, Bradley, and Titus,’ 2, 
Umpire—Mr. O’ Rourke. 


Brown, 6; Yale, 4. 


PROVIDENCE, May 30.—Brown won the third 
game of the Yale series to-day by the close 
margin of 2 runs. The game was exciting all 
the way through, and it looked as though Yale 
would tie the score with two men out in the 
ninth inning. This makes Brown’s thirteenth col- 


lege victory in fifteen games. The two nines 
were prettily evenly matcheg to-day, but Brown 
won by her bunching and timely hits, with reli- 
able fielding when it was needed. Jerrems 8 
céstly muff in the seventh was followed by Rob- 
inson’s two-bagger, and Brown won back the 
lead and kept it. Score: 
BROWN. 

RIBPOAE 
Phillips, 3 4 2)Keator, rf.. 
Fultz, 2b...3 


J 0} Murphy, c... 
Robinson, rf.2 1\Green’y, p.. 
Lauder, 3b. .0 1|Letton, 1b.. 
Brady, p....0 0| Quinby, ‘ss.. 
Rodman, 1b.0 0 Desaul’s, 2b. 
Gamm’ns, 1f.0 
Dunne, c...0 
Sedgw’k, cf.0 


Total....6 


Brown ae a 
Yale 9290 
Earned runs—Brown, 3; Yale, 2. 
~—Robinson, Brady, Gammons, Keator, 
Stolen bases—Phillips, Fultz, Robinson, Lauder, 
Sammons, (2,) Keator. First base on balls—Phillips, 
(2,) Fultz, Rodman, Dunne, Greenway, Quinby. 
First base on errors—Fultz, Gammons, Murphy, 
Greenway, Smith, Trudeau. Struck out—By 
Greenway—Phillips, Fultz, Lauder, Brady, (2,) 
Rodman, Sedgwick, (3;) by Brady—Keator, Quin- 
by, Desaulles, Smith, Jerrems. Passed balls— 
Dunne, 1; Murphy, 1. Umpire—Mr. Hanley. 


YALE. 
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0| Jerrems, 
1| Trudeau, 
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Pennsylvania, 26; Cornell, 9. 


Irwaca, N. Y., May 380.—The University of 
Pennsylvania baseball team defeated the Cornell 


nine here to-day by a score of 26 to 9 The 
score: 
University of Penn...5 88408 5 8.. 
Cornell 00008011 49 
Base hits—University of Pennsylvania, 20; Cor- 
nell, 9. Errors—University of Pennsylvania, 6; 
Cornell, 6. Batteries-Wunder and Middleton; 
Blair and Gannon. 





NEW-YORK WINS AND LOSES. 


Takes the Morning Game from Louis- 
ville and Loses in the Afternoon. 


Results of Yesterday’s Games. 


New-York, 14; Louisville, 4. 
Louisville, 5; New-York, 3. 
Brooklyn, 4; Chicago, 2. 
Brooklyn, 9; Chicago, 1. 
Pittsburg, 17; Washington, 15. 
Washington, 8; Pittsburg, 1. 
Boston, 6; Cleveland, 2. 
Cleveland, 14; Boston, 7. 
Philadelphia, 19; St. Louis, 6. 
Philadelphia, 7; St. Louis, 1. 
Baltimore, 6; Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, 9; Cincinnati, 


Standing of the Clubs. 


Clubs. 
Dlevelamd ....sesseeseees 
Baltimore 
Cincinnapl ....-++ 
Philadelphia .... 
Boston 
Pittsburg . 
Chicago 
Washington 
Brooklyn 


St. Louis.... 
Louisville 


eeeeeereee 


——— 


There were over 7,000 persons at the Polo 
Grounds yesterday afternoon to see the home 
team, which is running @ winning race with 
gome other clubs from being ranked as first— 
counting from the bottom—do battle with the 
Louisville men, who have first rank at the tail 


end beyord dispute. i 

The recent showing of the Giants gave the holi- 
fay gathering spirit, and there was plenty of hur- 
rah. ‘‘Dad’’ Clarke was put in for the Giants, 
and the visitors selected Frazer, the leading 
twister of their combination, to do the work in 


the pitcher’s box. 

New-York started off with a rush, and scored 
2 ,uns in the first inning. That was the end 
of the team’s scoring until the eighth, when one 
more run came in. The Louisvilles had 5 
runs to their credit at the end of five innings, and 
that was enough to win the game. 

There was some good playing, especially o 
*he part of New-York, throughout the game, bot 
wn the part of- the flelders and the batteries. 
Frazer practically held his opponents in tow, 
pitching lively and fast ball. This was the score: 

7-YORK. LOUISVILLE. 

aie R1BPOAE RiBPOAE 

V'n H’n, cf.0 Ci’gman, 8b.1 8 0 0 
Mecr’ry, rf.1 1 1 
Clarke, if.... 
Warner, c.. 
O’Brien, 2b.. 
Cassidy, 1b. 
Dexter, ctf... 
Eustace, 8s. 
Frazer, p.. 


SHOOOOH 
-OOn he 
papers bosom to 
wSeoooocor 
ee OOCCoOSCS 


Wilson, c... 
Clarke, p.- 


Total 


Jew-York ... : O-—3 
Bsuisville 11022000005 
Earn runs—Louisville, 8. Two-base hit— 
Bs na Sacrifice hit—McCreary. Stolen bases— 
Van Haltren, McCreary, Clarke, (Louisville.) 
First base on errors—New-York, 1; Louisville, 1. 
First base on balls—Off Clarke, 1; off Frazer, 3. 
Hit by pitched ball—By Frazer, 3. Left on bases 
—New fork. 9; gay oo ses bias _— 
Brien and Cassidy. p es—Clarke, 
$F: . 2. Struck out—By Clarke, 3; by Frazer, 
_Umpire—Mr. Sheridan. - 
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the hearts of baseball lovers, and there were 


other things that set the teeth of the spectators 
on grit. It was practically a game under the 
sway of the pitchers, and the Louisville man was 
so bac in his position that the result was beyond 
his contro] after five innings. The manager 
replaced McDermott too late to make any differ- 
ence, and his successor, Smith, judging from 
appearances, could have done little better had 
he been in for the nine innings. Smith was 
swift, to be surc, and his sudden drop was de- 
ceptive, but the New-York men found the com- 


bination and whanged away at liberty and with 
telling effect. 

Meekin was pretty steady for six innings, and 
then for two innings he showed how a game 
with a close score might have been lost. He 
did not get the ball over the piate, and having 
filled the basés, a hit or two would have meant 
disaster. The Louisville men, seeing the hope- 
lessness of the score, came careless. Per- 
haps this is the charitable way of putting it. 
At all events, the first-baseman dropped a thrown 
ball, left field muffed, and there was a bit of 
loose business between short and second beyond 
excuse. Dexter, the centre fielder for the visitors, 
distinguished himself. He made two catches of a 
kind that are ranked as “‘ features’’—one was 
after a long run from far centre to deep olitfield 
and with one hand, and another of the “ circus"’ 
order on a long fly, which he jumped to capture. 

Calliope Sheridan, the umpire, was part of the 
game. His imitator was on the bleachers, and 
there -was lots of fun now and again when 
the arbiter of strikes and balls made his steam- 
whistle announcements. On the whole, Mr. Sher- 
idan evened up matters so far as the spectators’ 
rulings went. This was the score: 

NEW-YORK. } LOUISVILLE. 
R1BPOAE| R 1B P 
V’n H'n, cf.2 
G. Davis,3b.3 
Tiernan, 
Gi's’n, 2b 
Farrell, &.s. 
W. Clark, 1b. 
H. Davis,1.f. 
Wilson, c... 
Meekin, 


Total .. 
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Total 


New-York coosecen 3 O13 3 0 83 2...—I14 
Louisville . 9090001101 1-4 

Runs earned—New-York, 2; Louisviile, 1. Two- 
base hits—W. Clark, McCreary. Three-base hit— 
F. Clark. Sacrifice hit—Wilson. Stolen bases— 
H. Davis, (2;) Gleason, F. Clark. Struck out— 
By Meekin, 6; by McDermott, 1; by Smith, 1. 
Hit by pitched ball—Cassidy and McCreary. Wild 
pitch — McDermott, Double plays — Shannon, 
O’Brien, and Cassidy; Dexter, Miller, and Cling- 
man; G. Davis to W. Clark. First base on balls— 
By Meekin, 4; by McDermott, 8; by Smith, 1. 
First base on errors—New-York, 2; Louisville, 1. 
Umpire—Mr. Sheridan. 





BROOKLYN GETS TWO GAMES. 


Anson’s Chicago Aggregation Taken 
into Camp at Eastern Park, 


Brooklyn forged ahead two games in the base- 
ball pennant contest yesterday at Eastern Park, 
and Chicago was the victim. Anson, it was re- 
ported, had wagered that he could take two out 
of three of the games from the Bridegrooms—but 
that is another story. 

The afternoon game, which was witnessed by 
about 9,000 persons, was practically a walk-over 
for the home team, which started out with 4 
runs, and then made things secure with 3 runs 
in the second. The showing of Chicago is best 
displayed in the score, which was as follows: 

BROOKLYN. 
RIBPOAE 
Fe 

1\/Jones, rf....2 1 4 
0|Lach’ce, 1b.0 
Ryan, rf.... 0|Core’an, ss.2 
McCor’k, 2b. O0|Shindle, 3b. .1 
Decker, 1b.. 0|McC’thy, 1f.1 
McBride, If. 0|Shoch,. 2b... 
McFar’d, 


0) Burrill, c... 
Kittridge, 2)Daub, p..... 


Dahlen, ss..0 
Lange, cf...0 


~ 
_ 
So 
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Total.... 


Chicago .... 
Brooklyn 

Earned runs—Brooklyn, 5. Two-base hits— 
Griffin,;Shindle, McCarthy. Sacrifice hits—Griffin 
Lachance. Stolen bases—Jones, Corcoran. Struck 
out—By Daub, 2. First base on balls—Off Daub, 
4; off McFarland, 6. First base on errors—Chi- 
cago, 2; Brooklyn, 2. Left on bases—Chicago, 9: 
Brooklyn, 8. Double play—Everett and McCor- 
mick. Umpire—Mr. Hurst. 


Brooklyn, 4; Chicago, 2. 
Kennedy’s admirable work in the pitcher’s box 
and some hits in the first inning were factors 
in bringing about a victory for the Brooklyn 
team in the morning game. It was a tussle Fé 
the way through and required some pretty close 
work to keep the visitors from forging ahead. 
This was the score: 
BROOKLYN. CHICAGO. 
R1BPOAE! R1BPO 
Griffin, cf...1 3 1 0 O|Everett, 3b.1 
Jones, rf....1 0 Dahlen, ss..1 
Lachance,1b.0 0| Lange, cf...0 
Corcoran, ss.0 1/Ryan, rf....0 
Shindle, 3b.0 1' McC’ mick, 2b0 
0 Decker, 1b..0 
0 McBride, If.0 
O|Terry, p....0 


1|Donohue, c..0 
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0 1 
Two-base hits—Jones, McBride. Sacrifice hits— 
Burrell, Kennedy. Stolen bases—Griffin, Mc- 
Carthy. Struck out—By Kennedy, 4; by Terry, 
2. Bases on balls—Off Kennedy, 4; off Terry, 5. 
Passed ball—Donohue. Double plays—Decker, 
(unassisted;) Ryan and McCormick; Corcoran 
and Lachance. Base on errors—Brooklyn, 1; Chi- 
cago, 2. Left on bases—Brooklyn, 7; Chicago, T. 
Umpire—Mr. Hurst. 


Other League Games, 


AT PITTSBURG—MORNING. 


Pitteparg occ sccevse 1°23 1 28 7 8 O..—1T 
Washington 200118 2 4-15 
Base hits—Pittsburg, 18; Washington, 18. Er- 
rors—Pittsburg, 5; Washington, 5. Batteries— 
Killen and Sugden; German and McGuire. Um- 
pire—Mr. Emslie. 

AFTERNOON. 


Pittsburg ............00001 00 60 0-1 
Washington ... 03830000831 1-8 

Base hits—Pittsburg, 8; Washington, 12. Er- 
rors—Pittsburg, 3; Washington, 1. Batteries— 
Hawley and Sugden; Mercer and McGuire. Um- 
pire—Mr. Emslie. 

AT BOSTON—MORNING. 

Roston ..ccosssessereer 8 200000 
Cleveland 900010000 1-2 

Base hits—Boston, 6; Cleveland, 6. Errors— 
Boston, 5; Cleveland, 2. Batteries—Sullivan and 
Bergen; Young and Zimmer.- Umpire—Mr. 


Keefe. 
AFTERNOON. 


Boston .sccsceses er od et oD Ue Me et 
Cleveland 02416100 0-14 
Base hits—Boston, 18; Cleveland, 17. Errors— 
Boston, 8; Cleveland, § Batteries—Stivetts, 
Nichols, Bergen, and Terry; Wallace and O’Con- 
nor. Umpire—Mr. Keefe. 

AT PHILADELPHIA—MORNING. 
Philadelphia . 343 3 0 0..—19 
Bt, EGU. oc nv bardeesss 0002030106 

Base hits—Philadelphia, 18; St. Louis, 8. Er- 
rors—Philadelphia, 1; St. Louis, 4. Batteries— 
McGill and Boyle; Donohue, Kissing, and Mur- 
phy. Umpires—Messrs. Campbell and Henderson. 

AFTERNOON. 


Philadelphia ...... 0000 0..-—7 
St Louis........ sspiens 00010900 0-1 

Base hits—Philadelphia, 11; St. Louis, 6. Er- 
rors—St. Louis, Batteries—Taylor and Cle- 
ments; Hart and McFarland. Umpires—Messrs. 
Henderson and Campbell. 

AT BALTIMORE—MORNING. 
Baltimore .......+-..-.-2 801000 0..-6 
Cincinnat! ......+-++++-1 80001 0 0-5 

Base hits—Baltimore, 8; Cincinnati, 10. Er- 
rors—Baltimore, 3; Cincinnati, 2. Batteries—Mc- 
Mahon and Robinson; Dwyer, Fisher, and 
Vaughan. Umpires—Messrs. Lynch and Weid- 


man. 
AFTERNOON. 


Baltimore ........+.055-1 0003 31 
Cincinnati 10010001 36 
Base hits—Baltimore, 19; Cincinnati, 12. Er- 
rors—Baltimore, 4; Cincinnati, 4. Batteries— 
Heffer and Robinson; Fisher and Vaughan,’ Um- 
pires—Messrs. Lynch and Weidman. 


1 0-6 
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1 0—7 
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Atlantic League Games. 


AT NEWARK (two games)— 
Newark, 8; Metropolitan, 7. 
Newark, 8; Metropolitan, 1. 
AT PATERSON (two games)— 
Paterson, 8; Wilmington, 2. 
Paterson, 18; Wilmington, 5. 
AT NEW-HAVEN (afternoon)— 
New-Haven, 9; Hartford, 3. 
AT HARTFORD (morning)— 


New-Haven, 5; Hartford, 4. 





CLOSE BASEBALL AT ORANGE. 


The Riverton Club Loses and Wins a 
Game by a Single Run, 


ORANGE, N. J., May 30.—Two of the most 
exciting and best played baseball games ever 
seen here were played to-day at the Orange Oval 
by the nines of the Orange and Riverton Ath- 
letic Clubs, each winning one game by one run. 
In the morning the visitors came out on top, 
after eleven hard-fought innings, in which some 
‘pretty stick work by both sides was witnessed, 
Orange getting the lead in the sixth inning 
and holding it until the ninth bécause of supe- 


rior base runni o 
the Philadelphias were 


In the ninth fnning 
rattled and let in three runs, none of which 
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Are as much rior to 
lseeceeeee Pills 


HUMPHREYS 
Wheel Strain 


of the knee, leg, back or side; lameness, 
soreness, or excessive fatigue are relieved 
like magic by No, 15. 

Strains in persons so inclined develop 
Rheumatism and Lumbago. No. 15 is a 
perfect cure. Carry a vial in the tool bag. 

Dyspepsia, indigestion, weak stomach, 
bad taste, coated tongue, offensive breath, 
loss of appetite, and dull, heavy, stupid 
feeling, rising of water or food after eat- 
ing, belching of wind, sense of a load or 
stone in the stomach, sense of fullness or 
distress after eating, cured by No. 10. 

More of such sufferers have been re- 
stored to Lirg, HEALTH and ViGoR by 
the persistent use of Speciric 10 than by 
any other remedy. 


4 
‘77’ ror COLDS 
Homeopathic Manual mailed free. 


Sold by druggists, or sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price, 25 cents to $1.00. Humphreys’ Medicine 
Company, 111 William St., New-York. 








were earned, but the home team did likewise, 
and allowed their guests to tally four times 
without earning a run. Then the pitchers were 
changed, and Westervelt took Richie’s place 
in the box for Orange, and McFetridge teplaced 
Schoenhut, who had been twirling for the vis- 
itors. Scores of both games follow: 


3 


CHNOMMINNSD 
cocMoruorch 


Will’ ms, 
}}Gorman, 
Sh’h’t, p.-r 
Cook, if... 
Crump, 
Turner, 4 
Bald’s'n, 

Hig’ y,rf.-lbi 
Grorf, c.....1 
M’F’ ge,rf.-p.1 


Total....10 
003090 3 
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Total.....9 12 33 16 


a eae 
Riverton 4 0 10000 4 0 1—10 


Earned runs—Orange, 4; Riverton, 2. First 
base on errors—Orange, 1; Riverton, 2. Left on 
bases—Orange, 8; Riverton, 9. Bases on balls— 
Off Ritchie, 6; off Shoenhut, 7. Struck out—By 
Ritchie, 3; by Shoenhut, 7; by Westervelt, 1. 
Stolen bases—Goeckel, Williams, Gorman, High- 
ley, Goeckel, Avil. Sacrifice hits—Murray, Avil, 
Gorman, Shoenhut, Balduson, Groff, Crump, 
Higby. Two-base hits—Cook, Balduson, Homer. 
Three-base hit—Thomas. Home run—Cuming. 
Double play—Avil and Murroy. Wild pitches— 
Shoenhut, (2,) Westervelt. Passed balls—Groff, 
(2,) Renning, (2.) Hit by pitcher—McFetridge. 
Umpire—Mr. Jack Hartley. 


AFTERNOON GAME. 
RIVERTON. 
R1B PO 
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0) Will’ms, 3b..0 
2 Gorman, cf..0 
1/Sho’nhut, 1f.0 
0; Cook, ". 
0 Crump, ss...0 
0/Turner, 2b..0 
0 McFet’ge, p.0 
0) Highley, 1b.0 
0 Graft 0 


Goeckel, 1b.. 
Richie, lf... 
Smith, 3b.. 

Cuming, c... 
Homer, 2b.. 
Ren’ng, rf.. 
West’ velt, p. 


CWOCDMOmMMOS 
koocooococo 
OOP Re eee 
wWOUNSCOCOSOD 
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Riverton ... 0 000 0-0 
Earned runs—Orange, 1. First base on errors— 
Orange, 1. Left on bases—Orange, 10; Riverton, 
Bases on. Balls—Off Westervelt, 4; off McFit- 
ridge, 8. Struck out—By Westervelt, 7; by Mc- 
Fitridge, 2. Stolen bases—Gorman, Avil, Richie, 
Cuming. Two-base hits—Goeckel, Renning. 
Double play—Westervelt, Homer, and Goeckel. 
Passed ball—Graff. Umpires—Jack Hartley and 
Mr. McGiiiis. 


Married Men Win at Baseball. 


A game of baseball was played yesterday after- 
noon between the married and single men of El- 
ton Street, between Blake and Sutter Avenues, 
in the Twenty-sixth Ward of Brooklyn. The 
features of the game were a home run by Derby, 
(married,) and one by Comollo, (single,) some 


slides and a somersault to second by Miller, a 
good steal to third by Freyer, some misses at 
the bat by Bender and Gillen, muffs by Romane 
and Kohler, and good all-around playing by Wat- 
son, J. Meyer, Krutzkamp, Sr., and T. Meyer. 
This was the score by nnings: 
Married oi ; 0226404 2 2—22 
Single .. sO @.0-1.0 110 1—4 
Base hits—Married, 21; Sifgle, 11. Errors—Mar- 
ried, 9; Single, 7. Batteries—Keenan and T. 
Murphy; Krutzkamp, Jr., H. Murphy, and A. 
Meyer. Umpire—Mr. Billings. 


South Orange Club Wins. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 30.—The South Orange 
Field Club defeated the Spalding Literary Union 


of New-York this afternoon in a_well-played 
game of baseball at South Orange. The score: 
South Orange..........1 0 56 0 0 1 2 1..--10 
Spalding 20000501 1—9 

Base hits—South Orange, 10; Spalding, 2. Er- 
rors—South Orange, 6; Spalding, 6. /Batteries— 
Byron and Byron, for South Orange; Denny and 
Costello fur Spalding. 


Oritani, 13; Cuban Ex-Giants, 6. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., May 30.—Twenty-five 
hundred people saw the Oritani Field Club's base- 


ball nine defeat the Cuban ex-Giants here to-day 
by this score: 
Oritarl soccsess-S 20008 1 «2 O-13 
Cuban ex-Giants 8000000 06 
Base Hits—Oritani, 14; Cuban ex-Giants, 7. 
Errors—Oritani, 2; Cuban ex-Giants, 6. Batteries 
—Van Zant,- Murphy, and O'Neil; Selden, B. 
Jackson, and Smith. 





LAWN TENNIS AT ORANGE. 


Spirited Play Witnessed in the Open- 
ing Tournament, 


ORANGE, N. J., May 80.—The lawn tennis sea- 
son was opened here to-day by the Orange Lawn 
Tennis Club’s tournament. A large crowd was 
present and much enthusiasm was manifested in 
the number of’spirited plays that were made. 
The summary follows: 

Men’s Singles.—Preliminary Round—F. B. Hague 
beat W. Scott, 6—3, 6—1; Stanley Ward beat §. 

6—0; F. F. Miles beat Robert 
6—5; Wilbur Ryle beat H. §&. 

Waterman, 6—2, 5—6, 6—3; J. Griffin beat H. 
Brigham, 6—2, 6—2; W. Vanderkieft beat A. G. 
Borden, 6—2 . A. Gould beat H. Mc- 
Cabe, 6—3, 6-3; Edward Lyman beat M. Og- 
den, G—2, 6—4; J. Schimmel beat, A. B, John- 
ston, 6—3, @—-0. 

First Round—R. A. Griffin beat E. M. Pierce, 
6—2, 6—1; George H. Miles beat A. 1l’'Homme- 
dieu, 6—0, —2; F. B. Hague beat Stanley 
Ward, 6—3, 6—5; Frank F. Miles beat Wilbur 
Ryle, 6—4, 6—0; W. Vanderkieft beat J. Griffin, 
6—4, 5—6, 6—2; Edward Lyman beat C. A. 
Gould, 6—5, 6—3; R. M. Miles, Jr., beat J. 
Schimmel, 6—3, 5—6, 6—4; C. R. Runyon beat 
H. W. Hague, 6—4, 5. 

Second Round—George H. Ro As 
Griffin, 6—2, 6—1. 

Men's Doubles.—Preliminary Round—H. W. and 
F. B. Hague beat C. A. Gould and Stanley 
Ward, 6—2, 6—1. 

First Round—G. H. and F. F. Miles beat W. 
Vanderkieft and R. M. Miles, Jr., 6—4, b 
7—5; H. W. and F. B. Hague beat Edward 
Lyman and R. A. Griffin, 8-6, 7—5. 


Miles beat 


Cadet Cycle Races. * 


Utica, N. Y., May 30.—At the cadets’ cycle 
meet, at the. Utica Park, to-day, the summaries 
were: 
One-Mile, 

Utica; W 

Jones, Rome, third. Time—2:38. 

One-Mile, Open.—Won by George Wilson, Utica; 
Theodore Schmidt, Ilion, second; K. B. Schmidt, 
Utica, third. Time—2:264%. 

One-Mile, Handicap.—Won by Claude M, Smith, 
(125 yards;) George L. Wilson, Utica, second; 
Cc. L. Hanchett, Waterville, third. Time— 


2:21 1-5. 
One-Half Mile, Open.—Won by K. B. Schmidt, 
Utica; C. |>H. Thompson, second; Theodore 

Schmidt, Ilion, third. Time—1:10. 
Two-Mile, Handicap.—Won by C. M. Smith. 
L. Wilson, second; W. M. 


Novice.—Won by George L. Wilson, 
Mooney, sear wwe fe second; H. H. 


le 


Whitesborough; G. 
Neill, Ilion, third. Time—4:55. 


Rambling Wheelmen’s Ten-Mile Race. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., May 30.—The ten-mile 
road race of the Rambling Wheelmen was run 
over the Southport course this morning. Her- 
man Leopold,’scratch man, of this city, won the 
time prize in 26:42. R. B. Tracy of Hartford, also 
a scratch man, was second. The other leaders, in 
their. order, were J. W. Smith, Hartford; James 
Lango, Waterbury; W. G. Wheeler; J. B. Ferris, 
L. Feer, Bridgeport; Silas Vaneland, Waterbury. 

Martin, Walsh of Milford was the first man to 
cross the tape. He had a handicap of three 
and a half minutes. His time was 80:08. ere 
were fifty . at the start 
numbered fully. 4,000 persons, and 2,000 more 
were scattered along the line. 


Fast Time at the Martin Race. 


BUFFALO, May 380.—Eleyen men broke Fic 
twenty-five-miile road record over the famous 
Martin course to-day in the face of a heavy 
wind. A. H. Haight, having 1% minutes’ handi- 
cap, won the first time prize in 1:07:37%; pre- 
vious record, 1:10:30, made by F. F. nert 
last year. - ‘ ; 

The first prize, a horse and trap valued. at 

, was won by J. F. ‘Higgins of the J’rens 
Cycling Club of Buffalo, a 7%-minute man. His 
time was 1:11:12. More than 200 men started, 
and upward of 125 finished. - 4 


Naval Cadets Beat the Potomacs. 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., May 30.—The naval cadets 
this ot eee a ight-oared stielt race 


\ 











SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIANS HAVE 
A RACE FOR THE HALF-RATERS, 


va 


The Clubhouse: Opened for the Season 

with Appropriate Ceremonies— 
Yachts Saluted and Dressed Ship, 
and the Members and Their Many 
Guests Celebrated the Day—A Big 
Fleet of Yachts in: the Harbor— 


Some Who Were Present. 


The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club 
opened its season yesteyday, and with 
such a delightful day, a gracious House 
Committee, and an alert Racing Commit- 
tee, the auspices were of the pleasantest. 
The beautiful! grounds and the clubhouse 
surmounting the bluff of Centre Island, 
overlooking Oyster Bay and its picturesque 
setting of hill and glade, and verdant na- 
ture, seemed never more charming. From 
a sporting standpoint the race of the half 
raters was the event of the day, though to 
members of the club, a cat race was of no 
little interest. Socially, 
making occasion for the club, for there 
was a larger gathering than has ever be- 
fore been enticed to the club’s Summer 
home—more attractive for its very remote- 
ness from village hubbub. 

The formal commissioning, of the club 
toak place at noon, but before that hour 


it was an epoch-_ 





and, finding {it out too late to recover, with- 
drew. The Willada redeemed herself from 
the defeat at the New-Rochelle race last 
week by overmatching the Paprika, last 
week's winner. The Hope was sailed yes- 
terday ay her owner with Larry Hunting- 
ton, her builder, as forward hand, Design- 
er. Olinstead sailed the Triiby. 
for the winner was a silver cup. 

‘The numbered club’ cats were sent away 
at 1:58, three times around the inner tri- 
augular course, about seven miles, as com- 
pared with ten miles for the half-raters. A 
pewter mug goes to the winning sailor. D. 
le Roy Dresser, who had. Mrs. Dresser in 
his crew, went over the line first, followed 
by J. Murray, R. A. Rutherford, and J. 
red Tams, in the order named. They 
maintained the same positions throughout, 
save that Rutherford dropped astern and 
finished as follows: Dresser, 3:24:26; Mur- 
ray, Rs croase te Tams, 3:26:23;/ Rutherford, 
bes. $ oe 

The events were managed by a Racing 
Committee composed of «Oliver -E. Crom- 
well, Chairman; Charles W. Wetmore, 
‘Walter C. rr, Le Roy Dresser, and 
Charles A. Sherman. 

Charles H. Leland, R. C. Wetmore, Stan- 
ley W. Dexter, and J. W. Beekman are the 
Ifouse Committee who had charge of the 
Jay’s entertainment, 


The prize 





LARCHMONT’S NEW HOUSE, 


The Members of the Club Present a 
Cup to Augustus Monroe. 


LARCHMONT, N. Y., May 20.—The Larchmont 
Yacht Club went into commission at 4 o'clock 
this afternoon. The harbor was filled with the 
boats of visiting yachtsmen, and fifty guns or 
more saluted the colors. 

The formal opening of the clubhouse to-day 
was of unusual interest, because, since the club 
went out of commission last Autumn, the club- 
house has been enlarged and remodeled through- 
out. It is undoubtedly the finest home for yachts- 
men on Long Island Sound, and, it is said, com- 
pares favorably with any yacht clubhouse in the 
world. 

Three hundred men or more had assembled on 
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Seawanhaka Yacht Clubhouse. 





most of the gallant yachtsmen and their 
guests had arrived. The roomy first floor 
and the wide veranda offered a shady re- 
treat from a sun which, despite the efforts 
of a southwesterly breeze, threatened to 
raise the temper of the atmosphere. Lan- 
der’s Orchestra was stationea in the large 
reception room, set, off with luxuriant 
palms effectively arranged in corner and al- 


cove, and a little dancing was‘indulged in. 
As the morning wore on the straggling sil- 
ver-lined clouds threw shade spots over 
the bay and the breeze fresnened, but only 
enough to flutter the pennants of the fleet 
and to promise conditions ideal for the con- 
tests of the aquatic insects that were to 
wrestle in their delicate way for the honors 
of the day. 

When the sun was over the meridian a 
gun was fired from the bluff, and the club 
colors were broke out at the truck of the 
great flagstaff in front of the clubhouse, 
and at the same moment the American 
yacht ensign was run up to the peak 
of the flagstaff. Then a pretty display took 
place in the bay. The flagship, Commodore 
H. C. Rouse’s Iroquois, belched forth a 
salute and dressed ship, and every yacht 
in the fleet took the cue and echoed and 
re-echoed the noisy signal of opening day. 
Among them were Vice Commodore 58. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger’s’ sloop  Indo- 
lent, ex-Commodore E. C. _ Benedict's 
steam yacht Oneida, Frederick G. Bourne’s 
steamer Reverie, F. H. Benedict’s steam- 
er Vision, the steam yacht Elsa, with 
its fair commander, Capt. Eloise L 
Breese; Walter Luttgen’s steam yacht 
Linta, the Norota, owned by F. N. Hoyt; 
T. C. Zerega’s gece Peri, the yawl Audax, 
owned by H. W. Eaton; J. W. Beekman’s 
sloop Mirth, Schuyler Merritt's Madrine, 
Dr. F. Soldern’s Cupid, and the schooner 
vacht Alcaea, under charter this season 
to David Dows, Jr. 

Among the attendants at the opening. 
were Rear Admiral Henry Erben, Miss 
Erben, Herbert L. Satterlee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Dexter, Col. and Mrs. §S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, H. W. Hayden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Jennings, J. Murray Mitchell, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. LeRoy Dresser, Bayard 
Foulke, William Foulke, Miss Foulke, C. H. 
Leland, Miss Leland, Mrs. Roswell Hitch- 
cock, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Higbie, Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Emory, Miss Wood- 
nult, Miss Huntington, Mrs. Young, Miss 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Benedict, Miss 
Tolfrer. Miss Wilmerding, Miss G. Wilmer- 
ding, Miss Coudert. Miss Alexander. 

F. . Coudert, Jr., Andrew ag Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Ely, Charles Poix, illiam 
Allen, C. P. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
E. Cromwell, C.. C. Haight, J. Langdon 
Ward, Miss Rutherford, Benjamin F. Lea, 
John Hyslop, Mrs, Gregory Sutton, Mrs. 
Jex, Gerard Beekman, James W. Beekman, 
Miss Beekman, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Pe- 
ters, William Gracie Uhlschoffer, Irving 
Cox, oR, oA 4 liam Gardner, the 
Misses du Vivier, Mr. and Mrs. Colgate 
Hoyt, ‘Mr. and Mrs. J. Fre@-Tams, George 
Bullock, W. P. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
gustus Montant, F. D, Weeks, Mr. and Mrs, 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Wetmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Wood, Miss Garret- 
son, and Walter Satterlee. 

A fine luncheon was served in the billiard 
hall at noon, while many guests were en- 
tertained on the larger yachts. 

In view of the notice brought to the half- 
raters by the Ethelwynne-Spruce,y races of 
last season and the prospective contests 
this Summer between Yankee and Canadian 
boats of this class, special interest attached 
to the first event of the day. The boats 
entered . yesterday in the first class all 
came within the 15-foot racing length re- 
quirement, the entries being the Willada, 
W. G. Newman; Two Step, W. H. Jennings; 
Olita, H. C. Rouse; Hope, Arthur Iselin; 
Gnome, F. M. Hoyt; Terrapin, W. S. Peters 
Trilby, G. G, Tyson, and Paprika, Cc. § 
Hoyt. L. D. Huntington’s Question took 
part, though not entered. 

The course included a long leg from off 
the club float out to a buoy orf Plumb Point 
and back around the usual inner triangle 
course, twice around, and thence again 
around the inner triangle. The preparatory 
signal was given at 12:30, and the little fleet 
started off in a bunch. The buoy off 
Plumb Point was not there when they ar- 
rived. It had capsized and drifted away. 
The boats were consequently recalled. Then 
the club’s launch Seawanhaka acted as 
stakeboat in the place of the missing buoy, 
and a new start was made at 1:53 P. M. 

The half-raters went across the line in the 
following order: Two Step, Olita, Hope, 
Paprika, Gnome, Willada, Question, Terra- 
pin, and Trilby. 

The boats made a pretty start, nearly 
bunched as before, a run with booms to 
port, They jibed at the Point, and made a 
reach to the buoy with the wind on the port 
quarter, then a beat toward Moses Point, 
and a run home with spinnakers set. 

The wind was a little flukey, and the 
Two Step made half of the first round of 
the course under a reef. She led still at 
the first mark, however, a mile from the 
start, when the boats were strung out as 
follows: Two Step, Willada, Hope, Olita, 
Question, Trilby, Terrapin, and Paprika. 

They reached the starting point at the 
end of the first round as follows: Hope, 
2:57:00; .Trilby, 2:58:15; Willada, 2:50:80: 
Olita, 3:01:00; Paprika, 3:01:45; Terrapin, 
3:02:10; Two Sten, 3:02:45. 

The Gnome had injured her centreboard 
and had withdrawn. The Two Step, which 
lost some time. by missing a buoy and hav- 
ing to take it up on the starboard hand 
shook out her reef. The Hope, which fin- 
ished the first leg of the second round 1:15 
ahead of Trilby, steadily increased it to 
2:15 at the end of the round, when the boats 
pounee” the mark in _ = Lag akg ier: 

um oO Step, Fa a, 
Olita, . uestion, 
The Question, which was not regularly 
entered, but bah mee Me 4 wee (amen. sade 
a y poor sho oug ear she 
sailed around the Ethelwynne. littl 
racers finished as follows: 


Finish: 
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the broad piazzas and lawn overlooking | 2 bay 


before the colors were unfurled and the salute 
was fired. The instant the great forty-foot flag 
of the club was loosed, nearly’ all the yachts 
in the harbor unfurled hundreds of pretty flags 
and streamers, making the gayest and brightest 
scene imaginable. ' 
In the absence of Commodore H. M. Gillig, 
Vice Commodore C. A. Postley formally opened 
the club in a short speech, in which he con- 
gratulated its members on the completion of 
their magnificent clubhouse. A _ congratulatory 
telegram, dated London, from Commodore Gil- 
lig, was read. 
nels M. Scott then spoke of the great serv- 
ice Augustin Monroe, Chairman of ‘the House 
Committee, had performed by giving his per- 
sonal attention to supervising the improvements 
of the clubhouse, and in behalf of the Board of 
Trustees presented to Mr. Monroe a great silver 
loving cup. It bore the inscription, ‘‘ Presented 
to Augustin Monroe, Chairman of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Clubhouse Committee, by his as- 
— on the Board of Trustees, May 30, 


A Monroe was surprised by the gift. Some 
e remarked that it wag the first time any- 
thing had been done in the Larchmont Yacht 
Club that had escaped Mr. Monroe's attention. 

The next ceremony was hoisting the colors of 
the Rocking Chair Fleet and the Kickers’ Club, 
accompanied by firing a salute to Admiral David 
B. Gilbert of the Rocking Chair Fleet. 

Mr. Scott made Admiral Gilbert custodian of a 
great hand-painted glass carboy. Mr. Scott said 
that the carboy was to take the place of a chal- 
lenge cup this season, to be, fought over by the 

Eastwards "’ and the ‘‘ Westwards,”’ two rival 
organizations of the club, that sail a race each 
year and try to win by hook or crook. Ran- 
dolph _Hurry responded for the ‘* Westwards,"’ 
and William §S. Alley responded for the ‘‘ East- 
wards.”’ 

The Seventh Regiment Band of New-York 
City played appropriate airs during the opening 
ayn. | 

mong those present were Rear Commodore E. 
8S. Hatch, E. J. Greacen, George W. Kidd, Ho- 
ratio R. Harper, William Murray, Theodore D. 
Rich, ex-Commodore G. C. W. Lowrey, Alfred 
Marshall, Mayhew W. Bronson, W. Gould Bro- 
kaw, A. G. Hapgood, H. W. Bucknall, F. D. 
Shaw, T. S. Drowne, Jr., Stanley Greacen, H. 
E. Smith, E. Lamson, J. D. Goin, Col. C. Me- 
Lean, C. C. Little, William B. Jenkins, F. ; 
Flint, Frank L. Anthony, F. L. Unger, D. B 
Gilbert, G. W. Plum, Dr. C. F. Roberts. W. C 
Hall, Frank Hardy, D.. 8S. Babcock Col. : 
jam Hester, Thomas Rowe, C. P. O'S 
wald Sanderson, G. P. Butler, G. L; Ronalds 
Senn. ae et H. Yard, W. H. Butler. 

> rmack, C, 
Lockwood. Irving Cannon, and I. M. 

e improvements made last Winter 
Larchmont Yacht Clubhouse lost $50,000. The 
house Is nearly twice as large as it was before. The 
main entrance is near the centre of the build- 
ing. At the left of the main hall is a ladies’ re- 
ception room, splendidly furnished. The hall 
terminates in a large reading room overlooking 
the bay. A hall running lengthwise of the house 
on the left of the main hall leads to the main 
dining room. The new addition to the house in- 
cludes a superb billard room, offices and lounging 
rooms, and bar on the ground floor, and. upstairs a 
a library and reading room, the model room, 
and many other apartments and sleeping rooms. 
The decorations everywhere are highly artistic, 
and the furnishings are of the most elaborate 
yi oy tng mere ponetnte. 

€ House Committee kindly presented to Tur 
NEwW-YORK TIMEs a set of eleven views, Bo. 
ing the main features of both the exterior and {n- 
terior of the superb clubhouse. 





HERA WON THE RACE. 


Indian Harbor Club’s Contest for the 
New Thirty-Footers, 


GREENWICH, Conn., May 30.—Unusual interest 
was manifested in yachting circles over the spe- 
cial race for the new thirty-foot sloops, sailed 
here to-day by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
The well-known yachts Shamrock and Daphne 
followed the competitors over the ‘course, while 
Cc. Oliver Iselin of Defender fame pnd other 
prominent patrons of yachting were interested 
spectators on the steamer W. C. Flint. Out of 
five entries carded but two sloops contested—the 
Warra, owned by J. Stillman, Atlantic Yacht 
Club, sailed by ‘‘ Eddie’’ Kish, and the Hera, 
owned by R. N. Ellis, New-York Yacht Club, and 
sailed by Capt. Bird. The Vaquero III., Musme, 
and Departure did not compete on account of 
non-arrival. , 

The course was a triangular one of fifteen miles 
from a stakeboat to Matinnecock Buoy, Long Isl- 
and, to Centre Island, Long Island, thence back to 

e stakeboat. The wind was a freshenjng one 
from the southeast. The Regatta Committee 
comprised G. F. Gartland, Chairman; Charles F. 
McManus and D. W. Merritt. - 

The Hera crossed the line at 11:50, the Warra 
following 14 seconds later. . The Hera’ rounded 
the Matinnecock Point Buoy at 12:58:30. the Warra 
following at 12:59:58. At 2:01:40 the Hera round- 
ed the Centre Island Buoy, the Warra following 
at 2:21:47. Both sloops then started on the home 
run, with a fresh soutbwesf breeze, the Hera 
rovndine the stakeboat at 2:49:13 and the Warra 
at 2:50:47. 

Following is the table: 


Finish. 

Yacht. Owner. H.M.S.° 
Warra, J. Stiliman........-3:50:47 
Hera, R. N. Ellis..........2:49:13 


The Hera won by 1 minute 34 seconds. 





AMERICAN YACHT FESTIVITIES. 


The Flag Hoisted and Saluted and a 
Dance in the Evening. 


‘Port CHESTER, N. Y., May 30,—The Amer- 
fean Yacht Club’s fleet at Milton Point went into 
commission this afternoon at 4 o’clock. Mrs. J. 
H. Wainwright broke out the club flag, which 
was greeted by cheers from the 100 guests and 
members on the club lawn, and by a. salute from 
the boats in the harbor. , 

“The following boats, with parties on board, 
were present at the ceremony: Commodore John 


H. Flagier’s steam yacht Anita, C. M. Wyland’s 
sloop Viola, Commodore C. ‘H. 'Evens's steam 
yacht Hirondelie, William H. Butler's steam 
— F t-Me-Not, Charles H. ills’s sloop 
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Weatherby, Dr. Samuel Hall, 
. D., and a party of eight. 
After the ceremonies were music and dancing 

until late in the evening. 


P. J. MeCourt, 





HARLEM’S BIG REGATTA. 


Fifty-one Yachts Ractd for Prizes on 
the Sound, 


Fifty-one yachts started in the annual regatta 
of the Harlem Yacht Club yesterday. The race 
Was a good one, and many close contests were 
furnished. The yachts were started off Belden’s# 
Dock, at City. Island. The big ones went to 
Throgg’s Neck, then to Mattinnecock Point and 
back, twenty miles. . The next classes sailed six- 
teen miles, going direct to Mattinnecock Point, and 
the smali boats sailed twelve miles, turning at 


the Ola Hen Buoy. Fair time was made, consid- 
ering the light and fickle winds that prevailed 
Nearly all day. . 

The cluk members and their friends followed 
the yachts in the iron steamboat Cygnus. Fol- 
lowing is the tahie: 

SLOOPS—43-FOOT CLASS, 
Elapsed Corrected 
Finish. Time. Time. 
4:28:42 4:17:23 4:17:23 
123:08 4:12:12 4:10:56 
142:23 4:30:58 4:28:06 


Name. Start. 
Pontiac 12:11:1 
12:10:56 
Whitecap....... 12:11:25 
Katie Louise... 12:11:54 751:20 4:39:26 4:36:06 
Mary B > 12:11:35 4:41:13 4:29:38 4:23:19 
CABIN SLOOPS—36-FOOT CLASS. 
12:12:12 Did not finish. 
Reliance........ 12:12:46 65:33:08 5:20:22 
Tola 12:12:09 Did not finish. 
Fidelio, (yawl). 12:15:00 4:59:01 4:44:01 
CABIN SLOOPS—30-FOOT CLASS. 
BIG 22s ivese 2:11:09 Did not finish. 
; 5:29:26 5:16:35 
5:39:32 5:26:56 
Did not finish. 


5:18:56 


50 Did not finish. 
2:38 Did not finish. 
211:57 5:35:44 6:23:47 
2:12:08 Did not finish. 
OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL—30 FEET. 
Cygnet ... 2:21:54 Did not finish. 
Maud 2:21:08 4:89:46 4:18: 
Delphine ....... 321:30 4:32:12 4:10:42 
E. J. Sloat..... 12:20:40° 4:26:12 4:05:32 
222:15 4:43:37 4:21:22 
OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL—25-FOOT 
Americus ...... 222:23 4:47:49 4:25:24 
323: 5:07:33 4: 
2:25 3% 2 5 
:22:50 5:46: 5:23: 
24:16 5:06:10 ~4:41:5 
CATS—30-FOOT 
Mollie Bawn... 12:17:25 5:14:54 
Exonian ....... 12:17:46 Did not 
CABIN CATS—25-FOOT 
2:15:12 Did not 
2:15:12 Did not 
2:20:44 Did not 
2:15:00 Did not 
718:15 5:23:16 
Tuesday 2:20:00 5:20:20 5:00:20 
St. Elmo If.... 12:16:00 5:46:14 5:30:14 
OPEN CATS—39-FOOT CLASS. 
SOMONE «vo padivas 12:24:10 5:00:32 4:36:22 
Let-Her-Go .... 12622:25 6:23:56 5:01:31 
2 OPEN CATS—25-FOOT CLASS. 
Emily. .....+e:., 12:2 5:05:12 
Emma S 2:2 5:05:52 
Norman finish. 
Elsie Eee 5:33:05 
SEEN 4 icpio-s akon finish. 
Bubble 4:42:09 
Madeline 5:24:59 
Violet 4:53:08 


5:20:59 


CABIN 


CLASS, 
finish. 
finish. 
finish. 
finish. 
5:05:01 


Winona 
Mohican ....... 





2:39:00 

2:39:15 

3:04:00 a: 

2:59:00 2:40:55 2 

2:45:00 2:29:46 2: 

The winners were Sasqua, Reliance, Theresa, 

Nomad, E. J. Sloat, Americus, Mollie Bawn, 

Tuesday, Emma 38., and Starling. The Starling 

won the Directors’ Cup for making the hest time 
ever the course. 


Starling 
Whiz 
Little Willie... 








BRITANNIA AND NIAGARA, 


Winners in the Thames Yacht Clab 
Races, 


LONDON, May 30.—The match races of the 
New Thames Yacht Club, from South End to 
Harwich, were sailed to-day. he sky was 
cloudy, and there was a contrary tide, with the 
wind from the northeast. The start was made at 
9:55 A. M. In the race for the large raters the 
Satanita crossed the line 10 seconds ahead of 
the Britannia, which was followed by the Ailsa, 
Caress, Isolde, Corsair, and Hester. 

In the race for twenty-raters the Penitent 
crossed the line first and the Niagara last. 
Afterward the Britannia and the Niagara over- 
hauled the leaders in their respective classes, 

Following are the times of the yachts at the 
finish: Satanita, 4:34:32; Britannia, 4:37:87; 
Ailsa, 4:41:56; Hester, 5:18:21; Isolde, 5:27:04; 
Corsair, 5:44:15. 

In the race for the twenty-raters the Niagara 
finished at 5:04:14, and the Penitent at 5:57:47. 
The Pritanoia won the larger rater race on time 
allowances by 17 seconds. The Britannia’s new 
rating is 97, the Satanita’s, 100.1, and the 
Allsa’s, 100.1, 


| 
| 
| 
; 


Kill Von Kull Club’s Regatta. 


The annual open regatta of the Kill Von Kull 
Yacht Club was held in Newark Bay yesterday 
afternoon in a light breeze. 

The start was from a stakeboat off the club- 
house at Port Richmond, S. I. It was made at 
1 o’clock. The race was over a triangular course 
of five miles, which was sailed over three times. 
The schedule is as follows: 

CLASS A, CABIN CATS, 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time. ime. 

Name and owner. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Drift, W. L. Barnard 2:10:40 2:09:42 
CLASS B, OPEN SLOOPS, 22 FEET AND OVER. 
Iroquois, W. W. Genet 1:55:50 1:55:50 

CLASS C, OPEN SLOOPS, UNDER 22 FEET. 
Just Woke Up, William House- 

MOM cccce 
CLASS F, OPEN CATS, OVER 18 FEET AND 

UNDER 20 FEET. 

Minnie H., J. I. Houseman....1:54:17 1:51:01 
CLASS G, OPEN CATS, 16 FEET AND UNDER 
18 FEET. 

Maggie P., C. Lissenden 


May Lee, Charles Hunt 
Millie, C. A. Passmore.........2:09:58 2: 


CLASS H, OPEN CATS, UNDER 16 FEET. 
Irvi H., Irving Houseman... .2:22:14 2:09.18 
Nit, Clifton Braisted Did not finish. 
Imp, C. Thomas ..-Did not finish. 

The fast-time prize was awarded to Minnie H. 

The Regatta Committee consisted of H. E. Buel, 
George Ross, J. I. Houseman, T. F. Donovan, 
and H. E. Hastings. 


Knockabouts in a Squall. 


Boston, May 30.—The yachting season was 
opened to-day with a successful open race of the 
South Boston Club off City Point. Most of the 


race was sailed in a fresh southwest breeze, but 
a squall took a hand toward the finish. No ac- 
cidents occurred, but many withdrawals were 
compelled. That old-timrve Hanley Cape cat, the 
Harbinger, won in the first class, and the Ta- 
coma, a new one from ‘‘ Down East,’’ won in 
the second. Prizes In the other classes were won 
by winners in other seasons, except in the 
twenty-one-foot knockabout. Here the new Law- 
ley boat, Tautog, handily beat. the Jackear and 
the Water Lily, also new ones, while all three 
beat last year’s champion, La Chica, and the 
Spinster. The knockavouts also justified their 
good name by lugging whole: sail through the 
squall when almost everything else was eased up, 
and, in some cases, lowered away altogetrer. 


Cruise of Gravesend Bay Yachts. 


: The first annual cruise of the Gravesend Bay 
Yacht Club began yesterday. The fleet got under 
way off Ulmer Park at 10:80 o’clock. Commo- 


dore W. C. Morgan led, with the Acorn. He was 
followed by R. H. Sherwood, with the Louise; 
Mr. Beach, with his newly purchased sloop, as 
yet unnamed; Charles Simonson, with the cutter 
Gale, and A. Erdman, with the Portia. Richard 
Moore went to Sandy Hook with the Martha M., 
and A. F. Brombacher to Keyport with ° the 
schooner Loiterer. 


Coerinthian Fleet’s Opening. 
NEW-ROCHELLBE, N. Y., May 30.—The opening 
of the Corinthian Meet Clubhouse, on Harri- 
son's Island, was the chief event at the water 
front to-day. Both house and grounds had been 
put in excellent shape. The‘burgee of the club 
was hoisted and saluted at noon. Luncheon was 


served after the openi The mem- 
bere of ‘tie clu and thelr gueste went alliage. 





| Bay 


Wheatina for Breakfast? 

Certainly, because there is no 
Breakfast Food at all compared to it. 
It can be cooked perfectly in one min- 
ute. Think of that, ye early risers! You 
say you want something more? Well! 
What say you to a two-minute griddle 
cake, delicious and full of nourishment? 
We have it in our “ All Ready” Summer 
Griddle-cake Flour. Nothing equal to it 
on the earth. Ready when the coffee 
boils! Both of these marvelous foods are 
sold by grocers at 25c. a package, a pack- 
age lasting a family of four or five one 
week. Health Food Co., 61 Fifth Avenue. 


the afternoon on the flagships Euirzbia and 
Whileaway. Among those present were Commo- 
dore and Mrs. Pryer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
*hamberlain, William R. Corwin, Vice Commo- 
ore Browne, A. M. Hunter, W. R. Berth, E. K. 
Bourne, W. K. Bourne, Mr. and . . 
Schoonmaker, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Sutton, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Sparkman, Dr. F. H. Boynton, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. k. Walradt, BE. H. .urges, W. 
W. Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Zollikoffer, and 
Fleet Surgeon F.. S. Grant. 





Staten Island Club’s Races, 


The fifth annual club regatta of the Staten 
Island Yacht Club was held in the lower bay 
yesterday afternoon. The race was from the 
clubhouse at Stapleton, over a triangular course 
of twelve miles to Quickstep Buoy,. thence to 
Bay Ridge Buoy, finisG&ing at the ciubhouse. 

The entries were Cynthia, C. E. Hoyer; Mabel, 
W. H. Ludium; Madge, Hugo J. F. Lindeman; 
Frances, Charles Walters, Jr.; Carrie W., E. 5S. 
Seguine & Co. The race was, won by Madge, 
which défeated Carrie W. by 4 minutes. 


Horseshoe Harbor Yachtsmen. 


LARCHMONT, N. Y., May 30.--The Horseshoe 
Harbor Yacht Club went in commission this afte 
ernoon. ‘ This organization has a pretty club- 
house end a large membership. The clubhouse 
accommodates yachtsmen who iive at an Incon- 
venient walking distance from the Larchmont 
Yacht Clubhouse. ‘The ciub’s burgee was floated 
at 2:30 o’clock FP. M. Commodore B. C. Luckett 
and many members of the club were present. 


Jersey City Yacht Club's Sail. 

The yachts of the Jersey City Yacht Club took 
part in a short cruise yesterday. Tweive boats 
under the command of Commodore Alexander 
Rowe of the yacht Forsyth No. 3 left the club 
anchorage, at the foot of Communipaw Avenue, 
Jersey City, in the morning, und saned down the 
bay, through the Narrows, and back. There wae 
a dinner in the afternoon at the clubhouse. 

Lroot:lyn’s Vleet Reviewed. 
Yacht Club Ifouse at Gravesend 
yestergay, and then the fleet 

Steele from the 

the day the. yachs 
d and back. 


The Brooklyn 
opened 
Was reviewed _by 
flagshiy Dorothy. Le 
Saued to Swinburne, 


was 


PCALD DEAT SANGER, 
Three Races to His Credit at 
the Boston Meet, 


Placed 


Boston, May 30.--Bald beat three 
times at the meet of the Associated Cycle Ciubs 
at the new Charles River Park this afternoon. 
Fourteen thousand persons witnessed the races. 

The one-mile open professional was placed on 
the programme directly following the final heat 
of the novice mile, which was an exceedingly 
hot Face. The men ilned up as fullows: Bald, on 
the pole; Tommy Butler, Nat. Butler, Johnny 
Baker, Callahan, Cutter, Sanger, Allen, , and 
Steenson. Sanger played his old game, and) fell 
in behind the bunch, content to keep out of a 
pocket, ‘and confident of getting into position 
when it became necessary. There was no signifi- 
cant work until the last quarter of a mile 
Sanger had been gradually pulling up behind 
Bald, who was following the pace. 

Just at the turn Sanger brought everybody 
to their feet by a magnificent pull away, head- 
ing Bald and the pace. He swung far into the 
open, and started to spring for the tape. One 
minute it was Sanger, and the next it was Bald, 
and then Sanger again. Intense excitement 
prevailed. Bald’s ability now came to the 
front, and by a tremendous spurt he forced 
himself past Sanger to victory. Nat Butler, 
sneaking in after Sanger at the turn, had clung 
to his rear wheel, and finished third. 

Two features were the unpaced mile by San- 
ger and the mile, paced by a “‘ quint,’’ by Bald. 
‘there was a terrilic wind blowing when ‘Sanger 
came out to do his exhibition mile, and, con- 
sidering this fact, his time must be regarded 
as very remarkable. The mile was done in 
2:10 1.5. 

After Sanger had been cheered to the echo, the 
‘“‘quint’’ was brought out to pace Bald. The 
machine was mounted by Callahan, Nat Butler, 
Allen, Stevenson, and Mayo. The times were: 
One-quarter, 0:31 2-5; one-third, 0:41 1-5; one- 
half, 1:01 4-5; two-thirds, 1:211-5; three-quar- 
ters, 1:31; mile, 1:59 1-5. 

The summaries: 

Mile, Novice, Amateurs.—Won. by Richards; 

Howland second. Time—2:29 1-5, 

Half-Mile, Flying Start, Professional.—Won by 

Bald; Sanger second; Nat Butler third. Tintre— 


Sanger 


1:0}, 

Third Mile, Open, Amateur.—Won by Fuller, 
Bowden second. Time—0:45. 

One Mile, Open, Professional—Won by Bald, 
Sanger second, Butler third. Time—2:15 3-5. 
One-Half Miie, Handicap, Amateur.—Won by 
Williams, Hunt second, Richards third, Bailey 

fourth. Time—1:06 4-5. 

One Mile, Handicap, Professional.—Won by Bald, 
Allen second, ‘‘ Nat’’ Butler third, “ Tom” 
Butler fourth. Time—2:22. 

Mile, Handicap, Tandem, Professional.—Won by 
Mayo and Callahan, Stonge and Cutler second. 
Time—2:06. 

A. C. C. Championship, One Mile, Special Race 
for A. Cc. C. Amateurs Only.—Won by Far- 
rell, Fuller second, Marston third. Time— 
2:21 4-5. 


Chicago’s Big Road Race. 


CHICAGO, May 30.—The tenth annual Chicago 
road race was run this morning over the new 
course, from the town of Wheeling to Gartield 
Park, a distance of twenty-five miles, It was the 


most hotly contested race in the history of 
Chicago road races, and was won by P. 
Nelson of the Monitor Club, a nine-minute man, 
by a wheel. C. Levin of the Pizen Club, also 
a nine-minute man, was second, only a wheel's 
length separating him from J. W. Bell of the 
Irving Park Club, an eighi-minute man, who 
was third. The winner’? time, unofficial, is given 
as 1 hour and 19 minutes. , 

Five hundred and six men started in the race, 
The course, which was straightaway, was in fair 
condition, considering the heavy rain that fel? 


last night. 


A Race for Albert Mercy. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., May 30.—The ten-mile 
road race of the Asbury Park, Wheelmen. this 
afternoon was won by Albert Mercy, who covered 
the course in $1 minutes and 30 seconds; M. G. 
Pettinger was second;.George O’Brien third, and 
Leroy Walters fourth. Mercy had a handicap of 
4 minutes. Jesse Green won’ the time prize. 
His time was 29 minutes 30 seconds, which is 
very fast conside:ing the poor condition of the 


roads. 
—3 
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YESTEGDAY'S TEMPERATURE, 


Tae follawing revords are texer from ‘THE 
New-Youx Tiaes's thermometer, which Is 
placed on the fave of Tun Times Building, 
opyosite the Franklin Statuc, 6 feet above 
the street level, and from the thermometer 
of the Weather Bureau, which is 285 feet 
above the street level. Both records show 
the changes of temperature for the 24 hours 
ended at midnight, and that of the Weather 
Bureau gives the temperature on the corre- 
spending date last vear: 

Weather Bureau. Tres. 
1895. 1896. 1896. 
mb bib eens aS EPR > 59 62 
74 
is 
81 
7&8 
73 
69 
Matsa we lisaékewean So 
Average temperature in Printing House 

Square yesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 

Bureau yesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 

Bureau for corresponding date last 
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Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau fer corresponding date for 
last twenty years 


PROBABILITIES FOR TO-DAY. 
To-day's weather in this city, as indicated 
by the Weather Bureau report: Showers. 


For “The Weather Forecast” 
see Page 6, Column 2. 
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READERS GOING OUT OF TOWN. 

To readers of The New-York Times leav- 
ing the city for the Summer the paper will 
ve mailed, daily and Sunday *°r 90 cents 
per month, and the address changed as 
often as desired. 
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CITY AND IFS PEOPLE. 
, If the Greater New-York Commissiqn 
shall succeed in devising a charter under 
which a business-like administration can 
be established and maintained, it will 
have done ail it can hope to do and more 
than it will probably accomplish. This 
sounds absurdly simple and easy. It is 
really something very like a lofty ideal. 
When it is understood that a business- 
like administration means a management 
of public affairs as careful and skillful 
as the management of the affairs of a fac- 
tory under a Superintendent who would 
tolerate neither incompetence nor dishon- 
esty, and who was forced by business 
competition to maintain the highest 
standards of efficiency in the establish- 
ment, it will be seen that the task of the 
commission will tax its powers to the 
No city has such a government. 
If Greater New-York shall make a rea- 
sonable approach to that standard, it 
will excite the admiration of the world. 
The experienced and practical mind of 
Col. GEORGE B.Liss, who favors THE 
TIMES with an interview, reported in an- 
other column, pictures forth one serious 
obstacle that. the commission will en- 
He does not doubt that Gov. 
MORTON will appoint men of high repute 


utmost. 


counter, 


and good intentions. He ventures to pre- 
dict that they “will agree that the 
Mayor should have absolute power of ap- 
pointment and removal and that the de- 
partments should be single-headed.” “I 
would predict with equal confidence,” 
Col. Buiss, “that the Legislature 
will not accept a report of that kind.” 
We suppose the Colonel was thinking of 
a Republican Legislature. Probably a 
Democratic Legislature would give no 


adds 


kinder treatment to the principle of con- 
centrated responsibility. There is not 
enough “ politics”’ in it. 

Politics will be the bane of the com- 
mission and of the City Government it 
establishes. The argument is put for- 
candor by many perfectly 
disinterested men that an 
active and powerful National party can- 
not be built up unless the individual 
units that compose it are somewhere 
brought in contact with the Government 
the stump speakers are forever exhort- 
ing them to rescue from the enemy or 
defend from its assaults. Their zeal must 
be fired by the proximity of some public 
post which they can personally seize or 
hold against the enemy in order to make 
sure of it. And local government alone 
affords these inspiring opportunities. We 
confess that we are utopian enough to 
hope that in organizing the greater city 
about us a serious attempt will be made 
to substitute pride of citizenship for 
greed of office as the only and the high- 
est inspiration derivable from the man- 
agement of its affairs. We think the 
party instrumental in effecting the 
change will be better off and more 
worthy of confidence. We know the city 
will be better off. 

The elective offices, from that of the 
Mayor down, will doubtless for some 
years be fought for by the parties in 
the old way, with ocedsional intervals of 
administration more or less non-partisan, 
the result of periodical reforming im- 
pulses. If the people of the new city are 
sensible and fortunate,-it will not be 
long before the reforming impulses will 
be in permanent operation, and govern- 
ment unrelated to party will become 
the established order. In our judgment, 
nothing will hasten the coming of this 
happy day so surely as the widest possible 
application of the principles of civil serv- 
ice reform throughout the entire list of 
the city’s employés below the elected or 
appointed heads of departments, as pro- 
vided in Article V. of the State Constitu- 
tion. The politicians, we are well aware, 
are horribly sick of civil service reform. 
But in the esteem of all serious. and 
sincere men holding under the National, 
State or City Government offices for- 
merly vested with the power of distrib-. 
uting patronage, the merit system holds 
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jong deemed incurable. The principle of 
civil service reform should be deeply 
imbedded in the new charter. 

It fs going to be very much easier to 
get speedily to the point of choosing 
Mayors on grounds of brains and charac- 
ter, instead of for party reasons, if the 
city departments are shut against the 
party spoiismen. A Mayor and heads of 
departments who are to be merely the 
manager and overseers of a great busi- 
ness establishment will be.objects of dl- 
minished interest to Mr. PLatt and Tam- 
many. The fountain of evil is patron- 
age. Dry up that, and two-thirds of the 


complished. 

What kind of Mayor will the half mill- 
ion electors of the great city choose? 
Undoubtedly that is a grave problem. 
Under the old system he would most of 
the time be a political Mayor, not a busi- 
ness Mayor. Under the new we would 
trust the electorate in full confidence that 
worthy men would be chosen. ‘To give the 
Mayor the full power of appointment 
and removal, and to put him at the head 
of an administration independent of Al- 
bany would impress every citizen of 
the least intelligence with some sense of 
the dignity and responsibility of the of- 
fice. To vote for a candidate for Mayor 
would become an act of care and con- 
science. And the new light of duty and of 
scruple would be reflected back along the 
line to the nominating convention and to 
the very caucus. At least, that is the 
way it must work if the stuff that Great- 
er New-York’s citizens are made of is 
capable of being molded to sounder uses 
under right treatment. Of that abundant 
proof is offered in the remarkable build- 
ing up of the personnel of the Street 
Cleaning Department under Col. War- 
ING. Nobody that saw the parade of the 
department last Tuesday could fail to be 
impressed with the results achieved by 
his thoroughly businesslike administra- 
tion. The men are proud of their own 
efficiency, proud of the. public’s good 
opinion, proud of their chief. If the same 
principle intelligently and faithfully ap- 
plied in the vastly greater domain of 
the new city’s administration would not 
produce similar results, the popular gov- 
ernment of great municipalities will have 
to be set down as a failure. Col. WarR- 
ING’s department presents an object ies- 
son of incalculable value to the future 
Greater New-York Commission. 

The most deeply interesting and im- 
portant aspect of the commission’s labors 
will be the influence of the new city upon 
its citizens. If New-York expanded to 
the boundaries laid down in the act shall 
be throughout its extent well governed; 
if life and property shall be amply pro- 
tected; if the public health shall be effi- 
ciently safeguarded; if pure water is 
abundant; if fires are put out promptly; 
if the streets are clean and convenient 
for travel; if the schools are the best in 
the country; if jobs and swindling are 
unknown in public works; if no shirk 
with a “pull” gets the place a better 
man ought to have had; if, although 
taxes be high, the people feel that they 
get their money’s worth, surely the men 
and women who ,dwell within those 
boundaries are going to feel prouder of 
their homes than they do now, and just 
as surely the majority of those with 
votes are going to try to continue the era 
of good things. 

A well-governed city and good citizen- 
ship within it will be the result of the 
commission’s charter-making if it is 
wise and successful. He must be a 
strangely complacent or a strangely un- 
observant man who fails to read in the 
signs of these later days the deteriora- 
tion of the qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of good citizenship. If the amuse- 
ments, the literature, and the newspa- 
pers most in favor with the mass nowa- 
days do not bespeak flabby minds and 
relaxing morality, then all sociological 
deductions from visible evidences are 
worthless. Consideration of the aesthet- 
ic and educating office of the new City 
Government may safely be deferred until 
the rough-hewing and constructive work 
has been achieved. But regenerating in- 
fluences of great practical consequence 
may be implanted in the charter itself. 

SS 

GOLD AND THE SAVINGS BANKS. 

We publish this morning the speech 
of Mr. JoHN P. TOWNSEND, President 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, delivered 
on the 28th at the Manhattan Club, It is 
a striking statement of the value, the 
necessity, of the gold standard to the de- 
positors in savings banks. The _ gold 
standard of value is the best that can 
now be had. If it is maintained, every 
dollar owed by solvent debtors will be 
paid in money as good as gold. If it is 
not maintained, no man with money due 
to him-can tell what he will receive. It 
may be silver worth 80 cents to the dol- 
lar, or worth only 50 cents, as now, or 
worth still less. All he can be sure of 
is that it will not be worth 100 cents to 
the dollar. The chief argument, the only 
one that has much force, with those who 
wish the free coinage of silver, or what 
they call the double standard instead of 
the gold standard, is that it will enable 
debtors ‘more easily and cheaply to pay 
their debts, : 

Mr. TowNsEND shows who are the 
“creditor class’ to be affected by such 
a change, There are nearly five millions 
of them ‘in the United States, and they 
have on deposit in the savings banks 
over $1,800,000,000. The average share 
_of each is not great. It is only $871.86— 
about one year’s wages for the average 
workman, But with a great number of 
them it is all they have in the world. 
With the great-body of them it is nearly 
all they have. Many of these depositors 
are women and children. As a class, 
they are necessarily honest, hard work- 
ing, saving, thrifty. If they were not, 
they could not have put money “in the 
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labors of the reform Hercules are ac-* 


| part of them? And how cruel it is that 
they should suffer in a mad, stupid foray 
on the “capitalistic class.” 

If the depositors in savings banks could 
be made to understand clearly their own 
rights and the danger they are jn from 
the reckless talk of the double standard 
and free coinage of silver, they could 
easily crush any party that did nét 
pledge Itself to put a stop to it. Those of 
them who are not voters would surely 
influence votes, and it does not take 
5,000,000 of voters of one mind to decide 
an election. This is the fleld for a cam- 
paign of education. Mr. TowNsEND has 
already entered on it, and the resolutions 
of the Associated Savings Banks of New-~ 
York State the other day show how ail 
the officers of these institutions feel. We 
should like to see a plain, simple circu- 
lar sent to every depositor in the United 
States, stating how a change in the 
standard of value would affect his de- 
posit. /That is a sort of politics that 
would be perfectly fair. 


=—— 
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THE ROCHESTER CLUB DECISION. 


The first decision regarding the appli- 
cation of the Raines liquor law to clubs 
has been rendered by Judge Davy of the 
Supreme Court at Rochester, and holds 
that legitimate, bona fide social clubs are 
exempt from its operation. The test case 
at Rochester was brought in a way to 
avoid proceedings against the club and 
to expedite adjudication, but it was also 
the least favorable to the claim for ex- 
emption. Instead of waiting to be prose- 
cuted or leaving room for a charge that 
it was violating the law, the club ap- 
plied for a tax certificate which would 
entitle it to “ traffic in liquor,’”’ and when 
it was refused applied for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to compel the County Clerk to 
issue one. .The Court denies the writ on 
the ground that the club does not trafiic 
in liquor and is not entitled to a cer- 
tificate or liable for the tax. - 

Judge Davy simply follows the reason- 
ing of the Court of Appeals in the de- 
cision rendered a few weeks ago under 
the old excise law. A club in dispensing 
liquors purchased for the use of its own 
“limited and selected members,” among 
such members on their individual orders 
to be paid for in proportion to their con- 
sumption, is not trafficking in liquors. 
There is no law against buying liquor 
for consumption, and there is no traffic 
without a buyer and a seller. That 
bought by a club for consumption be- 
comes the common property of its mem- 
bers, and they cannot sell it to them- 
selves. The one who traffics is not the 
consumer, but the seller. 

Clubs are not mentioned in the law, 
and its intention is to be ascertained 
from its language. Its general provisions, 
such as those requiring a bond not to 
keep a disorderly house or allow gam- 
bling on the premises, and requiring the 
tax certificate to be conspicuously post- 
ed to inform all comers of the business 
of the place and the authority to carry 
it on, indicate an intention to apply only 
to places of actual traffic, open to the 
public, and liable to become common re- 
sorts. Such an intention is wholly in- 
consistent with the character and pur- 
poses of clubs. 

The principle of the case is perfectly 
simple, the analogy between a clubhouse 
and a private residence being complete. 
which 
they maintain at their own expense, and 
in which they meet for social, literary, 
and artistic purposes, and supply them- 
selves with the facilities necessary for 
those purposes. They are no more in 
the business of liquor selling than in 
that of keeping a hotel or restaurant or 
running a billiard hall or public reading 
room. Nobody can buy liquor of them 
any more than a person not a member 
can go into a clubhouse and demand to 
be served with food. Judicial decisions 
thus. far accord with common sense on 
this subject, and we have no doubt they 
will continue to do so. 

— 
BATHS IN PUBLIC PARKS, 


An act passed by the Legislature au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of Public 
Works of this city to erect “such and so 
many buildings for free public baths” 
and “such and so many structures for 
the promotion of public comfort” as in 
his opinion and that of the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment “shall be 
necessary and proper” contains an ex- 
tremely pernicious provision, of which 
Gen. COLLIS proposes to take advantage, 
if permitted by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. With the consent 
of that body, and without regard to the 
judgment or wishes of the Park Board, 
the Commissioner of Public Works is 
authorized to locate these structures in 
any public park, and the Park Commis- 
sioners are required to permit him, his 
officers, agents, and contractors to enter 
the parks to perform the work of con- 
structing them. 

The bill as it was introduced, and in 
the only form which we have at hand, 
authorizes this location in parks only of 
* structures for the promotion of public 
comfort,” and not of “ buildings for free 
public baths,” but presumably it was 
passed -in a different shape, for Commis- 
sioner COLLIS proposes to put a bath- 
house 200 feet long in the park generally 
known as Tompkins Square, son the ‘east 
side. We are not sure that he has au- 
thority to do anything of the kind, and 
in any case he cannot do it without the 
consent of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. It would be a simple 
outrage to give that consent. 

Tompkins Square has, for a “small 
park,” considerable extent, but it is sit- 
uated in one of the most densely peo- 
pled sections of the east side, and is 
really an inadequate space for its legiti« 
mate use. The people for whom it is a 
pleasure ground do not “get out of 
| town,” and few of them. have any other. 


It is the home of its members, 














lation to their proper use and enjoy- 
ment. ~ ws { 

We ought, no doubt, to have more free 
public baths, but the parks are no place 
for them. If it were proposed to put one 
in Madison Square, the outrage of it 
would be obvious at once, but it is no 
less in Tompkins Square, which is the 
sole pleasure ground of ten times as 
many people as use Madison Square, and 
of people who have not one-tenth the 
opportunity for outdoor enjoyment. A 
huge bathhouse would be just as incon- 
gruous with the surroundings and incon- 
sistent with the purposes of a park on 
Avenue A as on Fifth Avenue. Commis- 
sioner CoLuis ought to know better than 
to propose to locate such a _ building 
there, and the Mayor and his Bath and 
Lavatory Commission ought to be 
ashamed of encouraging him in the de- 
sign. Surely the Board of Hstimate and 
Apportionment will put a veto upon it. 


M. ZOLA’S DISCOVERY. 


What EmILe Zora has to say in litera- 
ture nowadays has no great interest. 
The apostle of “‘ modernity” has become 
passé. From fierce attack on what was 
popular.in his youth he has lapsed into 
Y querulous defense of what he in his pnhime 
made popular, and what, Heaven be 
thanked! is now far less so. We see him 
now, no longer the eager gladiator, con- 
fident in his own strength, seeking foes 
even among his own friends, but the 
gladiator who has lost his three-pronged 
cruel spear, and retains only his net, with 
which his stiffened arms try helplessly 
to entangle rivals who excite his envy 
rather than his rage. 

ZoLa, however, thirty years ago was a 
fighter in the arena of art criticism al- 
most before he had entered that of lit- 
erature. Indeed, it was in art, under the 
inspirafion of MAN®T, PISsARRO, CoUR- 
BET, Decas, that he first conceived that 
passion for the “real,” as they inter- 
preted it—for nature and humanity in 
the searching, revealing, complex light 
of the out-door sun, instead of selected 
subjects in the cold north light of a 
darkened studio—which afterward in- 
spired his writings. Recently he has 
published a long essay on ‘“‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Painting,’’ which has been trans- 
lated for a late number of The Home 
Journal. There is much shrewd observa- 
tion jn it, and much stinging rebuke of 
the more extreme tendencies of the day. 
He imagines himself waking after a 
sleep of thirty years, and comparing the 
Salons of 1896 with the famous Salon 
of 1866, in which he proclaimed MANET 
as the one master. What he finds chief- 
ly is the characteristic traits of MANET 
and his early friends prevailing every- 
where, but degraded and made coarsely 
imitative. The brilliance of out-door air 
has become the chalky whiteness that 
bleaches and deadens all colors. The in- 
ter-penetration of objects by rays of light 
from other objects, which obscures, en- 
tangles, confuses all lines, is now the 
mere blur and blotch without form or 
suggestion of life. The decomposition 
and reflection of light which, subtly 
traced and kept in true scale, give the 
finest conception of actual effects, have 
made “‘ multi-colored women, violet land- 
scapes, orange horses, accompanied with 
a scientific explanation that they are 
thus and thus because of such and such 
reflections or such a decomposition of 
the solar spectrum.” 

All of which inspires M. Zoua to the 
cry: “I. wake, and I tremble. What! 
Was it really for this that I fought? For 
this bright painting, for these blurs, for 
these reflections, for this decomposition 
of light? Was I mad? It is very ugly. 
It fills me with horror. Oh, the vanity 
of discussion, the uselessness of formu- 
las and schools! And I went from the 
two Salons of this year asking myself in 
anguish if my old work was a mistake.” 
Undoubtedly, ‘‘ dear Master,” your work 
was largely a mistake, but that of 
MANET and MOoveET, Pissarro and DEGAS 
was not. And for this reason: You were 
trying to found a “school” on “ formu- 
las” which you now see to be “ van- 
ity,”” and which always are and must 
prove to be vanity, while they were 
working as best they could. Work is 
often fruitful and fighting is not always.: 
Another difference between. you and 
them which has made your “old work” 
and all your work so largely vain is that, 
while they sought for the utmost reality 
that they could attain, because to them 
it was beautiful, you set up the dogma 
that the object of art was reality with- 
out regard to beauty. Gradually the 
world has recognized in their painting 
the beauty they loved and tried to ren- 
der, and has come to love it, in some 
measure, as they did. In your work the 
world has recognized only the reality, 
much of which was unlovely, and of 
which we pocr mortals have more than 
enough. It is too late, no doubt, for you 
to change, even if you have a latent 
sense of beauty, which, were there time, 
you would cultivate. But it would be a 
healthy thing for you and a relief for 
the readers of your national literature 
if you could be convinced that realism 
without beauty has had its day, and 
spend the remainder of your life in re- 
pentant and silent contemplation of that 
fact. : 

MR, REED’S “ OPPORTUNITY.” 

The appeals of Mr. McKINLEY’s news- 
papers and managers to Mr. RrEpp are 
very amusing. The Ohio man would re- 
joice if the Speaker should consent to 
take second place on the ticket, but thus 
far there are no indications that Mr. 
Reep will yield. Mr. McKrnupy’s friends 
‘know that the addition of the Speaker’s 
name would bring strength, and, as. they 
are confident, of course, that the Ohio 
candidate will be not only nominated 
but also elected, they perceive that if Mr. 
REED should be Vice President the Ohio 
-man would not be required to invite him 
‘to take the highest place in his Cabinet. 
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ley newspapers—all of which.seem to 
have been inspired at the same moment 
to besiege him with this plea—that the 
office of Vice President offers to him the 
greatest opportunity of his life, because 
while presiding over the Senate he could 
easily reform that legislative body and 
make it both reasonable and respectable, 
Thus The New-York Tribune: 


“Who ean guess what might come to 
pass if Tuomas B. Reep were to preside 
over the Senate for a month? * * * It 
is in the power of Speaker REED to put 
life into the Senate, to break its paralysis, 
and to make it once more a genuine law- 
making body. * * * It is perfectly safe 
to say that Mr. Rup, if he were the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, would very soon 
terminate paralysis. make legislation pos- 
sible, and restore the supremacy of the 
will of the people. He might quickly make 
it utterly impossible for one man to talk 
the Senate or the country to death, or for 
a single dishonest pretense of desire to 
‘submit some remarks’ to delay business 
indefinitely, or for a@ minute minority of 
five Senators to dictate to more than forty 
five members of that body.” 


How absurd all this is our neighbor 
very well knows. In the Senate the Vice 
President as presiding officer is a mere 
figurehead, and can be nothing else. He 
is not a Senator, he does not appoint the 
committees, he is not a member of the 
Committee on Rules or any other com- 
mittee, he has no vote except when it 
may be necessary to break a tie, he can- 
not address the Senate in advocacy of 
or opposition to any pending measure, 
and he is scarcely anything more than 
an automaton in the chair, recognizing 
Senators who arise to speak, putting mo- 
tions, and the like. It is utterly beyond 
the power of the Vice President, whether 
that officer be Mr. ReEp or any other 
legislative tyrant, to exercise influence 
upon the Senate In the manner and for 
the purposes set forth by The Tribune, 
and, as we have said, our neighbor 
“knows it. It is known by everybody who 
is familiar with the organization and 
history of the legislative body in ques- 
tion. 

We should like to hear the Speaker's 
comments upon this absurd picture of 
his great and inviting opportunity. He 
should not refuse to promote the gayety 
of nations by withholding them from the 


public press. 
SS 
PERSONALS. 


—Dr. Tholezan, who for thirty years.acted 
ag the late Shah’s physician, had served for 
a quarter of a century in the French 
Army. (when, in 1865, he wag sent on a 
mission to Teheran. The Shah took a fancy 
to him, retained him as his private physi- 
cian, and could never be persuaded to let 
him go. A Creole from Mauritius, Dr. Tho- 
lozan has borne his residence in the East 
remarkabiy well, does not look his age, and 
charms every one by his vivacity and bon- 
homie. He has written several valuable 
‘treatises on the epidemcis of Mesopotamia 
and the Caucasus, and on the genesis and 
spread of cholera; nor have his learned 
labors been unrecognized, for he holds the 
commandership of the Legion of Honor, ,; 
and is a corresponding member of the 
a Academy of Medicine and the In- 
stitute, 


—Princess EBugénie Cristoforo, who was 
recently admitted to the Greek Church at 
the chapel of the Russian Hmbassy, in 
London, is a descendant in direct line from 
the Emperor Nicephorus III., Botoniates, 
(1078,) of the house of Katakalone, which, 
in 1448, ‘adopted the name Cristoforo in 
honor of St. Christopher, patron of the 
dynasty. The Princes Katakalone Cristo- 
foro inherited the name and rights of the 
Comnené and Palaeologi by intermarriages 
with Princesses of those houses. Continuing 
to take a part in the defense of Christen- 
dom against Islam, they fought at the 
siege of Rhodes, after which they accom- 
panied the Grand Master L’Isle Adam to 
en where they remained till quite late- 
y.”” 

—A leading diplomatist now in England, 
who spent many years in Teheran, describes 
the new Shah as tall, calm, and reserved. 
He is quiet in his manner, moderate in his 
demands, and has fair abilities. Although 
not the eldest son, he was brought up from 
his birth to succeed the late Shah. To this 
end he has been trained to rule as Gov- 
ernor of the large province of Azer-baijan. 
It is confidently expected that the new 
Shah will make a just ruler, and will fol« 
low in the footsteps of his father. He is 
much married. 

—Arthur Stradling’s recent death f/om 
snakebite in Ceylon was a peculiarly sad 
affair. He was engaged in pursuing her- 
petological studies in the neighborhood of 
Bogawantalawa when he came across a 
specimen of the Russel viper—known to the 
natives as the ‘tic polonga’’—a reptile of 
the deadliest variety. Tho doctor was bit- 
ten by this terror of Ceylon, and died six 
hours afterward. Dr. Stradling was mak- 
ing investigations on behalf of the London 
Zoological Gardens. 

—Prince Bismarck has just lost his favor- 
ite and famous dog Tyras. The animal, 
which bore the sobriquet of the “ Reichs- 
hund,” died simply of old age. He was, 
however, not the original Tyras, which was 
much talked of at the time of the Berlin 
Congress, because he bit, or tried to bite, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s calves, After the de- 
cease of ‘Tyras I., the present Emperor 
ave Prince Bismarck the animal which 
Eas just died. 

—The Duchess Adelheld of Braganza, 
mother of the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
the consortof the late Austrian heirpresump- 
tive, has entered the Convent of St. Cé- 
cile, at Solesmes, in the Department of the 
Sarthe, in France. The Duchess, who has 
been, since 1866, the widow of Dom Miguel 
of Braganza, who occupied the throne of 
Portugal from 1826 to 1834, is sixty-six 
years old. 

—The Buda-Pesth University has just 
picked out six Englishmen for honorary de- 
grees in order “to mark the Millennium 
Celebration.” Their names “‘ were pro- 
claimed with great pomp at a solemn 
meeting of the Academy of Science,” and 
are Mr. Bryce, Lord Kelvin, Sir Joseph 
Lister, Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

—M. Averoff, who was identified with the 
reconstruction of the Stadion for the 
Olympic games at Athens, has decided to 
have a complete reproduction of the arena 
made in marble. The architect to whom 
the execution of the work has been intrust- 
ed will proceed to Alexandria to submit 
plans and estimates to M. Averoff. 

—By order of the Porte, all the London 
newspapers of the 4th inst. have been pro- 
hibited from entering Turkey on account 
of the particulars of the Shah’s assassina- 
tion contained in those issues. The au- 
thorities continue to do their utmost to 
conceal the murder from the people. Their 
efforts are, however, unavailing. 

—Baroness Burdett-Coutts has restored 
to Corsica the mortal remains of the isl- 
and’s great patriot, Paoli, They had rested 
or over @& centu in Old St. Pancras 
5 at London. The bones of King 
Theodore of Corsica are@ still in the un- 
picturesque cemetery of St. Anne’s, Soho. 

—The London Chronicle’s representative 
at Moscow writes: ‘I could not help notic- 
ing that the Emperor is/looking very thin, 
ut the Empress, on the other hand, has 
ee: wonderfully stout and hearty looking 
fh the short time that has elapsed sinoe her 
marriage.” 

—Thomas Hughes left a personal estate 
of the gross value of £8,412 10s. 64,, and of 
the net value of £6,078 lis. éd. The tes- 

nted his wife, Mrs. Anne 
anes, sole exeoutrix of his will, 
all real and personal estate to 


Jacquard, the invent- 
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DETROIT CHAMBER GF COMMERCE, 


It Fiies a Mortgage in the Paflure to 
Sell New Stook. 
From The Detzclt Fheo Press, May 23, 


Failing to negotiuts the new stock issue 
of $125,000 provided for by the Chamber of 
Commerce several monihe ago, a mortgagé 
was filed yesterday for $125,000 in order to 
pay the second mortgage already existing, 
the amount stili due the contractors and 
the architects and a considerable floating 
indebtedness. Soon after the new stock 
was placed om the market it becare appar- 
ent for several reasons that it could not be 
sold, and the Direotors began cogitating in 
regard to some other plan to relieve the 
association of its financial embarrassment. 
The new mortgage and sinking-fund idea 
seemed to he the most feasible, and it was 
consummated with the filing of the mort- 
gage yesterday. > 

The instrument fs tn favor of the Unfon 
Trust Company of Detroit, which held the 
original second mortgage of $50,000, which 
the new mortgage bonds will clean out. It 
covers all property of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Association, subject to the three- 
hundred - and - seventy-five-thousand-dollar 
mortgage held by the New-York Life In- 
surance Company of New-York. ard also 
Secures 125 bonds of $1,000 each, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually, and, with the principal, payable at 
the end of ten years. It is required by the 
terms of the mortgage that a sinking fund 
be created after the present year to pay 
the bonds at their maturity in the year 
1905. Authority was given the Directors 
last year to place this mortgage, but ow- 
ing to difficulty tm getting a mortgagee it 
was not consummated. 

The final negotiation of the bonds may 
not take place at once, but when they aré 
alk sold the Chamber of Commerce will 
Stand with property costing nearly $630,900, 
valued at 20 per cent. In advance of that, 
and with a mortgage indebtedness of $500,- 
000. As fast as the sinking fund accumu: 
lates the money will probably be taken to 
purchase the mortgage bonds of the asso- 
ciation and thus save the payment of in- 
terest on them. 





SOUTHWESTERN, COLORADO RUINS, 


A Unitea@ States Marshal Describes 
What He Saw There, 
From The Denver (Col.) News. 


United States Marshal Israel made a num- 
ber of interesting observations during his 
visit last week among the ruins of the cliff 
dwellers in Southwestern Colorado. Mr. 
Israel rade the trip to the. distant region 
for the purpose of serving papers from the 
court in this city. He found his last man 
on the border of Utah and started on the 
return journey through the mountainous 
district that was once the home of a race 


now extinct. “In many places,” said Mr. 
Israel, “the cliffs are dotted with little 
stone houses, ‘built of a kind of stone not 
found in the neighborhood. The question 
is: Where did the stone come from, and 
how did the builders lift the stones to their 
places? I saw one large house which wag 
covered with adobe. This was a surprise 
to me, as I never heard of the cliff dwellers 
using that kind of material. I was told of a 
remarkable find fn the shape of a stone 
building sixty feet long and several stories 
above ground, which has also several sto- 
ries under ground. The building was de- 
seribed by a man who v'stted it as contain- 
ing cedar joists sixty feet long. No cedar 

rows in that country, and it is a mystery 

ow the natives raised heavy logs up the 
sides of the cliffs.” 

Mr. Israel says the Smithsonian Institue 
tion has an agent in the field who is pre- 
paring to carry away a large number of 
relics from the ruins. A second representa- 
tion from the East is expected during the 
Summer, and within a few vears there will, 
be little of interest in Southwestern Colo- 
rado for the lover of entiquities. The de 
spoilers are at work and the buildings ar 
being torn down -and the skeletons an 
mummies of the original inhabitants are 
shipped to the museums of the Atlantic 
States and Europe. There {s no law in Col- 
orado under which the intruders can be 
punished. 


FINE HEIRS TO A THRONE. 





Early Exploits of the Two Sons of th¢ 
Archduke Karl Ludwig. 


From The Saturday Review. 

The two young Austrian Princes who, by 
the death of their father, Archduke Charles 
Louis, are brought into the line of imme- 
diate succession, bear a popular ill repute 
which would have been excessive even it 
the Miinich or Stuttgart of a generation 
ago. Both are reputed to be unable to 
read and write correctly any one of the 
languages in which an Austrian ruler is 
supposed to be proficient. 

After the suicide of Archduke Rudolph, in 
1889, an effort was made to train the mind 
of the elder of these cousins, the Archduke 


Francts Ferdinand. He was sent on a tour 
around the world, and the pretense was 
carried to the length of issuing a record of 
observations which he was said to have 
written. All that he really derived from 
the journey was @ lady from which he is 
now slowly dying. ; 

He is the Prince who scandalized Vienna 
in his youth by halting a peasant funeral 
procession which he met while riding, and 
compelling the- mourners to hold the bier 
while he leaped his horse backward and 
forward over the coffin. His uncle, the 
Emperor, thrashed him with a stick for 
this exploit, although he was at the timé 
a grown man and an officer in the army. 
His brother Otto fs the hero of another ex- 
ploit, involving a public insult of the gross- 
est kind to his own wife, for which the 
Austrians were delighted to learn that he 
also felt the Emperor’s cane. 

In explanation, though not in defense, of 
their vicious worthlessness, it is remem- 
bered that these young men inherit not 
only the worst qualities of the degenerate 
Hapsburg. blood, but are. grandsons of that 
eriminal lunatic whom Englishmen still re 
member—the Neapolitan ‘‘ Bomba.” 





A Little Slow, but All Right Nows 


From The London Chronicle. 

It ig a mistake to suppose that the bale 
ance of journalistic forces here is on the 
side of the Chartered Company. How does 
it stand? 

The Times is to-day almost the one un- 
compromising organ of Charterism left in 
England. The Daily News has all but 
changed sides, and the’ tone of The West- 
minster leaves little to be desired in 
strength and clearness. The Morning Post 
of Saturday was bitterly censorious of the 
London Directors of the Chartered Com- 
pany, and on the same side we have rag | 
the Conservative daily journals The Pal 
Mall Gazette; in the popular press, The 
Star, The Morning Leader, The Echo, and 
The Sun; and in thecritical weekly press 
every leading journal of importance, Con- 
servative, Unionist, and Liberal, including 
The Spectator, The Speaker, The Saturday 
Review, The National Observer, and (more 
or less) The Observer and The Weekly 
Times. 

The great bulk of the provincial press 
is on the same side, with that distinguished 
and powerful paper The Manchester Guard- 
jan in the van. Never was there a more 
remarkable, albeit a somewhat tardy, rally 
to the cause of simple honor and good 
sense. 





A Suggestion for Inventors, 


From London Truth. 

When electricity was first adopted in 
houses an attempt was made to perpetuate 
the old gag brackets, chandeliers, &c. It 
took a certain time for the vendors of 
such articles to realize that their form 
might be altered for the better, as the 
heaviness which was needed where a tube 


was necessary was out of place when 4a 
thin wire replaced the tube. 

So it seems to with motor carriages, 
so far as I have seen them. Carriage 
makers, or whoever design the new ve- 
hicles, cannot get out of their head the 
forms that are suitabie for carriages drawn 
by horses, and they seem to be under the 
impression that it would be almost a crime 
to deviate from the old models. The mai 
whose motor carriage will eventually be 
come pular must emancipate his mind 
from the tyranny of continuity. J 





Comment on the Coronation. 
. From The Spectator. ; 
Five millions sterling for a ceremoniall 
Is there a principle upon which an expend. 
iture like that can be even plausibly justi- 
fied? Is it not the waste of a Belshazzar, © 
th lay of an ve ownign hy pete pride, . 
Dot ing” out of treasure. as ( 


known by his | Nothin 





NO RATIONS FUR REBELS 





GEN, WEYLER'S PLANS DO NOT AV- 
PLY TO TUBIN FAMILILSs. 


Tobacco Cont raucts Made Belore Nota- 
ries the Onlw Ones to be Nespect- 
ed—Mendoza WIL Probably Not Be 
Extradited+Losses of the Span- 
iards and Imsurgents in the Bat- 
tle Fought on Friday—A Filibus- 
tering Expedition Landed. 


HAVANA, May 20,—Capt. Gen. Weyler has 
issued a circular giving instructions to the 
Spanish military officials to supply rations 
to the families which have taken refuge 
in the towns only during the next two 
months, and ordering the officials to take 


possession of all cattle found in the fields 
of the rural districts. Article 7 of the cir- 
eular says that in giving out the rations 
to refugé families the wives and children 
of men im the ranks of the rebel forces 
shall be excluded, and that they shall be* 
compelled to go where these men are and 
be taken care of by them. 

In regard to his tobacco edict, Capt. 
Gen. Weyler has received instructions 
from the home Government to respect only 


those tobacco contracts which were made 
before notaries and have been properly reg- 
istered. 

Nothing has as yet been decided in re- 

ard to the extradition of Manuel Gonzales 

endoza, charged with passing a forged 
draft of $24,000 on the New-York banking 
house of August Belmont & Co., but the 
general beHef is that his extradition will 
hot be granted. 

A summary of the official reports of the 
engagements that took place yesterday be- 
tween Government troops and rebels shows 
that the insurgents lost 29 killed and % 
wounded, and the troops 4 killed, including 
a Captain and a Lieutenant, and 18 wound- 
ed. 

Francisco Pelaez Aguilur has been shot 
at Puerto Principe for the crime of rebell- 
ion. José Rodriguez Exposito has been ex-~- 
ecuted at Matanzas for the same crime. 

The authorities at Puerto Principe .are 
strengthening the defenses of the city, fear- 
ing an attack by the insurgents. ; 

The band of Emilio Collazo has destroyed 
the buildings and growing crop on the an- 
drea estate, near Batabano. ef 

It is said that a filibustering expedition 
under Rafael Cabrera has landed at Punta 
de Ganado, near Nuevitas. 

Reports received here state that three 
eolumns of Spanish troops, acting together, 
met a force of rebels near Manicaragua, in 
the Remedios district, and, after a sharp 
fight, succeeded in dislodging the insurgents 
from the strong positions occupied by them, 
and compelled them to _ retreat, leaving 
fifty dead on the field. Among the insur- 
gents killed were the leaders Toledo and 
Fonseca. The rebels also lost forty 
wounded, The loss of the troops not 


stated. 
Ochoa 


is 


ren, reports that his command 
has defeated the rebel bands under Pan- 
cho and Rodriguez near Jaruco, in the 
Havana Province, killing fourteen of the 
insurgents. Three of Gen. Ochoa’s force 
were wounded. 

LONDON, May 30.—Mr. Taylor, American 
Minister to Spain, was questioned to-day re- 
garding the relations between Spain and the 
United States, but he absolutely declined to 
discuss the subject. He will stay in Lon- 
don until June 6, when he will go to South- 
ampton to see his family sail for New-York, 
He will then go to Oxford, where he will 
make manuscript researches in connection 
with his work on the English Constitution. 
He will return to Spain in two weeks. 


A Banquet to Consul Collins. 


LONDOX, May 30.—A banquet was given 
to-night at the new Hotel Cecil to Patrick 
Collins, the American Consul General, by 
the American Consuls in England. Mr. 
James E. Neal, Consul at Liverpool, pre- 
sided. Ambassador Bayard and _ Messrs. 
Taylor, G. F. Hoar, Meeker, and Watterson 
were the principal speakers. 


Struck an Iceberg and Abandoned. 
LONDON, May 30.--The British steamer 
Nether Holme, which arrived at Greenock 
yesterday from Quebec and Sydney, ae: 
anded the crew of the Norwegian bark 
Valborg, Capt. U!stein, from Liverpool 
April 27 for Pugwash, which had struck 
@n iceberg and been abandoned at sea 150 
miles off Cape Race. 


Minister Taylor to be Presented. 

LONDON, May 30.—Hannis Taylor, United 
States Minister to Spain, who is in London 
for the purpose of seeing his family sail 
for New-York next week, will be presented 
in the diplomatic circle at the Prince of 
Wales’s levee next Monday. The presenta- 
tion of Mr. Taylor will be made by United 
States Ambassador Bayard. 


A Majority of but Three Votes. 


RomE, May 30.—The Government narrowly 
escaped a defeat in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to-day. While the Chamber was de- 
bating the budget the Government de- 
manded the order of the day, which was 
granted, but only by a majority of three 
votes. 


—— 


Condensed Cablegrams. 


--The British bark John Baizley, from 
Singapore, for Hongkong, previously reported: 
ashore on Montanha Islund, has been floated by 
Saivagers and towed t? Hongkong. 

~The London Westminster Gazette says 
that Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to 
Cardinal Rampolla, Papal Secretary of State, on 
the subject of Christian reunion. 

—The Czar has appointed M. de Witte 
Russian Minister of Finance, to officially open 
the Nijni-Novgorod Exhibition and annual fatr 
on June 9. 

—African mining securities opened strong 
and higher on the London Stock Exchange yes- 
terday morning. 

—Col. Egerton, with 975 Indian 
arrived at Suakim from India yesterday. 


troops, 





THE OBSERVANCE AT WASHINGTON. 


Military and Civie Bodies Led by the 


the Marine Band. 


WASHINGTON, May 
Avas observed here with the usual cere- 
monies attending the decoration of the 
graves of those who fell in the civil war. 
Th: military and civic organizations com- 
posing street parade formed at 10 
o’clock near the Treasury Department and 
miurched up Pennsylvania Avenue to Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, where the Grand Army posts 
assigned to decorate the graves in ceme- 
teries other than Arlington left the line 
and proceeded to the places where their 
individual programmes were carried out. 
Col. James B. Carter was officer of the 
day, and under his command were the 
military organizations of veterans and 
Grand Army posts. The United States Ma- 
rine Band led the procession, followed by 
carriages containing the orators, posts, and 
others who took prominent parts in the 
exercises. , 

The Arlington National Cemetery was 
the main attraction of the day, and here 
the principal! exercises were held. At noon 
the organizations composing the parade 
formed in front of the Lee mansion, and the 
Various committees proceeded to decorate 
the graves of the thousands of Union sol- 
diers interred there. Special exercises were 
held at the mound of the unknown dead, 

The graves of Gen. Sheridan, Admiral 
Porter, Gen. Walter Q. Gresham, and Gen. 
Gibbon were profusely covered with floral 
tributes. A salute by a battery of the 
Fourth United States Artillery, music by 
the Marine Band, and singing by the Mo- 
gart Club preceded the delivery of the ora- 
tion of the day by Congressman Marriott 
Brosius of Pennsylvania. 

At the Soldiers’ Home Cemetery special 
gervices were held at the grave of Gen. 
John A. Logan in addition to the main cer- 

monies there at which Col, Charles P. 

incoln delivered the address. 

_The local organization of the Legion of 
Loyal Women went to Culpeper, Va., to- 
day to decorate the graves of the soldiers 
in the National Cemetery there. The Le- 

on of Loyal Women was in charge of the 

ecoration of the graves at the various 
gemeteries. 


30.—~Memorial Day 


the 





A Canard. 


From Notes and Queries, 
- The origin of “canard” is said by Dar- 
' mesteter, p. 56, to be as follows. In the 
geventeenth century it was usual to say: 
‘“ Yendre A quelqu’un un canard A moitié,” 
Le., to sell Ps person half a duck, meaning it 
to r for a whole duck; hence a canard 
he sense of a ~ anes says peat 
comes from e 0 express 
| canard & moitié,” (te half sell, 
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A WOMAN BALLOONIST DROWNED. 


After Making 400 Flights She Dies on 
lier ‘I'wenty-second Birthday. 


From ‘The Maltimore American, May 27. 

Mrs, William H. Manner, in early life a 
Sunday school teacher and lately a para- 
chute jumper, was drowned after making 
an ascension at Fairy Grove, Back River, 
yesterday afternoon, cn her twenty-second 
birtheay. During the afternoorf Albert La- 
loudé rode a bicycle across a tight wire, 
while Mrs. Hanner and “ Jack’ Cassell 
gave a trapeze performance from the same 
wire, Mrs. Hanner holding Cassell by her 
teeth as one of the features. At its con- 
clusion she donned red tights for her para- 
chute jump. When almost ready, a golden- 
haired little girl presented her with a bcu- 
quet of flowers, which Mrs. Hanner placed 
in her hair and kissed the child. About 
the same moment Mrs. Alexander Cutino, 
wife of the restaurant keeper, asked Mrs. 
Hanner if she had finished her trapeze per- 
formance. She answered: ‘‘ No, I have to 
go to heaven yét,’ meaning that she had 
to make her parachute jump. 

The balloon was inflated with hot air, 
the paracnute was suspended from the bal- 
loon, and a trapeze from the parachute. 
The ropes were released and the balloon 
shot skyward, Mrs. Hamner waving a 
handkerchief as she ascended. Mrs. Han- 
ner was warned by her husband.and Mr. 
James Gilmore, manager of Fairy Grove, 
not to drop into the river, but to sail to the 
epposite shore. The balloon rose to a 
height of 3,000 feet, and the wind sent it 
across the widest part of the river and to- 
ward the meuth of Northeast Creek. Mrs. 
Hanner’s husband expected that the bal- 
loon would begin to descend, as was its 
custom, when it had reached, the height 
mentioned. Accompanied by Lewis Le 
Brun, he jumped into a rowboat and start- 
ed out to pick her up in case she fell. 

When the balloon was a half mile from 
Fairy Grove its rising power was lost and 
it began to descend. It was within a hun- 
dred yards of the further shore, but could 
not reach it. Hanner yelled to his wife to 
cut loose the parachute and drop into the 
river, but she could not hear him. 

A hundred people on shore saw that some- 
thing was wrong, as the woman tugged at 
the ropes in a vain effort to release the 
parachute. Her husband thinks that she 
became bewildered. Down came the bal- 
loon within 1,000 feet of the river, before 
the woman succeeded in releasing the para- 
chute. A sigh of reiief went up from the 
watchers, which was cut short when it was 
seen that Mrs. Hanner could not release 
herself from the parachute when it neared 
the water. To prevent accidents, before 
she was ready to jump she had strapped 
herself to the trapeze. In her excitement 
she was unable to loosen the clasp that 
bound her, and she struck the water tied to 
the parachute. 

The parachute fell to one side of her and 
the balloon followed immediately after. 
Three rowboats were around the spot, con- 
taining spectators, but they did not or 
could not render any assistance. Mrs. Han- 
ner struggled in the water for three or four 
minutes in sight of her approaching hus- 
band, and then she went down with the 
parachute. The umbrella part of the para- 
chute was constructed of light materials, 
but a heavy timber frame, bolted with iron, 
and thirty-seven ropes, made it too heavy 
to float, and ali went down tiea together. 

George H. Ereck of 522 West Baltimore 
Street, who was in one of the boats, got 
close enough to Mrs. Hanner to grab her 
hair and hear her say: *‘My God, save 
me!’ but she slipped from his grasp and 
went down. While the husband was ap- 
proaching the spot he threw the oars to his 
companion and began to undress, He and 
the lookers-on on shore for a moment 
thought she had been saved by emistaking 
for her a man in red underclothing who 
was preparing tc dive for her from a-boat 
near the spot. 

After five minutes’ rowing from the shore 
the husband reached the scene, and asked 
for the spot where she had gone down, 
Those near by were excited, and did not 
know. He dived overboard repeatedly, driv- 
ing his arm into the bottom as far as his 
elbow. He remained under water apparent- 
ly for minutes at a time, but without suc- 
cess. He dived at least twenty times, until 
he was utterly exhausted, and those near 
by thought he would be drowned himself. 
Almost brokenhearted, he was rowed 
ashore, and behind the boat was towed 
the collapsed balloon, upon which Mrs. 
Hanner had been told to crawl in case she 
fell into the river. 

Last night parties in eight boats were 
dragging for the body, but it had not been 
recovered up to 1:30 o’clock. It lies-in the 
deepest part of the river, about 100 yards 
from the eastern shore. 

Mrs. Hanner’s maiden name was May 
Allison, and it is said, that she was the 
daughter of a clergyman in Cincinnati. 
She was formerly a Sunday school teacher 
in Cincinnati. She was twenty-two years 
old yesterday, but her husband did not 
think of it until he was asked her age. She 
began making ascensions at Urbana, Ohio, 
in the Spring of 1894, and she made over 
400 flights in the’air. Her first voyage 
upward in Baltimore was made at Fairy 
Grove, on Monday, when she fell into the 
river, but in shallower water than she 
struck yesterday. Besides jumping from bal- 
loon and performing on the trapeze, she 
slid down 400 feet of inclined wire by a 
wheel fastened to her hair. She has been 
known on the stage as Mile. Le Voy, orf of 
the Bartons, who are trapeze performers; 
Lily Lewis and Louisa Hanner, She was 
married to Hanner about a year and a half 
go. He is known as “ Kid” Hanner, and 
during ascensions at Point Breeze last Sum- 
mer, he fell eighty feet from a balloon, 
breaking his arm. He has sent up 500 
persons and made 1,50) flights himself, and 
it remained for his wife to meet the first 
serious accident. 





CBITUARY RECORD. 


Robert Groat Eunson, 


tobert Groat Eunson, ninety years old, 
died yesterday at the house of his son, Rob- 
ert G. Eunson, 28 West Sixty-fourth 
Street. Old age was the cause of death. 

Mr. Eunson was a constructing engineer 
whose life work appears in the improve- 
ments made in marine engines. He was a 
native of the Orkney Islands, and came to 
this country sixty-five years ago. Since 
that time he has resided almost continu- 
ously in New-York. 

When Ericsson conceived the monitor 


Eunson made the model for it. It is about 
three feet in length, and is to, be seen at 
the home of the younger son of the de- 
ceased, Eugene §. Eunson, 128 West 
Twelfth Street. Mr. Eunson was also con- 
sulting engineer in the construction of the 
monitor, and, with Almon. Stimers, the 
engineer of the new vessel, arranged the 
machinery in i. 

Improvement and inventions that are 
the work of Mr. Eunson are to be found 
aboard every ship that uses a marine en- 
gine—improyed surface condensers, cut-offs, 
couplings, and governing valves are among 
them. 

Mr. Eunson was a large man, with a pow- 
erful physique. A photograph of him at the 
age of eighty-five years shows a bright- 
eyed, erect, stalwart man, with bushy hair 
and beard. His last invention, which has 
not yet come into general use, was pat- 
ented seven years ago. 

An elder brother of the deceased, John 
Eunson, was the engineer who introduced 
gas in London, England. : 

The deceased -leaves a wife, Hannah, 
eighty-five years old, and two sons, Robert 
G. and Eugene 8S., and several grandchil- 
dren. There will be a private funeral 
service at 28 West Sixty-fourth Street to- 
morrow morning, the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
Dunnell, Chaplain of the Twenty-second 
Regiment, officiating. Burial will be in 
the family plot in Greenwood Cemetery. 
At one time Robert Groat Eunson was a 
member of many societies, but the only 
one to which he belonged at the time of 
his dea*h was the Naval Institute of An- 
napolis, 


William Ivison. 
William Ivison died at the Hoffman House 
yesterday afternoon. 
He was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1814, 
and, with other members of his family, he 
settled in Auburn, N. Y., about seventy 


years ago. 
Mr. Ivison’s brother, Henry Ivison, was 


the founder of the well-known publishing 
firm of Ivison, Phinney & Blakeman, which 
was afterward known as Ivison; Blakeman 
& Co, and Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor. 
William Ivison was not.a member of the 
publishing firm, but he was the head of a 
concern that did ajl of the printing for 
the publishers. In this business and other 
affairs he amassed a fortune of several 
millions of dollars. He was a close friend 
of William H. Seward and Roscoe Conk- 
ling. 

Mr. Ivison’s wife died about a year ago 
at the. Hoffman House. His nephew, D. B. 
Ivison, who until a few months ago was 
the head of the American Book Company, 
the successor to the Ivison concerns, ar- 
rived at the hotel last night. 


. Obituary Notes. 


_ Edward Pierson, a prominent resident 
Morristown, N. J. died iat night, ag yhty- 
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MISS KATE FIELD UEAD 





VICTIM OF PNEUMONIA WHILE AT 
SIONOLULU ON MAY 19. 


The Famed and Versatile Litterateur, 
Actress, Dramatic Critie, Author, 
Newspaper Woman, Lecturer, and 
Garb Aiuthovies Passea Away in 
Her Fifty-sixth Year—Conspicu- 

Traits and Distinguished 


Career. 


ous 


HONOLULU, May 19.—Kate Field died here 
to-day of pneumonia, after a short illness. 
Her remains will be ser’ to America, 


* Kate Field, litterateur, lecturer, actress, 
dramatic critic, author, newspaper woman 
in all that the title implies—in a word, one 
of the most versatile of her sex in this 
country—was fifty-six years old, and was 
born at St. Louis, Mo. 

Her conspicuous traits, both literary and 
artistic, strongly dispute the dictum that 
such genius is not hereditafy; as she came 
of a family of actors and publicists, and 
her mother was an actress of note and 
reputation, the daughter of an American 
gentlewoman, one of the old Lapsley fam- 
lly of Philadelphia. 

Miss Field’s father, Joseph M. Field, was 
an Englishman of Irish descent. He came 
to America, was educated in the public 
schools of this city, and after a dramatic 
career, in which he attained mediocrity, he 
became a dramatist and eritic, writing 
under the nom de guerre of “ Straws,” es- 
tablished The St. Louis Revellle, and died 
owning a theatre at Mobile, Ala. One of 
his productions was ‘The Drama of Pot- 
terville,”” Philadelphia, 1847. . His brother 
Matthew came to be an American jour- 
nalist, and wrote as “ Phozma.”’ 

Miss Field’s mother was Miss Eliza 
Riddle, who began a career on the stage 
at Philadelphia, and at once secured popu- 
larity. She was the original Julia in 
“The Hunchback,” Sheridan Knowles, the 
author, playing Master Walter. She accom- 
panied Macready on his American tour, and 
died at sea while on her way to England 
with the subject of this life history. 

The early tendency 6f Kate Field was to 
the stage. She was in young womanhood 
lithe and delicate, but had a shapely figure 
and the limbs @f a danseuse, blue-gray 
eyes, and a chevelure of brown curls fired 
with streaks of gold. She came to be 
known as “Bonny Kate Field.” 

Educated at several seminaries in Amer- 
ica, Miss Field went to Italy to study 
music and learn languages, and in time 
began to dabble in correspondence, which 
was published in The New-Orieans Pica- 
yune. Her aspirations at this time were 
to become a prima donna. Her chaperon in 
Italy Was an Englishwoman. 

In Europe Miss Field became interesting 
to Walter Savage Landor, and the result 
was a friendship which lasted until his 
death in Florence in 1864. Their amity 
brought about correspondence which un- 
doubtedly did much to shape the literary 
career of the young woman. He left her 
an album of ancient drawings, and per- 
haps the happiest and most reverent remem- 
2, that one of her sex ever had for the 
oiner, 

Her cherished plan to become a cantatrice 
was abandoned after she fell from a horse 
and received injuries which marred her 
voice. This led her into the field of litera- 
ture, well enough equipped, and amonz her 
initial feats was European correspondence 
for The Boston Courier and Transcript, The 
New-Orleans Picayune, and The Springfield 
Republican, as ‘Straws, Jr.,” her rem- 
iniscences of Landor and criticisms of Ris- 
tori, whick brought about a friendship wi.h 
the great tragedienne. Her early wr'tings 
were also published in The New-York Trib- 
une, The Philadelphia Press, and The Chi- 
cago Tribune. Charles Dickens’s visit to 
this country resulted in the publication of 
‘“Pen Photographs from Charles Dickens's 
Readings.” 

For several years the accident which’ de- 
prived Miss Field of her volce, so| far as 
vocalism was concerned, made her more 
or Jess an invalid, but she appeared on the 
lecture platform, and her trip to the Ad- 
irondacks, after she and friends had puir- 
chased John Brown's farm to save his body 
from ignominy, furnished her with a theme 
for a lecture that- was interesting and suc- 
cessful. 

The trip she made to England, which was 
saddened by the death of her mother, re- 
sulted in the formation of many distin- 
guished and useful friendships. Her lect- 
ures won the hearty commendation of 
Charles Dickens, Mrs. Charles Kean, and 
George H. Lewes. In Spain she made the 
acquaintance of Emilio Castelar, and her 
visit to him resulted in the publication of 
“Ten Days in Spain.”’ 

On the urging of many friends; Miss 
Field, in 1874, appeared on the stage of 
Booth’s. Theatre in this city as Peg Wof- 
fington, achieving a succes d’estrine. She 
afterward starred with John T. Raymond, 
again took up vocalism, when her singing 
voice returned, with Garcia and William 
Shakespeare, and, after singing before 
Queen Victoria, was complimented by her 
Majesty. 

In this phase of her career Miss Field 
brought out ‘“‘ Extremes Meet,’’ a one-act 
comedy; wrote for magazines and news- 
papers, sketching Schlieman, and contrib- 
uting to The Times an article of merit on 
“The Telephone.” She also got up a bene- 
fit for the Shakespeare Memorial at Strat- 
ford, opened the Memorial Theatre, and 
sang in a concert there with Sir Julius 
Benedict, Santley, and Antoinette Stirling. 

On her return to America she brought 
out her successful musical monologue, 
‘“ ves and Ears.”’ Fourteen years ago Miss 
Field became the head of the Co-operative 
Dress Assotiation in this city, which, in 
1883, went undér with nearly $120,000 of 
liabilities and nominal assets of $239,000. 

In later years Miss Field took the lecture 
latform against Mormonism, and devoted 
1erself to the editing of The Washington. 
Her home for years had been the National 
capital and she lived at the Shoreham. 





THE PARADE, 


LOST IN 


Little Ones Went Astray and Were 
Found by the Police, 


Many children were lost yesterday, as a 
result of their desire to follow the Me- 
morial Day paraders. 

West side station houses had to take care 
of numerous children, who had lost their 
way, and the police telephones were kept 
busy making and answering inquiries for 
lost children while the Sergeants were busy 
trying to soothe frantic mothers in quest of 


their little ones. 

The back room of the West Sixty-eighth 
Street Station resembled a kindergarten 
last night. Seven children were taken there 
early in the evening, and they romped 
around gleefully until 9 o’clock, when they 
one by one dropped to sleep. 

One of the number, a bright little girl 
about six years of age, who gave her name 
as Florence Johnson, found her way to the 
city from MHamill’s Station, Rockaway, 
where her father keeps a livery stable. She 
said her father was a Grand Army veteran, 
and she had heard him talk about the big 
parade, and she wanted to see it. 

Florence got on the train at Hamill’s Sta- 
tion, and when the conductor asked her 
for her fare she told him where she was 
going, and she says he let her ride free, 
while a lady poceenase gave her some 
change for a ferry ticket and car fare, 
Policeman McGirr found the tot on the 
Boulevard late in the afternoon and took 
her to the station house. She had had noth- 
ing to eat all day, and McGirr, who is the 
father of fourteen children, bought her 
some supper, - 

The cCuaries Street, West Twentieth 
Street, West Thirty-seventh Street, and 
West Forty-seventh Street Stations each 
had a number of lost children. Those who 
were not called.for up to 10 o’clock were 
taken to Headquarters. 


TWO ATTEMPTS TO WRECK TRAINS, 





Miscreants Foiled by Chance and Dis- 
; covery in Rhode Island, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 30.—Two attempts 
were made to-night to wreck trains on the 
New-York, New-Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road within the limits of this city, 

A Pawtucket Valley passenger train struck 
a sleeper laid across the rails, and the en- 
gine was 3 

on Ae k of the Shore 





Two Persons in a Party of Seven Sup- 
posed to Have Been Drowned, 


A steam launch, filled with a family party 
that had been out for a day’s pleasure, ran 
into one of the buttresses of the Second 
Avenue Bridge over the Harlem River late 
last night and was upset. 

The occupants were thrown into the wa- 
ter. Transfer Boat No. 9 of the New-York, 


New-Havén and Hartford Railroad was 
just pulling out from her pier when the 
screams of the people in the water were 
heard, and Capt. E. Reynolds sent a boat» 
to the rescue. 

Five of the party were rescued from the 
water, but two are missing. ° 

The party was made up as follows: Jacob 
Wolfort, fifty-six years old, of 158 Bast 
One Hundred and Twentieth Street; Henry 
Wolfort, eighteen years old; Mabel Wolfort, 
twenty-one years old; Gertrude, ten years 
old; Kate Murray, elghteen years old, of 
24 Hast One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Street; a young woman whose last name 
was not known, but who ‘is called Lizzie, 
and the engineer of the boat, who- was 
ealled Frank. 

Jacob Wolfort and the engineer were res- 
cued and able to go home, Henry, Gertie, 
and the woman called Lizzie are in Har- 
lem Hospital uncoriscious. Mabel Wolfort 
and Kate Murray are supposed to nave 
been drowned. 

The launch was picked up and towed 
over to the Crescent Clubhouse. The doc- 
tors at the Harlem Hospital say that 
Frank, the engineer, who was running the 
boat, was intoxicated when picked up, 
and was undoubtedly responsible for the 
accident. 


ASBATUE OF GARFIELD UNVEILED, 





It Adorns One of the Walks in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 30.—The principal 
event of the observance of Decoration Day 
in Philadelphia was the unveiling this even- 
ing in Fairmount Park of a statue of Gar- 
field. The holding of the unveiling cere- 
monies after nightfall made it possible to 
give the event a picturesqueness which it 
would have lacked in ‘the daytime. 

The statue stands beside a driveway upon 
the banks of the Schuylkill River. Thou- 
sands of persons lined the driveway and the 
bluffs above it, and electric lights and an 
artistic use of calcilums made the scene as 
brilliant as day, without the strong glare of 
the sun. A score of steamboats and yachts: 
and several hundred other boats gay with 
many-colored lanterns and crowded with 
excursidnists proceeded up the river abreast 
with a procession along the river drive. A 
large space upon either side of the statue 
was roped off, and within this those taking 
part in the ceremonies, as well as the in- 
vited guests, were assembled. 

The statue was erected by the Fairmount 
Park Art Association, an crganization hav- 
ing for its ebject the adornment of the park 
with works of art. The President of the 
association, John H. Converse, presented 
the bust in a short speech. Ex-Justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court Samuel 
Gustine Thompson accepted the statue on 
behaif of the Park Commissioners. Short 
addresses were made by Mayor Warwick 
and ex-United States Senator Edmunds of 
Vermont on the significant aspects of the 
occasion. 

At the conclusion of the speech making a 
rocket was fired into the air, calcium lights 
were turned upon the statue, and H, A. 
Garfield, a son of the martyred President, 
pulled the cord which held the enshrouding 
flag, and the statue stood revealed in a 
glow of light. At the same moment the as- 
sembled crowd sang the following hymn, 
composed for: the unveiling, to the air of 
**My Country, ’Tis of Thee:’’ 


Gentile and Jew are we, 
Brothers in Nberty, 
All sons of God, 
In this new, dawning day 
Bondmen from dark Cathay, 
Northmen in proud array, 
All sons of God, 


Foreheads once branded, now 
‘Marked on each shining brow 
All sons of God, 
Hear from Gethsemane, 
Voices from prophesy; 
All men are equal; free, 
All sons of God, 

This concluded the ceremonies and the 
big crowd slowly made its way home. The 
statue is of bronze upon a granite base, 
and is a heroic bust of Garfield. It cost 
$20,000 and igs the work of Augustus St. 
Gaudens, the New-York sculptor. 





HORSELESS CARRIAGE CONTESTS. 


Six Vehicles in The Cosmopolitan’s 
Race to Irvington. 


There were six vehicles yesterday in The 
Cosmopolitan’s horseless carriage contest. 
Four of: them belonged to the Duryea Motor 
Company of Springfield, Mass.; ohne was 
the invention of Lee Crouch of the Fredo- 
nia Manufacturing Company, owned by Dr. 
Carlos Booth, and the other was an im- 
portation from Paris, and was driven by 
W. T. Brander. 

The racers appeared §» the neighborhood 
of the Post Office about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and paraded about till nearly 


noon, when they left Yor the starting point 
at King’s Bridge, where they were met by 
the judges, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Frank Thomson, Vice President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Gen. Will- 
iam P. Craighill, and Johm Jacob Astor. 

The route from King’s Bridge was 
through Broadway, Yonkers, Hastings, and 
Dobbs Ferry to the Ardsley Country Club. 

Four of the carriages made the turn at 
the Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington 
and passed the judges’ stand at the Wee- 
Ardsley Casino, where a stop was made to 
get water. Carriage No. 1, in charge of 
Motorman J. Frank Duryea, arrived at the 
Casino at 3:15 P. M. The time from.King’s 
Bridge, a distance of thirteen. miles, was 
one hour, five minutes and forty-two 
and two-fifths seconds. Carriage No. 2, in 
charge of E. A. Duryea, arrived at 3:30; 
No. 5, in charge of F. W. Brandler, reached 
the Casino porch at 3:44, and Carriage No. 
3, in charge of E. B. Meekins, did not ar- 
rive until 4:35. 

This carriage broke down at least six 
times, and could not make good time at all, 
The judges stood on the Casino veranda, 
and gave the official time as each carriage 
arrived. Mr. Depew and Mr. Astor were 
very much interested in the horseless car- 
riages, and several exhibition tests on the 
gravel roads in Ardsley Park were given 
for their benefit. 

The first of the horseless carriages re- 
turned to the Post Office at 7:13 P. M. It 
was one of the Duryea wagons, and was 
managed by Mr. F. Duryea. There was 
a large crowd in waiting as the vehicle 
came down Broadway at a smart rate of 
speed and turned into Mail Street, north of 
the Post Office Building. 

The vehicle owned and driven by Dr. 
Booth of Youngstown, Ohlfo, met with a 
misfortune in the breaking of one of its 
wheels. 

A number of members of the Eighth Regi- 
ment Bicycle Club accompanied the car- 
riages to and from Irvington. H. Von 
Rodech, Charles McDonald, E. D. Heald, 
W. D. Brown, E. Rose, and Charles K. 
Alley distanced the carriages both ways. 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON STATUE. 





Unveiled with Appropriate and Im- 
posing Ceremonies at Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, May 30.—The exercises 
at the unveiling of the equestrian statue of 
President Willlam Henry Harrison this 
afternoon brought out a vast assemblage. 

The stand that had been erected was 
crowded with people, among them ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, grandson, and Mrs. Bliza- 
beth Harrison Eaton, granddaughter, of 
William Henry Harréson. 

The unveiling ceremony began with a 
prayer by the Rev. Dr.*"Moore. As soon as 

gis sculptor tat Hevlges, “At the 
Star Spang’ : oy oh th 


Rite Quartet rendered the words of the 


Na air. ‘ 

The Rev. John ¥F, Tollette then Cadwell 
statue over to: the city. — 

‘ orat. ( tr ie 





The Grand Army Programme Closed 
with Music and Speeches, « 


The exercises at Carnegie Hall last even- 
ing, which closed the Grand Army memo- 
rial programme, drew a large crowd of 
people. ‘ 

Those who had taken a prominent part 
in the day ceremonies occupied the plat- 
form. The boxes held their families and 
other special guests. Ticket holders. filled 
the body of the hall. Mayor Strong pre- 
sided. He was accompanied to the platform 
by P, 8. Biglin, Chairnian of the Memorial 
Committee; Gen. Anson D. McCook, Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, Gen. Horace Por- 
ter, Gen. M. W. Day, Department Com- 
mander J. 8. Graham, Col. D. S. Brown, 
Col. Charles Atkinson, Grand Marshal Van 


Schaick, and Staff and Past Grand Mar- 
shals Walton, Doherty, and Barry. 

Gen. O. H. La Grange, Secretary of State 
Palmer, Gen. J. Seabury, Gen. C. H. T. 
Collis, Col. S. V. R. Cruger, Bartow §S. 
Weeks, Job E. Hedges, the Mayor’s secre- 
tary; Gen, D. H. McAlpin, Hugh O'Neill, 
and many men in Grand Army uniforms or 

earing Loyal Legion badges, including 

isiting committees of veterans from Buf- 
falo and Albany, also had places on the 
platform. 

A long and varied programme was offered. 
Musical numbers and recitations intended 
to lighten it proved so acceptable that not 
only were recalls demanded, but the speak- 
ers had to compress their efforts in order 
that the exercises might be finished before 
midnight. Even as it happened, there was 
not much time to spare. Fred Emerson 
Brooks recited ‘“ Pickett’s Charge at Gettys- 
burg ’’—original verses—and pleaded to be 
excused from another recitation on the 
ground that there was a long list of attrac- 
tions to follow, including an oration of prob- 
ably an hour or an hour.and a haif in 
length. The audience insisted on hearing 
him again, and he recited his stirring verses 
on ‘‘Sherman’s March.”’ 

Gen, Stewart L. Woodford, the orator, 
when his turn came, met the imputation 
that he would talk for a long time by de- 
claring that he would condense what he 
had to say within ten minutes, and he did 
so. 

Mr. Hedges, who was introduced. as a 
young man who had gathered inspiration 
for the evening by drinking tea in the 
Mayor’s office, offset Gen. Woodford’s 
plans to economize time by speaking for 
half an_hour on the duty of citizenship 
and kindred topics. 

There was an address by Mayor Strong, 
and Col. G. Douglass Brewerton read verses 
called ‘‘In Memoriam” Miss Marton Short 
stepped into instant favor with the audience 
by two recitations, to which she added 
two more. The Cecilian Male Quartet 
sang, and Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, so- 
prano; Miss F. Roselle, alto; Pedro de 
Salazar,. violinist, and Heinrich Meyn; bari- 
tone, contributed interesting numbers to 
the programme. 


SHORT VISIT BY WHITE SQUADRON, 





Admiral Sunce’s Ships Land Sailors 
for the Memorial Day Parade. 


The ships of the North Atlantic squadron 
now in port took part in the Decoration 
Day exercises yesterday, and were admired 
by thousands of people along the North 
River. 

The Newark left her moorings, off Tomp- 
kinsville, S. I., Friday night, and anchored 
in the North River off Gen. Grant’s tomb, 
where she fired salutes in the afternoon. 

Admiral Bunce’s flagship, the New-York; 
the Raleigh, the Cincinnati, and tlte Mont- 
gomery broke anchorage yesterday morn- 
ing and steamed up the river to Fiftieth 
Street, where they landed the sailors who 
took part in the parade. The men re- 
embarked after the parade near Twenty- 
third Street, and between 5 and 6 o’clock 
P. M. the ships’ had again gone to their an- 
chorage off Tompkinsville. The New-York 
anchored first, and the other ships dipped 
their colors as they passed her and dropped 
into their positions, 





MEMORIAL SERVICES AT BATH, 


Veterans of the Soldiers’ Home Deco- 
rate the Graves of Their Comrades. 


Batu, N. Y., May 80.—Memorial serv- 
ices were held here to-day under the 
auspices of, General George A. Custer Post, 
in the Soldiers’ Home Cemetery, in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon in the town 
of Bath, at the Casino. 

, The scene in the cemetery was peculiarly 
impressive. Around the central obelisk, 


the present of the late Samuel Dietz, 
are clustered the graves of  near- 
ly 1,000 veteran soldiers, each mound 
marked by a marble slab, alike in 
size, and giving a military uniformity to 
the whole. Gathered there was a largo 
company, including over 800 members of the 
home, whose bent forms and grizzled locks 
betokened the rapid flight of time. 

A male choir of twelve, from St. Thomas's 
Church and the Soldiers’ Home Band fur- 
nished most excellent music, among the 
selections being the ‘‘ March of the yal 
Legion,” by Gen. Horatio ©. King, who 
was also orator of the day. In his address 
he referred especially to Gen. Slocum. who 
from the opening of the home until his 
death two years ago was the honored Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees. 

The address in the afternoon was also by 
Gen. King, who paid a glowing tribute to 
the rank and file. The celebration was the 
most enthusiastic and largely attended of 
any in recent years. 


For Other Decoration Day Observ-: 
ances See Page 9, 





Magyar Music, 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Of Magyar art, music seems to have 
gained the widest admiration, and it is cer- 
fain that musical executants of the first 
order, and in the case of Liszt of unique 
grandeur, have justified part of the expecta- 
tions with which musical Europe has long 
looked npon Hungary. Magyar musie can 
be likened to nothing more aptly than to 
the exclusively Hungarian river Theiss. 
Capricious and majestic; teeming with life 
and wtiting up for miles; surrounded by 
charming fioriture of water lilies and alder 
trees, and suddenly again by poisonous 
marshes and swamps, such is the Theiss— 
such is Hungarian music. Stirring, be- 
wildering, unspeakably saddening, inexpres- 
sibly exhilarating. It is the music of 
rhapsodic souls, of intoxication, of the 
ee rg ang on dances after the 

; ut, e e@ grea - 
not regulated. great river, it can 
S mainly recitative beyond ‘time 
were; its minor scale with the “yen Be 
fourth; its wild rhythms; its rebellious bass 
and tortuous counterpoint; its excessive use 
of embellishments, and the tropical heat 
of its musical climate make it absolutely 
inadaptable to the proportions and moves 
of classical music. The Hungarians and 
the Spaniards have by far the most en- 
chanting folk-music. et neither of these 
two nations has given the world first- 
rate composers. The Spanish, whose na- 
tional music has much of Latin beauty of 
form, may still do so. I doubt about the 
Hungarians. As in Bohemian music, there 
is too much fat, so in Hungarian there is 
too much fire. Probably no other nation- 
ality can play musical instruments as well 
as can Hungarians; but, except in rhapsodic 
genres, the Hungarians will scarcely ever 
do more than give surprising Treprovieators 

or successful imitators of the Germans. 


-_——— 


Ernest Kenan’s Sister. 


From The Athenaeum. 

Henriette’s whole life seems to have been 
a willing slavery for her family, but chiefly 
for this brother whom she idolized. For 
his sake, to provide him with the clothes 
on his back, and with food for mind and 
body, she became a school drudge in the 
provinces and in Paris, and even banished 
herself to Poland for a lucrative appoint- 
ment; and the sacrifice was all the greater 
in her case, because she appears to have 
been endowed with an intellect worthy of 
her brother. She was an indefatigable 
reader and a woman of much eam pe ag r, 
of his 





and her brother declares that m 

own exquisite style and much of his fine 
critical judgment were formed by her taste 
and her advice—a declaration which gains 
eredence from these letters. 

It is good to know that she had her period 
of happiness in the years that she spent 
with her brother, a rising Hebrew scholar 
and critic, in Paris, and durin 

which he was sent to 


the close of this expedit 
fever, and th is much pa 
final scen ed by her - er, 
lying ill a few feet from 
un sclous, and she 
; leave, 

_ Without a sed look or @ solemn teare, — 


en 
one 





FINANCIAL WORLD. 


While the volume of business in the mar- 
ket has been down to the lowest level, and 
money is almost unloanable at any rates— 
that sure sign of trade stagnation—the 
awful disaster at St. Louis showed that 
holders of stocks were but little inclined 
to sell. When the news of that came, the 
expectation was a natural one that the 
market would have a considerable decline 
under the selling both for long and short 
account, especially as the destruction of 
railroad property seemed, by the first dis- 
patches, to have been very large. Some 
long stock did come out, and probably it 
was the only day in the week when the 
selling had been of that character; but the 
amount was unexpectedly small, and the 
decline in prices was, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, merely fractional. The next day, 
most of the losses had been recovered. The 
general complaint now is not as to prices, 
but in respect to the starvation level of 
business, in which Wall Street is not dif- 
ferent from the rest of the country, judg- 
ing from the reports received. 

Sugar, the most active of the speculative 
stocks, had led the decline when the mar- 
ket went off, and it led the recovering ral- 
ly.. The dealings in this stock have been 
ona large scale, compared with the bal- 
ance of the list, and the buying seems to 
be very confident. The idea is, as stated 
by a leading operator, that there will be a 
strong upward movement in it after Con- 
gress adjourns; and that it will lead the 
whole market in that advance so much de- 
sired and so long vainly waited for. The 
adjournment of Congress will be in itself 
a bull factor of no small account, and ap- 
parently we shall not have to wait.for it 
a@ great while, as it is now talked of as 
lixely to occur within a couple of weeks. 
After that, and close on its heels, the Re- 
publican Convention comes off, and the 
pronouncement of the party on the cur- 
rency question will be known. The impres- 
sion is growing that’ it will be, a strong 
Geclaration in favor of the gold standard. 
It is stated, indeed, that the intended dec- 
laration has been shown to several gen- 
tlemen prominent in the financial world, 
who have expressed their entire satisfac- 
tion with it. .The argument is also urged 
that as the strongest opposition to Mec- 
Kinley has come from tht East, and is 
based on his doubtful position in regard to 
silver, his managers will need to concili- 
ate or disarm that opposition by making 
so strong a gold platform as to leave no 
room for criticism. If the extreme silver- 
ites bolt, and a third ticket is put in the 
field for free silver; so much the better, 
The fight will then be a square one, wif 
out dodging or subterfuge, and the party 
for free silver before all and anything, can 
stand up and be counted. Their numbers 
will not, probably, be found nearly so for- 
midable as the noise they make. 

People who remember the incidents of 
the greenback craze in the seventies are 
not likely to be seriously alarmed at the 
apparent strength of the silver party now. 
It will be recalled how that party came 
into being with the distresses incident to 
the collapse of 1873, and the subsequent 
years of short crops, when the grasshopper 
plague devastated extensive areas of the 
great agricultural States. It will also be 
recalled that the cry then by the party of 
inflation was that the country was too 
poor to pay the enormous debts imposed on 
it by the war, and that the bondholder 
sheuld be paid in the same money as that 
in which he had bought his bonds, viz., 
paper currency. The Government, it was 
urged, should issue enough paper money 
to relieve the general distress. More money 
was to kill grasshoppers, make crops, re- 
vive trade, and be the universal, panacea, 
just as now. 

The battleground of the campaign—and 
this is a fact to remember—was then in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The 
cheap-money campaign ground now is 
west of those States, for the simple reason 
that in the years between then and now 
the States mentioned have changed largely 
from debtor to creditor communities. Every 
savings-bank depositor is a creditor to the 
extent of his deposit, and the savings-bank 
deposits of to-day in the Middle States are 
immensely greater than in the period of 
the greenback craze. When, therefore, sil- 
ver inflationists talk of the interests of the 
East and West being opposed on the ques- 
tion of the value of the dollar, it is proper 
to ask where is the dividing line between 
the two sectfons? It is a shifting line. In 
the seventies it was east of the Mississippi 
In the nineties it is found to be west of it. 
It shifts as wealth accumulates. (Of course 
the few mining States stand on a differ- 
ent footing. They produce silver and want 
to make a better market for their product.) 

Just as the greenback craze finally disap- 
peared, first through political defeat, but 
more thoroughly under the -nfluence of a 
suecession of good crops with good prices 
for them; and the cry that the countty was 
too poor to pay its debts was silenced in 
the great boom which culminated in 1881; 
so the silver inflationist party will disap- 
pear if politically defeated this year, for it 
ean reasonably be looked for that business 
will certainly improve, gradually it may 
be, from present conditions. We need not 
expect to restore the old prices for wheat, 
because the world has gone into wheat pio- 
duction of late years on so large a scale 
that the consuming countries are almost 
oversupplied with it. Gut ft is not likely 
that the prices of all other farm products 
ean remain at their present level—the low- 
est, ‘almost, that ever were known in this 
country. This is the incident »f a period 
of slack industrial activity, and of forced 
economy. It may, also, be ‘argely owing 
to the permanent fail in the workl's price 
of wheat, the readjustments which that 
must bring in its train not being yet made— 
neither here nor in Great Britain, where 
the landholding class ure suffering’ severe- 
ly from reduced rents of agricultural !and. 
The Western inflationist proposes to reinedy 
all this by cheap money. ‘The LKcstern 
man has inherited experience in that line. 
The history of the Eastern States will show 
every possible variety of cheap-money ex- 
periment tried as a relief for hard times, 
and their disastrous outcome. What one 
State did mot try another did. The Eastern 
man is for sound money because he inher- 
its the teachings of these wild experifments. 
He will carry the day in the coming po- 
litical campaign. The wealth and the ex- 
perience of the older communities defeat- 
ed the greenback inflationists, and the sil- 
ver inflationists will meet the same fate. 

A reorganization scheme just brought out 
is a telling illustration of the collapse of 
the Pacific coast boom. It would be ab- 
surd to claim that the Oregon Improvement 
Company had always been well managed; 
rather it may be said that it has had oc- 
casional streaks of good management. But 
the company could never have suffered such 
a complete break-down as it has, had not 
the northern section of the Pacific coast 
gone to pieces. A few years ago, Oregon 
was booming mightily. Where it is to-day 
may be inferred from this fact—land near 
Portland which was then laid out in lots 
and sold at $100 the front foot, has gone 
back to pre-emption prices! If this could 
happen near the business centre of the 
territory, it may be imagined what the sit- 
uation is elsewhere. It will take two or 
three years before this section gets well 
on its feet again, Holders of Oregon Im- 
provement securities may then get their 
money back. Meantime, the consolidated 
bondholders and the stockholders must 
contribute $1,500,000 cash to get the com- 
pany into proper shape, 





cas 


STRENGIN ACCORDING 0 VOrESS 


Plan to Ohange Basts of Representax« E 
tion in Republican Conventions, 


WASHINGTON, May 80.—It is said that N, 
B. Scott, member of the National Repub 
lican Committee from West Virginia, at the 
approaching meeting of the committee will 
renew his’ resolution of four years aga 
that “ representat.on of the various Con- 
gressional districts in future National Con- 
ventions be based upon the Republican vote 
polied therein, one delegate being allotted 
to each district for each 7,000 votes. with 
. additional delegate for a fraction exceed« 
ng half thereof, each distr ea 
least one delegate.” raha stee : 

Representative Acheson of Pennsylvania, 
tg has given the matter much considera 
tion, said to-day that the same principle pre- 
vailed in nearly every State, and no good 
reason could be given why it should not 
@pply to the National Convention, If Mr. 
Scott's proposition should be adopted, upon 
the basis of the Congressional vote in 
1804 the representation of all but three 
States—Kentucky, Missouri, and Rhode 
Island—would be affected, those of fiftee / 
being decreased, and those of twenty-six 
being increased. Utah, the forty-fifth State, 
will make its first appearance in its sov- 
ereign capacity in the convention this year. 

Upon this basis the membership of the 
convention of 1896 would be 120 larger than 
it is, the increase of delegates numbering 
199 and the decrease 79. The following 
table, prepared by Mr. Acheson, shows the 
changes that would be made inthe several 
State delegations by the adoption of the 
proposed rule: 

Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 

Dele- Dele- 

gat’n. gat’n. 
wean 22 13! Nebraska 
10} Nevada -....... § 
20: New-Hampshire 8 
. 18|New-Jersey ...20 
Connectieut ... 18| New-York ....72 
Delaware 6 7| North Carolina. 22 
Florida § 6|Noith Dakuta.. 6 
Georgia ‘ 15/Ohto 46 
Idaho ... -. 6 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa § 
Kanses ... 


Pro- 
posed 
Dele- 
gat’nt 
i8 


Pres- 
ent 
Dele- 
Alabama marie 
Arkansas 8 

California 
Colorado ...... 8 


69| Pennsylvania. ..¢ 
46| South Carolina. 
88|South Dakota.. 8 
26) Tennessee 24 
10\ Texas 
14/Vermont ...... 8 
18) Virginia ......5 
28) Washington 
86)West Virginia.12 
26; Wisecnsin y 
a Wyoming 

‘ 


Maryland . 1] 
assachusetts.. 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota : 
Mississippi .... 
Montana 
The chances are that the St. Louis Con- 


vention will decline to take up with Mr 
Scott’s plan. 





New-Jersey Populists, 
TRENTON, N. J., May 30.—The New-Jersey 
Populists in their convention held here toe 
day elected the following delegates to the 
National Convention: 

Delegates at Large—Josevh R. Buchan: 
Fewsex. Kp ee H. Proctor of Vineland, E. < 
allace of South Orange, a . ¥ uli 
of Vineland ge, and Prof. L. F. Fulie? 

istrict Delegates—First District, John Wilcox 
Second District, William B. Ellis: Third District’ 
J. W. Hayes; Fourth District, W. C. Barrick} 
Fifth District, J. J. Crandall; Sixth District, 
Thomas McHugh; Seventh District, E. Pomeroy? 
Eighth District, B. W. Terlinde. 

The State Electors will be named at a 
convention in Newark, to be held the first 
week in August. 





COMING EVENTS. 


—Confirmation service at the Chapel of the Goo& 
Shepherd on Blackwell's Island, at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. The candidates are men and women 
belonging to the almshouse adjoining the chapel, 
Commissioner Faure has arranged foe a special 
boat for persons wishing to attend the service, 
Boat will leave the foot of Twenty-sixth Street, 
East River, at 8:45 o'clock, and be in readiness 
pols nal Island at the conclusion of the 


-Service for men this evening at 7:30 o’clock 
at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, West 
Eleventh Street and Waverley Place. The ad-« 
— bogs Prag bel AS, A. McMaster, ex-Presi- 

ent of the New-York Local Assembly- of the. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. ” ‘ 

—Commencement exercises of the class of '9¢ 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, in 
the chapel of the institute, on the evening of 
Monday, June 8, at 8 o’clock. 





YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday to 12 o’clock Satur 
day. night.) 

—3:10 A. M.—61 West Bighty-ninth Street; M, 
Hartman, flat; damage, 4 

—5:45 A. M.—2,118 Eighth Avenue; letter box, 
Mr. Foster, owner; damage trifling. 

—9:35 A. M.—498 Broadway; Felix Mienella, 
cigars; damage, $50. 

—11:00 A. M.—619 Seventh Avenue; John Law- 
lor; damage, $100. 

11:45 A. M.—354 West Forty-ninth Street; 

Frank Rettmont; damage trifling. 

—3:00 P. M.—418 Sixth Street; no damage. 

—6:35 P. M.—Dwelling of W. R. Knapp at One 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth Street, near Railroad 
Avenue; damage slight. 

—7 :25 M.—Chimney of Hotel Marlborough; 
no damage. 

—0:20 P. M.—19 West Street; no damage. 

—9:40 P. M.—181 Madison Street; Jacob Paus- 
line; damage, $15. 





BUSINESS NOTIOES. 


Carl H. Schultz’s Vichy, Selters, Care 
bonic. How to drink them. 

Mineral waters squirted out under the bar are 
not Schultz’s. Order the siphon on the table, 
and make sure you have the right article. Pour 
out slowly and preserve the effervescence. Mixed 
with a little good whiskey or brandy, they are 
preferred by connoisseurs to champagne. 440 Ist 
Av., New-York. 


Don’t be the last man to try an.S. G. Cock- 
tail, flavored with DR. SIEGERT’S ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS, the great tonic and invigorant. 


Diamond Cluster Rings. 
Opal and six diamonds, $12. Other bargains. 
EUGENE MARX, 26 Cortlandt St., Room 108. 


E. & W, 
ARAPAHOE. 


By. & W. 


f BNGAGED. 


MAPES—WHEATON.—Miss Jennie Louise Whea- 
ton, daughter of the late Abel Wheaton, will 
be married to Ernest Seward Mapes on Wednes- 
day evening, June 24, dt her home, ‘“ Hill 
Crest,’’ Mt. Vernon, an 








MARRIED. 


WHITTEN—OWENS.—On May 27, 1896, J. A. 
Whitten to Miss Madelene Owens, both of Newe 
York City. 





DieID . 


ADAMS.—Suddenly, at Mountain Station, N. J., 
May 29, John Quincy Adams, in his 69th year. 
Funeral services will be held at his late 
residence, Mountain Station, Monday evening, 
June 1, on arrival of 6:30 train from New-Yorl 
on Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. 

ANDREW.—Departed this life on Friday morn. 

ing, John E. Andrew, son of the late Henry and 

Catharine Andrew. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend 
the funeral service at his late residence, 162 
5th Av., on Sunday, May 31, at 1 o’clock. 

BOSTWICK.—On Saturday morning, May 30, 
1896, Orianna H. Bostwick, in her 80th year. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited 
to attend the funeral from the residence of her 
grandson, Joseph B, Cummings, 519 Nostrand 
Av., Brooklyn, on Monday afternoon, June 1, 
at 2:30. 

HAMILL.—Suddenly, on Friday morning, Prof, 
James Hamill, in the 55th year of his age. 

Funeral Monday from his tate residence, 347 
East 14th St., at 2 M. 

HAYWARD.—Of paralysis of the heart, on Sate 
urday morning, May 30, Emeline Place Haye 
ward, wife of J. Kilbourn Hayward, and daugh- 
ter of James K. Place. . 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

Boston papers please copy. 

HILLYER.—On Friday evening, May 
Mary T., widow of Abram T. Hillyer. 

Funeral services at St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church, West 16th St., on Tuesday, June 2, at 
10 o'clock A. M. 

IVISON.—At the Hoffman House, May 80, after 
a lingering illness, William Ivison, in the 824 
year of his age. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

AWTON.—At Ware, Mass., Thursday, May 3 
Avitiiam Bell Lawton, in his 75th year. say 
PIERSON.—At Morristown, N. ‘J., May 29, Bd- 

ward Pierson, in the 84th year of his age, 

Funeral services at his late residence, 69 
South St., on Monday afternoon, June 1, at 
2:30. 

POMEROY.—On May 30, passed out at Blythe- 
bourne, N. Y¥., at 11 A. + of dropsy, Mark 
M. Pomeroy, in his 63d year, 

Notice of funeral hereafter, 

SAUER:.—On Saturday morning, May 80, at No, 
582 Lexington Av., Léontine Marie, widow of 
Philip Emil Sauer, and daughter of the late 


John B, Marié. 
Patrick's Cathedral, 


29, 1896, 


Funeral services at St. 
Tuesday, Juné 2, at 10 o’clock A. M 


fHE KENSICO CEMETERY.-—Located on the 
Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Central Depot. ce. 16 St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


aaa 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’Ss 
QUININE CHOCOLATES. 
A simple and delightful method 
of taking this potent medicine. 
Junction Sth Av., Broad and 25th St.; 
Sth Av., cor. 47th St., and Columbus Ay. 
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WEFERS BREAKS 
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ESTABLISHES NEW FIGURE FOR THE 
’ 220-YARD DASH, 


Covered the Distance in 21 1-5 Sec- 
onds—Runs 100 Yards in 9 4-5 Sec- 
onds—Yale Easily Carries off the 
Honors in the _ Intercollegiate 
Games with 43 1-2 
versity of Pennsylvania Second— 


Burke Captures the Quarter Mile. 


Points—Uni- 


Yale easily carried off the honors yester- 
day in the intercollegiate games at Man- 
hattan Field, with 43% points, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania taking second place 
with 224 points. 

The weather was fair and not too warm, 
the track splendid, and the crowd of 38,000 


that watched the progress of the games 
was enthusiastic and vociferous in its dem- 
onstrations. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Association of the Amateur 
Athletes of America will long be remem- 
bered for the splendid performance of B. J. 
Wefers of Georgetown University. The 
faultless style of this remarkable sprinter 
caused plenty of applause when he won the 
100-yard dash in 0:09 4-5, making thereby 
a new collegiate record; but when he car- 
ried off the 220-yard\ in 0:21 1-5, eleven 
yards ahead of tre second man, breaking 
bis own and all world’s records, professional 
und amateur, of 0:21 3-5, the crowd simply 
went wild with excitement. 

There was little doubt at any time as to 
who the winner of the cup would be, and 
long before the end of final heats and the 
field events, the possibility of Yale’s being 
beaten was considered out of the question. 

The crowd was ‘slow in coming to the 
field and there were barely 2,000 when the 
semi-finals in the 100 yards were begun, 
about 2:15 o'clock. 

In the struggle for points first place 


counted 5, second place, 2; third place, 1. 

This shows the running: 

First Heat.—Won by H. S. Paiterson, Williams; 
F. H. Bigelow, Harvard, second; W. T. Den- 
holm, Harvard, third. Time—0:10 2-5. . 

Becond Heat.—Won by B. J. Wefers, George- 
town; John R. Bowen, Cornell, second; R. 
Derr, Princeton, third. Time—0:10 1-5. 

Final Heat.—Won by B. J. Wefers, George- 
town; H. S. Patterson, Williams, second; John 
R. Bowen, Cornell, third. Time—0:9 4-5. 
Wefers had the outside place. It was a 

race from the start, and the ease with 

which he shot ahead of his competitors 
end apparent lack of effort with which he 
increased his lead from H. S. Patterson, 

who came in second, was worth going a 

long way to see. The crowd was delighted, 

and the Georgetown College yells that 
echoed across the big field caused Fred 

Burns, the announcer, and his huge mega- 

phone to sink into insignificance. 

Wefers’s performance equals the amateur 
world’s record for the distance. John 
Owen of the Detroit Athletic Club made 
the world’s record of :09 4-5 in 180; 
H. M. Johnson at Cleveland in 1886, and 
Harry Bethune at Oakland, Cal., in 1888, 
made professional records of :09 4-5. 

The 120-yard hurdle, final heat, was won 
by Perkins, Yale; Hatch, Yale, second; 
Bijur, Columbia, third. Time, 0:16 1-5. Points 
so far were: Yale, 17; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 9%; Coiumbia and Boston, 5 each; 
Harvard and Princeton, 1 each. 

The quarter-mile was easily won by T. 
&. Burke, Boston, in 0:50 2-5. Burke, who 
covered himself with glory in the recent 
Olympian games, was favorite. He ran 
steadily with the bunch until the last lap. 
Then he moved forward, and in the home 
stretch set a pace which puzzled his fel- 
lows, and won with several feet to spare. 
Fisher of Yale and Colfelt of Pennsylvania 
made a good fight for second place, which 
fell to Yale in the end. 

Thirteen started in the mile, and the pace 
for the first two laps was set by Williams 
of Harvard. Orton, U. P., van quietly with 
the bunch, but on the third lap he shot 
ahead and passed Williams, and on the 
fourth lap both men were passed by Jar- 
vis, U. P., who came up on the stretch with 
e fine, well-managed spurt. Time, 4:42 4-5. 

The one-mile walk was in many points 
the gamest race of the day, and none who 
witnessed ‘Thrall (Yale) and Fetterman 
(Pennsylvania) walk shoulder to shoulder 
the whole way and come in at the finish 
with less than a foot between them, will 
not readily forget it. The race was won by 
F. C. Thrall, .ale; W. B. Fetterman, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, second; W. Dar- 
rach, Yale, third. Time, 6.54 2-5. 

Thrall fainted when he passed the string, 
and Fetterman,. who pushed him so hard, 
was not far from that condition himself. 
Several men dropped out at the second lap 
and more at the third. Darrach, (Yale,) 
who got third place, was many yards be- 
hind Thrall. 

The half-mile run turned out, so far as 
first place was concerned, according to gen- 
eral expectations. It was won by E. Hollis- 
ter, Harvard; B. B. Hunckley, Yale, sec- 
ond; A. E. Schaff, Columbia, third. Time, 
1:56 4-5. 

Hollister lead the whole way, running 
besutifully and breaking the inter-collegiate 
record. Davison, the dark horse from 
Rochester, at one time crept dangerously 
close to him, but dropped suddenly back 
toward the end and failed even to get a 
place, 

Points here were: Yale, 23; University of 
Pennsylvania, 16%; Columbia, 6; Boston, 5; 
Georgetown, 2; arvard, Princeton, and 
Washington and Jéfferson, 1 each. 

While these races had been in progress 
some of the field events were carried out, to 
the accompanying music of frantic college 
yells from every side of the field. 

Putting the 16-pound shot was won by 

Sheldon, Yale, distance 41 feet 11% 
inches; W. Woodruff, University of Penn- 

Sylvania, second, 41 feet; A. A. Knipe, 

University of Pennsylvania, third, 39 feet 2 

inches. 

It was expected by many that Woodruff 
would win the 16-pound hammer event, on 
account of his thorough coaching by Mit- 
chel, but he took only a good second place. 
This was the result: C. Chadwick, Yale, 
won, distance 132 feet 6% inches; W. Wood- 
ruff, Pennsylvania, second, distance 130 
feet. 64% inches; Harry Cross, Yale, third, 
distance 130 feet. 

Chadwick’s throws were much admired, 
and his style and power loudly applauded. 

The 220-yard hurdle was an exciting 
race and a very close one. J. L. Bremer, 
Jr., Harvard, who holds the collegiate and 
I. A. A. A. records of 243-5 seconds, coming 
a good first in 25 seconds. L. P. Sheldon, 
Yale, was second, and E. C. Perkins, Yale, 
was third. Yale had then won 38 points, 
and there was no longer any doubt of her 
victory. University of Pennsylvania had 
20% in her favor. 

Next came the most remarkable race of 
the day, the 200-yard dash, in which 
Wefers romped home, with eleven yards to 
spare, in a way that made all who saw 
the race rise spontaneously in their seats 
and cheer the Georgetown sprinter till 
they were hoarse. 

Everybody craned his neck to see the 
etart. Before the crack of the pistol had 
died away Wefers was several feet in the 
lead. The whole way he increased the dis- 
tance between himself and Patterson, who 
came in second, and when he dashed past 
the string there was a general remark made 
all over, ‘‘ That beats a record, sure!” 

The announcement of the time, 0:21 1-5, 
breaking all world’s records, professional 
and amateur, was greeted with tremendous 
applause. The timekeepers, Mortimer 
Hishop, A. A. Jordan, and Harry Cornish 
all agreed as to the figures, and said that 
Patterson came in one second behind— 
which means ten or eleven yards. 

“That fellow runs as naturally as a hawk 
flies, only faster,’ said Referee Curtis. He 
seemed to show less evidence of fatigue 
even than the other starters and ran off 
to the clubhouse as fresh and lively as if 
nothing had happened. The heats in the 
220-yard dash were: 
220-Yard Run.—Triai Heats—First Heat—Won by 

B. J. Wefers, Georgetown; J. R. Bowen, Cor- 

nell, second. Time-—<):22 1-5. 

Second Heat—Won by E. 8. Patterson, Williams; 
W. J. Denholm, Harvard, second. Time— 
0:22 2-5. 

Final Heat--Won by B. J. Wefers, Georgetown; 
H. S. Patterson, Williams, second; W. J. Den- 
holm, Harvard, third. Time—0:21 1-5. 

The pole vault was a good contest, and 
gome very pretty work was done. F. W. 
Allis, Yale, jumped 11 feet 1% inches; W. 
A. Stewart, University of Pennsylvania, 
was second with 11 feet, and O. B. Smith, 
Columbia, third, with 10 feet 9 inches. 

Each attempt of the men was closely 
watched and cheered. Smith was very 
plucky and determined, but could not man- 
age to fly over the eleven-foot mark. 

The high jump was won by J. S. Winsor 
of Pennsylvania University, with 6 feet 1 
inch; C. U. Powell, Cornell, and J. B. Craig- 
head, Washington and Jefferson, tied at 6 
feet. On_ the rg ee or cleared 5 
feet 11 inches, and aighead failed at 
that notch. Winsor’s jump beat the IL A. 
A. A. record by half an inch. 

As was expected P. Sheldon of Yale 
won the running broad jump with a _dis- 
tance of 22 feet % inch. F. Mason, Har- 
vard, was second, 21 feet 8 inches; C. T. 

ne Pennsylvania, 21 feet inches. 
championship was won by Yale mo 

n was expected. Harvard took 

with 14 points. 
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MILLET AND MILLAIS. 


A London Critic Contrasts the Two— 
Sir John’s Last Pictures, 


George Moore in The London Chronicle. 

Passing from Millet to Millais, I wonder 
which, were choice offered me, I should 
choose to be? Should I be tempted to 
choose, in the race for immorta! glory, 
the eight or ten beautiful pictures which 
Sir John painted in his youn; or should I 
choose the life work, so deep and simple 
and strong in its unwavering faitn, of J. 
F. Millet? 

If the “St. Agnes’s Eve,” “ Autumn 
Leaves,” and “ Ophelia’ were destroyed, 
the world would lose, perhaps, the three 
most beautiful pictures painted this cen- 
tury; but were the work of J, F. Millet de- 
stroyed, the world would lose not only some 
inexpressibly beautiful pictures, but a per- 
ception; for J. F. Millet invented a new 


perception of life, a new state of conscience 
—almost a new morality. 

I shall be told that this is a contradiction 
to all I have previously written. I do not 
think so, but an explanation would lead me 
far from the subject of this article. 

I return hurriedly to Sir vohn. His pic- 
tures this year emphasize that lack of 
continuity which makes his artistic career 
without parallel in his own or any other 
time. This year he has again reverted to 
good painting. ; 4 

The picture entitled ‘‘A Forerunner” is 
an Academy figure, marvelously well drawn 
and painted. From the point of view of a 
life study it could not be bettered; but it 
is no more than a life study. The land- 
scape at the back is so beautiful that it 
recalis his early manner; to praise more is 
impossible. The top branches of the trees 
vanishing into the rich sky are very beauti- 
ful, and show Sir John in ~ossession of all 
his old power over the material. In the 
next room there is a portrait of a little 
boy, which, if we had forgotten the “ Girl- 
hood of St. Theresa’’ and some other 
works, we should not recognize as his. 
Then in the large room Sir John shows a 
fine portrait of Lady Tweeddale. It is not 
exciting; we have seen it all before; it 
does not thrill us; but we can admire with- 
out thrills, a graver and more subdued ad- 
miration, but none the less sincere. 





What Decen tNewspa pers Do, 


From The Spectator. 

The newspapers really cover a wider 
range, relate the daily history of more 
countries, make personages much more vis- 
ible, and not infrequently narrate stirring 
incidents in a style which makes them as 
exciting as any adventures either in: the 
historic past or in fiction. The surface of 
the world is spread out before the readers 
of a wealthy newspaper like a great pano- 
rama, with the advantage that all the per- 
sonages upon it are seen, as in some of 
the newest photographs, in actual and con- 
tinuous motion, THe world is reduced to a 
stage, and the observer is positively fasci- 
nated by the drama going on, which, being 
well “‘ rendered,"”’ is so attractive that not 
a wag of the spectators become stage~ 
struck, 


THE WEATHER FORECAST. 





WASHINGTON, May 30—8 P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday: : 

NEW-ENGLAND, partly cloudy weather, prob- 
—, light local showers, southerly to westerly 
winds. 

EASTERN NEW-YORK, EASTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, and DELAWARE, 
partly cloudy weather, probably followed by lo- 
cal showers, southerly winds. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, and 
VIRGINIA, generally fair, probably local show- 
ers in the evening, southerly winds. NORTH 
CAROLINA and SOUTH CAROLINA, fair, ex- 
cept local thunderstorms in western portion, 
southerly winds. EASTERN FLORIDA, local 
showers in southern, fair in northern, portion, 
southeasterly winds. GEORGIA, fair in south- 
east and partly cloudy weather and thunder- 
storms in northwest portion, southerly winds. 
WESTERN FLORIDA, fair, southerly winds. 
ALABAMA, local thunderstorms, with southerly 
winds. MISSISSIPPI and LOUISIANA, partly 
cloudy weather, probably local rains, with thun- 
derstorms in northern portion, southerly. winds. 
EASTERN TEXAS, generally fair, but possibly 
severe local storms in extreme northern portion, 
not so warm in northwest portion, southerly 
winds. WESTERN TEXAS, fair, preceded by 
thunderstorms in northern portion, cooler Sun- 
day evening, winds shifting to northwest. NEW- 
MEXICO, fair, cooler in northern portion, wind 
shifting to northwest. OKLAHOMA and IN- 
DIAN TERRITORY, local thunderstorms, prob- 
ably sevefe in eastern portion, clearing in west- 
ern portion, southerly winds, shifting to wester- 
ly. ARKANSAS, thunderstorms and conditions 
favorable for severe local storms, southerly 
winds, warmer. TENNESSEE and KENTUCKY, 
threatening weather and local rains, with condi- 
tions favorable for destructive thunderstorms in 
western portion, warmer in western portion, 
southerly winds. WEST VIRGINIA, partly 
clou@y weather, variable winds. 

WESTERN NEW-YORK, local showers in 
early morning, followed by fair weather, light 
to fresh variable winds. WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA and OHIO, partly cloudy weather, with 
conditions favorable for local thunderstorms, 
light to fresh variable winds. INDIANA, local 
rain, probably severe thunderstorms in southern 
portion, warmer in northern portion, variable 
winds. ILLINOIS, partly cloudy weather and 
local rain, with conditions favorable for severe 
focal storms in southern portion, variable winds. 
LOWER MICHIGAN, generally fair, possibly fol- 
lowed by local showers in southern portion Sun- 
day evening, slightly warmer, light to fresh 
northerly winds. UPPER MICHIGAN, generally 
fair, warmer, light northerly winds. WISCONSIN, 
generally fair, Nght to fresh northerly winds, be- 
coming variable. MISSOURI, local rains and 
conditions continue favorable for severe local 
storms, southerly winds. IOWA, partly cloudy 
weather and local thunderstorms, cooler, north- 
easterly winds. MINNESOTA, generally fair, 
northerly winds, becoming variable. KANSAS, 
showers, probably severe thunderstorms, cooler, 
easterly winds, shifting to northerly. NEBRASKA, 
local thunderstorms, followed by clearing weather, 
cooler in eastern portion, northerly winds. COL- 
ORADO, rain, followed by clearing weather, 
northerly winds, cooler in scuthern portion, slight- 
ly warmer in extreme northern portion. SOUTH 
DAKOTA, showers, followed by fair weather, 
northerly winds, warmer in . western portion, 
cooler in eastern portion. NORTH DAKOTA, 
generally fair, variable winds. WYOMING, rain, 
followed by fair weather, warmer, northerly 
winds, shifting to westerly. MONTANA, gener- 
ally fair, southerly to westerly winds, warmer in 
western portion. 

Signals are displayed on Lake Michigan, ex- 
cept at Escanaba. The barometer has fallen 
from the Middle and South Atlantic States west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains. It has remained 
about stationary in New-England and north of 
the lake region and has risen from Dakota and 
Colorado westward to the Pacific coast. It is 
lowest in Northern Texas and highest on the 
North Pacific coast. Local thunderstorms are 
reported from the lake region, New-England, 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Nebraska, and 
heavy rains from Wyoming. The weather is 
clear to-night from Virginia southward to Flor- 
ida and generally clear in the Gulf States. over 
the northern portion of the lake region, and in 
the Northwest. Conditions continue threatening 
in the Lower Missouri and Central Missis- 
sippi and Lower Ohio Valleys, and thunder- 
storms, with possibly severe local storms, are 
indicated for these districts to-morrow. It is 
decidedly cooler from Nebraska and South Da- 
kota westward to the Rocky Mountains, but the 
temperature has remained about stationary from 
the central valleys eastward to the Atlantic 
coast. The weather will be partly cloudy on 
the Atlantic coast, with conditions favorable for 
local showers in the Middle Atlantic and New- 
England States. 


= 
SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES, 


Care of Hvuuses. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By a respectable widow, with 
one little girl, care of private house for the 
Summer months; best city reference from last 
place. Apply, Monday, at 639 Lexington Av., 
third floor, front. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By a single woman to take 
care of house for Summer; willing to do any- 
thing that is required; best reference. K. F., 385 
Times, Up Town. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By a respectable Protestant 
woman and daughter, the care of gentleman's 
house for Summer months. Mrs. Porter, 
West 89th St. 
CARETAKER.—By reliable colored woman, (wid- 
ow,) to take care of house for Summer; city 
reference. Hicks, 146 West 53d St.; ring two 
bells. 




















Chambermaids. 

CHAMBERMAID—MAID.—A lady would recom- 

mend a competent, trustworthy chambermaid; 
willing to make herself useful; also a very good 
maid, who understands hairdressing and sew- 
ing; both can be seen at present employer’s. 1 
East 45th St. y 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a young Scotch girl as 

chambermaid and seamstress, or to make her- 
self generally useful. Can be seen on Monday 
morning, from 9 to 12, at 271 Madison Av., recent 
employer's. 
CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—A lady 

wishes to place a very satisfactory German 
rmaid and seamstress; willing to 
Apply at 45 West 48th St., 








assist with children. 
Monday and Tuesday. 


CHAMBERMAID.—By a trustworthy yeung wo- 
man, Protestant, as 
chambermaid and seamstress; highly recom- 
mended by last employer. A. M., Box 875 Times, 
Up Town. 
CHAMBERMAID and PARLORMAID.—By gom- 
petent Protestant girl; or do chamberwork and 
waiting in small fami'y; city or country; 
yreference. Mrs. Burr. 980 8th Ay. 
CHAMBERMAID.—A lady wishes to 
situation for her chambermaid, whom she~can 
highly recommend. Apply, at present employer's, 
6 East 33d St. 


CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By girl as 

chambermaid and waitress; with family going 
to Larchmont eferred; references. O., Box 
8, 156 East 125th St. 


CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS. 

young girl to do light chamberwork 
ing in a small private family; best 
ence. Call, from 9 to 8, 980 8th Av. 












































MXINLEY’S TENDER SPOT 


is money. Wild horses cannot drag 
from» him an opinion on that subject. 
How different do you find us! We go 
into the matter unreservedly. Our 
idea of money is that a fair equivalent 
should form the basis of trade. We 
can. illdstrate our argument in no 
better way than this: 


$15.00 


NO MORE NO LESS 


the finest 
worsteds, 


for a made-to-order suit of 
West of England serges, 
tweeds and silk mixtures. 


W. C. LOFTUS & C0. 


Wholesale Woollen House and Mail 
Order Department, 38 Walker St. 


10 Branch Salesrooms in This City: 

Sun .Building, Park Row & Nassau. 
(Open evenings.) 

47 and 49 Beaver St. 

Areade Building, 71 Broadway. 

Equitable Building, 120 B’way, 7th floor. 

Postal Telegraph Building, 253 Broad- 
Way, 6th floor. 

579 B’way, bet. Prince and Houston. 
(Open evenings.) __ 

1,191 Broadway, near 28th St. 
(Open evenings.) 

125th St. and Lexington Ave. 
(Open evenings.) 

Tailor Shops, 41 and 43 Lispenard St. 

Send for Samples and Self-Measure- 
ment Blanks. 

Clothes kept in repair—no charge, 
48 Wood St., London, England. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES, 





Chambermaids. 

CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By a competent young 

girl to do chamberwork and sewing; assist with 
washing or waiting. Present employey’s, 23 East 
48th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—A lady wishes to procure a 

situation-for her chambermaid; present employ- 
er can be seen Monday. 140 West 72d St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—A lady wishes to find a place 

for her chambermaid. Apply, Monday and 
Tuesday, 10 to 12, at 109 East 2ist St. 


CHAMBERMAID.—By a North of Ireland Prot- 
estant girl as chambermaid; willing to assist 
with grown children or waiting. 3 West 84th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a young girl as chamber- 
maid; good sewer; willing and obliging; five 
years’ best city reference. 116 West 2ist St. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES. 


_ ne agen energy pete este = 
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Dressmakers. 
DRESSMAKER.—Parisian dressmaker, late with 
Worth; highest city references; by the day or at 
home; adnan rae od —_— aggre tapes 
ti uns ; art, elegance, and com ; 
terms very reasonable. 40 West 65th St., parlor 
floor. 
DRSESSMAKER.—By a thoroughly first-class 
dressmaker, with unexceptionable reference; 
would like a few more engagements by day or 
week at home. Reliable, Box 338 Times, Up 
Town. oe 
DRESSMAKER.—By an experienced dressmaker; 
latest Parisian styles; first-class fitter and 
finisher; at home, or per day out. Linda Don- 
aldson, 1,276 | Broadway. 
DRESSMAKER.—Latest French costumes at 
lowest prices; late with Mme. Connly, Sth 
Ay.; home or by day. Kenney & Walsh, 312 
West 145th St. 
» DRESSMAKER.—By a thoroughly competent 
dressmaker; takes work home, or by day; latest 
skirts, waists, capes; also remodeling; children’s 
dresses. Mrs. Hood, 186 West 101st St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Perfect cutter, fitter; will 
go out by the day; late from first-class im- 
porting house, Care of Mrs. Woodruff, 220 West 
48th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—A first-class French dress- 
maker will make elegant Summer dresses from 
$8 to $18. 182 East 50th St., near Lexington 
Av.; parlor floor. 
DRESSMAKER.—By a French dressmaker; first- 
class cutter and fitter; more engagements in 
private families; $2 a day; the latest Paris models 
supplied. Louise Gauthier, 1,227 Broadway. 


DRESSMAKER.—By middle-aged widow; French, 

as dressmaker or seamstress; by the week _ or 
month; obliging; city or country. Clemence, Box 
337 Times, Up Town. 






































Governesses. 


GOVERNESS.--By experienced European teacher 

for Summer as resident governess, giving. les- 
sons in English branches, painting, music, paint- 
ing in water, oil, or sepia, and drawing; satis- 
factory city references. Vacation, Box 399 Times, 
Up Town. 
GOVERNESS.—Lady wants position for her 

experienced North German nursery governess, 
whom She can highly recommend; takes entire 
charge. Fraulein, 92 East 14th St. 


GOVERNESS.—By a resident governess; very 
successful with backward childrea; best of ref- 
erences. Successful, 152 6th Av. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS.—By Parisian; 
city references. E. M., 1,227 Broadway. 











best 








Housekeepers. 2 


HOUSEKEEPER.—By refined Irish lady, (widow, 

Catholic,) as housekeeper in widower’s fam- 
ily; understands -music and care of children. 
K. B., 141 East 29th St. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—By a refined Protestant 
widow, 24, as housekeeper; highly recom- 
mended; no triflers. Call, after Sunday, at 654 
Bergen St., Brooklyn. ne 
HOUSEKEEPERS.—Two sisters wish to take 
care of private house; good housekeepers and 
understand housework in all branches; best ref- 
erences. 219 East 44th St. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By a thorough housekeeper 
for hotel or bachelor apartment house; highest 
references. L. L., 387 8th Av. 

















Kitchenmaids, 


KITCHENMAID.—By, a young Irish girl as 
kitchenmaid; well recommended; can be seen 
at present employer's. 14 East 50th St. 





Parlormaids. 
PARLORMAID.—By young girl as parlormaid or 
waitress; private; English trained; well recom- 
ee a no registry need apply. C., 157 Last 
t t. 








Seamstresses, 

SEAMST. .—By a Swiss-French from Neuf- 
chatel excellent seamstress, with dress- 
making after McDowell system; permanent sit~- 
uation in a private American family; city or 
country; city references, S. P., 28 Bast 68th St. 
SEAMSTRESS and CHAMBERMAID.—A lady 
closing her house would like a situation for 
her peamgtress and ‘chambermaid. “Call, for 
two days, at her present employer's, 352 Lex- 
ington Av... 
SPAMSTRESS, &c.—A lady would like to find a 
situation for her seamstress and nursery maid; 
can speak @énch ‘and German; highly recom- 
mended. 521 Madison Av. 











Chefs. 


CHEF or STEWARD.—Take full charge; sober, 
economical; city or country; best reference. 
Chef, 202 West 42d St. ‘ 


CHEF.—French; understands the real 
cooking; pastry, cream, water ices, 


Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 





Frenc 
&e. ‘T. 








Coachmen. 


. 
COACHMAN.—Gentleman wishes to get a po- 
sition for his coachman; city or country; or to 
care for city residence; married; small family; 
experienced “driver; understands his business 
thoroughly; a everything in good order; 
faithful, sober, “honest, polite; wife neat, Clean 


Valets. 


VALET, &c.--A gentieman wishes to recommend ~ 


his valet, courier, or as butler; valet who has 
accompanied h*‘m on a tour around the world; 
has lived previously in England; knows the Con- 
tinent well; speaks English, Nrench, German 
fluently; age 32; situation for a short time not 
Shiocted to. Wertheimer, Box {00 Times, Up 
‘own. e 








Mis7ellaneous. 
ATTENDANT, &c.—As attendant and companion 
to an elderly gentleman, by a nice gentleman 
35, full of life and sunshine; of good family an 
appearance; good reference. Very ‘Trustworthy, 
Box 829 Times, Up Town, 





woman. 91 Broadway, Brookly”. 
COACHMAN.— By a coachman; understands jvsi- 

ness thoroughly: ten years’ unexceptisaable 
city reference, which can be investigated; good 
appearan on box; take charge gentleman’s 
stable; married; small family; city or country. 
R. H., care of Lee Sadler, 7 West 26th St. 





Waitresses. 


WAITRESS.—First-class; in private family; 
takes charge of dining room and silver and can 
fill a butler’s place; best city reference; country 
Seeterred: can seen. Call, Monday, at 132 
Vest Sist St. 
WAITRESS and PARLORMAID.—By a waitress 
and parlormaid; assist with light chamber work} 
young English girl. Can be seen, in last place, 
Monday, beforg noon, 347 Lexington Av. 
WAITRESS—CHAMBERMAID.—By two girls as 
first-class waitress and first-class chambermaid; 
jn private family; city or country. M. C., 1,227 
Broadway. 
WAITRESS.—A lady wishes to find a position 
for her first-class waitress, whom she can high- 
ly recommend. Call, two days, at present em- 
ployer’s, @4 East, 65th St. 
WAITRESS.—A lady wishes a place for her 
waitress; would assist with chamberwork; in a 
small family. 9% Gramercy Park, left, between 
10 and 1. 
WAITRESS:—By comp@tent waitress; wages, $22 
to $25; would take chambermaid’s place; willing 
and obliging; best city references. 149 West 31st 
St., 9 to 12, Monday. ; 
WAITRESS or PARLORMAID.—By thoroughly 
experienced Englishwoman; small, first-class 
family. H., Box 259 Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—A Protestant wanted for middle of 
June in coufitry, to take butler’s place. Bring 
references, Mon@ay, 10:30 A. M., to 560 Sth Av. 
WAITRESS:—Laafy wish position for her wait- 
re whom she can highly recommend. Call, 
two 8, at 286 Lexington Av. 
WAITRESS.—Lady desires to place competent 
waitress. Call, Monday, between 10 and 12, at 
125 East 57th St., present employer's. 
WAITRESS.—By a young woman as first-class 
waitress in a private family; can fill butler’s 
place; has best city references. 122 West 31st St. 
WAITRESS.—By young, Protestant girl as first- 
elass waitress in private family; best refer- 
ence. M., 311 Bast 38th St. 









































Washing. 
WASHING.—By a colored woman, washing at 
one: city reference. Julia Sinclair, 300 West 
th St. 








g A Miscellaneous. 
MANICURE.—By young lady; few more private 
customers at her parlors or out; élite only; 
opened 9 A. M. Miss Helen, 26 West 27th St., 
near Broadway. 
STENOGRAPHER.—Two years’ experience; also 
a position wanted for beginaer. Experienced or 
Beginner, 152 Gth Av. 








Lady’s Maids, 
LADY’S MAID.—By a young woman as lady’s 
maid; first-class dressmaker; cutter and fitter; 
hairdresser; fine needlework; excellent packer; 
care of linen; city or country; first-class per- 
sonal city reference of three years. J. A., Box 
393 Times, Up Town. 
LADY’S MAID and SEAMSTRES?fi—By German 
Protestant young woman; just disengaged; un- 
derstands hairdressing and dressmaking; no ob- 
jection to assisting with household’ duties or 
travel; good city reference. K. C., Box 244 
Times, Up Town. - 


LADY’S MAID.—Parisian; Al class dressmaker; 

formerly with Redfern and Mrs. Thurn, Sth 
Av.; good hairdresser, packer; best French edu- 
cation; highest Paris and city references. 
Léonie, 253 Sth Av 
LADY’S MAID.—By a competent French maid; 

understands her duties thoroughly; like to go 
to Europe with family; highest references. Y. 
M., Box 384 Times, Up Town. 














CHAMBERMAID.—A lady would like to find a 
place for her chambermaid, whom she can 
highly recommend. 11 North Washington Square. 


CHAMBERMAID.-A lady wishes to find a place 
in the country for a good chambermaid. Can 
be seen at present employer’s, 236 East 15th St. 


CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By a young girl, city or 
country, to do chamberwork and assist with 
waiting; city reference. 338 West S9th St. 


CHAMBERMAID.—By young woman as cham- 
bermaid and _ waitress. Call, Monday and 
Tuesday, at present employer's, 23 East 45th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By an Englishwoman as first- 
class chambermaid; well recommended; can be 
seen at present employer's. 14 East 50th St. 











CHAMBERMAID.—Present employer's, 5 West 
S4th St. 








Companions. 
COMPANION.—To lady or child; would teach 
child English and French; excellent reference. 

Agnes, Box 331, Times, Up Town. 








Cooks. 
COOK—BUTLER.—By a French couple; wife as 
first-class cook; husband as competent butler; 
first-class .recommendation from last employers. 
Can 5 seen Monday, 11 o'clock, 152 West 25th 
St. +7 





COOK,—By a highly respectable person as {first- 

class cook in private family; thoroughly un- 
derstands her business; excellent bread and bis- 
cult baker; no objection to a coarse wash. 
Call, Monday, 909 6th Av., second floor. 


COOK.—By an Englishwoman as first-class cook 

in all branches; with or without kitchenmaid; 
can take entire charge; get up company dinner 
and luncheon; has first-class personal reference. 
122 West 49th St. 


COOK.—By a competent girl; first-class cook; 

understands French and English cooking; soups, 
meats, desserts, side dishes; good baker; can 
make butter; country preferred; personal refer- 
ence; lady can be seen. Call, Monday, 465 5th Av. 


COOK.—Swedish; thoroughly competent; in a 

first-class private family, where kitchenmaid 
is kept; Newport preferred; leaves on account of 
prewent employer going to Europe; first-class ref- 
erence. 26 East Gith St. 


COOK.—By young Frenchwoman as first-class 

cook in private family; has the best of city 
reference; would take entire charge of ‘a house; 
city or country. B. D., care of Mrs. Lalanne, 
169 West 2ist St. 


COOK.—By a reliable woman; thorough in fine 
and fancy cooking; city or country; wages, $25 

- $30; best city reference. W. B., $82 Times, Up 
own. 


COOK.—By a Frenchwoman; recommended by 

lady; six years’ references in Newport and city; 
where kitchenmaid is kept. Louise, Box 
Times, Up Town. 


COOK.—First-class; understands all kinds of 
meats, soups, entrées, desserts, and catering; 
six years’ city reference from late employer. M., 
Box 835 Times, Up Town. 


COOK.—By a young woman as competent cook 

in private family; understands all kinds of 
family cooking; best city reference; country pre- 
ferred. 127 West 46th St. 


COOK.—By a reliable woman as cook in private 

family; thoroughly understands her business; 
will do little washing; best city reference. M. C., 
Box 832 Times, Up T 


‘own. 
COOK, WAITRESS, and LAUNDRESS.—By 
three Swedish girls as cook, waitress, and 
laundress; no objection to country; wish to go 


together. Olander, 738 East 147th St. 


COOK.—By thorough English cook and caterer; 
all kinds cooking; take chef’s place; best refer- 

ences; country preferred. B. M., Box 334 Times, 

Up Town. 

COOK, &c.—By two girls together as cook, laun- 
dress, waitress, and chambermaid; city or coun- 

try; have best city references. Call, Monday, 519 

Lexington Av., near 49th St. 


COOK and- LAUNDRESS.—By young woman 

with English training as cook and laundress in 
country; best city references. 862 3d Av.; ring 
three times. 


COOK.—By a first-class Frgnch woman; com- 

petent; understands her business; private fam- 
ily; city or country; good city references. A. L., 
224 West 36th St., Ambery. . 


COOK.—By a first-class German cook, in private 
family; can be seen for two days at, present 
employer's: city or country. 24 East 46th St. 


COOK.—By French girl, (26,) just landed, as 
cook in private family; four years’ references 
from France. M. S., 132 West 27th St. 


COOK.—By young woman as good cook and 
laundress; good baker; short distance in tun 
try. 315 West 20th St., rear house. 


COOK.—By a young woman as first-class cook in 
a private family; excellent personal’ reference; 
city or country. 434 West 57th St, 


‘COOK.—By a thoroughly competent, 
cook; Protestant; best references. 
Box 293 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By a first-class French cook, who under- 
stands cooking thoroughly; no objection to going 
to country. 29 East 38th St., present employer's. 


COOK:—By a young girl as competent cook in 

private family; willing and obliging; best city 
references; wages, $20 to $25. S. H., 753 6th Av. 
COOK.—By good cook; no objections to country; 
_ private family; city reference. 160 East 32d St. 


COOK.—By first-class French cook, a 
_employment. 12 West 70th St. k, at present in 
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Competent, 

















LADY’S MAID.—By first-class German Protest- 

ant lady’s maid; cut and fit; good hairdresser 
and packer; willing to travel; best references. 
A. D., 396 Times, Up Town. 


LADY’S MAID.—By a young French girl as 
lady’s maid or nurse; would prefer to travel; 
references. Maid, 10 Union Court, 
‘ity. ‘ 
LADY'S MAID.—By middle-aged French person; 
excellent seamstress; accustomed to travel; no 
objection city or country; first-class reference. 
Jeanne, 388 Times, Up Town. 


LADY’S MAID.—First-class; French; middle- 

aged; seamstress and dressmaking; good pack- 
er; no objection city or country; first-class refer- 
erce. Madeline, 162 West 32d St. 


LADY’S ‘MAID.—German; speaks English and 
French; experienced hairdresser, dressmaker; 

good packer; best city reférence. B. C., 237 East 

35th St. , 

LADY’S MAID.—By Swede; experienced travel- 
er and packer; gives massage; city referenges. 

F., 245 West 25th St. 

LADY’S. MAID.—By a German; experienced in 
all her duties; used to travel; first-class city 

references. A., Box 378 Times, Up Town. 


MATD.—A lady wishes to place a competent Ger- 
man Protestant maid for ladies or misses over 
fourteen years; has long reference. Apply at 
present em»loyer’s, Monday and Tuesday, from 
ll to 2 P. Jf., 81 West 68th St. 
MAID or GOVERNESS.—By experienced Hano- 
verian Protestant (28) as maid or governess; 
speaks French and English fluently; fine sewer; 
highly recommended; wages $25. Reliable, 1,242 
Broadway. ‘ 
MAID.—By young French person, speaks no Eng- 
lish, as maid to grown children; good seam- 
stress; references. A. G., 251 West 24th St. 


MAID.—By young Protestant girl as maid and 
seamstress; first-clasg city references. 823 West 

27th St., care Mrs. Flynn. 

MAID, &c.—By a young French girl as maid 
and seamstress, or light chamberwork; good 

references. L. D., 26 East 42d St. 


MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By capable young 
girl in private family; willing to assist with 
other duties. 345 West 16th St., Taylor’s bell. 
MAID, &c.—By competent girl as maid and seam- 
stress; would assist waitress or chambermaid; 
best city references. M®H., Box 195 Times. 


MAID.—By a competent French maid; hairdresser 
and dressmaker; willing and obliging. M. P., 

112 West 30th St. 

MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a young Swede, 
Answer through mail, 49 Columbus Ay. 

MAID.—By a first-class maid; speaks both French 
and German. M. L., 152 West 25th St. 
























































Lauttressex. 


LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable woman as com- 
petent laundress in a private family; city or 

country; nine years’ city reference. S., Box 301 

Times, Up Town. 

LAUNDRESS—WAITRESS.—A lady wishes sit- 
uations for her laundress and her waitress; 

they will be disengaged June 5. Call, between 

1 and 3, at 4 East 65th St. 





TO OPE.—By a refined young girl to go 
with la to i for passage; references. 
Norwegian, Box 278 Times, Up Town. 
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Butlers. 


BUTLER.—By a first-class man as butler in 

private house; town or country; Englishman; 
experienced, intelligent sober, and possesses abil- 
ity; two years’ personal reference; disengaged 
May 20; age, 34, and about 6 feet in height. D., 
care Reilly, 884 Lexington Av. 


BUTLER.—French; real maitre d’hotel; under- 
stands the true, good French cooking and 
pastry, cream, water ices, &c.; best personal 
reference; six and eleven “years in former fam- 
flies; can take chef’s place if desired; age 37. 
Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 


BUTLER.—Good worker; take charge pa'lor floor; 
keeps silver in splendid order; good valet; ex- 
cellent recommendations; disengaged June 2; 
lady seea. James Scott, Box 398 Times, Up 
Town, 
BUTLER or SECOND STEWARD ON YACHT.— 
A lady desires a situation for a respectable 
young Englishman, who understands his duties 
well; excellent references from England. Present 
employer’s, 129 East 36th St. 


BUTLER.—By an experienced man; thoroughly 

competent and reliable; is a good valet; has 
excellent. reference from first-class city families; 
will be personally recommended by jast employ- 
er. J. A. S., Box 299 Times, Up Town. 


BUTLER.—In gentleman’s establishment, with 

one or more footmen; experienced Englishman; 
excellent valet; age 42; height, 6 feet; just dis- 
engaged; a lady is anxicus to recommend. But- 
ler, McKinley box, 796 .6th Av. 


BUTLER—COOK.--By a French couple; both 
thoronghly understand theiz business in every 
particular; leaving present employinent on ac- 
count of family going to Europe; will be highly 
recommended. J. V., Box 383 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By first-class Frenchman; under- 
stands his duties; in private family; city or 
country; good city references. G. D., 224 West 
86th St. Amberg. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By first-class French couple; 
competent in their duties; private family; city 
or country; good city references. H. D., 394 
Times, Up own. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By thoroughly trained Prot- 
estants; just disengaged; best references; can 
see last employer; country preferred. L. W., Box 
876 Times, Up_ Town. 
BUTLER and VALET—CHAMBERMAID. or 
NURSE.—By an experienced French couple; 
willing and obliging; first-class city reference. 
Eugene, 135 West 20th St. 


BUTLER.—A lady going abroad wishes position 

for her butler; is thoroughly competent; will 
be highly recommended. 35 West 26th St., pres- 
ent employer’s. 


BUTLER.—B experienced second man; good 
valet; age 25; height, 5 feet 10 inches; Scotch; 
twelve months’ excellent reference from pres- 
ent employer. G. Woodside, Troy. N. Y. 


BUTLER or VALET.—By an experienced man; 

speaks English, French, and German fiuent- 
ly; first-class reference. 8. S., Box 879 Times, 
Up Town. 


BUTLER.-#By Frenchman; sober and honest; 
speaks a little English; in private family; 
city or country; best references. Louis, care of 
Ardin, 435 West 27th St. 


BUTLER.—Lady going abroad wishes situation 

for a thoroughly competent man; will be highly 
recommended. Apply, Monday, at 35 West 26th 
St., present employer’s. 


BUTLER.—By ‘experienced Frenchman; just dis- 
engaged; family leaving New-York; very com- 
petent in all branches; gentleman can be seen. 
=. L., Box 292 Times, Up Town. 


BUTLER.—Just disengaged; thoroughly compe- 
tent; leaving on account of family going to 
Europe; present employer can be seen. 7 East 
424 St. P. D. 
BUTLER.—A lady going to Europe wishes to 
recommend her French butler, who is thor- 
oughly competent. Call, or write to present 
employer, A., 65 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 


















































LAUNDRESS.—By a steady, sober, reliable wo- 
man as good laundress; best city reference; 
city or country. 129 West 33d St., Room 3 


LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress in a 
private family: first-class city reference. 117 
East 53d St., Haley’s bell. 


LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress in a pri- 
vate family. Can be seen, from 10 to 2, at 
present employer’s, 121 West 55th St.; no cards. 








LAUNDRESS.—Thoroughly competent; city or 
Pe rary th personal reference. 156 West 28th St., 
oom 8. 


BUTLER—COOK.—A lady leaving town would 

like a situation for man and wife; good plain 
cook; excellent bread, eake; and useful man. 
Call at present employer’s, 344 West 57th St. 
BUTLER and VALET.—By first-class experi- 

enced Swiss; single; make himself useful; city 
or country; very good references. Bucher, 314 
East 65th St. 





COACHMAN.—A gentleman wants a situation 
for his coachman; lived with him three years; 
strictly sober, honest, civil, and obliging; first- 
class family coachman; breaking up his estab- 
lishment and going to Europe, else would not 
part with him. K,, 334 West 72d St. 
COACHMAN.—As I am giving up my horses, I 
want to recommend my coachman; he has been 
with me for nine years, and thoroughly under- 
stands his duties; ig sober and reliable; will be 
pleased to answer any information regarding 
ae abilities, &c. J. MacDé6nough, 78 Trinity 
lace. 








COACHMAN.—By a young Engilshman; age, 30;. 


single; as coachman, or would take a good sec- 
ond man’s place, or as stud groom on stock farm; 
well up with brood mares; four years with pres- 
ent employer, who can be seen. F. Turner, care 
W. Rutherfurd, Esq., 246 East 15th St. 


COACHMAN.—By first-class single man of good 
appearance, who thoroughly understands the 
management of gentleman’s road and carriage 
horses; is good driver and’ thorough horseman; 
first-class personal city reference; can be seen. 
Thomas Clancy, 178 East 73d St. 
COACHMAN and GARDENER.—Married; thor- 
oughly understands care of horses, carriages, 
and cows; 3% years with present employer; will 
be highly recommended. Thomas Newman, Kos- 
lyn, L. I. 
COACHMAN.—English: married; 36; thoroughly 
understands the duties of first-class establish- 
ment; highest personal and written references; 
city or country. R. J., care of E. Jackson, 1,191 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
COACHMAN.—By young man; single; reliable; 
first-class reference from former and last em- 
ployers for honesty, capability, and sobriety; is 
willing and obliging; city or country. Thomas, 
397 Times, Up Town. 

















competent single 
man, of good appearance; has twelve years’ 
experience with fine horses, carriages; can be 
highly recommended; first-class personal city 
reference. Thomas Clancy, 178 East 73d St. 


COACHMAN.—By a German, aged 35; strictly 
temperate; careful city driver; thoroughly un- 
derstands care of horses, harness, and carriages; 
city or country; best references. Eagle Club 
Stable, 103 West 30th St. 
COACHMAN.—By young married man; two in 
family; thoroughly understands his business; 
recommended by first-class city families. 121 
West Slst St., private stable. 
GOACHMAN.—By a first-class man; thoroughly 
understands his business; horses, carriages, 
harness, &c.; seven years’ best city reference 
from last employer. J. C., 628 Park Av. 


COACHMAN.—Permanent situation; thoroughly 
experienced single man; age 30; English; six 
years’ city driving references. Industry, care 
Martin & Martin, 235 5th Av. 
COACHMAN.—By first-class young Englishman; 
age, 30; is a trained groom; willing and oblig- 
ing; leaving on account of death; reference. 
Hay, 47 East 52d St. 
COA CHMAN.—By a voung man (Protestant) as 
ecvachman and useful man; strictly temperate, 
and thoroughly competent horseman. Box { 
Morristown. N. J. 
COACH MAN,—Single; 
respectable appearance; 
and ten years; refer Mr. 
5th. Av. 
COACHMAN.—By an Englishman; married; good, 
eareful driver; strictly sober; prompt, reliable; 
present: employer can be seen. iv, 5., 13 East 
27th St. 
COACHMAN.—By thoroughly competent man; 
age 36; first-class city driver; understands his 
business thoroughly in all. its branches; twelve 
years’ best city references. 52 West 52d St. 
COACHMAN.—Single man; for city, or willing 
to go to country; first-class references. W. H. 
McCarthy, Mann’s stable, 125th St. and Amster- 
dam Av. 
COACHMAN.—By.a young colored man as coach- 
man; thoroughly understands his business; city 
or country; has twenty years’ reference from 
last place. J. D., 60 West 43d St 




















middle-aged; good size; 
city references; eight 
Wood Gibson, 222 











COACHMAN and GROOM.—By a young Swede; 
single; understands his -work thoroughly; city 

or country; best city reference. A. Blucker, 231 

West 40th St. 

COACHMAN,—Married; no family; understands 
the care of horses thoroughly; good city driver; 

first-class written or personal references; city or 

country. John C., Box 371 Times, Up Town. 


COACHMAN.—Single; thoroughly understands 
horses, carriages, lawn, and will be found 
obliging; last employer can be seen. A. R., 6 
Times, Up Town, 
COACHMAN.—Party disposing of establishment 
desires to place his present coachman. Office 
J. B. Reyer, 167 Canal St.; residence, 166 West 
72a St. 
COACHMAN.—Past three years with Dr. Jacobi; 
reliable, temperate city driver; city or coun- 
try; best references from present and former em- 
ployers. Goetz, 235 West 30th: St. 
COACHMAN.—Young married man; Swiss; un- 
derstands care of fine horses and carriages; 
first-class references. A. K., 904 3d Av., first 
floor. 
COACHMAN.—First-class; / married; no family; 
city, or country preferred; 20 years’ good ref- 
erences. B., care of Enis, northeast corner of 
45th St. and 9th Av. 























COACHMAN.—Married; no family: disengaged on 

account of family going to Europe; best per- 
sonal references: city or country. M. M., 238 
West 54th St., stable. 


COACHMAN.—Small family;. sober, careful driv- 
er; first-class references; city or country. Will- 
iam Bryan, 132 West 49th St. 


COACHMAN.—By a colored man as coachman; 
best of references. Call or address, for three 
days, William Davis, 103 West 30th St. 


COACHMAN.—English;: married; no children; 
first-class city references; city or country. R. 

S., 760 8th Av. 

COACHMAN or GROOM.—By a young man; 28; 
small place in the country; first-class wilten 

or personal references. P. L., 324 West §9th St. 

COACHMAN.—Married; no family; understands 
his business; careful driver; first-class refer- 

ences; city or country. C. Tobiesen, 851 2d Av. 

COACHMAN.—English; married; no children; 
first-class city references; city or country. 

R. 8., 760 8th Av. 

COACHMAN or GROOM.—By a Scotchman, late- 
ly landed. Milne, 94 6th Av., one flight up. 





























Gardeners, 

ASSISTANT GARDENER.—By young man on 
gentleman’s country place; assist in greenhouse, 
kitchen. garden; expert milker; can drive; mod- 
erate wages. Gardener, 821 6th Av. 
GARDENER and FLORIST.—By German in 
small family as head gardener, or will take 
charge of gentleman’s place; references. Gar- 
dener, 2 West St., South Norwalk. Conn, 
GARDENER and FLORIST.—Married; age 34; 20 
years’ experience in greenhouses, vegetable, 
and nursery, &c.; with a private place; city or 
country; best reference. G. Glock, 157 Wood- 
bine St., Brooklyn. 
GARDENER and FLORIST.—By a _ thoroughly 
experienced man in. all branches of the busi- 
ness; can give first-class reference. D. M., 39 
De Harte St., Morristown, N. J. 














BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—By a young Swede 

in private family; perfectly honest and sober; 
best city personal references. C. Dalin, care of 
R. Souchy, 413 ‘East 58th St. 





LAUNDRESS.—By competent laundress; private 
family; city or country; city reference. J. F., 

Box 333 Times, Up Town. 

LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress to do 
washing by the week or dozen: open-air bleach- 

ing. 143 East 58th St., basements. 

LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress; well 
recommended; can be seen at present employ- 

er’s. 14 East 50th St 

LAUNDRESS, &c.—Will assist with other work 
in private family; by German girl; best city 

references. Louisa, 877 6th Av., top floor. 

LAUNDRESS.—By a young woman as first-class 
laundreas; by the day. 309 West 50th St. 




















Nurses. 
NURSE.—By a young woman as first-class in- 
fant’s or child’s nurse; thoroughly competent 
to take entire charge of young infant and raise 
on bottle; first-class personal city reference. 
135 West 14th 8t. 


BUTLER or VALET.—By a young North of 
Ireland Protestant; good reference. Devenny, 
126 West 49th St. 
BUTLER.—Lady wishes to find place for good 
butler; is willing and obliging; can recommend 
him highly. 65 West 55th 8t. ‘ 
BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—English; best per- 
sonal reference as to character and capability. 
213 Columbus Av. 
BUTLER.—By Frenchman, just disengaged; first- 
class references; willing and obliging; city or 
country. B., 928 6th Av.; tailor’s store. 
BUTLER or VALET.—By a Frenchman as butler 
or valet; just disengaged; first-class references. 
A. M,, Box 374 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—A lady would like to find a place for 
her butler, whom she can highly recommend. 
11 North -Washington Squafe. 


BUTLER.—Competent in every respect; 
English, French, and German fluently; 
class reference. John S., 211 West 36th St. 




















speaks 
first- 





NURSE.—By experienced and trustworthy French 
person, to take entire charge of infant or small 
children; neat sewer; accent; first-class 
family; city references, * Marguerite, Box 387, 
Times, Up Town. 
NURSE.—Young colored woman; thoroughly com- 
petent; nurse to infants or growing children; 
understands all bottle feeding, sterilizing; entire 
charge nights; city or country; highest reference. 
L. A. H., 318 East 58th St.; Raynor's bell. 


NURSE.—By a thoroughly competent young 
American woman as child’s nurse; city or coan- 
try; best personal reference; also chambermaid. 
Janicke, 345 Manhattan Av., 114th and j15th Sts. 
NURSE. &c.—By young girl, speaking both French 
and English fluently,- as nurse or seamstress. 
Call, Monday, between 10 A. M. and 12, at 
138 West 83d St. Matthey. ‘ 














COOK.—By a first-class cook; cit 3 
East 45th St.; ring first bell. pegs ys» en 


COOK.—Experienced; in private family; best ref- 
‘erences. oore, 4 Amsterdam Ay. 

COOK.—By a girl as cook in a private f ; 
best city reference. Manning, 326 West ootn Be 














‘Day's Work. 
DAY'S WORK.--By Swedish woman work 
or week; — laundress, plain cook, oer ood 
other work, best of referenges. 312 East 36th St. 


NURSE.—By experienced English Protestant as 
infant’s nurse; take entire charge; bring = 

bottle; or young children; country preferred; t 

reference. 166 West 29th St. 

NURSE.—By a refined German girl, speaks 
French fluently, as nurse for wn children; 

also willing to go as lady’s maid. Present em- 

ployer’s, 6 West 9th St. 

NURSE.—By competent and reliable young per- 
son as thorough infant’s nurse; accustomed 

to raising on bottle; best city reference. 

B. M., Box 889 Times, Up Town. 











DAY'S. WORK.—By respectable colored woman: 
references. H. <.. 491 Columbus Av. 
Columbus Av., in stores. rah ct 





NURSE.—By refined, thoroughly experienced 

North German, to young or growing children; 
speaks French fluently; best city references. 
L. M., 341 West 30th St. 





——— 
. : ‘Dressmakers, ~ 
(ER.—Is a stylish fitter; first-class 


ements city or country. M. 
East 29th St. “ 


[R.—Will take dresses at Summer 
notice; latest styles; by day. 92 


a 








AKER.—Experienced; to go out; terms, 

y. M. A. Hall, 1,276 Broadway, neat 

‘ tR.—" ork by ¢ y; ; Mis Moone’ 
Bway, at - oS ) 


NURSE.—By a. confpetent infant's or 
children’s nurse; can give two years’ 
references from last employer. Nurse, 1 
2ist St. Ro , 
NURS®.—By French-Swiss girl as nurse; good 
petersbee. F. C., care of P. Schaefer, 484 West 

ay. r 
—By a German 2s nurse and seam- 
~3 references. Bt. D., Box 805 Times, 


grown 
nal 
West 








_28; height 5 feet 8% inches. 


on 
“881 Times, Up Town. 











BUTLER.—Lady going abroad wishes to secure 
a@ position for her butler, whom she can highly 
fecommend. 27 East 39th St. 
BUTLER or VALET.—English; good city refer- 
ences; left through family going to Europe; age 
E. E., 990 6th Av. 
BUTLER and VALET.—French; tall; nine years’ 
Paris and highest city references; competent; 
good French accent. Henri, 12 West 18th St. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By man and wife, English, 
as butler and cook; three years’ personal refer- 
ences, W. H., Box 336 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—Swiss; very competent; 
honest, sober; excellent references; disengaged 
June & F. F., 342 Bast 56th St., Box 2. 
BUTLER.—By young man; age 26; good worker; 
honest and sober; eight, 6 feet; best city ref- 
erences. O. M., Box Times, tp Town, 
BUTLER and VALET.—Thoroughly experienced; 
Foe personal references, G. H., Box 459 4th 
v. 


























Care of Houses, 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By respectable man and 
wife to. take care of a gentieman’s house for 
the Summer; eight years’ reference. 102 West 
89th St. 
CARETAKER.—To look after gentlzman's louse 
for the Summer; by man and wife; could give 
breakfast if unecessary; best refereace. Mrs. e, 
157 East 33d St... 
CARBETAKER.—For gentleman's house; best per- 
sonal reference; no incumbrance. Nelson, 434 
West i8th St. 4 














Chefs, 


CHEF.—By. Frenchman; age 26; honest and 
sober; cook; try; in private family or 
acht; wages, . to $40. L. Lucien, Box 





oe te z 


French chef in vate family; first- 
ic ag wages sees. w, Bi 








By Bex 200 mes, Up | 





Grooms, 
GROOM.—By young man as groom or coachman; 
thoroughly understands car? of horses and har- 
ness; last employer can be seen. Private stable, 
32 East 32d St. 


x 








Second Men. 
SECOND MAN.—A lady would like to find a place 
for her second man, who understands care of 
gentleman’s clothes, and whom she can highly 
recommend. Call, Monday, between 9 and 2 
o'clock, at 150 West 86th St., present employer's. 


SECOND MAN or VALET.—By a young man; 
leaving on account of family going abroad; 
can be seen at present employer’s. C. Malm, 
9 West 34th St. 
SECOND MAN or SINGLE-HANDED BUTLER. 
—By young Englishman; thoroughly understands 
his duties; good valet; first-class personal refer- 
ences. H. S., Box 391 Times, Up Town. 


SECOND MAN or VALET.—By an experienced 
Englishman; just landed; 6 feet 1 inch; good 

references; strictly sober; understands his busi- 

ness thoroughly. A. C., 479 6th Av. 

SECOND MAN.—A lady going abroad will high- 
ly recommend a young man as second man or 

valet; city or country. Apply, Monday morn- 

ing, at 85 West 26th St. 

SECOND MAN.—By a young man; honest, sober, 
and willing; best city reference; lady- break- 

ing up housekeeping. F., Box 377 Times, Up 

Town. 

SECOND MAN.—Sober, honest, industrious; 
highly recommended by present employer; can 

be seen Monday. 8 East 48th St. 


SECOND MAN.—By a young man; thoroughly 
competent and reliable; personal city references. 

J..B., Box 392 Times, Up Town. 

SECOND MAN or FOOTMAN.—Six years’ refer- 
ence from last two places. A. H., Box 3868 

Times, Up Town. 

SECOND MAN.—By Swede, with first-class ref- 
erences. Williams, 210 East 29th St. 



































Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN—LAUNDRESS.—By respectable 
Swedish couple in private family; man useful 
in and around place; wife as first-class lavndrcss; 
honest and reliable; good references. L., 124 
East 4]st St. ; 
USEFUL MAN.—By Englishman, 26; 
thing; single; abstainer; credentials; 
curity. Toward, 108 Clinton Place. 
USEFUL MAN.—By young man in private fam- 
ily; city or country; reference, present em- 
ployer. Robert, Box Times, Up Town. 
USEFUL MAN.—By young man, 26, at anything; 
willing and obliging. haries R. Sabin, 103 
West 58th St. 
USEFUL MAN, BUTLER, or CARETAKER.-— 
City or country; American Protestant; 40; ref- 
erence and surety. L. F. H., 76 6th Av. 





at any- 
cash se- 

















Valeta. 
VALET.--By Swiss Protestant; single; 


ty-foar; pood-tempares man; willing oblig- 








ing; best references. Henry, 203 East 48th St. 
VALET.—By |. Sod thoroughly eri= 


BY A MIDDLE-AGED sc lOTCHMAN A JOB. 
bing bench in a first-class carriage shop in the 
wood line. Anderson, 208 Linden Ay., Greenville, 
Jersey Cxy. 
BARKEEPER.—Vir,\-class; rapid; close mixer; 
with references. ieter Meyer, 202 East 22d St. 
JANITOR.—By man (34) and wife as janiter in 
flat houses, or to take care of house for Sume 
mer or longer; one child, 5 years; good refere 
ences; six years in last place. Colby, 17 Watts St. 








MASSAGE and ELECTRIC TREATMENT.—By 
medical nurse as masseur or attendant, &c., to 
invalid gentleman; weii recommended. Masseur, 
21 7th Av. 
NURSE or COMPANION.—By graduated nurse 
to attend invalid gentleman during voyage to 
Europe; best testimonials given; speaks English, 
French, and German. J. Borows, 396 4th Av., 
second floor. 


PHYSICIAN.—Age 30; six years Bellevue Hog 

pital; trained nurse; expert masseur; desires 
care invalid; home or traveling; diplomas, certif- 
ieates, licenses, and references submitted. L., 
Box 298 Times, Up Town. 











TO THE WHOLESALE LIQUOR TRADE.—A 

gentleman of experience, with a large and de- 
sirable established trade, will connect himself as 
traveling salesman with an Al whisky house; 
satisfactory profits will be guaranteed; record of 
past business will be shown. George W. Headley, 
Trenton, N. J., Post Offce. 


UPHOLSTERER.—To do werk in private fami-* 
lies. 2,097 3d Av. <6 








THE TRADES, 


CARPENTER.—General repairs all kinds; stores, 
offices, iceboxes, dumbwaiters; houses’ over« 

hauled and built new; estimates cheerfully given; 

charges moderate. P. Darby, 632 Sth Av. 


ss 








HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 


RN ee 


WANTED—French nursery governess or experle 
enced nurse, who will appreciate comfortable 
home and good wages, by lady at Riverdale, 
(half-hour from city.) Address, giving particu. 
—_ M. M., Room 12, 23 Union Square, New- 
ork. 
WANTED—Competent maid, with city refer- 
ences of one year at least; must be very good 
hairdresser. Apply at Buckingham Hotel, 5th 
Av. dnd 50th St. 
WANTED—North German nurses, 20 young 
laundresses, Protestant cooks, waitresses. 
Mrs. L. Seely’s ‘‘ Bureau,’’ 352 6th Av. 











HELP WANTED—MALES. 


wr nnn ~e 


WANTED—Three first-class organizers, for Al 
beneficial order; wide options; g pay to 
right men. Address W., Box 207 Times. 





The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(32d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
P. M. 
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THE “SHORT AD.” PAGE. 


To Check the Bicycle Fever. 


From The Detroit Free Press. 

The salesman in the bicycle shop stepped for 
ward to greet the prospective customer. 

““Can I show you something in wheels that is 
right up to date?’’ he inquired. 

‘* Yes,"’ was the reply; ‘‘and what {is more 
you can sell it to me if you work it half way 
right. I’ve held out as long as I could. I’ve 
vowed I never would make a spectacle of my- 
self for the neighbors to scoff at, but I’ve 
caught the infection, I want to go spinning along 
with the rest of them.”’ Ai 

‘* Everybody comes afound to it in time,’’ said 
the salesman, with an encouraging smile. 

“I know it. I've seen strong-minded men 
whose intellects are fitted to grapple with the 
problems of our social system get excited im 
discussing whether the rat-trap pedals are better 
than the other kind. And. when I find myself 
weakening so far as to want to ride one of the 
things, I’m worried half to death wordering how 
far the attack is going. So before we go any 
further with the transaction I want you to prom- 
ise me something.’’ 

“* We will give you any reasonable guarantee.”” 

“Let me feel your biceps. That’s a pretty 
good muscle. I hope I'll never have to call on 
you, but, as I said, there’s no telling how 
severely the malady may strike in on the best 
of us. What I want you to agree to is this: 
If you ever see me coming up the street in light- 
colored knickerbockers and a red sweater with 
a big collar that folds over the back like the 
one on a little boy’s sailor suit, you are to take 
a club, and, without saying a word about it, 
chase me right off the bicycle into the nearest 
ambulance.”’ 


Plausible. 


From The Washington Star. 

It sometimes happens that statuary claims ree 
spect more for the sentiment which prompted 
its production than for its artistic qualities. 
Very few cities lack in. tributes to heroism 
which are touching though not convincing evi 
dences of the sculptor’s skill. It was at such a 
specimen that a couple paused to gaze. 

“‘It looks kind o’ queer,’’ was her comment. 

“‘I dunno much about such things, but the 
proportions seem kinder onusual,’’ said he. 

‘‘Hush,’* she exclaimed, ‘‘ we're showin’ our 
ignorance, It’s the latest thing in art. If we 
have poster pictures, it stands to reason that 
there should be poster statuary, too.”’ 


There at the Start. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The Office Boy—Mr. Hanna says he never 
heard of you. 

The Aged Caller—Did you tell him that I was 
the first man to suggest William McKinley for 
President? se s 

The Office Boy—Yes, and he sald there were 
several hundreds of you. 

The Aged Caller—But I’m the only bona-fide 
first one. 

The Office Boy—Can you prove it? 

The Aged Caller—Of course I can. 
father’s family doctor. 


I was his 


The Secret Out, 


From The Cincinnati Enquirer, 

“‘It is next to impossible to send a rich and 
influential man to prison, as you well know,” 
said the Anarchistic gentleman to the Judge. 
‘* Why don’t you make an example of some of 
them? ’”’ : 

““I don’t mind telling you in confidence,”’ said 
the Judge, ‘‘ that that is the very thing we are 
afraid of. If a few society leaders were sent to 
jail there is great danger that getting into 
prison would become a fad.’’ 


A Ready 


From The Atlanta Constitution. 

** Will you make much cotton this year? * 

**T reckon.’’ 

“* And corn?” 

**I reckon.’’ 

“And hay?’ 

“*I reckon.’’ 

““My friend, do you always 
things? ’’ 

**I reckon I does.”’ 


Reckoner. 


‘reckon’ about 


Resented. 
Frem The Indianapolis Journal. 

“*I suppose,”” said the man trying to be 
chummy, “it doesn’t hurt your glass eye when 
you get anything in it.’’ 

“Does it look as if it would ever be likely to 
have a pane in it?’ responded the other frigidly. 

And he gave him the glassy stare. 


Still Consistent. 


From The Pittsburg Chronicle“Telegraph. 

“Let's go out and take something,’ said @ 
narrow-gauge Frohibitionist to a broad-gauge Proe 
hibitionist. ‘ ; 

“I'm with you.’’ 

Then they went ont and took a walk, . 


The Test of His Memory. 
From Brodklyn Life. . 


Brown—Jack was noted for his memory whem — 
& peg © ie Se 


he was at college. ; ea r 
- Smith—Was = aa Pas re 


ee 
+ 
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When Compiected It Will Be Much 
Higher than that of Paris. 


From The London News, 

The public now has the privilege of look- 
ing round upon a charming panorama of 
English landscape from the elevation 6f the 
first completed stage of the great tower in 
Wembley Park. In the good time that it is 
hoped will not be long in coming the struct- 
ure will be reared some 300 feet nearer the 
&ky as a second stage, and when it is 
wholly finished the topmost point will be 
1,100 feet above ground, thus putting the 
Eiffel Tower into the shade. But cap- 
ital must be first attracted, and meanwhile 
the scheme is to be carried out in install- 
ments. 

At present it stops at the first platform, 
now open for public resort. It is 160 feet 
from the ground, 400 feet. above sea level, 
and it wil! not be surprising if the novelty 
at once begins to assist the fortunes of 
Wembley Park and its promoters. The 
visitor is taken smoothly from earth in a 
roomy lifi, and landed upon a’solid concrete 
Jevel an acre gn area. 

The scere commanded from this breezy 
€minence is true country, save near 
paeapece of the railway and the masses of 

ticks and mortar in the distant London 
suburbs. The shining bos@ém of Kingsbury 
Reservoir is underneath, with the north- 
ern heights of the metropolis wooded &nd 
beautiful beyond. Harrow-on-the-Hill, with 
its landmark spire, and the verdant ‘slopes 
of Neasden, have, as a far-off background 
the hills of Hertfordshire. Windsor Castle 
has beer seen on exceptionally fine days, 

nd the Great Wheel, at Earl's Court, from 
ts “end-on” position looks like a tall, 
®lender spire. Sweet fields, swelling slopes, 
and abounding woods are all around this 
lofty standpoint, and the eye rests and lin- 
ers upon many a mansion, village, and cot- 

Os home. 

he country is dt present white with 
May, and the fields, spite of prolonged 
dreught, are yellowing with buttercups. 
Of -a wide variety of lovely pictures, there 
is perhaps none more winsome than the 
farm which is mapped out just beyond 
to the park boundary as now eyed from 
the eastern parapet of the tower platform. 
The dark red tiles of the roof, the ivy 
clinging to the walls, the greenery which 
partly hides the house, the great rick 
yard with its large stacks and barns, and 
the outbuildings and cottages, are mo&t 
typical of the old English homestead which 
efrtists love to paint. The park also is 
really beautiful, with its perfectly rural 
character, its grand flowery chestnuts, fine 
oaks, now in leafage of the tenderest green, 
ornamental lake, rhododendron and ber- 
beris shrubberies; and thé groves, thickets, 
flowerbeds, and other features of its hun- 
dred acres of pleasaunce. 

As to the tower its base occupies more 
@6pace than that taken up by St. Paul's 
Cathedral; its four built-up legs of steel 
fare 280 feet apart at the base, 204 at the 
platform; the Royal Exchange could be 
accommodated upon the concrete floor 
above. Just nrpw it has a kiosk at each cor- 
rer, and rows, of garden seats along each 
parapet overjooking the outspread miles 
and miles of country. The part completed 
is a matter of 2,700 tons of steel, and when 
the rest is built the tonnage wil] be 7,000. 
Two passenger lifts carry sixty persons 
each journey; they worked by steam, 
and the steel cables could bear twenty 
times the strain that will be demanded 
from them. The ascent is made in thirty 
seconds, and there is an elaborate system 
of automatic brakes to each car. For those 
who prefer walking up some 300 steps there 
is a four-foot wide zigzag staircase. 

The tower, it may be added, will cost 
£200,000 to complete, and the outlay upon 
the grounds to date may be put down at 
£20,000 


A PROBLEM “IN ETIQUETTE. 





Contradictory Affidavits from Two 
Doctors Made Before a Registrar. 


From London Truth. 

A novel and interesting question of medical 
etiquette was raised in the Brighton Bank- 
ruptcy Court the other day. One doctor 
had made an affidavit to the effect that 
@ bankrupt named William Roser was too 
i to attend the court; that his nervous 
system was shattered, and that he was not 
likely to recover unless the probability 
of such an ordeal as a public examination 
was'removed, On the othép hand, an affida- 
vit by a sécond doctor suggested that the 
debtor’s absence was due, not to his phys- 
fcal condition, but to his unwillingness to 
attend, and that if he would get through 
his public examination he would really 
increase his chances of improvement. 

The debtor’s solicitor contended that this 
“opposition affidavit’ was ‘‘an abuse of 
professional privilege, as the information 
coul4 only have been obtained as between 
patient and medical attendant.” The Reg- 
istrar held, however, that even if it in- 
volved a breach of* medical etiquette, he 
could not reject the second affidavit; and 
a@s two medicos had disagreed as to the 
State of the debtor’s health, he adjourned 
the examination in order that the opinion 
of a third might be obtained. 

It appears to me that this was a very 
Satisfactory and judicious decision. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, the argument 
put forward on behalf of this debtor would 
t™mean that if one medical man has once pro- 
nounced a person unfit to attend, no other 
doctor ought to express an opinion on the 
subject. No doubt it would be a vastly 
convenient arrangement for many people 
whose attendance is desired in courts of 
law, but it is scarcely desirable in the in- 
terests of justice, which are, after all, al- 
most as important to the community as 
the “‘ etiquette’’ of the medical profession. 





Patriotism and Profit, 


From The Atlanta Constitution. 

Few men in this enlightened age run for an 
Office until] that office has perfectly assured them 
that it can defray all their expenses. We have 
patriots, but you can count them while you are 
opening your umbrella. 


BOARD “ERS “WANTED. 


eee 





>= 


i7th, 116 EAST, NEAR UNION 
Square. —Desirable rooms; excellent table; Sum- 
mer prices, $6. 0, $7. 00, $8.00; references. 


84th ST., 25 WES T.—Parior suite; elegantly 
furnished; private table; bath; other suites; 
a utherners accommodated; references. 


EE 





FURN ISHED ROOMS, 


i 1 4 Ww Eb S 7 7 th 8 T.— Two rooms; one large, 
one small; furnished or unfurnished. Ring one 


dell. 





UNFURNISHED ROOMS, 


LO OLOOOLOOOOOOOOOOOeee 


1465 BAST 18th 8ST., NEARIRVING PLACE. 
—Two large connecting rooms, partly furnished, 
including attendance; suitable for gentlemen. 








COUNTRY BOARD, 


— — — eer 


CALDWELL, N. J.—A few desirable guests may 
be accommodated with a high-class table and 
eommodious rooms at gentleman's country place. 
Large house, with all modern improvements; de- 
lightfully situated on high ground surrounded by 
8 acres lawn and shade. Stabling accommoda- 
tions. Highest_reference given and required, 
P. O. Box 157, | Caldwell, N. J. 


~ 





INGLESIDE.—A Summer home; very desirable 

to spend a Summer's vacation; no malaria; 
choice rooms; boating, fishing; all modern con- 
venien¢es, with sanitary plumbing; Send for cir- 
cular. H. HUMISTON, Napanoch, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND.—Exc eptional accommoda- 
tions, with refined surroundings, to suitable party; 
e yiew; high ground; four blocks from ferry. 
1 Central Av., St. George. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


THE TURF. 


*OLD FLEETWOOD” 


(DRIVING CLUB OF NEW-YORK.) 


Great Spring Meeting 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
JUNE 2, 3, 4, AND 5. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS EACH DAY. 
NN ee et by catrlage or troley to 
sie by, troey 9, Mott Haven, pithie 
every 20 minutes. 
BUTLER, 


Bee or, take Third Avenue L to 161st 8t 
N 
Grand Central Station to Melrose—trains 
dent, 














ED. 8. HEDGES, 
Secretary. 
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HOTELS. 


LACH HOTEL, | 
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A ENTRY BOOK NOW OPEN. 
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Gui-under Surrey, 
Price, $1 35. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, 
light weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, 


Straight-bottom Surrey, 
Price, $125, 


Always: cn hand a complete stock of 
all kinds of Carriages; also Harness, 
Robes, Blankets, etc., etc, 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New-York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 
FOUR GREAT SALES 


THIS WEEK, 
under the ee 
o 


W. D. GRAND, 


at 
THE AMERICAN HORSE EXCHANGS, 
Broadway and 60th St., New-York, 


TO-MORROW, AT 3 P. M. 
BELECT COMMGRMENT 


o 
HIGH-CLASS VIRGINIA 
HARNESS AND SADDLE HORSES, 
FROM THE eg GaN } cree STUD, 
ALLACH, MANAGE 
HORSES Now ON EXHIBIT: TION req THD ExX- 
CHAN 


ON TUESDAY, AT 2 P. M. af 


——_ ~ 
~~ 








| 
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‘ 
- MR. J. E. WIDENER’S 


(Philadelphia, Penn.) 
CLOSING hg UT SALD 


SHOW AND cae ee Fuar- CLASS HORSES; 
MESSRS, ANDREWS & McDONALD’S 
(Greenwich, Ohio,) 

THIRD aNp LAST CONSIGNMENT 
THIS —_— N 


MATCHED weeny SINGLB-HARNESS 


and 
THD ENTIRD a STABLE 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 
the property of a gentleman going to France; 


als 
eat: CONSIGNMENT FROM 
MR. W. L. BLKINS, PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


a4 
I ON WEDNESDAY, AT 2 P. M. | 
a 





.2) 
and 
RSE 
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'§. &. CITY OF ROME, 
Summer in Europe. 


45 Days, $250.00 
All and 
Ineladed. $270.00 


Excursion Rates. 


Supplementary Tour to Germeny and 
Switzerland $70.00 and $75.00. 


Supplementary Tour to Italy $100.00 
and $110.00, _ 


\ 
Apply for excellent berths to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd, 


113 Broadway, New-York. — 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


DAILY ee nt oe ~ pe ates 


Nps: STDA 

“NE nw-vonie” ALBANY.” 

From Brooklyn, Fulton St., or Annex). 5 A. M. 
*“* . New-York, Desbrosses oo Pier...8:4 
New-York, West..22d St. P My 

Returning, due = iteer Tent 

=e and 


pave,’ EXCURSION TO EUROPE, $270. 


JULY 4TH, PER 8. 8. “ CITY OF ROME.” 
All expenses included. Swiss and Rhine Annex 
trip, $70, or Italy trip. $179. extra. Accompanied 
y F. Clark. Dot 1h, F NORTH CAPE; Sept. 8, 
HoLy TaNp ROUND WORLD, CRUISB 
TO THB MEDITIRRANID N, Feb. 2, 1897. 
FB, C, CLARK, 111 roadway, New-York. 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


Leave Foot 34th St., E. R., 


Bunda: Ree 8:40, 10:10, 11:10 A. M., 12:10, 
1:10, , 2:10, 2:40, 8:10, 4:10, 6:10, 6:10, 7:10, 
8:10, $20 P. M. 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA, 
Japan, Australia, Hawaiian islands, Central 
America. Special rates for freight or passage. 
Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties.. Free tg and pamphiets. 
BE. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M:, 338 Broadway; 


at 

















pesdnics siren tat Tinawele SCHOOLS. 


DWIGHT SoHOOL 


15 West 48d 8t., near Fifth Av.—Seventeenth 
year begins Sept. "30. New building, large gym- 
nasium, laboratories, open for inspection during 
Summer, 9 to 12. Fifteen instructors; limite 
classes, Superior advantages at moderate terms. 
Annual catalogue (illustrated) — on applica- 
tion to HENRY L, RUPERT, M. A., Registrar, 
Principal, ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B.A, 


The Ruel. School. 


FOR GIRLS. (101H YBDAR.) 
Small classes insure individual attention. French 
d German thoroughly taught; practical training 
S English; full — in History and Literature, 
College preparato 
aadtens re dias Mademoiselle RUEL, 26 E. 56th St. 


| 
Languages. 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (26th St. and Broadway,) N. 
Branches in chief American and Buropean cities, 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term begins now, 


THE MISSES MOSES 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NOS, 647 & 649 MADISON AYV., N. Y¥. City. 

Primary, (incl. kindergarten,) intermediate, 
academic, and college preparatory departments. 
Special 2-year course for graduates of grammar 
schools, 


. 4 +] 
Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson's 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Thursday, Oct. 1, 1896. 80, 32, 84 

East 57th St. 





fale. 

















MR. WILLIAM BRYANT'S 


(MARION, IOWA 
ANNUAL mete 9 CONSIGNMENT 


ST ANDARD-BRED 
COACH AND CARRIAGE HORSES. 


ON THURSDAY, AT 2 P. :M. 
GREAT, SPHCIAL BALD 


of 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
Poighas | HORSES 


LL DESCRIPTIONS. 
CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS, &e 

















Ww 

For catalogues and: all information address 
w. GRAND, American Horse Exchange, 
Broadway and 50th St., New-York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


VERSIDE DRIVE 
85th an 86th Streets, New-York. 


Daheim Preparatory Institute. nove ana 


Girls; German Kindergarten. 342 Lexington Av. 


MR3. HHLBURN’S CLASSES, 85 West 00th St. 
Primary and Intermediate. 
Manual work now on exhibition. 











INSTRUCTION—COUNTRY SCHOQLS. | 


Roswell Home Schoo! for Young Boys. 


VERY SELECT. PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON,N.Y. 








INSTRUCTION—MISCELLANEOUS, 





Cabrioiets, Victorias, Wagoneties, 
Traps, Spi- 
ders, Canopy, and Extension Top 


Phaetons, in great variety. 


Fancy Station Wagons, 


At prices to suit the times. 


SPECIAL SALE OF RUNABOUTS. 


H. M. DUNCAN, 


487 & 489 Sth Ave, 
{17 YEARS WITH J. B. BREWSTER & co.] 


UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 1896. 


Examinations for admission to the Freshman, 
Sophomore, ang Junior Classes of ail departments 
of Princeton Ustiversit Ay ee will De B held 1A toe gt City 


of New-York on Fe tet 
, JON iL is 1 4 Joommencing 
n the Lecture Room of the 


LAW 
L, on 
oon, on THE y EGUirAuL o burp. 

ING, 120 BROAD 

Students intending to enter the Freshman Class 
one yeer later may pass at this tims a prelim- 
inary examination covering a portion of the -en- 
trance requirements. 

A PRIZE OF 100 will be 
THE PRINCETON CLUB OF NE 
to the applicant who at such time and place shall 
pass the best full entrance examination to the 
Academic Freshman Class, the prize to paid 
after matriculation. 

For catalogues, examination papers, and fur- 
ther information apply to 

TRACY H. HARRIS, '86, 45 Cedar St. 

ROBERT KELLY PRENTICE, '84,155 Broadway. 

GEG@RGE WM. BURLEIGH, "92 11 William St. 

H. N. VAN DYKE, Registrar, Princeton, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL BOARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY 

to let,- near New-York; spacious, well-shaded 
grounds; select boarders can be obtained.if de- 
sired until school is established. Inquire MISS 
DONOVAN’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 80 Dast 14th, 


PRINCETON 


iven by 
-YORK. 





ERNOON GONCERTS. 


Summer in the Country 

Are you ieckins for some place bm combines 

Health, Pleasure, Economy? 

If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get 
free at offices below the illustrated book, ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm, and 
boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Reliwae Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and ‘branches of the 


New-York, Ontario and as Railway; — 


int. 


249 Manhattan Av., 
TRAT _ half-tone 


ED HOMES, comaiaie 
productions from phot phs of of the hotels, 
y farm, and boarding houses advertised in ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Homes,’ can be purchased of any ticket 
agent; price, 25c. J. C. Anderson, General Pas- 
eenger Agent, 66 Beaver St., N, Y. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES, 


NEW-LONDON, CONN. 


WILL OPEN ON MAY 30. 
“‘A delightful combination of seashore and coun- 
try life at the Pequot.” 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel serv- 
ice and board, to let for the season, 
For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER, 
NEW-LONDON, CONN, 


BAY. POINT HOTEL, 


ROCKLAND BREAKWATER, 
ROCKLAND 


HIS LARGB, WELL-EQUIPPED HOTEL 
will open June 15 under the control of Mr. N. 
P. Sewell, six years at the head of the Islesboro 


inn, 

has the most magnificent lo- 
The Bay Point cation on the aine coast, 
with ejevators, electric lights, hot and cold salt 
water baths, and the most perfect water, abso- 
lutely pure. The cufsine and attendance will be 
of the best, rivaling any hotel in the State. 
Fine boating, fishing, lawn tennis, splendid 
drives, and beautiful scenery; an ideal home, 
with exquisite surroundings =e gompley 








THE MONTVERT, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 
In the heart of the Green Mountains, 
seven hours from New-York, 

8,000 feet elevation; cool, dry atmosphere; mag- 
nifloent scenery;. mineral springs; superb roads 
and bicycle paths; accommodations for 850; ap- 
pdintments, cuisine, and service of the highest 

order. 

S2nd for pamphlet, BH. W. BAGER, Manager, 

The Hanover, 2 Hast 15th Street, N. Y. 


THE KITTATINNY, 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA., 


pen from May lst until November, 

This euler Spring, Summer, and Autumn Re- 
sort is celebrated for grandeur of scenery, purity 
of atmosphere, and neoitnrulnete; 2% hours from 
New-York a L & W. THE 
EST AND MOST “A TRACTIVELY LOCATED 
HOTEL IN THE DELA VALLEY. Ele- 
yator, rooms en suite, with baths, steam heat, &e, 
Send for circular, W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


THE HALCYON, 


(formerly Halcyon Hall,) 


MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Now open. 

Easily accessible. Unique in design, liberal in 
management; perfect ouisine. The beautiful 
drives, ideal bicycle roads, and charming scenery 
make this hotel a perfect Summer resort; 1,000 
feet elevation. Easily reached from Grand Cen- 
tral Depot in about, 2 hours. Moterate rates. 
hd descriptive pamphlet address H. R. ROBERT- 

ON, Jr.. Proprietor, Millbrook, N. Y. 


The Heart of the Berkshires. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


Pittsfield, Berkshire Co, 
The largest and best equipped hotel = ‘the ‘Berk- 


shire Hills Send for circular, 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Proprietor, 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL; DUTCHESS 60., N.-Y., 


Two hours from New-York by Harlem R. a, 
A ype tee family hotel, Opens June 20. 1,200 

t tion. - . 

N° Ss. HOWE. eeeeeteseeree - Proprietor. 
Post Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


GLEN. SUMMIT HOTEL, 


Glen Summit, Penn; Opens June 20. 

On L. VY. R. R., four and one-half hours from 
New-York. 2,000 feet elevation. Finest driving 
and bicycling, and all other amusements. Firgt- 
class orchestra. Steam heat, elevator; rooms €n 


ite; private bath, 
oo © W. H, CROSBY, Manager. 


For booklets and other information apply to 
FRED SCHOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, Mad- 
ison Square. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL Open June 16. 
EUROPHAN APPLICATIONS OF SULPHUR 
WATER, INHALATION, BATHS, & DOUCHES 
FOR RHBUMATISM,CATARRH, SKIN DISEASES 

Pamphlets, list of houses, and prices gratis. 

JOHN H. GARDNER & BON. 


THE HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


1% hours from New-York City. Pure 
urest spring water. Beautiful 
drives. Fine wheeling. Write for circular and 
hoes, at Bociester J Hotel ret 1:30 to 
3:30 . M. J. & G. W, GARRISON, 


EEN MOUNTAI NS. 


THE ‘NEW WALLINGFORD, 


Wallingford, .* Nine miles south of Rutland, 
on B. & R. R. Time from Boston, via Rut- 
land, 6 bscres trom New-York, 6% hours. Write 
for illustrated book, Special rates for families. 
J. HENRY OTIS, Prop7ietor. 


























Only 
mountain alr, 








YACHTING, 


DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 


(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes in the International Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are the most satisfactory power boats now on the 
market; are superior to all others for safety, 
speed, comfort, and economy; no licensed engi- 
neer or pilot required. Launches of various sizes 
can now be seen in operation at our works. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


Steinway, Long Island City, N. y.’ 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 86 feet, in stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and Satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c, in stamps for new illustrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 

Morris Heights, New-York City. 


The Palatine Insurance ment Ltd, 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on eg upon the 
most-favorable terms. Assets, $2,836,236. Sur- 
plus, gn xt 7. 

WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers. 
WM, -M.. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashhbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


YACHTS, &c. 

A.—We are designers and builders of high-speed 
and cruising yachts, steam and sail; all sizes 
and styles. Manufacturers of ‘‘ Seabury’s’”’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube Boilers, latest design. 
Builders of simple, compound, and triple expan- 
sion marine engines. Also have for sale at 
Nyack works several fine steam yachts and 
launches. Inspection invited. Send for. cata- 


logue. 
= L, SEABURY & CoO., 50 Broadway, 




















ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MANNING'S YACHT AGENCY, 


45 BROADWAY, (Aldrich Court.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON. REQUEST. 





TIMES UP-TOWN OF FICE, 
1,269 Broadway. ; 824 Street. | 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P, M. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 


~ 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 

Jist St., Dr. J. 3. Shipman, Rector; Rev. Her- 
ots <7 man, Assistant.—Sunday services, lA 
M. P, M; Sunday school, 10 A. M. 








HOTELS. 
CLARENDON HOTEL, 


18th ST.. ae AVB.,. N.Y. 
HOMELIKE ~ RATES “REDUCED. 





TUTORING FOR SUMMER WANTED BY 
young man of successful experience with boys; 
now an instructor in Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; teach languages or English; best references. 
INSTRUCTOR, 353 Adelphi St., Brooklyn. 


WANTED—For the Fall, competent tutor to teach 

boy of 14 (two hours in the forenoon) mathe- 
matics, English branches, Latin, and French. 
Address, stating references and terms, Z., P. O. 
Box 2,4 














PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Pianos to Rent for the Country 


Largest and best assortment in the city. Also 
@ number of pianos of standard makes, slightly 
used, and all in good order, at reduced prices— 
cash or eee ae ae Tuning err repairing. 


D 
867 BROADWAY, (i8sTH éT.) 


4N ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 

grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly 
new, all tully warranted; also for sale cheap, the 
largest siock of second- hand pianos of other 
makert including every prominent name in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Beware of bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Steinway pianos, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, New-York. 


THB WILCOX & WHITE new SELF-PLAY- 
ING ATTACHMENT, 
which can be applied to any Upright Piano, ana 
which has full control of the expression of all 
music played, can be seen at warerooms of 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, (18th St. ) 








LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, SALISBURY, VT. 
Open June 15 to Oct. 1. Accommodates 200. 
One of the most popular resorts in the Green 

Mountains. Every attraction. Orchestra. 

For circulars and information apply to F. H. 

SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Bldg., Madison Sq. 

CAPEN & PIERCE. Props. _ 


NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA 


Normandie, near Sea Bright, N. J., under the 
management of Ferdinand Barie; hotel on the 
American plan; open Saturday June 20. Rooms 
can be engaged from Mr. O. D. Potter at hotel 
Decoration Day. Take 10:15 A. M. and iP. M 
boat, foot of Réctor St. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


The CENTRAL PARK HOTEL is the most 
centrally located house’ in the 1000 Islands. 
Among the finest scenery, and close to the best 
fishing greets on the river. Write for rates to 

. LIB ©O., Central Park, 1000 Islands, 
Jeff. Co., New-York. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. PAWLING, N. Y. 
First-class accommodations; 90 minutes from 
Grand Central Depot, Harlem R. R., eight fast 
trains daily each way. Send for circular. 
Address C. V. LANSING, Manager. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, rk Harbor, 


Maine. 
OPENS JUNE 20. 
Finest location on the coast. Send for circular. 
*ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 

















ecaremescay OPPORTUNITIES, 


BABE CED 
ATENTS ““Y 

Inventions quickly patented and sold. Lowest 
terms; 391 rare Be last week; ie 24 sold, 


‘O INVENTORS ” 
mailed pao ng CLARK, DEEMER. & CO., 189 Bwy. 


BUSINESS MAN WILL INVEST §2,000-$5,000 
in a Ba established business. Address P. 


0. Box 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO BECOMB LAW- 

ful physicians. MEDICO, 1,001 West Con- 
gress Bt., Chicago. 











THE KAUNEONGA, 
White Lake, Sullivan Co., N. ¥. 


Opens pene 13. Rates, $10 to i: 
Address J. H. MARTIN & 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 
Largest hostelry on the St. tables River. 

New management; erent first class. 
H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


Held House and Cottages. 
indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn, 








~ VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

2,500 Feet Elevation in the Hot cores Valley 

ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
No Infectious of Contagious Diseases Treated 


ce leaves 

ork, ad 

ursday, and Saturday, and arrives 

Hot Springs 9:10 next morning. Pullman Sleeper 

New-York to Covington, Va., and Buffet goed 

Car Covington to Hot prings daily. Dining Car 
from New-York. 


Most wonderful waters in in America for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Troubles. 
Bathhouse pe 8 advisory supervision of resident 
physicians of character os Nata ability, 


addres RED uD STE! RX Manager, 
Hee B aon Ba an Vos 


For circulars and information ey 
SCHOF SIELD, No. 1 Madison Av. 

Excursion iokets Bh sale at C. & O. Offices, 
362 and F pens roadway, and _ Pennsyl- 


vania R. 


POLAND 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE, 


Poland Spring, [e., Opens June 1. 


Two weeks earlier than any previous season, to 
accommodat¢ many patrons -who wish to enjoy 
the many beauties of June at this favorite resort, 

Speotal rates for June and September. 

Address for all information 

HIRAM RICKER -& SONS, POLAND, ME. 
LAND WATER DEPOT AND OFFICE, 
8 Park Place, New-York. 
Send for circulars and souvenirs, 


a oo SPRINGS, N. Y. 
LUMBIA HALL. 
Delightfully Tieated in the BERRSHIRE HILLS; 
-Climate nowhere equaled; magnificent mountain 
surroundings. A. special feature of this resort 
1s the thermal ms ge mineral spring, which 
gesses a medicinal virtue and healing proper- 
tiles that have made its fame world, wide for 
years. Most luxurious swimming pools of thermal 
water tn thé world. The hotel grounds consist 
of forty acres of land, divided into gardens, play- 
grounds, walks, and drives, 
Hotel mioderate in charges, well conducted, 
uiet, and homelike; a desirable resort for fam- 
ilies. Now open. Fr illustrated circular afd 
terms, address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCDBE. 


MOSS HILL VILLA, SO. NORWALK, CONN.— 

High elevation; fine view of Sound; boating, 
bathing, fishing near by; circulars on 22, a 
terms moderate. R. B. LAWRENCH®, 


THE NANEPASHEMET, 
MASS. 


MARBLEHEAD, 
MoROWN, 














Finest Ocean Scenery on the Atlan 
For terms, &c., address AMMI 








Adirondacks, 


HOTEL WB 
THE or AND WwAaws EEK 
(Wawbeek Lodge,) 

ON THE UPPER SARANAC, 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
Unsurpassed in location and appointments. 
SELECT PATRONAGE. 
Guides, Rowboats, Naphtha Launch, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 
URIAH WELCH, Mgr. 


Address Wawbeek P. O., Franklin Co., N. Y., 
or Fifth Avenue Hotel, New-York. 


ADIRONDACKS, 
FACING BEAUTIFUL LAKE MASSAWEPID, 
RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRON- 


DACKS, YET who ee. IN 8 HOURS 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 


CHILDWOLD PARK, 
Every. facility for boating, ‘araiine. hunting, 
camping, etc. opirabiy located cottages to ren 
For pamphlet and particulars call on or adress 
Mr. GRISWOLD, Reom Clerk, Room 6 Tract 
Building; 150 Nadeau St., New-York, 
VM. F. INGOLD, Manager. 


Adirondacks. 


The Ampersand 


Now Open. 
Set catenin MONTH IN THE WOODS. 
orion and special terms for June apply to 
Or are ON, Saranac Lake, N. 
or rar West 42d St.. New- York City. 


_ ... ADIRONDACKS. 
THE ANTLERS, . 
On Raquette Lake. 


Now open unt Oct. 15th. The most naturally 
attractive lake in the Ratton lacks; in the heart 
of the wilderness; gvod boating and bathing; the 
best fishing and hunting; beautiful walks; 
charming scenery; cottages of from two to eight 
rooms for rent; special reduced Pa until July 
15th and for the season. Addre 
c& HH, BENNETT, Prop. 


WAYSIDE INN 


AND COTTAGES 
LAKE LUZERNE, 
Gateway * the Adirondacks and the most beau- 
iful lake in the mountains. 
Warren Co. , N. ¥. June 20th to October Ist. 
Souvenir book containing. views of Lake Lu- 
gerne mailed upon application. righ. until hag 
15, BE. C. KING, Hotel Kenmore, Albany, 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, 


THE CHATEAUGAY. 


Superb scenic location. Elevation, 1,650 feet. 
Absolutely no hay fever. All out-of-door sports. 


Terma moderate. Cc. W. BACKUS, 
Merrill, N. Y¥. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


D COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE. —Recent improve- 
ments include electric lighting. Open June ist, 
Pamphlet and terms on application to 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, ¥Y., or FRED, 
H. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, Madison 
Y 


. 


























RONDACKS 


THE BERKELEY, 


SARANAC LAKB, N. Y. All modern improve- 


Send f circular. 
Santa WIL i LIAM A. DENISON, 


MOUNTAINS. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. Location eneksetied 
for healthfulness _ scenery; moderate prices. 
A. FERRISS, Manager. — 


“BUCK MANSION,” SUMMERVALBE, ADI- 

rondacks.—An ideal place for quiet country out- 
ing; everything done to insure health and com- 
fort. Address SAMUBL BUCK, Crownpoint, N. Y. 














® Lake George. 


THE SAGASIORE, 


-LAKB GEORGE. 


Pure mountain air, pure spring water; boating, 
sailing, fishing; charming lake view from every 


room, 
OPENS JUNE 1ST. 
Send for descriptive ponehict. 
M. O. BROWN, Proprietor. 
The Sagamore, Warren County, New-York. 


THE LAKE HOUSE. 


The finest hotel in the Adirondacks. Whité 
Waiters, electric lights, ballroom, billiard room, 
bowling alley, baseball ground, dirt tennis courts, 
& ww Ww. a" thal Lessee roprietor, 


c. 
Lake George, N. 


HOTEL UNCAS, 


ON LAKB GEORGE, 
Stiver Bay, N. Y.;, new. hotel; steamers-land at 
hotel pier; references. SMITH SBDXTON, Pro- 


prietor, 


THE HILLSIDE HOUSE, 


ague, N, Y. . Opens: June 1, Rates, $8 te $10. 
Superb location on high ground. JOH Mc- 
CLANATHAN. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE, 


Near Lake George. Dry mountain air. Beautiful 
scenery. All amusements. Excellent cuisine. Mod- 
erate rates, S. T. Birdsall, Prop., Glen Lake, N.Y. 


HUNDRED ISLAND HOUSE, 


eorge. Open June to Ovteber. Thoroughly 
and referaished. Send ft descriptive 
HENRY EB. NICHOLS, Manager. 








and 














Geo! 
refitted 
circular. 





MUSICAL, - 


we o 


GUITARS.—c. F. Martin & Co.'s celebrat 
Guitars; also, Boehm, Meyer, and Albreciit 
Viutes, ts hathuneer Zithers, and Fairbanks y 
Cole’s fine Banjos. Depot at & A. 2oun won & 

SONS’, No. 19 Murray St. 








“SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS,”’ A BHAU- 

tifully illustrated book, list of over 8,000 Sum- 
mer hotels and boarding houses along the Hud- 
son, In Catskill Mountains, and Northern New- 
York: Send 8 cents in stamps to H. B. JAGOR, 
General Eastern nger Agent, West Shore 
R ee Broadway, New-York, or free upon 


epplication. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, 

‘ LINDO BROS, 

Have a chotce Selection of: 

Watches, rich Jeveiry, 
roadway, 


&e, 





*Diamonds, fine 
and unique novelties, 
egrner 29th St. 





ner 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE “OF ‘INDUSTR 

Worth 8t., Wm. F, Barnard, Su PEN 
Service of song on Sunday at 3:80 M. A lerge 
choir of children. ' Public cordially invited. 
[ ——— 











MEDICAL. 





A.—DR, WILLIAMBON. 


established Pa na ne veut yi et Oo er 


aiid 


d 


THE PAXINOSA INN, 
Mountain resort, at Bastoti, Penn., at ‘an elevation 
po e. fect, big cee ues 18th; reasonable 
Inder Gnanesed t of WILLIAM 
Wer and ENR Ave Y¥,Jr. Address Conti- 


nental Hotel, Pullndeiphie 
Rs ar sy ae a 
lars and information write to 
b & GLOVER, 
Proprietors. 
LAUREL HOUSE 

Ovete June, peer The a gy me age A 809; been ae | 2 
PALAMBN, Piop.,, Haines Pauls P, On, New Yor 


PRN JUNE 187. 7 MILES SEAWARD. 
a to 2pn, N.Y. 














2 BRIGGS, PB i nal 





Av,; hours, 9 
; TIMES . DO: 


X OF Ton, 
ste arenaneng:, Press ie 


‘Special rates for > ; 
"Pearess . "GAMER HOPPERS, 


Y¥, 





home 
ge Sch cies oe ae 





sab HE CROSBYSIDE, 


erbly located. Open J 
ifs to "$01 a week. 


lak e 8 to 
Oct. 1 a $i2 RUB- 


SELL, Proprietor. 


WAY NOT Sessoms germ 
n te 
a Wat ane on For booklet edares? HEN. 


CKELL, | Prop., Hulett’ 8 Laading, N N.Y. 

TROUT HOUSR, HAGUM, N. ¥.—New addi- 

tion of 14 rooms; boatin bathing, fishing; 
lawn tennis; livery. C. H. KEELER, Prop. 


Lake Champlain. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, 


On Lake Champiain, Maquam Bay, 
from June to Ocwober. Gwod boating and 
fish 4 F gy supplied with fresh vegetables, 
commible Va ter, ee. etc., from hotel farm. Ac- 
cess! and steamboat. Sariltar 
plumbing. ve cewly "Sacnctias throughout, For..ti- 
ctroujar add 


Fin ve 














a Be 








Saratoga, 








INNOVATION 
OF POPULAR PRICES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 


-~WILL OPEN JUNBE 15. 
Transient Rates, $4 Per Day and 
Upwards. 

Special terms per week and season. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


Mr... W. EB. Woolley can’ be “Gr at 
Hoffman House, New-York, 0 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thutedéyn. 











, tain .all these points, just hint at 








White Sulphur Springs Hotel 


and Steamboat Line, Saratoga Lake, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Famous for its fish 
and game dinners. Buok of views mailed free, 
a. CG aus Prop. 


Manhattan Beach. 


MANHATTAN HOTEL 


NOW OPEN. 
Sf TIME TABLE EXCURSION COLUMN. 


od 


Oriental Hotel opéns June 20. 
hattan Beach yon and Land Company, 
Broadway, N 


A NATURAL SUMMER RE 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED, 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTA 
BAY SHORE, LONG } ISLAND. 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, oppo 
site Fire Island and inlet to ocean; one hour 
from New-York; boating, bathing, fishing, sailing 
fine roads and interesting drives; select family 
hotel pogetves 400 guests; full orchestra; high 
est cla appointments; rates reasonable. Fo! 
amphiet or general information, apply to New: 
ork Office, The Gerlach, or for rooms at 3 
Shore. OPIN JUNE FIRST. 
FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


Address Mans 
194 








ARATOGA SPRING 


UN ITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1896, Open June 15 to Octoher 1. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 








Richfield Springs. 


, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 


SPRING HOUSE 
BATHS 


OPEN JUNE 20TH TO OCTOBER. 


New-York Office: 
Windsor Hotel, T. R. PROCTOR. 





CENTRE MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥, 


HOTEL BROOKLYN 


OPENS ABOUT JUND 15 UNDER EN TIRELY 

NUW MANAGEMENT 
A model Sunimer resort, ateata directly on 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, overlockhing the ocean; 
surf and still water bathing; boating; ideal roads 
for bicycling and driving; always cool; handsome- 
ly appointed and select family hotel; perfect 
cuisine; ballroom; orchestra; two hours from 
New-York; #uliman cars Gireet; terms reason 
able. Send for Siiuststes pooklet 

GEA a TALLOCE, Proprietor. 


THE ARGYLE, BABYLON, L. 1 


86 miles from New-York. 


THE MASSAPEQUA, MASSAPEQUA, L. | 


26 miles from New-York. 

Both hotels on GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Steamer runs daily between the hotels. 
Seas — opens hy 20th. 

OGERS, Jr. 
. ¥. office, M SLBOROUGH HOTEL 








Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
THE KENDALLWOOD. 


EASON OF 1896 OPENS JUNE 1. 
LIGHTS AND ALL IMPROVE- 
THE FAMOUS SULPHUR 

SPRINGS AND BATHS 
GEORGH W. TUNNICLIFF, Owner & Prop. 


The 
Summer 


Hotel 
Keeper 


Is like the Winter 
Hotel Keeper in 
one respect. 


He 


Wants Guests 


He would like to choose 
them if he could The 
guests he gets, no less than 
the service he gives, will 
make or mar the reputation 
of his Hotel. 


He Advertises 


His aim, however, is not 
simply to reach the greatest 
number of people tor the 
least money. To prevent 
waste he must needs confine 
his advertising outlay to peo- 
me who are possible guests. 

it not an advantage to 
draw the line still finer, and 
reach out for only those who 
are desirable guests ? 


To the Hotel or Summer resort ad- 
vertiser, the Metropolitan District is 
the most important section of the 
country. Suppose you were to go 
through it, and, from the whole p 
ulation, pick the people most likely 
to go toa Summer Hotel. Suppose, 
too, that from among those most 
likely to go were culled those you 
would be most likely to want. 


Readers of 


The New-York Times 
Form Just That Sort 
of a Constit- 
uency. 


They read THz Times be 
eause they and THE Times 
are respectable, conserv- 
ative, progressive. THE 
Tres has come to be known 
as the “ model of decent and 
dignified journalism.” Its 
readers are model hotel 
guests — live, broad gauge, 
appreciative, good travelers, 
good livers, good spenders, 
good boarders. 


The 
Summer Hotel Problem 
Comes Down to 
This: 

Choosing your advertising me- 
dium is about as close as )ou can 
come to choosing your guests. There 
is nota hotel man in this country 
who would not be glad to fill his 
hotel with Times readers. And 


Times readers can only be reached 
by advertising in THe TIMEs. 


How to go about it: 


BeginEarly 

Get up a little advertise- 
ment suitable for THE Times 
columns. Tell about your 
attractions briefly, simply. 
If there are goo roads for 
cycling in your neighbor- 
hood, say so; it will interest 
many. So of walks, drives, 
fishing, boating, hunting, 
mountain climbing, etc., eta 
The plain facts will do. 


If you do not wish to publish an 
advertisement large enough to eon- 








them in a line or two, and add— 
“circular free to any address.” In 
your circular you can describe the 
advantages of your locality in detail 
at very little expense. 


If so desired, THe Tres will 
rewrite your. advertisement, put 
it in t , and gend you proof 
free of charge. 
Advertising orders for Tas 
Times may be sent direct or 
through — responsible adver- 





MAN HANSET 


House and cottages, Shelter Island, L. I., N. 

will open June 25, The New-York office is oppa 
dally. 2to 5 FP, M., at 28 Union Sqeare, where 
applications will be received. Telaphone, 18th 
&t., 1,277, Send for illustrated pamphlet. H. D. 
W. LAWSON, formerly of Murray Hill Hotel, 
Manager. 


LONG BEACH 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 


On the ocean, 23 miles from New-York. 
Cottages open ‘June ist. Hotel dune 25th. 
Entire sanitary system in perfect condition. 

Long Beach Association, 71 Broadway, or The 
Sherwood, Sth Av. and 44th St, 
GEORGE. MUBRAY, Marager. 


HOTEL NEW POINT, 


AMITYVILLE, L. I., 30 miles from New-York. 
Opens June 20t oe andsomest and coolest hotel 
y 








on Great South FACING THE OCEAN; 
LARGE ADDITION HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
ERECTED; rooms with private baths; electric 
lights. SPECIAL RATES FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Good roads for bicycling, man in attendance; ace 
commodationg fer 40 horses. ‘Terms reasonable. 
BE. HATHAWAY, 
at Times Bidg., N. Y., Wednesday, (Room 47.) 


“THE EDGEMERE,” 


Edgemere, L. I., mear Arverne; new Summer 
resort; 16 miles from city; new hotel, magnifi- 
cently furnished; all moaern improvements; two 
hundred rooms; fifty private baths; surf and still- 
water bathing, boating, and fishing; opens June 
10th; three furnished cottages. Appli ations for 
rooms can be made at Gilsey House, N. Y. 

J. H. BRESLIN. 








OPENING OF 
HOTEL HAMMEL, 
Westernacher & Winkofysr, 
Hammel’s Statfon, 
Rockaway 
Thursday, June 4 
~~ SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


Opens Thursday, June 25. For particulars and 
circulars address D. P. HATHAWA Y¥, Room 
1,321 Havemeyer Building, Cortlande ES. ee A 


Propr's. 


Beach, L. L, 








Catskill Mountains. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
SEASON OF 1896 OPENS JUNE 27. 





For circulars, &c., address 
W. H. PARKE, P. O. Box 1,055 Phiia., 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


8% hours from New-York. 
HOUSE CO., Catskill, 


Penn 





Open June 20. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN 








Natcdanoes. . 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 
“The Paradise of Watering Places.” 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG PRANCH, 


MONMOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proy 

Write for descriptive pamphlet, ey 
terms and information. New-York Offic ** Sco. 
field’ s,’* Metropolitan Building, Madison Square. 


SUNSET HALL, 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT, 

For terms, description, map, and circular, ad- 
dress JOHN ROCKAFELLFER & SON, 
Asbury Park, N. d. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. ses 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES, 

OPEN JUNE 3, 35 miles trom New-York, 
the D., L. & W. R. R., in the Highlands of 
New-Jersey, via Barclay or Christopher St. Ferry. 
Altitude 80€ we Chef from the Laurel House, 
GEO. _W. TUTTLE, 


HEATH HOUSE. 


BCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, WN. J. 
Every attraction of a mountain resort. Liberal 
management; popular prices; descriptive booklet 
on applica tion, W. E. COLEMAN, 

SEWAREN HOUSE, SEWAREN, N. J. 
Now open: delightfully situated on "Staten fsl- 
and Sound; new management; excellent appoint- 
ments. G. C. AUSTIN, Proprietor. 


rietor, 








on 


Manager. 











Long B ranch, 





~ $CARBORO HOTEL, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

A high-class family hotel, with culsine, service, 
and all appointments of high standard. 
Opens June 20. Season 1896. 

A HANDSOME 


AMUSEMENT HALL, 


in which hops will be held nightly under the 
direction of a master of ceremonies, and other 
important tmprovements having been made, will 
make the Scarhboro the most attractive and up-t 
date hotel at Long Pranch this season. Double 
rooms, $38 to $50 per week, according to !oca- 
tion. Special rates to families for entire se: 

For choice of rooms make early applicai 
Hotel St. Lorenz, 72d St. and pasting tos i 
N. ¥., and every Thursday at Long Brea 

RICHARD ME 


LONG BRANCH. 


WEST END HOTEL AND COTTAGES, 
COTTAGES open Thu’sday, June lith. 
HOTEL opens Thursday, June 26th, 


improved toilet and bath arrange- 
Plans can be 





New and 
menta on. every floor of the hotel. 
seen and engagements made at the 
NRW-YORK OFFICE. 52 B’WAY, (Room 389.) 
D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors, 


LONG BRANCH. 
United States Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 27%. 


Illustrated booklet, rates, &c., address 
MANSION HO USE, oS ws Heights. 
J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Prop. 


HOWLAND HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Now open for inspection of roomy 
Opens JUNE 15, 
Special rates till July 1. 
dD. J. SP J 


Room. 33. 








45 Broadway, 








Atlantic City. 


Atlantic City Sanatorium. 
Every scientific treatment for es gk with first- 
class hotel. Booklet mailed. J. ochtord, Supt, 

THE “HELBCENE, 
Atlantic City, N. J, 

Remains Fae SO th. out the enti entire vail 

seed | =u iman CANTIC tt ye R ,. Poe 

















HER UNIQUE EMPLOYMENT 





MATCHING JEWELS IS HER FORTE 
AND SHE MAKES IT PAY. 


The Intricate Art of Mating Pearls 
and Other Precious Stones, and 
How This 
quire It—No Dealer Can Say How 
He Knows the Quality of a Gem, 
Just Knows It, That’s All—Inter- 
esting Talk by 1 Woman Expert. 


Woman Came to Ac- 


It is an interesting business, she is an in- 
teresting woman, and, moreoyer, she is the 
only woman in the business in this city, 
and probably the only woman in the coun- 
try who is similarly engaged. 

Although the subject of business for wo- 


men or women for business has been near- 
ly talked into a much-needed grave, and 
made the lives of the women who have 
not done the talking such a burden that 
they have almost wished there were no 
women, and no business either, there is 
once in a ‘while a branch of the topic that 
is of genuine interest. 

One of these interesting branches is the 
business of handling precious stones by 
women, for whom jewels of all kinds are 
supposed to and do have a particular fasci- 
nation. 

This woman ‘is said by people who know 
her to be an expert in her knowledge of 
precious stones, their merits and demerits, 
and the delicate variations of color which 
an expert must know to combine stones 
of the same or different kinds. 

Her business is down town, where she has 
her headquarters. She has her regular cus- 
tomers, with whom she buys and sells, as 
diamond brokers de. She was speaking of 
the business, its attractions, and her con- 
nection with it the other evening at her 
up-town house. 

“‘I simply love to handle precious stones,” 
she said. ‘“‘It is most interesting. And yet 
you might be surprised to know that I 
have never been fond of jewelry, even when 
I was a very young girl. I- never bought 
a piece of jewelry for myself in my life. 

“It was by chance that I went into the 
business. My husband, who was engaged 
in it, was obliged to give it up. He had 
considerable stock on hand and I was 
anxious to dispose of it. The business men 
down town suggested my continuing his 
business, and 1 dic That is all. 

“I knew nothing about it, and it is a 
business in which there is a great deal to 
eee. It is one in which there is always 
omething new coming up, something new 
to learn. I suppose { must have had a 
good eye for color. That is a necessity for 
one who deals in precious and semi-precious 
stones. 

“The more you know of them the more 
marvelous seems the infinitesimal difference 
in shades you will find in one variety of 
stone. There seem to be millions of them, 
There is very little you can learn from 
books about stones, although tnere are sev- 
eral very good ones. It is only by handling 
them constantly, the good ones and the 
poorer qualities, that you learn to know 
them. 1 don’t think any dealer could tell 
you how he knows the quality of a stone. 
Ile knows it, and that is all. 

“I don’t think it is possible for any one 
not dealing in stones to become expert. The 
majority of people do not handle any num- 
ber of jewels, certainly, but even for people 
of great wealth, who own fortunes in pre- 
cious stones, I do not believe they can learn 
to know them perfectly. 

“I think my first transaction in the busi- 
ness was to match a pearl.. There was one 
in my husband’s stook. I came across an- 
other exactly like it and got permission to 
take it, and disposed of the pair. 

“Owing to the difficulty in matching 
stones, a pair is much more valuable in 
comparison than a single stone. I sold my 
pearl for more money and made my come 
miss.on on the other. .That is the business 
of a diamond broker. I have my regular 
customers. Some give me orders to buy or 
match stones for them, and others give me 
stones to sell. Sometimes I see a_ stone 
that I°think I can dispose of, and take it. 
I always have a stock of stones on hand. 
I know the people I deal with on both 
sides. I know what certain customers wiil 
want, and I know the different places to 
buy, as a housekeeper does the best places 
to buy each of the different articles per- 
taining to her housekeeping. 

“Perhaps my customer says to me that 
he is getting up a pearl necklace and wants 
ninec; pearls of from five to ten grains 
each. I go to a house where I think I 
am likely to get what I want. I take a 
paper with, perhaps, 100 pearis to my cus- 
tomer. Out of tuat number he may find 
only ten which will answer his purpose. To 
eet up a necklace of ninety pearls, it may 
take eight months or possibly a year, if the 
pearls are very fine. 

“To-day I had a diamond to match, and 
I went to eleven houses before I could find 
just the thing. And that was only an or- 
dinary stone in size, shape, and color. Peo- 
ple think it is very easy, but sometimes 
you can hunt a lon; time and not find the 
kind of stone for which you are looking. 
It is a difficult thirg to do, and requires ea 
great deal of labor. 

45 have seen sapphires 
have millions of shades. It is almost im- 
possible to match a ruby. No one who has 
not tried it can understand. Last year I 
had a black pearl to match. They made 
a pair of very fine jewels. They weighed 
sixteen grains apiece, and the price was 
$32,000. I don’t think that black pearls 
cost more than fine white ones, but they 
ure more rare. 

‘* Within’ the last few years we have had 
@ great many very beautiful pearls come in 
from Sugar River and from Wisconsin. 
They were in all colors, and of wonderful 
shades. They were of beautiful green, pur- 
pie, pink, and lavender. There was a very 
aarge demand for them. 

““ Yes; those were found in this country. 
I may say that the finest opal I ever saw 
was also found in the United States. It 
Was not a large one, but was very fine. 
Mexican and Hungarian opals used to be 
the finest; now those from Australia have 
the highest standing. 

“New-York is the great supply market 
for this country for jewels. Yes; my cus- 
tomers are outside the city as well as in 
the city. Most of my business is in the 
city, however. 

“ There are few tools required in the busi- 
ness—simply a magnifying glass to ex- 
amine the stones, and the weight is marked 
upon them. I have my own scales, but I 
do not weigh and examine a stone ex- 
haustively. I find what I consider is about 
right. The man who is buying is the one 
upon whose judgment the decision must 
turn, and he examines the stone as he sees 
fit. There is nothing about my work that 
is hard on the eyes. It is the importers 
who keep a man for that purpose. When 
a person is examining thirty or forty stones 
minutely, it might strain the eyes. 

“Do I care more about possessing stones 
than I did before I began dealing in them? 
I don’t know thet I do. I would like to 
have a fine ruby if I could afford a 
fine one. How fine? That is difficult to 
say. I have seen a good one carat ruby 
which could not be bought for $1,500, and 
I have seen a three-carat ruby for which 
$12,000) was asked. I think I could get one 
that would suit me for $1,500. They are of 
the richest color that can be imagined. 


50. 


that seem to 


The ruby has been the stone above all oth- ; 


ers for years and years. You know the 
Bible says ‘a virtuous woman, her price 
is above rubies.’ I find my opinion of 
jewels haS changed greatly since I went 
into the business. My mother had some 
eee that I used to think were very fine. 

,ow I look at them in another light. 

“Pearls are the stones mewn one ga has 
to examine with the greatest care. They 
can be very closely imitated. They have 
a ruby on the market now that they call 
the scientific ruby. It is very much like 
the real stone, but a dealer can always 
tell the difference. 

“A turquois is another stone that is 
closely imitated. I don’t know but that I 
would rather have the imitation, though 
perhaps I should not say that. The imita- 
tions keep their color, and the real ones 
do not. There are some mines now from 
which they are turning out turquois which 
they will warrant. The Persian stones, 
which have always been our finest ones, 
could never be guaranteed to keep their 
color. 

“I think I enjoy dealing in the fancy 
stones—emeralds, opals, and pearls—more 
than in diamonds. I do not care so much 
for them. Diamonds are a staple article, 
however, and their prices do not change 
snuch. 

“This is a good business in good times. 
I know of a widow in Paris who has made 
a very good thing of it. There are a great 
many women in Amsterdam and Paris who 
are in the business. Amsterdam is the 
headquarters of the world for diamond cut- 
ting. No business is done there except 
through brokers, and as I said, there are a 
great many women. 

One -pasiness feels the effects of hard 

any of the others, for we deal 
of luxuries, ; 
cent. 


of ber cent. on cut 


‘For. Boys 


Washable $ | 5 Q 
Sailor Suits 
$1.85 


Sizes 3to 12 years 
Heretofore $2.95 to $4.38. , 
Double Breasted Suits — 


|$2.95 
Blue Cheviots, 
ate 5 Ss tain $3 2) 


Heretofore $5.75 to $7.50. 


$3.79 
e , 
giNavy Bue Sores | $4 O8 


Heretofore $5.98 to $8.90. 


of Tweeds, 
Cassimeres and 


Sailor and 
Middy Suits 





’ 


Stern Brothers 


Tosmorrow, Monday 


For Misses 
Shirt Waists 7 5c 


of Dimities, Percales 

and Lawns, 

Sizes 8 hy 18 years O8¢ 

Tailor Made Outing Suits 

of English 

Serges and $7.50 

Brilliantines 

Sizes 14 and 16 $ 1 0.75 

Heretofore $12.90 to $27.50 

Outing Suits 

of Linen Crash, $4.95 
$7.50 


Drill and Duck, 
Sizes 14 and 16 yrs 
Heretofore $7.98 to $12.50 





West Twenty-third Street 
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er cent. increase on rough stones has hurt 
egitimate dealers seriously... There are ap- 
parently no less stones in the country and 
there must be a great deal of«smuggling 
done. Many diamond cutters have come to 
this country since the tariff was put on. 

‘It is probable that a great many people 
come to this country just to bring -diamonds, 
And women, I have heard since I was a 
child, are born smugglers. 

‘* Diamonds are a good investment. It is 
just this way. If you. buy a horse’ and 
carriage and use them eight or ten years 
the horses will be old and the carriage 
worn out. You paid thousands for them, 
you only get a few hundreds if you sell 
them. Wait a little longer and you get 
nothing. Diamonds do not wear out. The 
man of whom yot bought them charged 
you in selling, for his store rent, service 
and various things. ‘hat came in in his 
profit. Naturally he wil! not pay you that 
back. He will probably give you the whole- 
sale price of the stone at the time you 
sell, and diamonds do not vary greatly in 
price. People who bought emeralds or 
pearls a few years ago could sell them 
now to an advantage.’ 


HARD TIMES FOR THE THIEVES. 
Many Locked Up When a Rich Harvest 
Was in Sight. 





New-York thieves, especially pickpockets, 
who had been waiting for Decoration Day 
were grievously disappointed. They, with 
many visiting thieves, were gathered in by 
the Central Office detectives on Friday 
night and yesterday morning. Capt. O’Brien 
of the Deteetive Bureau took this action 
after a conference with Magistrate Simms 
of the Jefferson Market Police Court and 
Magistrate Kudlich in the Centre Street 
Court. 

Among those arrested was Arthur Morris, 
alias “ English Arthur,” who was found in 
company with John Hall, a pickpocket 
known as the “Irish Baron.” Detectives 
McConville, Boyle, and Oppenheim arrested 
the two at Fortieth Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue. Morris is-wanted in Brooklyn, where 
he jumped his bail, being under bonds for 
stealing.a diamond stud. He will be turned 
over to the Brooklyn authorities. 

James Johnson, alias ‘‘ Jersey Jimmy,”’ 
and ‘* Poodle’’ Murphy, a former green- 
goods man, and now a picketpocket, were 
Biso caught. 

Capt. O’Brien says that Murphy made 
lots of money in the green-goods business, 
and for a time drove his own team. He 
lost all his money, however, and was him- 
self swindled. 

John Holtz, John K. Hall, Charles Mc- 
Curry, John Kelly, George Lawrence, Harry 
O’Neiil, William Gleason, Joseph Birth, 
George Mack, Walter Ryan, Thomas Burke, 
Patrick Ryan, John Mullen, William 
Wright, Edward Bolen, James Quinn, James 
Sullivan, Patrick Green, Thomas Gannon, 
Charles Fisher, Terrence Reynolds, Lerenzo 
Travagavalo, James Walton; James Burns, 
John Sheehan, James Murphy, and Patrick 
Carney were some of the others arrested. 
There were about forty in all. 

With the exception of the two last named, 
the prisoners made no more than a mild 
protest against being arrested. 

Most of the prisoners were arraigned in 
Jefferson Maket Police Court before Magis- 
trate Simms. Capt. O’Brien was present, 
and as each man came foward he told the 
Magistrate his record and asked to have 
him committed till Monday. 

Carney is a little fellow, and the detective 
who had him in charge was considerably 
taken aback when the prisoner made a 
spirited appeal to the Magistrate. 

“T did nothing, your Honor,” said the 
prisoner. ‘‘I was merely talking with my 
brother, when this man came up and ar- 
rested the entire crowd. I think that my 
arrest is an outrage, and I demand to 
know what I am charged with.” 

“What did this man do?”’ asked Magis- 
trate Simms of the detective. 

‘Well, your Honor,’’ stammered the de- 
tective, ‘“‘ this prisoner is the brother of a 
professional thief—’’ 

“That’s got nothing to do with me,” in- 
terrupted Carney, ‘“‘as I have nothing to 
do with what my brother is. What I want 
to know is what I have done to be ar- 
rested.”’ 

Capt. O’Brien turned to the Magistrate 
and said: ‘‘ Never mind that. I think this 
boy should be given another chance. I rec- 
ommend him to your Honor’s mercy, and 
hope that he will be discharged.” 

Magistrate Simms discharged Carney, and 
he walked out of the court. 

James Murphy was not so fortunate. He 
said to Magistrate Simms, when he was ar- 
raigned: ‘‘ Your Honor, it is an outrage that 
I should have been arrested. I was, a long 
time ago, a criminal, but I have reformed. 
and I have made $10,000 in legitimate busi- 
ness since I was crooked. Justice Jerome 
of the Special Sessions Court is interested 
in me, and has secured me employment. I 
have done nothing wrong, and I am being 
hounded by the police.’’ 

“What has this man done?”’ asked Magis- 
trate Simms. 

“ Why, your Honor,” said O’Brien, “ this 
man did four years in Pennsylvania for a 
crime.” 

‘“‘ When?” asked the Magistrate. 

**In 1885,”’ replied O’Brien. ’ 

“You see, your Honor,’ _ triumphantly 
sai@ the prisoner. ‘“‘ That Is eleven years 
ago, and I told you-that I had reformed 
that long ago. I ought to be discharged, 
and my arrest is an outrage, as I have 
done nothing, and am _ simply being 
hounded.” 

Capt. O’Brien then said that the prisoner 
was suspected of having been implicated 
in the assault and robbery committed on 
Michael Considine of 175 Third Avenue, near 
his home about a week ago. Magistrate 
Simms ordered that a specific complaint be 
made against Murphy, or he would dis- 
—— him,: This was done, and he, too, 
— eld in $1,000 for examination on Mon- 

y. 


Seven professional thieves were arraigned 
-yesterday morning in Harlem Police Court, 
and committed for examination on Monday. 





Musical Service in Brooklyn. 


The choir of the New-York Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, will ren- 
der the concluding musical service of the 
season in the building corner of New-York 
Avenue and Dean Street this evening. The 
service will be entirely musical, without 
sermon, and will conclude with Spohr’s fa- 
vorite cantata, “ d, Thou Art Great.” 


soprano; Miss Miriam Gilmer, solo con- 
tralto; Mr. Frederick A. Grant, solo tenor: 
Mr. Edwin J. Webster, solo baritone, an 

a chorus of sixteen voices. 





Keep up that rasping cough at the peril of 
breaking down your lungs and throat, rather 
let the afflicted immediately resort to DR. D. 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, which cures all 
coughs and colds, and ameliorates all lung com- 

_ the live 
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It will be sung by Mrs. E. C. Towne, solo | 


| to rheumatism of the heart. 


Moench 
Constable KC 


WASH FABRICS. 


Printed Dimnities, 
Printed Linen Lawns. 


Striped Batiste, 


Ecru — Linons. 


White Embroidered Nain- 
sooks, Galatee Cloths, 
Toile du Nord. 


Proadovay K 19th ét. 


Commencing June 6, our store will close at 12 
o'clock Saturdays during the Summer months. 





S. B. ELKINS’S SON-IN-LAW DEAD. 


Edward ©. Bruner’s Death. Attributed 
to a Bicycle Ride, 


Edward E. Bruner, a son-in-law of United 
States Senator Stephen B. Elkins; died late 
Friday -afternoon-.at--his- home, 48 - West 
Fifty-ninth Street. His death is attributed 
It is believed 
that a bicycle ride which he took last Mon- 
day was responsible for his death. 

Mr. Bruner was only thirty years old. 
He was married three years ago to Miss 
Elizabeth Elkins, the second oldest daugh- 
ter of Senator Elkins. Although born in 
this city, most of his life was spent in Eu- 
rope, where he was educated. He was a 
member of the New-York Stock Exchange, 
with an office on Broadway. 

Mr. Bruner was in the best of health ap- 
parently until last Monday, when he went 
out to take a long spin on his bicycle. 
When he returned he was seized with a 
severe chill. .A high fever followed, and 
so dangerous did his condition become that 
the best medical attendance was at once 
summoned. 

The doctors at first gave up hopes of his 
recovery, but on Friday morning there 
was a marked improvement noticed in 
his condition, and the’ physician pro- 
nounced him out of danger. Arangements 
were being made for his removal to Sen- 
ator Elkins’s *country seat, in West Vir- 
ginia, ‘when an unexpected relapse oc- 
curred, and the patient sank rapidly, dying 
at 4 o’eclock in the afternoon. 

Upon the receipt of the news Senator 
Elkins ‘left Washington and started for 
New-York with his family, arriving here 
at 1° o’clock yesterday morning. He is 
now stopping at the Plaza Hotel, and will 
remain in this city until after the funeral, 
which will take place at 10 o'clock to- 
ooney morning from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 

ra}. ~~ 

Mr. Bruner’s father died some years ago. 
His mother arrived at Carlsbad yesterday 
morning, where she had gone for the ben- 
efit of her health. She was apprised by 
cable yesterday of her son’s death. His 
Sister is married to a son of Joseph J. 
O'’Donohue. A sister of his widow is the 
wife of Col. Oliphant of Trenton, N. J. 





PRONT CONTINUES TO IMPROVE. 


He Has No Control of His Limbs, but 
Can Talk a Little. 


Morris Pront, the young man who was in 
a cataleptic state for thirty days at the 
7Beth Israel Hospital, 206 East Broadway, 
continues to improve under the treatment 
of Dr. Nelson, who has given a great deal 
of attention to the peculiar case. The pa- 
tient uttered his first words Thursday, 
when the doctor applied electricity. He 
said that he felt a burning in his chest. 

The battery seems to have terrors for 
him, and he manifests his displeasure every 
time the physician calls to the nurse to 
bring it to the bedside. When it is not 
applied and is taken away he\shows by his 
expression that he feels relieved. Pront 


was given a glass of milk to drink yester- 
day. He held the glass without assistance, 
showing that he has muscular action. 

The experiment of standing him on his 
feet was also tried yesterday. The patient 
maintained an erect position for about fif- 
teen minutes. Then the battery was brought 
and the poles placed in his hands, and’ when 
the current was turned on he moved back 
a few steps as if endeavoring to escape it. 

During the day Pront twice said that he 
had a pain in his chest, but the physician 
says that this is but a nervous sensation, 
and that there is no real pain. These were 
the only words he uttered. Dr. Nelson 
also showed him the accounts in the papers 
relative to his iliness. He seem dis- 
pl , and tears gathered in his eyes. 

Dr. Nelson says that Pront seems to 
have lost his will wer, as he makes no 
effort to talk or walk, or to do anything, in 


the young man will ultimately recover, but 
says on account of his marked neurasthenic 
condition and his predisposition to hysteria 
and catalepsy that he might have anoth- 
er attack at almost ony time. He may, 
however, go for years without being apats 

fflicted, and there is a possibility that he 
will never have another attack. 





A Temperance Move in Saxony. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 


taxes for three years are not allowed to 
freqient) public houses, and landlords are 
| Mable to penalties for serving them. A list 
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fact. The physician seems to feel sure that . 


In Saxony there 1s a town of 1,750 inhabi- 
| tants, in which persons who have not paid 


‘ persons who have not. 
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Stern 
Bros. 


To-morrow 
Exceptional 


Values 


in 


Ladies’ 


a 


Jackets 


$4.50, 85.75 
$7.25, $9.50 


Less than half 
Former Prices 





Imported 


Wraps 


and 

Capes 
Corresponding 
Reductions. 


West 23d St. 


(Established Fifty Years.) 


The new WATERS PIANOS for 1896 
are finer in tone and workmanship than 
ever before.‘ They are marvels of sweet- 
n2ss and beauty in tone and appearance. 
Prices from $225 to $400, on our new 3- 
YEAR SYSTEM, giving three years’ time 
without interest. Also, 40 good Second- 
hand Pianos at great bargains. Payments 
only $5 nthly. Stool, cover, tuning 
and; delive _free. Send postal for cata- 
logue with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
134 Fifth Ave., Near 18th St. 


lf Fiat Fine fornrrve: 
The Month of Roses and Brides Is Here, 


For these happy couples, flocking 
to our city, intent on finding the 
trappings for a new home, we have 
prepared not only the most magnifi- 
cent and attractive assortment of 
new furniture, but we go still fur- 
ther and in. our cool, seventh-fioor 
studio they can. inspect artistic de- 
signs prepared to impart the latest 
decorative ideas, and thus preserve 
the unity of.effect by selecting wall 
coverings, hangings and rugs as 
well—then the proper furnituré is 
easily chosen. 





“BUY OF THE MAKER" 


Geo. C.Fuintr Co. 


43,45 ano 47 WEST 23°ST, 
NEAR BROADWAY, 
Factory: 154 ann [56 west I9™STREET ' 


— 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


The Model of 
Decent and Dignified 
Journalism, 
Printing House Square, 
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New-York. 














BUILDING LOTS AT AUCTION. 


Decoration Day Sales near West 


Farms and Van Nest. 


Two large auction sales of building lots 
in the annexed district were held yesterday. 

One of these sales was by James L. 
Wells, on the Mapes estate, near West 
Farms, now in the Twenty-fourth Ward 
of the city. It was attended by many 
buyers. A lot at Classon Avenue and the 
West Farms Road, 111.46 by 25 feet, was 
sold to M. Redmond for $1,175, and one at 
St. Lawrence Avenue and West Farms 
Road, 97.66 by 25 feet, to J. J. Sullivan, for 
$1,000. M. A. Hodsdon bought Lots 45 and 
46,-on St. Lawrence Avenue, each 25 by 
100 feet, for $600 each, while the adjoin- 
ing lots, 47 and 48, went for $475 each, 
John Boyle being the buyer. Lots 49 and 50 


were purchased by J. Frank Yawger for 
ahd and $475 respectively; No. 51 went to 

rancis Smith for $470. Walter Callahan 
bought Lots 52 and 53 for $480 each, and 
Nos, 54.and 55 went to J. J. Sullivan for 
$500 each. James J. Curran bought No. 56 
for $598. . 

M. Redmond bought five lots on St. 
Lawrence. Avenue, each 25 by 100 feet, pay- 
éng $545 for the one at the corner of Mer- 
rill Street, and $475 for each of the others. 

On the west side of St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue, north of Mansion Street, the prices 
for lots ranged from $445 to $550. Charles 
B. Fox bought Nos. 58 and 59 for $480 each, 
and Nos. 60 and 61 for $475 each. M. Ja- 
cobi, Thomas H. Friend, J. P. Reardon, 
Joseph E. Coak, and J. Bradley were also 
among the buyers, the latter paying $550 
for Lot No. 68 

William Orr bought Lot No. 75, which 
fronts on St. Lawrence Avenue, for $2,675. 
It has a small house upon it. 

On Commonwealth Avenue, J. J. O’Sulli- 
van boughts Lots 104 and 105 for $460 
each, 106 and 107 for $450 each, and 114 
and 115 for $545 ,each. M. A. Hodson 
bought on the same avenue Lots 166, for 
$450, and 118, for $545. J. J. Cahill be- 
came the purchaser of a lot at Merrill 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue for $505, 
and the let adjoining for $455. J. Frank 
Yawger bought a lot at the southeast cor- 
ner of Commonwealth Avenue and Man- 
sion Street for $620. 

Lots on Classon Avenue, between Merrill 
and Mansion Streets, ranged in price from 
$320 to $485. M. Redmond got the corner 
lot at Merrill Street for $410, and Theodore 
H. Friend the corner lot at Mansion Street 
for $485. 

The sale by George R. Read of sixty-five 
lots on the Downing estate, near Van Nest 
Station, now in the Twenty-fourth Ward, 
was begun just before 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and was continued until nearly 
4 o’clock P. M. The total amount of money 
realized was $41,000. The corners of Kin- 
selia “Avenue and Broenxdale Avenue 
brought $1,500 each, and the adjoining lots 
brought from $650 to $1,000 each. A lot at 
Columbus Avenue and Bronxdale Avenue 
brought $1,175, and those next to it, with 
the same frontage, $950 and $750. Lots on 
the west side of Bronxdale Avenue north 
‘of Park Avenue ranged in price from $710 
to $875. , 

Thirty-four lots fronting on Kinsella 
Avenue, between Rose Street and Bronx- 
dale Avenue, were sold at prices ranging 
from $400 to $780, the latter price being 
paid for the northwest corner of Kinsella 
Avenue and Rose Street. 

About 300 people were present at the sale, 
and the bidding was lively. 





Fought Desperately with the Henads- 
man, 

It is only On occasions extremely rare 
that a condemned man gives his execution- 
ers any trouble on the scaffold. Such a 
case, however, is reported ffom Mascara, 
a town in. Algiers. A native named Em- 
barek was recentlyeconvicted of murder 
there and seritenced to the guillotine. On 
learning that his last moment was at hand 
Embarek was at first overcome and speech- 
less. Then he asked for the services of 
the muphti, and was left alone with him a 
few minutes. While the executioner was 


clipping his hair on the back of his head he 
kept talking on at greet length to gain 
time, and protested that he had killed his 
victim because she refused to pay him his 


due. 4 

At length the prison gates were swung 
wide open, and Embarek appeared before 
the crowd. He was pinioned, and the exe- 
cutioner’s assistants were pushing him on 
by the shoulders. Within a few yards of 
the scaffold he oan sight of the glisten- 
ing knife between the uprights, hanging, as 
if by a mere thread, at an awful helgnt. 
Embarek was overpowered with terror. His 
eyes s ed to roll out of their sockets, 
and his lips muttered inaudible protests. 

With at trouble he was pushed on to 
the fa plank. He offered furious resist- 
ance, though pinioned, wriggling in the most 
unexpected and inconvenient positions. »He 
knew that, once his neck was brought into 
the iron collar, it would be all over. The 
scene was a’ shocking one, and several 
people fainted. The executioner was bent 
on killing Embarek, but the latter was still 
more resolute to cling to life. It was no 
use arguing with him, and, of course, 
threats of punishment were of no avail. 
The executioner pulled his victim by the 
hair with all his might, two assistants and 
a couple of policemen pushed from behind, 
but probably interfered with each other. 
Embarek had his eye on the iron collar, 
and perversely lun to right and left. 
The executioner, whose patience and for- 
bearance were exhausted, at length took. a 

, made a siip knot, slung it around 

the patient’s neck, and, using it as a lasso, 
pulled the man’s: head into the collar. 
the knife dropped. ; 
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MILITARY DAY AT THE CUBAN FAIR, 


Many Members of Troop C and ‘the 
Twenty-third Regiment Attend. 


Troop C, Brooklyn’s cavalry contingent of 
the National Guard, and many members of 
the Twenty-third Regiment yesterday visit- 
ed the Cuban-American Fair, being held in 
Madison Square Garden, 

Nearly 1,000 members of the new regi- 
ment of Irish Volunteers were present at 
the fair earlier in the day. The soldiers 
who were wise did not carry more money 
with them than they could afford to spend, 
as it was otherwise conjured out of their 
gp en nor by @ hundred pair of dark eyes. 

etween the military uniforms, the ga 
trappings of the stalls, and the bright dfoo- 
ration of the roof and boxes, the fair looked 
at its best last night. he arena was 
thronged with persons anxious to buy sugar 
cane, green cocoa, nuts, cigars, and other 
pr cre products df the Queen of the An- 

The number of admissions yesterday was 
the largest that the fair has yet had.- The 
fair. has been so successful financially that 
it will be continued until next Thursday 
night. Gifts for the cause of Cuban liberty 
are still coming’ in. 

Preparations are being made for a grand 
naval and military night early this week. 
It is announced that sss Minnie Britton, 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will sell flowers in Mrs. Van Auken’s 
booth, and will also sing on Tuesday night. 





END OF THE ELECTRICAL SHOW. 


Its Success to Result in a Permanent 
Exbibition, 


The great Electrical Show in the Grand 
Central Palace came to a close at 10:30 
o’clock last evening. During the twenty- 
four days in which it had been open nearly 
250,000 people had attended. 

After the final closing there was a special 
midnight matinée provided for the members 
of the De Wolf Hopper Opera Company, the 
main features of the show being kept in op- 
eration for their benefit. A light supper was 
served by the Exposition Company... Among 
those who participated were De Wolf Hop- 
per; Edna Wallace Hopper,. Bertha Waltz- 
inger, Alice Hosmer, Edmund Stanley, T. 
S. Guise, Alfred Klein, John Tarr, H. A. 
Chipps, J. F. Hiller, A. A. McCormick, 
James Hutchinson, George Fawcett, Louis 
Shrader, Rita Shrader, Harry P. Storm, 
Ida Lester. J. K. Adams, B. D. Stevens, 
manager of the De Wolf Hopper company; 
J. W. McKinney, business manager Broad- 
way Theatre; Edward Fletcher, Treasurer 
Broadway Theatre; John W. Hughes, As- 
sistant Treasurer, and the officers of the 
Exposition Company—H. J. 

Weiss. E. F. Peck, H. L. m 
Baker, R. B. Corey, and George F. 

It was announced yesterday that owing 
to the success of the Electrical Show and 
the general satisfaction of the exhibitors. a 
permanent electrical exhibition will be con- 
ducted in the Grand Central Palace by the 
International Permanent Exhibition Com- 
pany. 


% 





Karl-Ludwig’s Three Managers. 
From The London News. 

The Archduke Charles Louis was married 
three times. ‘His first two wives died in 
their youth. It was as Governor of the 
Tyrol in 1856 that he was united to Princess 
Margaret of Saxony, daughter of the poet 
King John—he being twenty-three, she only 
sixteen. Eighteen months later he went 


with his young wife on a visit to tle then 
Viceroy of Lombardy, his brother Maxi- 
milan, who was at the Villa Reale at Monza 
rejoicing over the birth of the Emperor's 
son, Crown Prince Rudolph. Princess Mar- 
garet. fell ill, having eaten too much fish, 
it was said at the time. Her complaint 
wag typhus and she died in three days, 
little over eighteen. 

The Archduke was deeply affected, with- 
drew from his post as Governor, and went 
to the Pope at Rome, being in all earnest 
desirous to retire from the world. Four 
years later, in-1862, he married Princess 
Maria Annunziata of Naples, daughter of 
King Bomba. It is from this marriage that 
the Archduke has his three sons and one 
of his _ three daughters, whom he called 
after “his first fe Margaret, and who 
married the heir presumptive of Wiirtem- 
burg. After the birth of her fourth child 
re Archduchess died of consumption in 

Anxious to give his children a mother, 
Archduke Charles Louis married again, in 
873, Princess Maria Theresa of Braganza, 
daughter of the Portuguese Pretender Dom 
Miguel of za, who was King of Por- 
tugal _to 1834, and after his ab- 
dication, went” to live in Austria, where 
— the daughter of Prince Lowen- 
stein. 





. Montenegro. . 


From  Scribner’s Magazine. 
Montenegro is a patriarchal State. Prince 
Nicolas 1. ig alike father and ruler of his 
people. He. controls every department of 
government; and from his word there is no 
Every afternoon he strolls over 
palace to a stone’ seat under a 
g tree, where four $ meet, and 
'y one of his subjects has free ac- 
..-I had the honor of a long 
and. in te. in 
the course of which he told me 
of ‘his ties ce aganst Austria, whic 
surrounds him with troo and to which 


, in- the- Treaty o 
yina, which, in his view, e- 
purchased by the blood of thou- 
Tr sons, where he_ himself 
, my of | > ee Pasha in 
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NO EXAGGERATION 
os PRICES 


We shall offer on 
BLACK SILKS 


IN THE a 
HERE QUOTED. — 


Monday morning 


From the Great Trade Sale of May 2%th. 
High-grade Silks were sold only, and prices realized 
were simply ruinous to the manufacturer. Note the differ 


ence in prices. 


24-inch Rich Satin Duchesse, soft and lustrous, our 


counter price $1.35 yd., sale price 


24-inch Black Rustling 


counter price 89c. yd., sale price - 
21-inch superb Black Armure, our counter 


yd., sale price 


85c. yard 
Taffeta, unbreakable, our. 
6oc. yard 
price $1.25 


8oc. yard 


24-inch fine Black Double Warp Surah, perfect finish, 


our counter price 85c. yd., sale price 


50c. yard 


22-inch grand quality Black Peau de Soie, our counter 


price $1.45 yd., sale price 


5c. yard 


21-inch very rich Black Gros Grain, beautiful finish, 


our counter price $1.25 yd., sale price - 


75c. yard 


Above are Six out of Fifteen great Values we will place 


on our Silk Counters to-morrow. 


and perfect goods. 


Allare staple numbers 


CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ dressing Sacques and Wrappers, in Lawns, Percale, 


and Chameleon at 


A variety of styles in Ladies’ 
Special Lawn Suit for 


- $1.35, $1.98, $2.50, $3.75 
Outing Suits. 


$5.00 





OUR PRICES ARE 


ALWAYS RIGHT. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—znhe Columbus, Broadway, and Lexington 


Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores every minute; also the cross-town 


line, Sth Stree!, Christopher Street Ferry Cars. 





BROADWAY 


‘EIGHTH 
NINTH 


STS. 








city AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
office will reach not only these local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press. 


—William McElwee, a bricklayer, thirty years 
old, of 431 West Thirty-ninth Street committed 
suicide at his home yesterday by hanging him- 
self with a piece of clothesline from a rack on 
the wall of his bedroom. It is thought that«his 
act was the result of intoxication. His wife 
Was absent at the time. He had been out of 
work for some months. 


—Among the passengers who arrived on the 
steamer Grangense from Ay ay yesterday 
rs, 
, Seco 
Malloy, and Chief Steward Johnson of the ship 
Charlies R. Flint, Guemaniy Cairniehill,) whi 
was burned at sea April 21 near Pernambuco, 
and became a total loss. 

—H. B. Jagoe, General. Eastern Passenger 
Agent of the West Shore Railroad, 363 Broadway, 
will send one of the road’s Summer Resort books, 
giving a list of more than 3,000 hotels and board- 
ing houses in the Catskills and Centrai, New- 
York, upon receipt of 8 cents in stamps: The 
book will be issued free at the office. 25 

—While stealing a‘ ride on a Hudson River 
Railroad freight train yesterday Cornelius ‘Mor- 
rissey, aged thirteen, of 317 East Seventieth 
Street struck his head against the bridge. at 
Spuyten Duyvil and received a_concussion of 
the brain. He was taken to Fordham Hos- 
pital. « 

—Edward Shay, twenty years old, of 1,923 Sec- 
one Avenue, fell while attempting to get off a 
moving cable car at Third Avenue and Fortieth 
Street yesterday afternoon and received injuries 
about the head. He was removed to Bellevue 
Hospital. 

—Charles Seharfman, aged eight years, of 194 
Lexington Avenue, was knocked down by a 
eable car at Seventy-fifth Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, and slightly injured. He was taken 
home. 


Brookiyn. 


—Police Superintendent McKelvey yesterday is- 
sued a general order to the effect that com- 
manding officers of precincts must hereafter make 
a daily tour of their precincts in uniform, and 
that a record must be kept on the blotters of 
the time that the officers are patrolling their pre- 
cincts. They are also to spend each Saturday 
night in their respective station houses. In the 
past, Captains only wore their uniforms when 
visiting Police Headquarters, 

—Percy Graham, twelve years old, of 300 Sack- 
ett Street, and Joseph Slattery, three years old, 
of 140 Third Street were bitten by a dog at 
President and Court Streets yesterday. The 
wounds were dressed at the Long Island College 
Hospital, and the dog was subsequently shot. 

—District Attorgey Backus has not yet re- 
turned from his little vacation in Savannah, Ga. 
He has been District Attorney five months, has 
served the city just three weeks, and has re- 
ceived in salary $3,333.30—over $1,000 a week 
for.each week of service. 

—The Litchfield mansion, at Prospect Park, 
the headquarters of the Park Commissioner, is 
being painted and decorated. This is the first 
time the place has been renovated in twenty 
years. 

~The Democratic General Committee will meet 
to-morrow to receive the returns from the prima- 
ries that were held Friday night. 

—The public concerts in the parkg of Brooklyn 
will begin Saturday, June 13. 


~—Two thousand representatives of Protestant 
congregations in New-York and Brooklyn at- 
tended the garden festival at the Bethlehem Or- 
phan Asylum, “College Point, yesterday afternoon. 
The Rev. Otto Graeser of New-York delivered an 
address. 

—The body of a man who had committed sui- 
cide was found in Woolsey’s Woods, at Potter 
Avenue, near the Shore Road, Long Island City, 
yesterday morning. The man had shot himself 
in the head with a revolver. 


New-Rochelle. 


—The suit for $30,000 damages against the vil- 
lage of New-Rochelle, brought by Henry A. 
Gouge, on the ground that he was tripped and 
thrown to the ground and injured by a defect in 
the sidewalk, was, dismissed by Justice Dykman, 
in Supreme Court, White Plains, last week. Cor- 
poration Counsel M. J. Tierney. represented the 
village. 

—The congregations of the village churches 
will have a union service this evening at St. 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Armenian question, and 
of raising money for the relief of Armenians. 

—Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Evans have leased their 
cottage, in Locust Avenue, for the Summer. 
They will spend the Summer at mountain re- 
sorts. 

—Joseph 'T. Ennis has given a large American 
flag to James B. Sinclair Camp, Sons of Veter- 
ans, which was organized recently. 

—Police Captain E. J. Timmins was ill last 
week, and his duties were performed by Police 
Sergeant Frank Cody. 

—James Sheffle has been awarded $1,500 dam- 
ages in his suit against George Grab, Jr., in the 
Supreme Court. 

—The Board of Health has fixed the salary of 
the clerk of the board at $250 a year. 


~The New-Rochelle Water Company has opened 
a branch office at Tuckahoe. 


Jersey City. 


—Chief of Police Murphy said last_night that 
to-d would be as dry as usual. He said he 
woul! detail extra men to see that the law was 
enforced. The detectives. of the Christian En- 
deavor and Epworth League Societies. will also 
be on dutv. ae 

—Mrs. Franees Schazler, «ixty-‘ive years old, of 
508 Ferry Street, fell in a fit in her kitchen. 
‘As she fell she dragged over upon herself a ket- 
tle of boiling water that stood on the stove. She 
was fatally scalded, and was taken to St. Mary's 
Hospital. ‘ fsa 

hn Kennedy, who clainis to live in New- 
cir N. Y., room: a tour of Jersey City yester- 
day begging whisky at every saloon he came to. 
He was finally arrested and sent to the peniten- 
tlary for fifteen days. ‘ " 

—John Finnegan, sixty years old of 817 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was run over by a wagon in 
Jersey City yesterday, and his left leg was broken. 
He was taken to the City Hospital. : : 

: 








Theodore Hook’s Review of a Book. 
_ | From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

I have writter ‘a very favorable review 

of “The Monk and the Married Man” for 

seen the 


book, but of } 
htest conse- 


oe 





. I ha not 
ares thet. ta not of the 


’ 


as 





Cyprus, the Suez Canal, and Disraeli, 
From The Quarterly Review. ce 

By the death of Lord Derby and the re< 
moval of all other possible competitors, Mr. 
Disraeli had become the acknowledged chief 
of the Conservative Party; and with @ 
strong and united majority in Parliament, 
he was, ‘in fact as well as in name, the ruler 
of the British Empire. But, like most of 
the triumphs achieved by mortal men, it 
came too late. Disraeli had passed the 
threescore years and ten when he obtained 
the object of his life’s ambition; and at 
seventy the love of adventure, the passion 
for power have necessarily lost their pris- 
tine ardor. Even if he had been disposed 
to undertake any great work of legislation, 


‘the circumstances of the time were adverse 


to the accomplishment of such a purpose, _ 
The public mind during the period in ques- 


tion was occupied by wars and rumors of 
war; and considerations of foreign policy 
necessarily monopolized the attention of the 
Government. : 

Mr. Froude, with his strong pro-Russian 
proclivities, fails, to our thinking, in_pass- 
ing a fair judgment upon the attitude as- 
sumed by England, under Disraeli’s guide 
ance, in opposing Russia’s atteenpt to solve 
the Eastern question by force of arms. 
It is too early to decide as yet whether 
England acted in her own interests and in 
that of civilization and progress in thwarte 
ing the advance of Russia on Constanti- 
nople, and in thus prolonging the existence 
of the Ottoman Empire. That is an issue 
on which the children, or more probably the 
grandchildren, of the present generation will 
be better competent to decide. In the days 
to come the judgment of mankind may pos- 
sibly decide that the foreign policy of Palme 
erston and Disraeli was more consistent 
with the welfare of England than the policy, 
of Aberdeen and Gladstone. 

It is possible, too, that the acquisition of 
Cyprus, the establishment of our dominant 
position in Egypt by the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, and the claim of Mr. 
Disraeli to have brought. back peace and 
honor from Berlin, may be regarded here- 
after in a very different light from that in 
which they are commonly contemplated at 
the present day. ‘These things are in the 
hands of the gods. This much is certain, 
that Disraeli upheld the historic traditions 
of his adopted country at a time when @ 
foreign critic of our policy uttered the well- 
known sneer that the only persons left who 
eared for the honor of England were an 
old woman and a Jew. 





Normandy Cider and Champagne. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
As a fact the finest cider is not made by 
the British grower, but in Normandy. They 
have in that province brought cider making 


to perfection. The total produce every, 


year there amounts to hundreds of millions 
of gallons; and it is made with the utmost 
earé, To begin, they choose the site of the 
orchard with judgment, and see that the 
soil is of the type which apples love; and 
they are equally thoughtful in selecting 
the varieties of the apple most fit for cider, 
Indeed, for the very finest cider, their. soli-« 
citude is so great that none but the second 
or third year’s fruit of the trees is used; 
and when the process of fermentation is 
reached, nothing is left to chance, Chemists 
of great experience watch the changes in 
the liquor; and the skill with which the pro- 
cess is regulated'is based on the knowledge 
athered from long practice. The result 

9, that some Normandy cider is fn gel 
delicacy and flavor to fine champagequ, 
many cheap champagnes are simply s0- 
phisticated cider. 

This deception is very general. The great 
bulk of the cider made in Normandy goes 
to the champagne districts, and is used to 
make cheap champagne, and to form the 
body of other wines too. Port, it seems, 
ean be made, and often is made of cider, 
the color being imparted by logwood om 
red-beet juice, and the flavor by the ade 
tion in very nice A oe ae of ; 
of the rhatany. This, itis sald, is 
tation so ¢ od judge 3 


deceive @ 
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PARADE OF WAK VETERANS 





@HEIR THINNED RANKS REVIEWED 
BY GOV. MORTON, 


Cheers for Chaplain W. A. Wood as 
He Marched Briskly Down Fitth 
Avenue, with a Crutch—Brave 

_ Showing of the Sixty-ninth and 

*° the United States Soldiers and 


£ Sailors—Daughters c.f Veterans 


* Attract Attention, 


‘ There were loud cheers yesterday from the 
two grand stands at Fifth Avenue and Mad- 
ison Square when Wilbur A. Wood, chaplain 
of Lafayette Post, marched briskly past 
in step in the ranks, supporting his injured 
leg with a crutch. His appearance was 
taken as a concrete evidence of the invin- 
cible grit which had sent so many men be- 
tween youth and middle age to the front in 
the four years of the civil war. 

Mr. Wood’s crutch and leg were seen, and 
so brought out the cheers, but there were 
dozens and duzens of other veterans march- 
fing in the ranks with halting steps, who 
were entitled to equal applause for appear- 
ing once mvre on Memorial Day in the 
ranks of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The devastation caused by death was 
most easily observed in those older posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
had been formed apparently of men then in 
the prime of life. The thirty-one years 


which have elapsed since Appomattox have | 


advanced the survivors of the s ldiers then 
forty years of age beyond the Biblical limit 
of threescore and ten. 

The natural infirmities of years and the 
sufferings resulting from , wounds showed 
themselves chiefly in the ranks of those 
posts whose members have had to fight 
against: poverty after winning their coun- 
try’s battles in actual warfare. Contrasted 
With these posts of poor men, those which 
had been formed in comparatively recent 
years of men who had raised their fortunes 
far above mere want were seen to be com- 
posed of full ranks of men, who walked 
erect and vigorous, and would still make 
the finest “landsturm” in the world, if 
their services should be needed to repel in- 


vasion. 

Outside of the veterans of the Grand 
‘Army, whose remembrance ‘of their buried 
confrades was the cause of the day’s cele- 
bration, three features of the parade at- 
tracted the attention of the observers on 
the grand stands. These were the corps 
of schoolboy cadets, the reorganized Sixty- 
ninth Regiment of the National Guard of 
the State of New-York, three squads of the 
“new woman” in the form of daughters 
of veterans, clad in uniform 
military cut. 

There must have béen ‘several thousand 
cadets in ihe line march yesterday, 
drawn from the public and private schools 
and from the private military academies 
around the city. 
the enthusiasm of youth; they displayed 
the barbaric qualities of boyhood in’ their 
intense appreciation of the glitter of the 
parade, and in their desire to be numbered 
with fighting ‘manhood; they marched 
in good step, with the quick imitativeness 
of their age, and they carried heavy rifles 
with fixed bayonets without allowing any 
®@igns of fatigue to appear. Not the least 
attractive of these cadéts were the col- 
ored companies, fully equal in bearing and 
‘equipment to their white comrades: In 
#reént of one of ‘these ,colored companies 
marched. seven stout colored men . who 
we.e evidently clergymen by the way they 
earried their umbfeilas. pe 
--No section of ihe’ parade received more 
‘@pp.ause on passing the grand stands than 
the fighting Sixty-ninth, which had been 
ordered by Adjt. Gen. McAlpin to form the 
locai:military escort of the veterans of the 
Grand Army. The pleasure which the 
members of the Sixty-ninth took in march- 
ing agair as a full regiment was evident 
from their spick-and-span uniforms and 
accvutrements, their sildierly step, and their 
proud bearing, as became their Ce.tic tra- 
Gitions of martial deeds. Col. George 
Moore Smith, the commanding officer, had 
a right to look proud of his regiment. 

The first of the girls’ companies to ap- 
pear in the parade was that of ihe daugh- 
ters of veterans, accompanying the Robert 
Anderson and A. 8, Wilkams Post, No. 
3u4. G. A. R. .Thé -girls. seemed all over 
fourteen years of age, and wore gowns ot 
light-blue cloth, with frogs across the 
front. Their reception at the grand stands 
Was of an undetermined character, as the 
spectators had rot made up their minds 
whether to approve or condemn the_inno- 
vation. The second company conststed ‘of 
colored girls, who followed the John A. 
Andrew Post. They were tastefully clad 
in blue blouses, with white skirts and red 

- ghoulder sashes, and each carried a small 
American fiag at shoulder-arms across her 
right shoulder. The third company of girls 
came in the eighth division ‘of the parade; 
they were dressed in blue-black costumes, 
with numerous brass buttons, and were the 
most military-looking company of their 
#ex. : 

The parade started from Fifth Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street at 10. o’clock, exactly 
on time. Gov. . Morton, accompanied by 
Mayor Strong and John B. Hyde, Adjutant 
General and Chief of the Staff. of the 
Grand Army of the Republic for the day, 
and escorted by the Old Guard, arrived at 
the grand stands at the Worth Monument 
just before 10 o’clock. There the Governor 
and those with lim took places in the re- 
viewing box onthe western side of the 
avenue. Soon the squadron of mounted po- 
licemen, which advanced in front of the 
procession to clean the streets for the pa- 
-raders, gave notice of the approach of the 
column. 

Murray Hill at Thirty-fifth Street and 
Fifth Avenue could be seen from the grand 
stands for a few moments entirely deserted, 
and then it was suddenly covered with 
‘moving forms in gay uniforms. As the 
head of the column passed the reviewing 
stand the long line of regular army soi- 
diers, sailors from the navy ships, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and veterans of the 
war, extending from Twenty-fourth Street 
to Thirty-eighth Street, formed an exhil- 
arating spectacle. The bright uniforms of 
the bands that accompanied each division 
coatrasted agreeably with the dark tunics 
of the troops and veterans, and flashing 
bayonets were relieved by an. occasional 
background of National flags. 

The cplumn had thé ntcessary setting of 
large masses ot people on both sides of.the 
avenue, above and below the review! 
“stand as far as the eye-could reach. Man 
of the houses along the avenue had flags 
on their roofs at half-mast, and the. win- 
dows adjoining Madison Square, which 
commanded a view of the parade, were 
crowded with women in dresses of bright 
colors. 

‘A battalion of United States Engineers, 
preceded by its band, had the rigfit of line. 
At its head rode Lieut. Col. Marcus P. 
far ‘ar who had the command of the regu- 
a 


a a 
ot 


r army troops engaged in the parade. 
wo Latteries of the First Artillery, mar- 
ghaled as infantry, followed the engineers, 
and attracted great attention on account 
of the splendid physique of the men. Th« 
men seemed easily the tallest, stoutest, and 
strongest artijlerymen in the world, and 
ye a fine illustration of “the tramp oi 
ed men.” 
ON hen the naval battalion of sailors, 
drawn from the warships of the North At- 
lantic squadron, came slinging along, lithe 
and loose-jointed, with the free carriage of 
men always sure of their feet, cheers went 
up from all sides. It could then be felt 
that New-York Is before all things else a 
reat seaport, whose pride is in her com- 
ei:ce and in the men whose immediate 
uty it is to protect it. The mascot goat 
Sleaiug to the sailots of the cruiser New- 
York marched gravely along in its place. 
The head of the divisions of veterans 
was taken by a cavalry post, the members 
f which rode their horses as if they* had 
ust returned from the Shenandoah Valley 
hey had al! the peculiar look of early 
litary training, which, once stamped upon 
man, never seems to leaye him. When 
eteran Post, No. 438, reached the review- 
stand, it was almost pathetia~to sce 
he streng and actiye sons of the post, 
pow grown up to manhood, carrying five 
or six ambulance stretchers in ‘the rear. 
At the end of each division of the Grand 
rmv men were veterans in ca Per- 
ips them were not proud enough 
as only two crutches were seen 


peeping out in nearly a hundred carriages. 


-Ment wus doubtless unjust in this instance. 





| of the Republic 





skirts of | 


They were inspired with | 


‘wife-was told of his death when his fellow- 





| 2°Wigheman ip the 


A man in the cruwd of spectulurs re- 
marked that even in war umes there were 
niwn who preferred to ride in a comialsariat 
Wagon’ rather than miurch in the ranks, 
where only glory and wounds could be 
gained, but his application of this com- 


Some of the posts carried tattered flags— 
reimiuders of sterner days. There were sig- 
niticant armless sleeves to be seen. here 
and: there. Though the march was more 
than ‘half over when the reviewing stand 
was reached, the vetere.1s stcod out brave- 
ly, anc unly those who a‘ fallen heavily 
into fes. since tueir ce.i23:4, days looked 
as if th., re wiy suffered om fatigue. 

The iii *:.e8st aud larg:«t posts seen 
in the pare> were Peter Cooper Post, 
Lafayettce «vst and John A. Dix Post. In 
these three pos’s m.sh. be seen the effect 
of vigorvuus mental! activi:y and. material 
prospcrity ia keeping men sound, hale, and 
active uftcr they have pass:id ineir sixtieth 
year. 

When half the pro@ess:on had passed, the 
members of the Old Guard, which was 
drawtu up opposite Gov. Morton, on the 
eastern side of the avenue, took off their 
heavy bearskin head coverings and: re- 
pares them with forage caps. ‘There must 

ave been ice wate.—or something—behind 
the eastern granJ stand, for many of the 
members of the Old Guard disappeared in 
twos and threes behin. the stand for a 
few minutes and retusned tooking cooled 
and refreshed. ; 

The E. 4. Baker Post, from Philadelphia, 
had a place in the procession The Sixty- 





ninth Regiment Veteran Post. ... Gen. M. : 


Corcoran Post, and Meagher’s Irish Brigade 
earried green flags in addition to the Na- | 
tiona! colors. A picture of Abraham Lin- } 
coin, carried aloft by the post of that 
name, 
most any other siagle feature of tiie pro- 
cession. 

The Garibaldi Guards wore roosters’ ' 
feathers in their shakos, and had a very 
buxom vivandere in their ranks. A com- 
pany of volunteers dressed in Cuban tunics 
and trousers of the color of unbleached 
linen had the most striking uniform in the 
parade; it was both novel and attractive. 

The procession took a little more than 
two hours to pass the reviewing stand. Gov. 
Morton, apparently in excellent health, 
stood in the reviewing box during the whole 
time occupied by the passing of the pa- 
rade. The members of his staff, dressed 
in their gorgeous uniforms, which lock as 
new as ever and were in marked contrast 
to those of many of the veteran posts, stood 
mpeient in two rows behind him and looked 
almost like waxworks. 

Among others present on the grandstands 
were Major Gen. T. U. Ruger, commanding 
the Department of the East;, Commodore 
Sicard of the navy, Gen. Franz Sigel, Gen. 
Horace Porter, Gen, Daniel E. Sickies,.Gen. 
Anson G. McCook, Col. S. V. R. Cruger, 
President Jeroloman of the Board of Al- 
dermen, Judge Van Hoesen, Adjt. Gen. Mc- 
Alpin, and James §. Graham, commander 
of the Department of New-York, Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The. parade was dismissed after it had 
passed through the Washington Arch, at 
Washington Square, where George Van 
Schack, Grand Marshal of the Grand Army 
for the day, was saluted. 





BRCOKLYN MEMORIAL BAY PARADE, 


A Veteran Dies in Line and Another 
Is Injured by a Coach, 





The Memorial Day parade in Brooklyn 
caused the death of/one veteran andj a 
serious injury to another, and a spectator 
who had been watching it died in the street | 
after it had passed. Two veterans died | 
during ‘the parade last year, and the year | 
prior a veteran ‘dropped dead in front of } 
President. Cleveland while the President 
was reviewing the men. The line of march j 
was from the fountain at Bedford Avenue 
and Clymer Street to the Eastern Park- 
way, and the entrance to Prospect Park 
at the Memorial Arch. 

John Matson, a member of German Met- | 
teru.co oust, No. 122, while marching with 
his post on Bedford Avenue, became ill. 
He -was‘carried to the sidewalk and an 
ambulance was summoned, but before it 
arrived he died. He was sevénty-four years 
old, and lived at.246 Central Avenues His 


veterans reached the Lutheran Cemetery, 
Where she Was awaiting his. coming. 
While the members of William ‘Lloyd Gar- 
rison Post, No. 207, were returning from 
the parade a coach driven by John Finn of 
14 Bergen Street ran into the line, and | 
John Robinson, furty-nine years old, of | 
409 Marcy Avenue, a member of the post, 
was knocked down and 


lacerations of the knees. The veteran was 
taken to his home in the ambulance. 

Thomas Gallagher, thirty-five years-old, 
watched the parade until it. had passed. 
He left the crowded street, and when he | 
reached the corner of Washington. Ave- 
mue and Bergen Street, dropped dead. A 
surgeon who examined the body said death 
Was due to. heart disease, j 

Aside from the two deaths and the acci- 
dent, the Memorial Day parade was of a! 
pleasing nature, and Gen. Cailin feels proud 
of the great. number of veterans and 
others. who- participated in the services of | 
the day. 

One of the pleasing features ofthe pa- 
rade was the escort of seventy-five girls to 
Mansfield Post, No. 35. They were known 
as the ‘“‘Columbian Guards,” and were 
dressed in white with trimmings of red, 
white, and blue. They carried baskets of 
flowers, with which they subsequently dec- 
orated the soldiers’ graves at Cypress Hills 
Cemetery at the memorial services held by 
the''post, at which Luke Stapleton was the 
orptor 

The regulars received a good share of the 
applause for their fine marching, and the 
various regiments of the National Guard 
all did excellent work. The old volunteer 
firemen and’ the regular firemen presented 
a fine appearance. The boys’ brigade, the 
veterans, and the Knights of St. John and 
Malta, which turned out 350 strong in uni- 
form, were greeted with cheers. 

The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of the 
Thirteenth Regiment was given an ovation 
along the entire line... He succeeded ' the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage as Chaplin of 
this popular organization. 

The reviewing stand was on the Eastern 
Parkway, near the Park Plaza. The re- 
viewing officer was Mayor Wurster. He 
was accompanied by Commander Montgom- 
ery Sicard of the United States Navy, Con- 
gressmen Bennett and Hurley, Luke D. 
Stapleton, the Rev. Father Brosnan, ex- 
Election Commissioner Charles Cotton, Po- 
lice Commissioner Welles, Deputy Com- 
missioner Crosby, City Works Commiss:on- 
er Willis, Tax Collector Appleton, Assess- 
ors Neff and Schlueter, Superintendent of 
Streets Ilocken, Park Commissioner Tim- 
othy L. Woodruff, and Building Commis- 
sioner Bush. 

After the parade there were services held 
by the veterans in Greenwood, Holv Cross, 
Cypress Hills, Lutheran, Calvary, and Ever- 
green Cemeteries. 

It took the parade one hour and fifty min- 
utes to nass the reviewing stand, 

At St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Churca 
on Sixth Avenue there were memorial serv- 
ices held for fifty-three members of the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion who had died 
during the year. The Rev. E. W. McCarty 
celebrated mass, assisted by several of the 
priests. , 

While Elizabeth Hull of 1,879 Dean Street 
was watching the parade on Bedford Ave- 
nue, near Bergen Street, she had her pock- 
ethook ' containing $12 stolen from her 
pocket. 





received severe | 


Irish Volunteers March with Arms. 


The First Regiment of Irish Volunteers 
paraded yesterday, with arms, under the 
command of Cul. James Moran. The regi- 
ment had 740 men in line, who presented a 
fine appearance in their neat new uniforms. 
The men marched down Madison Avenue 


from Fifty-fourth Street to Mad'‘son Square 
Garden, Where they were reviewed at the 
Cuban Fair by Major Gen. Daniel E. Sick- 
les. No attempt was made by the police to 
interfere with the carrying of arms by the 
members of the regiment, as Justice Truax 
had granted an injunction restraining the 
police from stopping the regiment’s parade 
with arms. 


Monument te Gen. W. B. Barton. 
Woopsripeg, N. J,, May 30.—About fifty 
Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) members of the Forty- 
eighth Regiment, New-York Volunteers, 


dedicated a monument to Gen. W. B. Bar- 
ton in the Presbyterian Cemetery here to- 
day. Ex-Alderman Leach of Brooklyn 
made the address. There was a banquet 
after the ceremonies, 


In Memory of Confederate Generals. 


LEXINGTON, VYa., May 980.—Confederate 
Memorial Day was observed here this after- 
noon. The grayes of Gen. Robert LE. Lee, 
Gen. T. F. (Stonewall) Jackson, Gen. W'II- 


n 
iam N. Pendleton, and other distinguished 
soldiers were decorated with flowers. An 


was more loudly cheered than al- | 


| residence parts of the city. 
|; ness streets also were’many flags. 


| lic schools, such a patriotic 


IN STREETS AND PARKS 





DECORATION DAY SCENES THROUGH- 
OUT “HE CITY. 


The Red, White, and Blue Bverywhere 
“Bicycle Riders Out in Great 
Numbers—Riverside Drive a Para- 
dise for Street Arabs—Striking 
White Costumes of Two Wheelwo- 

Central Park—Gay May- 

poles and Gowns, 


men in 


/ 


Decoration Day, 1896, will. go on record 
as a red-letter day, both as a memorial day 
and as a general holiday for the people. 

As far as the general public was concerned 
the holiday began early. The weather was 
perfect. No one among the paraders, the 
pleasure seekers on foot and in carriages or 
the bicycle riders had cause to complain of 
the skies or the temperature. It was not 
until evening, when most of the holiday- 
makers. were at home, that’a gentle shower 
fell. . 

The bicycle riders were tne first of the 
holiday makers abroad in the morning, 
and it was a sight worth seeing to watch 
the troops of men and women thronging the 
roads leading to the various resorts for 
cyclists outside the city. There were not 
enough appreciative people awake early in 


| the day to watch this parade, whieh has 


become one of the features of Memoria! 
Day. Those who are not bicycle enthusiasts 
were trying to get a good morning nap and 
wishing with mild displeasure that bicy- 
Clists, bells, and whistles, were somewhere 
else. 

When the whole city was finally aroused, 
the people looked out upon lines of streets 
gayly dressed in red, white, and blue. 

Decoration Day is one of the most patri- 
otic holidays of the year, and there is a 
pathos in its memories that appeals to the 
people. There are more people in the city, 
too, than on-the Fourth of July, and the 
Grand Army and patriotic societies, with 
the teaching in the public schools, tend to 
eenphasine the significance of the. celebra- 
4Uil. 

The school children had Memorial Day 
exercises on Friday. ‘here was singin, 
of patriotic songs, and smal) boys shouteu 
the speeches of dead heroes. When night- 
fail came many flags were out in different 
parts of the city, and here and there was 
a Grand Army man in uniform, perhaps 
getting into practice for his march of yes- 
teruay. 

There were flugs everywhere yesterday. 
There were lines of them in the lower easi 
side tenement house districts, and just as 
many, but no more, in the upper west side 
In tie _ busi- 
There 
Was a flag on every schoolnouse; as now, 
for the first time in the history of the pub- 
emonstration 
is compulsory. 

Muen cuouiu be written upon flag decora- 
tions, as they appeared on the houses, 
shops, and public buildings. There were 
iarge and small flags, flags rising high in 
the air on perpendicular poles, flags that 
were thrust out over the street on horizon- 
tal poles, and flags on poles suspended 
from roofs, awnings, balconies, windows, 
and. fire escapes. ‘there were also flags 
that hung lengthwise from windows, flags 
that were stretched from window to winh- 
dow across the fronts of buildings, and 


| flags that were looped at One side or caugn 
| up artistically, or otherwise, in the centre. 


The smaller flags were fiying at coque.ush 
angles, drooping in a-mournful way, or 
standing out stirfly. 

Decpratién Day is a family day.. Pater- 

milias and wife and little ones started 
out early. ta see the parades or to find 
holiday pleasure out of town. When pater- 
familias was to march in a procession, the 
children started out, with their mother and 


an aunt or two. “There were great.crowds 


' and bjue ribbons. 
| went 


| along 
; lemon 





the Rey. Dr. T. 


| 


of people from ‘all partS of tne city and 
New-Jersey. towns, many with packages 
of: luncheon; and many wearing red, white, 
Some of ‘the crowds 
to Brooklyn; others to Riverside 
Drive, in the neighborhood of Gen. Grant's 
tomb, and still others to Centra] Park. 

It was not because of a lack of refresh- 


| ments there that luncheons were carried 


to Riverside Drive. The refreshment places 
the way, and the cookie stands. 
wagons, and buttermilk carts in 


the neighborhood of the drive were numer- 


| ous and were covered with patriotic deco- 


rations. 

‘the crowd on the drive was a cosmopoli- 
tan one. There were all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, women, and children, and the 
disciples of Confucius were represented. 

“Just see ail those Chinamen sitting on 
the fence,” said a small giri to a little 
companion, as she stopped at the top of 
the hill to take breath. 

Riverside Drive, with its numerous seats 
to entice the smokers, is a boon .to street 
arabs. They revel in the stumps of cigars 
and cigarettes they find there. A woman 
saw three of these urchins yesterday, the 
oldest not more than seven years old, and 
all swarthy, chubby, and joliy.. The oldest 
one was smoking a piece of a cigarette 
not an inch long. 

* You smoking, little boy?”’ 
unnecessarily. 

Then she noticed that the boys had a 
small paper filled with cigarette stubs. 

“Don’t you know what it will do to 
you?’ she said. ‘It will—’’ 

Then she wished she had been taught the 

particular evils of tobacco. 
’ ““He’s smokin’,”” called back the boy, 
with a grin, and then she saw that even 
the baby of the three wus carrying a 
lighted cigarette. 

“Come here, little boy,”’ she called, coax- 
ingly, but the youngsters trotted off. Then 
ibe. wornan raised her voice and said warn- 
ngly: 

“You will never grow to be big men.” 

But the small boys were contented, and 
as they disappeared, the answer floated 
back to her: 

“We won't be djunk.” 

If these boys enjoyed Decoration Day, 
one nice little girl who was going om the 
cars to see her grandmother did not. 

** Now, don’t put it in your mouth,” said 
mamma, as she gave the child a penny. 
“Be quiet and we will get out soon.” 
“To see gran’ma?’’ 


“se 


she asked, 


“But I want to buy some tandy.” 

*“* Well, in a minute.” - 

That penny meant so much in connection 
with the idea of candy that the small girl 
could not keep it away from her lias, 
The penny went just inside of her lips and 
out half a dozen times, and then she for- 
got altogether, and it went into her 
throat. That was an unfortunate moment. 
Just then the car stopped, the gnother seized 
the little girl in her arms,’ and as she 
stepped out in: the street there came this 
wailing cry: 

“Oh, mamma, I lost my penny!” 

- But «the real place -for children and pa- 
triotic displays; was. Central Park. .The 
paths, the walks,. the common—everywhere 
there seemed to be moving masses of red, 
white, and blue. These colors were in the 
children’s. gowns, .in. the’ ribbons to the 
Maypoles, and in the caps and hats of 
the small boys and girls.. Babies were in 
carriages trimmed with flags, and their 
little brothers and sisters marched along- 
side with the National colors. Pretty 
young women with red, white, and blue 
bands on their hats were everywhere. 

The cyclists also showed their patriotism 
in their decorations.” They were to be seen 
everywhere, Most of the wheelmen had 
tricolored ribbons on their wheels, and 
boys had flags draped across their handle 
bars. Now and then was to be seen a 
bicycle with its wheels filled in solidly 
with red, white and blue. 

Two women bicyclists created a great 
sensation by their Decoration Day celebra- 
tion. They wore gowns of pure white and 
rode hot and breathless to one of the smail 
Summer houses at the left of the main en- 
trance of Central Park. There they left 
their wheels at the curb and went in to 
rest. They were rather good looking women. 
They spoke German to each other. Their 
gowns were apparently new, and were of 
white duck. The waists were tight fitting 
and turned away at the neck in wide, 
pointed lapels, In the openings were fillints 
of white lace, attached to two white satin 
bands, which went around the throats of 
the women. 

The skirts were scant and fitted closely 
over the ie with buttoned lapels on 
either side. They reached just below the 
knees. Both mMders wore low white canvas 
and kid shoes. One wore white leggins 
and the other cotton stockings. Both 
wore low. white hats, each with a 
single white feather standing at the side, 
Their gloves were of white cotton, with 
biack stitching on the back. One of the 
riders wore many silver bracelets and a 
silvér chitelaine, 


The women were neither of them er. 
thirty years old, and one saastet teas toon 





over forty. If they wished to celebrate the 
day by creating a sensation, they succeeded. 
But no one could: tell from their general 
appearance whether they were enjoying 
themselves, and they were apparently ob- 
livious to comments. 

“They look nice, just the same,” said a 
young mother, leading a child, ag they rode 


away. 
they do,” said her companion, who 


by in her arms. . 
d just think,” said the first speaker, 
‘“‘how they would have looked if they ha 


been handsome young girls.” 





MARCHING BOYS ENTERTAINED. 


Those from New-York Military Acad- 
emy Guests of Dr. Alfred Walton. 


One hundred of the pupils of the New- 
York Military Academy at Cornwall, N. Y., 
who took part in the military parade yes- 
terday were entertained at luncheon after 
the parade by Dr. Alfred Walton at 500 
Fifth Avenue. 

The young soldiers left the main column 
after passing the reviewing stand in Mad- 
ison Square and marcned to the Cuban 
Fair, at the Madison Square Garden, where 
they exhibited their proficiency in battalion 
movements and the manual of arms. Then 
they marched to Dr. Walton’s establish- 
ment, where they stacked arms in the base- 
ment. In the back yard they found a row 
of galvanized iron pails filled with cool 
fresh water. There was an abundance of 
soap and plenty of towels, and the boys 
indulged in refreshing ablutions. In the 
parlors of the house two long tables had 
been improvised, and on them was spread 
a substantial luncheon. Bowls of Mix«, 
erackers and cheese, sandwiches, bananas 
and oranges in abundance, and plenty of 
hot coffee had been provided for the young- 
sters, and they set to with a will to dis- 
pose of the food. 

The boys enjoyed the doctor’s hospitality 
very much, and on leaving the house all ex- 
pressed their thanks for his thoughtfulness. 





NEW-JERSEY GRAVES DECORATED. 


Jersey City and Hoboken Honor Their 
Heroic Dead, 


Memorial Day was generally observed in 
Jersey City yesterday. Business was sus- 
pended and all public and many private 
buildings were decorated with flags and 
bunting. 

The only public celebration was a parade 
of the Grand Army posts, Veteran Legion, 
3ons of Veterans, Naval Reserve, Fourth 
Regiment, Hibernian Rifles, Polish Rifles, 
pupils of the public and parochial. schools 
Police and Fire Departments, and a num- 
oer of civic societies. There were about 
2,000 persons in line. The procession was 
reviewed at the City Hall by Mayor Wan- 
ser. After the parade the soldiers’ graves 


in the various cemeteries were decorated 
with flowers. 

Before the parade Mayor Wanser_ pre- 
sented medals, at Washington and Grand 
Streets, to twelve veterans of the Fourth 
Regiment. who have served twenty years, 

The Police Commissioners gave a luncheon 
at the Hotel Washington in-the afternoon. 
There were 110 guests. Col. H. Aber- 
nethy, President of *the Police Board, pre- 
sided. Speeches were made by Mayor Wan 
ser, John A, Biair, and Joseph M. Noonan. 

In Hoboken there was a parade of the 
Grand Army —_ Sons of Veterans, La- 
Aies’ Relief ssociation, Veteran Legion, 
the Fire and Police Departments, military 
and civic societies, and the Naval Reserve 
The procession was reviewed by Mayor 
Fagan, after which the soldiers’ graves ir 
the North Hudson Cemeteries were deco- 
rated with flowers. 

After the march the militia proceeded to 
the Ocean Steamship Company’s dockyard 
wher» lunchecn was served and a genera’ 
z00d time was had. The Naval Reserves en- 
joyed a similar frolic’ aboard their float- 
ing quarters, the United States steamship 
Portsmouth, moored at-the foot of Fit. 
teenth Street. 





WESTCHESTER GRAVES CARED FOR. 


> 
Veterans and Children Scatter Flow- 
ers and Sing. 


In Westchester County there were pa- 

rades in Yonkers, Mount Vernon, and many 
other villages and towns in the county, and 
the usual visits. to the cemeteries. 
.The convicts in Sing Sing were given a 
holiday from work, furnished with an extra 
meal, two cigars, and were allowed to yell 
and talk for two hours in the afternoon. 

At the celebration in the village of Sing 
Sing a handsome flag was presented to St. 
\ugustine’s School by Morell Post, G. A. 
R., the presentation speech being delivered 
by Gen. O’ Beirne. 

At Yonkers the exercises were held in 
front of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, in Manor Hail Park, in the morning. 
They .were under the direction of Charles 
¥ Gorton, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools. 

The High School Cadets and camps of 
Sons of Veterans, headed by the band from 
the Leake and Watts Orphan Home, 
marched to the monument. There they met 
the members of Kitching and John C. Fré- 
mont Posts of the Grand Army, and the 
xhildren from the public and parochia! 
schools. The children sang ‘‘ America”’ 
and ‘‘Cover Them. Overy With Beautiful 
Flowers.’’ The monument was decorated. 
Details of the Grand Army posts and camps 
of Sons of Veterans then decorated the 
soldiers’ graves. 

Ward B. Burnett Post of Tarrytown de- 
ecorated the graves of the soldiers there. 





MONUMENT TO HERR GROSCHEL. 


_—__-— 


He Was a Famous Leader of German 
Singers. 


An interesting feature of the. Memorial 
Day celebration in Hudson County, N. J., 
although apart from the Grand Army of 
the Republic observance of the day, was the 
unveiling of a monument to Herr Groschel, 
in Flower Hill Cemetery, by the United 
Singing_Societies of Hudson County. Herr 
Groschel was for many years the leader 
of the Arion Singing Society of Jersey City 
Heights, and it was under his leadership 


that the United Singers won their dearly 
prized colors at the big saengerfest in Mad- 
ison Square Garden a year or two ago. 
There are eight societies in the main body— 
the Jersey City Saengerbund, Hoboken 
Quartet Club, two of the oldest singing 
societies in the country; the Union Hil 
Liedertafel, Jersey City Arions, Teutonia 
Maennerchor, Gemuethlichirchor, Jersey 
City Liedertafel, and Hoboken Maenner 
Gesang Verein Lyra. 

The monument is an imposing piece of 
granite, designed and made by Luckhardt 
of North Bergen. It was presented to the 
Groschel family in behalf of’ the societies 
by President H. F. . Hesse. W. IL. 
Frankenbach of the Arions made the speech 
of the day. , 


A Sword for Capt. Ely. 


-RuTHERFORD, N. J., May 30.—Gersham 
Mott Post, G. A. R., of this city paraded 
to-day with Company L of the Second Reg- 
iment of New-Jersey for an escort. Before 
the parade a sword was presented to Capt. 
Addison Ely of Company L, the presenta- 
tion speech being made by Mayor Turner. 
The Passaic High School Cadets were also 
in the parade. Several members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic post carried 
the old-time Springfield muskets. 





Improved Order of Red Men. 


The twenty-fifth grand annual dance of 
the Association of Tribes of the Improved 
Order of Red Men, Hunting Grounds of 
New-York City, was held last evening at 
l.ion Park, One Hundred and Ninth Street 
and Columbus Avenue. A large delegation 
of Sachems and braves from surrounding 
hunting tribes attended. Among those pres- 
ent were George Engelhardt, W. J. McFar- 
land, C. .P. Fish, W. J. Clark, P. W. Heyer, 
JN. Holmes, J. J. O’Connor, J. J. Leahy, 
George Casparell, Alfred Lawson, M. J. 
Kennedy, . B. Taylor, George Hall, L. A. 
Michand, David Cahill,.A. P. Corbin, C. A. 
James, William Lycett, and Eugene A. 
Wise. 





Mass for Deceased Alumni. 


A requiem mass for the deceased Alumni 
of Manhattan College was celebrated yes- 
terday morning In the Church of the An- 
nunciation, One Hundred and Pa ag Poem 
Street and Broadway. The Rev. Joseph 
McMahon was celebrant, the Rev. William 
Butler, deacon; the Rev. Thomas J. leafy, 
mal dcacog, and the Rev. J. J. Conway 

ce 


‘services over the graves of 





master oO remonies. A sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Father Hoafy. 


5 ies ne erin Pe 
5 estes Pisin le te 


AT GEN. U.S. GRANTS TOMB 





IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES AND ELO- 
QUENT TRIBUTES. 


Gen. Charles F, Manderson Delivered 
the Principal Address—The New- 
ark, Anchored in the River Op- 
posite, Fired the National Salute 
—Col, Fred D. Grant and Many 
Prominent Officials and Citizens 


j Present—Filoral Decorations. 


“For ten years on this day,” said Gen. 
Horace Porter to U. S. Grant Post, No. 327, 
and to a great throng of citizens and their 
wives and children, ‘‘it has been our sad 
pleasure to come here and decorate with 
the choicest flowers yonder little tomb. On 


April 26, 1897, the anniversary of Gen. 
Grant’s birthday, his illustrious ashes will 
have been. borne to the magnificent build- 
ing, there to» remain undisturbed . until 
judgment day. That buiiding has been 
contributed by the generous American peo- 
ple. It has no parallel in the world’s his- 
tory. On April 26, 1897, it will be dedicated. 
That day will be a public holiday. The 
President of the United States, the heads 
of Government departinents, the surviving 
commanders who fought with Grant, ships 
from our navy, and, we hope, from the 
navies of other powers, and the diplomats 
representing all the world, will be there. 
We will, of course, bring garlands. But 
his true sepulchre will be in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

Gen. Porter’s words were a part of the 
usual ceremonies held on Decoration Day 
north of the little round-topped tomb on 
the Riverside Drive. .Among those pres- 
ent were Col. Fred D. Grant, his wife and 
daughter; Gen. James Grant Wilson, Yang 
Yu, the Chinese Minister, and his attachés, 
My Chung and 8S. T. Sze, the latter of 
whom steered the Yale crew in 1883; Hsii 
Nai Kwang, the Chinese Consul to New- 
York, and his secretarv, L. Wing; Secre- 
tary of State John Palmer, Col. Norman §. 
Dike of Gov. Morton’s staff, Mayor Strong, 
and Capts. Rogers and Harrington, ‘Com- 
mander Barry, Lieut; Commander Adams, 
and Liefts. Moran and Tappan of the navy 
yard. 

Just before 2:30, when the ceremonies 
were begun, the cruiser Newark, which was 
lying directly off the shore from the tomb, 
fired the National salute, 

Then the members of Grant Post, led 
by Commander William H. Miller, took 
seats east of the platform, and the band 
played and the people sang “America.” 
Commander Miller read from the ritual of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the Rev. 
Arvine C. Bowdish offered prayer, and 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford presented the 
orator of the day, Gen. Charles F. Mander- 
son, ex-Senator from Nebraska. The lat- 
ter’s address was read slowly and dis- 
tinctly, and, what is unusual out of doors, 


was undoubtedly heard by every one who 
listened. It was frequently applauded, too. 
Here are some of his sentiments: 

“Ulysses S. Grant’s life had been one of 
grinding poverty, adverse fate, and unre- 
quited endeavor. The snow of misfortune 
nad covered him, and the east wind of 
failure had swept down upon him with 
chilling effect. It was the school in which 
he was taught patience with which to 
endure, determination with which ta..con- 
tinue effort, pertinacity until the end was 
reached, and with it all forbearance to 
those unfortunate, generosity to those con- 
quered by the fates. Aye! more. There 
came to him from this forging upon life’s 
anvil a self-reliance that had in it noth- 
ing obtrusive, for it was joined to a mod- 
esty most rare and a simplicity of char- 
acter so exceptional as to cause at times 
doubt of his great capacity. I was pleased 
to read’ the remarks made but a few days 
ago by the last remaining great Confederate 
soldier, Lieut. Gen. Longstreet. He said: 
‘Of all the Union commanders, Grant was 
the great leader who accurately surveyed 
the field of war, the elements of strength, 
and points of error, and considered the 
vast means necessary to solve the prob- 
lem.’ 

“The tale of the career of this renowned 
soldier leads along a glittering line. from 
Palo Alto to Vicksburg, Monterey to the 
Wilderness, from Mexico to Appomattox. 

“Did time permit, how we would like to 
dwell upon it and tell of Grant at Fort 
Donelson, proposing to move immediately 
upon the enemy's works, and giving. new 
and impressive meaning to the cabalistic 
initials of his name, ‘ U. S.,’ by demanding 
the unconditional surrender of the rebel 
Gen. Buckner. I would be glad to describe 
him as I saw him at the trial period of 
his career, at Shiloh, when, not knowing 
he was whipped on the first day, he gath- 
ered the scattered fragments of his army, 
and, joining to them the fresh troops of 
Buell, renewed the fight with vigor in the 
gray dawn of the second day, won the 
battle, and held the great rivers whose 
united currents were to take the channe) 
of the Father of Waters and ‘flow un- 
vexed to the sea.’ 

“If there was in the military career of 
Gen. Grant that which excites our admira- 
tion, there was much in his actions as civil 
ruler that commands our sincere respect 
and heartiest commendation. Forcibly but 
considerately he carried out the measures 
of reconstruction. He made of the broken 
parts one cemented whole, and, rising from 
the,ashes of war, the Nation came with 
such majesty and power as to force the 
wonder and deference of the world. 

“ The aggressive determination of his for- 
eign policy if evidenced in this day might 
provoke from some less National in’ their 
instincts the charge of ‘jingoism.’ His 
far-seeing mind saw the military and com- 
mercial importance of ship canal communi- 
cation between the two great seas, and he 
urged the building of the interoceanic 
canal. 

‘““He saw the coming battle among the 
great powers for commercial supremacy, 
and, looking upon the map of the world, 
he found our outposts, the islands that 
stand like sentinels along our coasts, and 
in the Caribbean Sea controlling the ap- 
proach to the great river that drains our 
continent, parceled out among European 
powers @ our Republic without a foot- 
hold or coaling station upon any one of 
them. He urged the annexation of San 
Domingo, and the Congress biundered woe- 
fully when it did not act in accord with his 
suggestion. We would be the better at this 
time for a little of his aggressiveness. 

“Gen, Grant became President in 1889. 
It was a most trying financial period. The 
country was suffering under the war debt 
and from a depreciated currency. All sorts 
of nostrums were devised by the politicians 
to eure our monetary ills. The spirit of 
repudiation was rampant. Congress, by a 
decided vote, passed a bill largely increas- 
ing the issue of paper money, back of which 
there was not the basis of ultimate re- 
demption. } 

“One of the leading traits of the then 
Chief Executive was the purest honesty 
and integrity. That which characterized 
him as an individual he would make the 
main characteristic of the Nation. In his 
first message to Congress he had insisted 
that all public debts should be paid in the 
equivalent of gold, and the direct result of 
his insistence was that Congress passed 
that most important bill ‘ to strengthen the 
ublic credit.’ Cheap money was to be 
ssued to make a nrassing show of pros- 
perity fleeting ‘and dangerous, Paper 
promises to pay were to be given out that 
would never know a redeemer. It took 
courage and determination to stem this tide 
of financial imbecility, but the man of Ap. 
pomattox was equa] to the emergency.” 

Brief remarks by Gen. Porter, more read- 
ing of the ritual of the Grand Army, the 
Doxology, benediction by the Rev. R. §S., 
Pardington, and “taps” closed the cere- 
monies. 

Some of the flowers about the little tomb 
were a square from Meade Post, No. 1, of 
Philadelphia; a pillow, wreath, and lyre 
from the Chinese Minister, a sword and 
shield from Grant Post, and a wreath from 
President ‘Cleveland, 





SERVICES IN TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 


Graves of Heroes Decorated—Wreaths 
for Ericsson’s Monument. 


While the bells of Trinity were chiming 
yesterday, veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and naval posts entered the 
churehyard to participate in the memorial 
Gen. Phil 
Kearny, Alexander Hamilton, Commodore 
Lawrence, and Cept. Percival Drayton, A 
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LADIES 
COSTUME 
DEPT. 


TAILOR-MADE DRESSES 


of Fine Imported Serge, Skirts lined 
with taffeta silk, waists with hand- 
some Dresden linings, and strapped 
scams, Fitted without extra chu: ge, 


19.50 


In addition toa number of 


Fancy Silk and Cheviot 
DRESSES, 


REDUCED 10 


39,00, 45.00, 58.00 


Sth St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 


B. Altman: Go. 


TO-MORROW, TIONDAY. 
SECOND FLOOR. 


LADIES’ 
HOUSE 
GOWNS 


Taffeta. Silk and 
Foulard Tea Gowns, 


$14,50 
9,75 
G,290 
3,2° 


2,90 


Chameleon 
Pongee Gowns, 


India Silk 
| Negligees, 


Cashmere and Challie 
House Robes, 


Flannel 
Wrappers, 


Lawn and Cambric | 1 95 
House Dresses and oe 


Wrappers, 1 90 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Avee 
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number of Swedish singing societies also 
attended. 

The monument dedicated to the heroes 
who fell in the War of Independence was 
handsomely decorated by the Phil Kearny 
Post, G. A. R. 

At Hamilton’s grave the Phil Kearny 
Post, No. 8, took part in the services. The 
officers of the orgaiization present were 
Commander O. D. McGovern, Senior Vice 
Commander Edward Heatherton, Henry V. 
Lynch, Junior Vice Commander; Alphonse 
Dufieur, James Toher, and James M. 
Healey. Chaplain J. . Jackson’ said 
the prayers, and an address was delivered 
by Civil Justice Joseph Steiner, who is a 
Past Commander of the post. 

The grave of Capt. Noah L. Farnham was 
decorated by Farnham Post, No. 458, G. A. 
R., and the tomb of Lawrence by Naval 
Post, No. 516, G. A. R., Capt. John Thomp- 
son, Commander. " 

The monument to the soldiers who fell in 
the Revolutionary War was decorated by 
the Sons of the Revolution. 

Inside the church, the memorial tablet to 
Admiral Percival Drayton was decorated 
by Naval Post, No. 516. 

When the memorial services had been 
completed, the Grand Army veterans and 
the naval cadets filed from churchward to 
street. Preceded by a model of the frig- 
ate Constitution, the paraders marched 
down Broadway to Battery Park and as- 
sembled around the bronze statue of Erics- 
son. The monument was wreathed in flow- 
ers. The Swedish singing societies, Lyram 
and Svea, of New-York, and the Amateur 
Club, Linnea, Blue Ribbon, and Swedish 
Glee Clubs of Brooklyn, were there, as were 
also members of the John Ericsson Memo- 
rial Association. ‘‘ The Star-Spangied Ban- 
ner’’ was sung by the Swedish glee clubs, 
and then there was an address by Capt. A 
L. Boivie of the Naval Cadets. 


At Kensico and Woodlawn Cemeteries. 


Many veterans made a pilgrimage to Ken- 
sico Cemetery yesterday. Extensive floral 
displays were made on many ‘of the plots, 
and miniature Star-Spangled Banners were 
seen everywhere. Kensico was at its very 
best in foliage, grass, and flowers, and the 
perfect weather enabled visitors to enjoy 
to the full the magnificent prospect of Long 
imate Sound to be seen from Katahdin 
plot. 

Farragut Post visited Woodlawn Cemetery 
and decorated the graves of the soldier 
dead there. This post makes it a special | 
feature of visiting the tomb of Admiral Far- : 
ragut. Other posts also went to this cem- 
etery. 


FLOWERS FOR 





“TOM” PAINE. 


His Monument at New-Rochelle Lav- 


ishly Decorated. 


NEW-ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 30.—No 
soldiers’ monument in Westchester County, 
it is safe to say, was more lavishly dec- 
orated to-day than was the monument of 
“Tom” Paine, that stands at the right of 
North Street, a mile and a half from the 
village. r 

Speeches were made under the four great 
trees that shade the monument, and 
“ Tom’ Paine was lauded both as free- 
thinker and. as patriot. Banners bearing 
quotations. from his works hung in every 
available’ place, combined with garlands 
and flags. The place near the monument 
where, it is supposed, “‘ Tom” Paine’s body 
was until it was dug up and carried away, 
was marked bv flowers and flags. 
The celebration was under the auspices 
of _the Brooklyn Philosophical Society. A 

cial train of four cars that left the 
rand Central Station, New-York, at 10:45 
o’clock A. M., brought the members of the 
Philosophical Society and other admirers 
of Paine to the village, where hacks were 
waiting to take them_out to the monument. 
Scme of those who came carried luncheons 
in baskets, and afterward ate them in the 
fields near the monument. Many walked 
all the way from the railway station to the 
monument. 

The ceremony at the monument began at 
1 o’clock. By that time it had been nearly 
covered with the fioral offerings of the 
people. The monument had been newly 
cleaned for the occasion. A group gathered 
about it before the exercises began and 
listened to some one who told how the 
monument was brought from Tuckahoe in 
18388 by fourteen yokes of cattle, at the 
head of which was William Seacord's fa- 
mous team of bulls. 

Henry Bird of Newark, N. J., presided. 
Among the speakers were Edwin C. Walk- 
er of New-York, Henry Rowley, President 
of the Brooklyn Philosophical Society; 
Capt. George W. Loyd of New-Rochelle, 
Wilson MacDonald of New-York, ‘Ee 
Ames of Blizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. Florence 
Johnson of Milford, Mass., and Dr. E. B. 
Foote, Jr., of New-York. 

Every one wore a blue ribbon with the 
words “Third Annual Thomas Paine Me- 
morial at New-Rocthelle, N. Y¥., May 30, 
1 "One banner, larger than the rest, 
bore the words “ omas Paine, Author of 
the American Revolution.” * 

e country, now at its best, proved to 
gsOme more attractive than the speeches 
and music. by an orchestra, and long be- 
fore the exercises were over a good many 





had forgotten “Tom” Paine were 
ting under the trees, 


JAMAICA REMEMBERS HER HERUES 


Handsome Bronze Memorial Unveile@ 
with Ceremonies. 


Jamaica, L, 1, May 80.—This village toe 
day unveiled with imposing ceremonies a 
lasting memorial to the soldiers of the town 
of Jamaica who went. to the front during 
the war. The memorial is a beautiful fig-' 
ure in bronze, representing ah angel hold-, 
ing aloft a wreath of laurel. The figure: 
stands on a pedestal of granite. The me 
morial was the result of a popular sub-« 
scription, and cost $10,000. In the pedestal 
there is a box containing the roster of the 
Alfred M. Wood Post of this place, the 
roll of the Jamaica Sons of Veterans, and 
the names of all the men, white and black, 
who went to the front from the first call 
for troops, in 1861, to the last man whoa 
went out. There are also copies of town 
records and current newspapers in it. The 
inscription on the pedestal is simply: ‘* 1861- 
1865.’’ ' 

The memorial is situated at the corner 
of Hiilside and Bergen Avenues, on high 
ground. The figure and its base were de 
signed and executed by F. W. Ruckstuhl 
of New-York. 

The ceremonies connected with the un< 
veiling were held in the afternoon, that 
the visiting Grand Army of the Republic 
posts might perform their self-imposed du« 
ties at their home cemeteries before starte 
ing for this place. The posts began to 


arrive about noon, and as fast as they 
reached the village they were escorted to 
the Town Hall, where the leading women 
of the village had luncheon prepared for 
the visitors. The tables were laid in the 
old courtroom, and 250 could be accommo- ' 
dated at a time. Thirty women,‘under the | 
leadership of Mrs. Charles H. Harris, ate | 
tended to the visitors. { 

The last of the visitors had arrived and 
had been entertained at the hall by 2 
o’clock. The veterans in many cases had 
taken part in the Brooklyn parade, an@ 
were tired and hungry, and did ample jus- 
tice to the dinner served to them. 

The parage formed on Alsop Street, right 
resting on ‘Fulton Street. Thomas S. Rider 
was Grand Marshal. ‘he signal to move 
was given shortly before 2 o'clock. As the 
head of the column into Fulton 


moved 
Street that street was lined on both sides 
with visitors and townspeople who had 
turned out to see the procession. The 
buildings on both sides of the street were 
decorated with flags and bunting, and there 
was hardly a house or building in the vil- 
lage that did not display colors. 

As the military and veterans marched 
through the streets on the way to the me- 
morial the children of the public and de- 
nominational schools marched toward the 
same point by shorter routes, and were 
massed in a square about the base of the 
statue when the head of the rocession 
reached the place. The children presented 
a fine appearance as they marched to the 
scene of the unveiling. They were headed 
by the Fourteenth. Regiment Band. , Each 
child carried a small flag. The childrea 
had been drilled for weeks in the 
of patriotic airs. 

At the statue a stand had been erectec. 
Col. William S.° Cogswell “presided. There 
the principal ‘guests and several hundred 
others were. seated. The Jamaica Choral 
Union occupied a part of it, and led in the 
singing. : 

The Rev. J. 


singing 


Howard Hobbs made: the 
opening prayer. Master Floyd T: Rayner 
then pulled the rope, which released the 
flags covering the figure, and they fluttered 
down, leaving the figure revealed. ‘.uere 
were cheers, which resolved themselves into 
the singing of ‘‘ America’’ by the Choral 
Union, children, and audience. The Gédl- 
catory ceremonies of the Grand Army of 
the Republic were then performed by Al- 
fred M. Wood Post. As they progressed 
the children and the Choral Union sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ and “* Tent- 
ing To-night on the Old Camp Ground.” 

Past Commander John Fleming then 
made a short address, the singers sang 
** Columbia,”’ and the exercises were closed 
with the benediction by the Rev. M. J. 
Dennison. 


Incidents of the Day. 


A deputation from Empire Branch of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers dec. 
orated S. 8S. Cox’s statue in Astor Place 
yesterday. There were no formal cere 
monies, but many of the letter carriers and 
their friends were present. 

The veterans of the Seventh Regiment 
met yesterday in Central Park and dece 
orated the statue raised there to the meme 
bers of the regiment who perished in the 
civil war. 

The ferryboats and trains were crowded 
early in the day with persons going into 
the suburbs to witness, the many athietle 
games. 

Sang “The Star-Spangled Banncr.” 

BALTIMORE, May. 30.—The people of Baltie’ 
more generally united with the Grand Army, 
men in the observance of Decoration Day. 
A feature of the Ear ate ee : 
was the singing of “ The ar-Spa: 
er" over the grave of Francis Seow. 
“ ae a, 











If we must have invertebrate musical 
farce, it well to have it good of its 
kind. “In Gay New-York,” at the Casino, 
is vivacious, tuneful, and comic. There was 
enough of it for two performances Thurs- 
day night, but where all the stuff is fairly 
good the task of selection is easily accom- 


is 


plished. 

The avowed purpose of a burlesque “ re- 
is to treat, in a vein of flippant 
irony, of striking events, theatrical, so- 


cial, and political, of the previous Winter 
season. ‘‘In Gay New-York” has its gibes 
at the Raines liquor law, titled fortune 
hunters, Col. Waring’s street cleaners, Mr. 
Roosevelt, and other persons and things, 
and these are simple and understandable, 
if not very witty. It also contains remi- 
niscences of * The Wizard of the Nile,” 
“The Lady Slavey,” ‘A Black Sheep,” 
“An Artist’s Model,” “The Shop Girl,” 
“The Heart of Maryland,” ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” ‘‘ Macbeth,’”’,as done by Irving; 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the operatic ‘“ Car- 
men,” and Miss Nethersole’s version of 
Merimée’s story. There is fun in all of 
these, though the travesty of Belasco’s 
play is too long and somewhat overstrained, 
and Mr. Jones's “imitation” in ‘“ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” bit suggests no recog- 
nizable original. 

There are some exhilarating songs, for 
which Mr. Kerker has provided appropriate 
music—* Gay New-York,” “It Is Fourteen 
Miles from Schenectady to Troy,” the song 
of the wicked persons from Cripple Creek, 
the bunko steerer’s song, “‘ Molly,” (sung by 
Mr. Steger,) and ‘Take Me Down to 
Coney Island,” each having just the right 
quality, whether sentimental or humorous, 
for popular diversion. The lyrics of the 
clever writer who prefers to call himself 
“Hugh Morton’’ on the house bill, though 
the pseudonym does not hide his identity, 
are the best we have lately had in musical 
farce, and the dialogue is frequently orig- 
inal and witty. This librettist has the rare 
gift of vitality, 
may ‘lack. 

The ballet girls, 
pretty, appear now 


view ” 


are uncommonly 
as British peers and 
American heiresses, and now as snow 
fairies, whose presence on Fifth Avenue 
in June angers Col. Waring; in one dance 
they symbolize the juvenility and liveliness 
of the New-York newspaper The 
performance brings into service the comic 
and saltatorial ability of Walter Jones, the 
extraordinary , mimetic gifts of David 
Warfield, the’ excellent singing voice of 
Julius Steger, the personal charm and high 
Spirits of Virginia Earle; and the best gifts 
of @ score of other persons. 
+,* 


who 


press. 


The most significant fact about the first 
hight was the obvious lack of appreciation 
in the audience of mere travesty. For mel- 
ody and froli¢, ‘‘chaste Shakespearean 
quips and retorts’’ jests however rude, 
humor however infantile, there was quick 
response. There was really hearty laugh- 
ter when Walter Jones asked, ‘‘Can a 
swim duck?” and when the same come- 
dian, feebly disguised as Belasco’s inebriate 
villain, exclaimed, after the report of a 
small explosion behind the scenes, “ Mrs. 
Leslie Carter’s hair! I hear the bang, 
the hilarity was prodigious. 

But none of this was for deliberate trav- 
esty, which used to be so hugely enjoyed; 
but has now gone out of fashion. 

This is also proved by the attitude of 
Fregoli’s ‘audiences, which are invariably 
large enough to crowd the spacious Olym- 
pia Music Hall, toward his best perform- 
ances. Last week he appeared in an ex- 
exceedingly clever travesty of Italian 
opera called ‘“‘ Dorotea,” in which Fre- 
goli’'s own “ book,’ reminiscent of a dozen 
famous ‘libretti, had been set to music de- 
lightfully ‘earicaturing Donizetti and the 
earlier Verdi, by Signor Jacopetti, who con- 
ducts the orchestra when Fregoli is on the 
stage. In this Fregoli was, severally, the 
heavy old man, profundo,) a la 
Sylva in “‘ Ernani’’; the handsome, crafty, 
eruel baritone, in the vein of Il Conte di 
Luna; the tenor with chestnut curls and a 
mandolin; the prima donna- soprano with 
disheveled blonde hair, two minor per- 
sonages, and the scene shifter. One me- 
chanical dummy was used, and the whole 
performance was. expert and sedately droll. 
It was old-fashioned travesty of the best 
sort. The jokes were either genuinely 
musical or genuinely dramatic. There was 
no clowning for mere clowning’s sake. But 
the audience yawned, and “ Dorotea?’ has 
now gone the way of many other good 
things theatrical. 

But when Fregoli afterward appeared in 
the patter farce, ‘“‘ The Medallion,” quick- 
ly assumed fifteen different characters, 
and finally jumped into the orchestra 
leader’s chair, where he transformed him- 
self into Rossini, Verdi, Wagner, Mas- 
cagni,, and other famous musicians, the 
Bame sleepy audience awoke and cheered 
vociferously. 


(basso 


+,* 

Talking. about Olympia, they “imitate” 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Casino in the 
new review. One of the fifty comedians is 
“made up” to look enough like the fa- 
mous entrépreneur to be a near neighbor 
of his in Harlem. But a less amusing imi- 
tation could not be imagined. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is livelier and more interesting 
in any given five minutes of his waking 
hours than his impersonator could hope to 
be as long as he lives. 

. *,* 

Kellar is at once a marvel and a disap- 
pointment. His present entertainment at 
Daly’s Theatre, which drew a big crowd 
the first night, and, I trust, will continue 
to draw well, is as good as any he has 
ever given here, and it has precisely the 
game effect as all the others. It 
amazes and amuses one, it sometimes 
@wes one, but in the end it proves 
a little tedious, not because many of 
the .tricks are not newer and more in- 
genious than those of other professional 
magicians, the mechanical illusions perfect 
in their way, the so-called “‘ mind-reading ”’ 
and mathematical juggling beyond com- 
prehension, but because Mr. Kellar lacks 
the easy manner and personal humor of 
the popular magician, and any sort of per- 
sonal magnetism. His voice becomes mo- 
notonous, his explanatory talk is lonk and 
prosy. 

He seems (it is probably only seeming, 
but the effect is the same) to be really 
anxious to impress upon the spectators the 
idea that there are no supernatural infiu- 
ences working for him. Of course, that is 
entirely superfiuous: The people who buy 
tickets to see Kellar know he is a pro- 
fessional illusionist who is going -to trick 
‘them, and they want to be tricked. And 
they do not want to take him too seriously 
—not nearly as seriously as he takes him- 
Bi _, Bhere is material for an extraordinarily 


Deaths 


whatever other gifts he ! 





successful éntertainment in Kellar’s pro- 
gramme, and if he could take into partner- 
ship some alert manager, and listen to his 
advice, I do not doubt that he would make 
as much money in New-York as he does in 
some of the small cities. The various 
cabinet tricks, the spirit of the rose, the 
blue room, the Simla seance, and the bit 
of reminiscence of the Davenport brothers, 
without a cabinet, surpass any other illu- 


sions we have ever seen here. 


*,* 


Four of the roof gardens are now open 
to the public—counting Koster & Bial’s, in 
which, as yet, no performance is given ex- 
cepting the Hungarian Band’s’ concert, 
five, The Casino Garden has been 
redecorated, and the electric lights are in- 
geniously arranged. John Mason and Ma- 
rion -Manola, Flora Irwin and Dera Wiley 
lend to the show a better quality than roof 
garden entertainments used to have. 

The American Theatre’s Roof Garden has 
an equally good bill, with the popular hero- 
ine, Margaret Cline, as one of the stars. 
The bill in the garden on the roof of the 
Madison Square Garden introduces Press 
Eldridge and Lily Post, with many other 
popular performers. A light and agreeable 
programme is also presented on the roof of 
Proctor’s Pleasure Palace. 

These unique resorts will be’ crowded 
every pleasant evening until late in sSep- 
tember. They scarcely need commendation, 
and their performances, though good after 
their kind, do not invite criticism. 

BE. A. D. 


The Olympia Roof Garden. 


The Olympia Roof Garden is nearly fin- 
ished, and within ten days it will be ready 
for opening. It will be the largest roof 
garden in the world. The space intended 
for the auditorium will be as wide as the 
Broadway front, ahd will be provided with 
chairs and tables to accommodate those 
who do not care for reserved seats. The 
garden will be closed on top, to protect the 
audiences from bad weather, but will be 
open on all sides, so as to admit of the en- 
trance of all the air possible. <A stage as 
large as that of the music hall will be pro- 
vided, with dressing rooms and all the con- 
veniences to be found in a first-class the- 
atre. Brilliant electrical illuminations and 
a gorgeous display of plants and flowers 
will be among the decorations, and a min- 
iature lake and a cascade of real water 
will be provided to add to the reality of 
the scene. 

Two large passenger elevators, runnin 
from the main lobby of the music hall, wil 
be used to take visitors to the roof. 


Notes of the Stage. 


~—A testimonial performance will be given 
at the Herald Square Theatre to-night to 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of 
George Thatcher's début on the stage and 
his fiftieth birthday. These performers 
will appear: Donnelly and Girard, Peter F. 
Dailey, Hilda Thomas, Frank Barry, Web- 
er and Fields, Chauncey Olcott, George 
W. Monroe, Jennie Yeamans, Raymon 
Moore, R. T. Jose, W._H. Frillman, Thom- 
as Clifford, Andrew Mack, Catharine B. 
Howe, Willis P. Sweatnam, Helene Lowell, 
E. S. Abeles, Master Tommie Meade, Ger- 
trude Rutledge, Robert Gaylor, and Dan 
Waldron. Mr. Thatcher himself will fin- 
ish the entertainment. 

—‘* The Sunshine of Paradise Alley ’”’ has 
proved so successfui at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre that its season, which was 
to have closed last night, has been ex- 
tended two weeks. The pictures of city life 
which it reveals have steadily increased in 
popularity, and are received with enthu- 
siasm at every performance. 

—In Philadelphia this week these bills 
will be presented: Grand Opera House, 
Castle Square Theatre Company, in ‘* The 
Black Hussar”; Chestnut Street Opera 
House, “ Miss Philadelphia’; Park Thea- 
tre, Aubrey Boucicault, in ‘‘ A Smart Young 
Man ’”’; Bijou, continuous vaudeville. 

—The testimonial benefit to W. Lioyd 
Bowron, leader of the orchestra, and Er- 
nest B. Wright, Treasurer of the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, has been postponed to Mon- 
day evening, June 15, when Lottie \Gilson, 
Queenie Vassar, and many other artists 
will appear. 

—Thomas Q. Seabrooke has proved suc- 
cessful as the Mayor of Upcombe, in 
“ Thoroughbred,” at the Garrick Theatre, 
and will play the part on the road next 
geason. The play isystill drawing well. 

—These plays will be seen in Chicago this 
week: McVicker’s Theatre, ‘‘The Great 
Diamond Robbery ’’; Hooley’s, ‘‘The Gay 
Parisians "’; Hopkins's, ‘‘ The Private Sec- 
retary.”’ 

—These bills wil be presented in Boston 
this week: Castle Square Theatre, ‘* Rigo- 
letto ’’; Tremont, ‘“* The Merry Go Round’”’; 
Keith’s, continuous vaudeville. 

—An entertainment will be given at the 
Broadway Theatre next Thursday after- 
noon for the benefit of H. B. Lonsdale, a 
well-known manager. 


Music Hall Notes. 


—This will be the last week of the season 
in the music hall proper of Koster & 
Bial’s, the roof garden opening next week, 
Chevalier begins the last week of his en- 
gagement, and will sing songs called for 
by the audience. Donnelly and Girard will 
make their début as music hall performers, 
and Ugo Biondi will present a new come- 
dietta. The Vitascope will exhibit some 
new pictures, and others who will appear 
are the Horn Brothers, Jenny Valmore, 
Paulinetti and Pice, and Helena Wilson. 

—Lady Sholio Douglas will remain at 
Tony Pastor’s Theatre this week. Tony 
Pastor will-sing new songé, and the list 
of other performers will include Zarme, 
who juggles while standing on his head; 
BHDdwin Latell, Katie Rooney, the Nelson 
trio, the Elinore Sisters, Canfield and Car- 
leton, Pearl Andrews, Lillian Greene, Ben 
R. Harney, Thomas E. Glynn, Bates and 
Bates, the Kodacks, in an acrobatic com- 
edy sketch, and Allen and Lingard. 

--At Proctor’s West Twenty-third Street 
Theatre to-morrow night a long and inter- 
esting bill will be presented. Ross and 
Fenton will give their travesty on “ The 
Heart of Maryland,” and Ward and Hutch- 
ings will offer some new Teutonic absurd- 
ities. The singers will include Gertrude 
Mansfield, Eleanor Falk, Edna Urline, Jes- 
sie Herworth, and Frankie Haynes. Felix 
Haney will sing original parodies. 

—Important changes are being made in 
the wax-work collection at the de® 
Musée. Several additions of figures have 
been made to the group of Japanese jug- 
glers during the past week. One is of a 
girl on the trapeze, another is a young 
woman performing on a slack wire. The 
Musée is kept delightfully cool during these 
warm days, and the afternoon and evening 
concerts are composed of popular an 
classical selections. 


—The new roof. garden at Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace will be ready for opening 
to-morrow night. Rainy nights the 
“turns” will be given in the big audi- 
torium. In the theatre this week the prin- 
cipal new attraction will be a grand ballet 
from ‘‘La Giaconda,” and George Lock- 
hart’s trained elephants will return. 

—Fregoli remains the chief attraction at 
the Olympia Music Hall. New features will 
be the Dore brothers, banjoists.. Weber 
and Fields remain in their burlesque on 
Fregoli, and the Eidoloscope begins its 
last week. Among other attractions are 
Herr Techow’s trained cats, the Avolo 
trio, and Constanz and Ida. 

—At Keith’s Union Square Theatre, 
Jennie Yeamans is still at the head of the 
long vaudeville bill. The three Delavines 
will be seen in a new feature this week, 
and Signorita Giacinta della Rocca, the 
Italian violinist, will return. Peter IF. 
Baker and Pat Reilly will appear. 


The Manhattan Beach Circus. 


B. E. Rice is making preparations for the 
opening of the large cireus pavilion ad- 
joining the fireworks at Manhattan Beach. 
His circus at the beach last Summer was 
fine, but he intends to surpass it this year. 
The pavilion has been remodeled and newly 
decorated. 

Among the performers who have been en- 
gaged for the Summer, the leader is Will- 
iam O. Dale, the bareback rider, formerly 


with Barnum & Bailey. Miss Risa Lee will 

head the list of female riders. The Miacos, 

two men and two women; William Burke 

and Signor Saville furnish the fun ot 
e show, among the others. 

Tatali, the ‘Cuban. wonder; the Lavelles, 

trapezists; Mile. Millie, the woman with a 


| 
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ENGLISH THEATRICAL TALK. 


Recent New Plays in London—Wynd- 
ham in “ Rosemary.” 


Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson's 
play called “ Rosemary” is very success~- 
ful at the Criterion Theatre, London, and 
Charles Wyndham has gained new honors 
in the réle of Sir Jasper Thorndyke, first 
seen as a sentimental bachelor of forty, 
and last, in the epilogue, as a doddering old 
fellow of ninety. The play is thus de- 
scribed in The London Sunday Times: 

“ Rosemary,” as its name will tell you, is 
an idyl—a play filled with flowers—the 
tle sprig of its namiesake, “for remem-~ 
brance,” the heaped-up roses with which 
its heroine comes in from the country gar- 
den, the dog roses by the wayside that the 
hero gathers for her, climbing from the box 
seat of his coach. And it is an idyl of a 
day which has now had time—not without 
something of an effort, perhaps—to grow 
picturesque for us; it might have been 
called “’Tis Sixty Years. Since,” if a 
greater artist in sub-titles had not appro- 
priated this one, And, as is fitting in such 
a work, there is local color brushed in 
with a generous hand; you can never forget 
that you -are in the days of Boz—fourth 
number of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” just wa | 
and a rare prize in remotest villages—o 
“the Duke,” brought in with a splendid 
effect, and, of course, and always, of the 
coronation of the young Queen. 

For three acts it is June of 1837; a time 
of short-waisted coats of green and blue 
and brown, with shiny buttons and white 
waistcoats much in evidence, of red-lined 
cloaks, white hats, and snuffboxes for the 
men, and for the women mid-parted hair 
and ringlets, sleeves exuberantly topped, 
and bonnets almost—if it is to be conceived 
—more hideous than the present. 

And the story fits its setting; it is slight 
and in a way old-fashioned and very sim- 

le, and all its characters the oldest friends, 

But I shall be surprised if those who cry 
eut the loudest against “‘reaction’’ have 
any fault to find with this, for, after all, 
what one objects to is the reaction from 
good plays to bad. A play, good of its kind, 
is always welcome. 

This one begins with an elopement, and 
the break-down of the inevitable postchaise, 
The lovers are sheltered for the night by a 
hospitable, scatter-brained Baronet, who is 
nearing middle age; and who, by the oddest 
coincidence, gives a like shelter that same 
night to the father and mother of the lady 
runaway. Then the Baronet falls in love 
with the bright and teasing girl, who fills 
his bachelor hall with youth and color and 
music; she is a desperate little flirt, and 
makes her boy lover even more furious 
than his wont when their gallant host, 
having won the consent of the old people 
to this runaway match, does his best to 
break it off by’ making violent love on the 
box seat as he drives the whole party to 
see the coronation. In London there is a 
lovers’ quarrel; but the older man—for 
whom, indeed, the girl cares nothing—gives 
up the fight, at the urging of an honest oa 
friend, and goes back to his loneliness, 

This ends the play proper; but an epi- 
logue, charmingly conceived, shows us the 
bachelor of ninety, come to the same inn- 
rodm to see the rejoicing of the Jubilee 
year of 1887, dimly remembering the past 
across this long half century. It is a sad 
scene, of necessity recalling one of those 
dismal tontine dinners to which groups of 
clubmen of gruesome fancy were wont to 
doom themselves—a scene which gives to 
the whole play something of a wearied and 
half-cynical moral; but it has an idea, 
which is much, and its idea, its contrast 
with the idyl that has gone before, is true 
drama—which is more, and rarer. 

Clement Scott says in The London Daily 
Telegraph: 

There has recently raged a silly contro- 
versy about the modern method of placing 
Shakespeare on the stage, and the extent 
to which the text of his plays should be 
edited to suit the requirements of modern 
audiences. Indeed, in some quarters it has 
been considered advisable and in good taste 
to ridicule the Shakespearean productions 
of Augustin Daly in New-York in order to 
aggrandize the fame of the splendid Shake- 
spearean revivals of Sir Henry Irving in 
iingland, It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more unfair and ungenerous. I have 
before me the acting editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays prepared for Charles ean, 
for Samuel Phelps, for Edwin Booth, and 
the valuable acting editions by Augustin 
Daly and Henry Irving. If cone ought to be 
condemned so ought the rest. For my own 
part, I do not trace in any of them a sug: 
gestion of irreverence, and it is certain 
that Augustin Daly is as acute and loyal a 
student of Shakespeare as any of his col- 
leagues or predecessors. 

Lawrence Irving, younger son of Sir 
Henry, and author of ‘‘ Godefroi and Yo- 
lande,”’ is to act Svengali at the Standard 
Theatre in London. 

Little Tich, a dwarf, long renowned in the 
music halls, is to make his London début 
as an actor in the Autumn, in a musical 
farce called ‘“‘ Lord ‘fom Noddy.” 

Sarah Bernhardt will act in London at the 
pene og Theatre two weeks, beginning 

une 


THREE WIDOWED EMPRESSES. 





Their Strangely Different Fates Ex- 
cites Comment from M. de Blowitz. 


Paris Dispatch in The London Times. 

From Palermo comes a very interesting 
piece of news, a really curious incident of 
contemporary history. The Empress Eu- 
génie, arriving on her yacht, the Thistle, 
at Palermo, received a visit from the Duc 
d@’Aumale, who has been staying at his 
property of Lucco. The Duke presented 


io her his grandnephew, the Duc d’Or- 
léans, and then invited her to a largo 
luncheon party, at which, among the 
guests, the Empress again met the Duc 
a’Orléans, whose liveliness and air of reso- 
lution charmed her. Such an incident really 
sets one dreaming. 

In the first place, the Duc d’Aumale was 
the most determined, and one may say, the 
most aggressive, adversar both of the 
family and of the policy of Napoleon IIL., 
and especially of Prince Jerome. The pole- 
mic between the two latter and the Duke’s 
stinging pamphlet will be remembered, as 
also the challenge and the biting irony 
with which the Duke replied to the Prince's 
refusal to fight. 

During the entire period of the Second, 
Empire the banishment of the Duc d’Au- 
male was rigorously maintained. The two 
Princes found themselves again on French 
soil after the conclusion of peace in 1871, 
and they were banished nearly at the same 
time by the Third Republic, the Duc d’Au- 
male to return after the fall of President 
Grévy and the gift of Chantilly to the 
French Academy, Prince Napoleon to @ie 
in exile in Rome close by that Vatitan 
against which he had pronounced so pow- 
erful an indictment in the Imperial Senate 

To behold the widow of Napoleon. III. sit- 
ting at the table of the Duc d@’Aumale in 
company with the Duc d'Orléans, the most 
important and ardent competitor of the: 
heir to the empire, Prince Victor, is in 3(- 
self an extremely singular spectacle, ir,aji- 
cating the indifference of the Empress for 
thé fate of the last Napoleon and her scant 
confidence in his accession. But the scene 
becomes stranger and more drargatic still 
when one thinks of the aestify of the 
widow of the third Napoleon, of that life 
which has touched the highest summits of 
human power of the woman who, issuing 
from an ordinary but restless existence, 
passed fifteen years on oyé of the foremost 
thrones of the world, and then descended 
from that throne amid a disastrous war 
which she had calléd: her own, who shared 
the exile of her husband and son, who hag 
seen them both die, and who has remained 
alone, buried, as it were, under the weight 
of such tragic mischances that her lot) re- 
calls ancient Hellenic tragedy. / 

Our time counts three Empresses who are 
widows. One, the mother of a reigning Em- 
peror, finds at the Court of her son, as at 
that of her mother, the royal splendor 
which she has always known. hildren and 
grandchildren, sisters and brothers, nieces 
and nephews, surround her, welcome her ar- 
rival, or speed her on her way with tender 
adieus, and she can stfll, wherever she 
goes, think herself at the summit of grand- 
eur save for the constant grief in her heart 
at the loss of her imperial spouse. 

The second, even ile I write, is having 
her share of grandeur and glory in the ac- 
clamations of an immense people surround- 
ing her son, the preliminaries of whose 
coronation the entire world is now watching 
with insatiable curiosity. She, too, has 
children seated on the steps of a throne, a 
brilliant imperial family surrounding her 
with love, respect, and veneration, parents 
who wear the royal crown, and brothers 
and sisters—all these forming one of the 


most imposing and enviable of circles. that’ 


can a gate the most cruel of bereave- 
ments. 

But the widow of Napoleon III., devoid of 
any such consolations, is plunged in the 
solitude of irreparable erief, dnd _ this 
luncheon with the most ardent adversary 
of the dynasty whose splendor and resent- 
ments she espoused, seems to show a desire 
to escape at any price from its melancholy 
recollections. t is striking in all this is 
the vitality which permits the victim of 

part in the banquet of 


ch sorrows to take 
life ‘and to force a simile after such crue] 
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Successors ro AT. Stewart 


UNDERSKIRTS ADE FREE. 


Silk Un- 
derskirts. 


One of the most surprising offerings of this season of sur- 
prises. We have added another great lot of Fancy Silks to 
the line already told of, and will make them into Underskirts 
(choice of two styles) without charge for work or findings. 
The Silks range in price from 75c. to $2 the yard, and are 


away lelow the usual market 


price. 


Weitook Pollak Bros.’ entire stock of Fancy Summer 
Silks. Part of it is here yet—most astonishing values. 


—Best quality all-silk. Ori- 
ental Cords, pink, blue, lilac 
gray. 


At 30c 


and queen’s 


At 35c 
At 38 —Printed Japanese Silks, 
C light and dark effects, Per- 


sian and Dresden printings. Taffeta 
Stripes in Summer effects and evening 


combinations. 
—Fancy Taffetas, brocade 


At 48¢ and stripe effects, brown, 


blue, black and fancy shades, imported 
to retail at 90c. 


BOYS’ CLOTHES 


—Oriental Crepon Stripes, 
imported to retail at 65c. 


At 50 —Piain black Japanese Silks 
C and 27 in. printed Japanese 


Silks and 24 in. Japanese Silks in navy- 
and-white and blue-and-white polka dots. 
At 6hr —Navy and white printed 

C Silks, brocaded evening Silks 


with satin stripes, and black Japanese 


Silks, 
A 75 —Best quality navy-and- 
t C white and black-and-white 


printed Silks, and 27 and 36 in. black 
Japanese Silks, Lyons and natural white 
Habutai. 


Taking the entire stock of 
the Warren E. Smith Cloth- 





ing Co. has let us make near to half prices on finest qualities 


Sore 2-piece double-breasted linen suits, 
$2; $3 kind. 


Boys’ Norfolk Jacket Suits, 7 styles of 
materials, 4 to 8 yrs., $3 and $3.50; the 
$5 and $6 kinds. 


Boys’ Single-breasted Short Pants Suits, 
5 styles of materials, 7 to 15 yrs., $2.753 
made to sell at $5, 


Boys’ double-breasted Short Pants Suits, 7 
to 15 years, $3; made to sell at $5.50. 


Boys’ double-breasted Short Pants Suits, 
7 to 15 yrs., $3.50; made to sell at $6. 


Boys’ Sailor Suits, all wool, large variety, 
all with hand-embroidered stars on col- 
lars and anchor on shield, 3 to 10 yrs., 
$3.75; meant to sell at $5. 


Sailor Suits of very fine tan diagonal 
serge, hand-embroidered collat and 
shield, 3 to 10 years, $5; meant to be $8. 


AWNINGS 


Window Shades, extra quality opaque, 
trimmed with fringe, mounted on 
Hartshorn spring rollers, 1 yard wide, 
2 yards long, 50e. each. 

Bed Canopies, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 
and upward. 

Complete line of Hammocks, 50¢., 95c., 
$1.25 and upward, 


UNDERWEAR=-=HOSIERY 


bination Suits, Ypsilanti make, low’ neck, 
Women’s Swiss ribbed Union Suits, low 


neck, no_ sleeves, knee lengths, ‘light 
weights, 75ec. to $2.25. 


Women’s blatk, white, and natural ribbed 
wool Tights, medium weight, $2. 


Women’s: Swiss ribbed silk Vests, white, 
pink, sky, and lavender, sizes 3 to 6, $1. 


Women’s black all-silk medium 
weight, $1.50. 


Women’s tan silk plated Hose, assorted 
shades, open work ankles, S5ec. 


DRESS GOODS 


Hose, 


Boys’ 2-piece double-breasted Suits, fine 
aieed warated, Summer weight, 8 to 15 
: yrs., $3.75; $8 kind. 


2-piece Suits of dark-mixed cheviot, 


Boys’ 
‘4 years, $4.50; meant to be $7. 


8 to l 


Boys’ 2-piece Suits of dark-mixed diago- 
Dal, Summer weight cheviot, 8 to 15 
years, $4.75; meant to be $7.50. 


Boys’ 2-piece Suits of very fine, stylish 
plaid and stripe, Summer weight worst- 
ed, 8 to 15 years, $6; meant to be $10. 


Two pretty styles in Bicycle Suits, made 
of mixed cheviots Sat ne &c., 12 
to 16 years, $5.25, $6.75. 


Boys’ single or double breast long pants 
Suits, 14 to 18 years, $6.75 and $8; 
meant to be $12 to $15. 





And the whole family of Sun screens are 
at their best. 


AWNINGS—We make store, porch, and 
piazza Awnings a specialty. Best ma- 
terials, fit, and workmanship guaran- 
teed. The same applies to Slip Covers, 
linen cretonne, cotton damask. Say the 
word, make the selections, everything 
else will be right. 





Women’s light weight 
white an natural 
ribbed merino Com- 

$4.50; high neck, long and short sleeves, $5. 


Children’s black ribbed cotton Hose, 
medium weight, double soles, knees and 
toes, sizes 6, 64%, 7, 25c.; 744, 8, 30c.; 
8%, 9, 9%, 35e. 


Men’s lisle thread Half Hose, silk em- 
broidered fronts, neat designs, 50c. 


Men’s lisle thread Half Hose, tan, slate, 
and navy grounds, white stripes, 35c., 
8 for $13; good value at 50c. pair. 


Men’s imported Bicycle Stockings, with 
and without feet, 50e. and up, 


Who ever heard of them so 





cheap? These are the days when 


wise housewives are buying‘ahead, 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


56-in. Scotch Cheviot, brown and grey 
mixtures, SiSec.; $1.25 kind. 


38-in. Mixed Suitings, GSe.; $1 kind. 


50-in. Novelty Suitings, 8 good. color! com-* 
bines, 75ec.; $1.25 kind. 


50-in. navy blue 
50a; 75c. kind. 
about wear. 


Cream Mohair, 50, 68, 75e., $1. 


45-in. cream’ Worsted Serge, broad’ twill, 
TSe. and $1; $1 and $1.25 kind. 


38 and 45-in. navy blue Nun’s Veiling, 
38, 50, GSe. 


46-in. Florentine. Mohair, grey-and-white, 
brown -and--white, navy - and --white, 


$1.25. 


88-in. German Novelties and fancy*mixed 
itings, 5@ec.; always 7T5c. p 
38-in. all-wool cross bar Cheviot Suitings, 
grey, brown, and tan mixtures, 25c.}; 
the 50cm kind. 


Serge, cheviot finish, 
Just right for knock- 


48 and 54 in. navy blue rain-proof Serge, 
turns water just like a duck’s back, 
nothing better for seashore and mount- 
ain wear, 75c., $1, $1.25. 


All our high-class French Novelties at 
half and less of early season’s prices. 
$1.50, were $3; $2, were $4.50; $2.50, 
were $5. 


BLACK GOODS. 


88-in. English Mohair Sicilian, medium 
weight, high lustre, 48e.; usually 65c. 


54-in. best English Mohair Sicilian, mag- 

nificent lustre, 6Se.; the $1.25 kind. 
Rich , brocade, medium size figures, fine 
mohairs, 75c.; the $1 kind. 


Waterproof Serge, perfect finish and color, 
75e. $1. 


Silk-and-wogl high-class French Novel- 
ties, full skirt patterns, of 5 yds. The 
$15 patterns at $7.50; $17.50 patterns at 
$8.75; $22.50 patterns at $12.50. 





PARASOLS, UPBRELLAS, RIBBONS 


Grass silk Parasols, nowhere else, $1. 
With fine Dresden handles, $1.25. 


Deep ruffled black Parasols, 
sticks, $1. 


Fine taffeta, deep ruffle, $2. 
Rich variety shaded silk Parasols, $2.50. 


A great lot of exquisite Parasols that have 
been up to $7 are now $38. Another 
lot that have been up to $10 now $5. 
Grand lot of children’s Parasols, 50c. 


SILK RIBBONS 


The pure silk, double satin Ribbons in 
the wide width that we sell are scarce at 
all times. On Monday a grand new lot of 
them on sale at our bargain counter. 


ebonized 


Ajso about fifty cartons of beautiful 
fancy Ribons, all sorts of pure silk, 
including some of the prettiest Persian 
warp printed Ribbons, 25c. yd. 


SILK UMBRELLAS 


Most wonderful values on Monday. For 


rain or shine, for men and women. 


The pure taffeta silk, and the finest 
American made to compete with the 
Spitalfield silk. On fine tempered steel 
rods, handles of English hard wood. 
The best umbrella for wear that we 
know of, $3.45. 


More of those Union Taffeta silk Um- 
brellas at $1.90, A grand second grade 
umbrella. 


Another special lot of Helvetia silk Um- 
brellas, fancy handles, $1.50. 


Navy blue and marine blue silk Um- 
brellas, all pure silk, Dresden handles, 
or English hard wood handles, beauti- 
fully made on steel rods, $2.90. 


e 


& Co. 


WHITE GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


New lots of Dotted Swisses, more beau- 
tiful than ever, and at prices lower than 
ever. Beautiful quality, 25e. yd. Some. 
that were 75c are 39c. Very pretty for 
economical dresses, 12¢. yd. 

New Satin Striped Grass Linon, 45e. Pure 
Linen Grass Linen at 25e. Extra quali- 
ty, double width, at 45e. yd 

Beautiful lot of figured Grass Linens to 
imitate French sorts that cost four times 
as much, f and 69e. 

India Linon, two special lots, 10 and 15e. 

At 10¢.—At 19¢. yd.—Dotted Swiss Em- 
broideries, including some that have 
been three times that. 

LACE COLLARS 

A beautiful variety, 
sorts, $1. 

An entirely new Collar, with waist front 
combined, the Escurial style, $2.90, 


WOTrIEN’S CAPES 


less than half. 
portunity. 


$87.50 Capes at $18. 
$43.50 Capes at $25, 


all shapes, _ all 


Golf Capes, heavy weight double texture 
cloth, pretty tan, and brown, with bright 
Plaid back, $12, 


Imported Golf Capes, shawl effects, blue 
and brown cloths, with bright plaid 
backs, $12, 


Golf Capes, pretty weave of black cloths, 
lined with black silk, suitable for mourn- 
ing, $13.50, 


Capes of bengaline silk, trimmed with 
perpendicular rows of braid, ruche at 
neck, lined with taffeta silk, 28 in. long, 
suitable for stout figures, $21. 


Capes of plain bengaline silk, ruche at 
neck, lined with China Silk, 30 in. long, 
Suitable for middle-aged women, $18.75. 

Blazer Suits of colored duck, in stripes 
and dots, $1.75; white duck, $2.75. 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE 


Moquettes, newest designs, 75e. yd. 
Wilton Velvets, $1.25 quality, at 75e. yd. 


Scotch Linoleums, 50 and Tie qualities, 
at 35 and 50c, yd. 


Oak, birch, and 
Rockers, sole 
$2.85; from $4. 


imitation mahogany 
leather cobbler seats, 


HOUSE-FURNISHINGS 





If you want a very nice 








HANDKERCH IEFS 


At 10¢e.—Women’s fine quality, pure linen, 
real hemstitched Handkerchiefs, hand 
embroidered open worked initials. 

At 10c.—Wontien’s ‘pure linen real hand 
revered stitched Handkerchiefs. 

At 10c.—Women’s grass linen-shade ba« 
tiste Handkerchiefs, lace insertings. 

At 15¢.—Men’s pure linen Handkerchiefs, 
hemstitched, very. large. 

At. 19¢e.—Men’s extra quality and extra 
size pure linen Handkerchiefs, som@¢ 
hemstitched, some with tape borders. 


LACES 


Venetian insertings, 12c., 19¢e., 25e, 

Extra choice Oriental Laces, 15e. yd. 

New Valenciennes Laces, white and but 
ter color, 25e. doz, yds. 

Hand-made Lierre Laces, 90e. yd. 


Satin and silk. Many imported, others 
made in our own workrooms, all prettily 
trimmed with lace or jet or handsomely 
embroidered, the prices in some instances 
cape for very little money this is your Op- 


$50 Capes at $35. 
$67.50 Capes at $45. 


Capes of bengaline silk, handsomely em« 
broidered, pleated taffeta silk ruche af 
neck, lined with taffeta silk, 27 in. long, 
suitable for mourning, $25. 


2-piece Suits, waist and skirt of linen cole 
ored lawn, waist Norfolk style, $3.75. 

2-piece Suits, waist and skirt of linen cole 
ored lawn, trimmed with ecru lace, 
$5.50. 

2-piece Suits of linen colored lawn, fe= 
dora front of dotted swiss, trimmed with 
ecru lace, $7.50. 

2-piece Suit of fine lawn, trimmed with 
embroidery, velvet ribbon collar, very 
large sleeves, black-and-white, pink-and<« 
white, and blue-and-white, $7.50. 

2-piece Suits of fine dimity, trimmed with 
lace, velvet collar, blue-and-white, pink- 
and-white, and black-and-white, $7.50. 


Royal Wiltons, the 
best, $1.25 yd.; 
regularly $2.50. 


White enamel Bureau, $12 to $20. 
White iron Beds, $5 and up. 
Brass Beds, $15 and up. 

Piazza Furniture, $1 and up. 


Old Hickory Furniture, $2 and up. 
are sole agents for New-York. 


And all the things, 
little and big, you 


We 


need for the kitchen, the garden or the lawn. 


Refrigerators, Jewett and Eddy, the best 
only; Jewett, upright, $8 to $32.50; 
Eddy, upright, $12.50 to $65. 


.Ice Cream Freezers, Hilton, Hughes & 
Co., 1 to 10 qts., $1.30°to $5.10. e 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. Laundry Soap, 
guaranteed pure, $2.45 box. 

Good quality Corn Broom, large, 20c. 

Scrub Brushes, 9e 

Bristle Dusting Brushes, 24e. 


Window Screens, all sizes for all kinds of 
windows, 31e. to 65e. 


Wire Screen Doors, 90c. to $1.10. 


of every descri 
Packing Camphor, 


Camphor Goods 
16e. box. 
Fiake, ete. 


ion, 
alls, 





Oval Wash Boilers, extra heavy tin an@ 
cooper bottom, $1.05 from $1.40. 


Nickel and copper Tea Keitles, 
75Se.; usually $1.25, 


Granite or agate lipped Preserving Ket< 
tles, first quality, 5 qts., 35c.; 6 qtS~ 
45c.; 7 qgts., S5c. 

Granite or agate Buckets, 1 qt., 20ce. : 

% in. 3-ply Garden Hose, coupled, 25 ftw 
$2.25, $3.25; 50 ft., $4.50, $6.50. 

Hose Reels, 55c. 

Brass Nozzles, 20c. 

Ball Nozzle Sprinklers, 70c. 

Lawn Mowers, Hilton, Hughes & Co., 1¢ 
in., $3.50; 12 in., $3.75; 14 in., $4. 

Clothes Wringers, $1.15. 


large, 


We begin by knowing that qualities are right. 


GROCERIES 


The little prices are simply because of wise buy« 
ing—and selling. We deliver groceries free withiy 


80 miles, in quantities above $5 we pay transportation up to 100 miles. 


Teas, rich, pure, and fragrant, 1 lb. car- 
tons, Oolong, English Breakfast, Mixed, 
30e.; Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan 
(basket fired), English Breakfast, 40c. 
Ib., 20c. 1% lb.; extra selected, all kinds, 
50c., 60c., 7Oc., SOc., and $1 Ib. 

Coffee, Padang Java and lLongberry 
Mocha, 8 Ib. bags, 87e.; 1 lb. cartons, 
29ce., whole-roasted in the bean; Granu- 
lated, S32e. 1 lb. tin; pulverized, 32c. 
1 Ib. tin. We allow 8c. each for tins 
when returned in good order. 

Oil, gallon cans; pure Virgin Olive, 
French, Barbelet, $2.10; Italian 
(Lucca), $1.95; $1 1% gal. can B. & G., 
qt. bot. 65e.; pt. bot., 3Ge. 

Boneless Sardines, %4 tins, our label, 25c, 

Hand-packed Jersey Tomatoes, 7e. 8 Ib. 

N. Y. State Refugee Beans, Te. 2 lb. can. 

Fancy Maine Corn, Se. can. 

Crosse & Blackwell’s White Onions, 
Gherkins, Mixed Pickles, and Chow 
Chow, 19¢., self-opening bottle. 

French Peas, extra fine, 20c. can. 

German Pretzels, 10c. Ib. carton. 

Corn on the cob, 9 ears in gal. can, 25c. 

Southwell & Co.’s Jams, 14e. jar. 


CHINA STORE 


Best English Porcelain Dinner Sets, royal 
blue decoration under the glaze, 180 
pieces, $15. 

Royal Dresden Dinner Plates, blue onion 
patches, $1.95 doz.; regularly $7.50, 


$ 


LACE CURTAINS. 
We will call for and clean your 
Lace Curtains equal t6 new and store 


them until Sept. 15. Storage free. 


$O0OOO0OOOO6H 
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: 





Apollinaris Water, $7.50 50 qts.; $18 
100 pts.; $8.50 100 splits. 


Ross, Ginger Ale, $1.20 doz. 


Ross, Raspberry Vinegar, 38e. bot. 

Ross, Lime Juice, 25e, bot. 

Corry’s Ginger Ale, 10c. bot.; $1.10 doz.f 
$5.40 case of 5 doz, 

Kornfed Hams, 111c. Ib. 

Kornfed Bacon, 9c. Ib. 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch, 7e. Ib. pkge. 

Fruit Syrups, all flavors, pure fruit, 54¢, 
qt. bot.; S$2e. pt. bot. 

Olives, Queen, 1 gal. stone jars, 95e. 

Columbia River Salmon Steaks, 16e. Ib. 

Export brand White Cherries, 8 lb. ting 
extra heavy syrup, 29c. 

Wiesbaden Fruits, all kinds, 60c. jar. 

California Layer Raisins, 5 Ib. box, 70e- 

Boned Turkey, 39c. 1 Ib. can. ; 

Boned Chicken, 39e. 1 lb. can. J 

Persian Dates, Te. 1 lb. carton. ( 

Genuine Yankee Beans, 5 Ib. bag, 17¢. 

Crackers, full line, baked daily. 

N. Y. State Baldwin Apples, 20c. gal. can, 

N. ¥. State Tomatoes, solid packed, 20e. 
gal, can. 

R. & R. Chicken Soup, at. cans, 22c. 


Heavily gold stippled $4.50 Toilet Sets, full size, 


at $2.85. 
Decorated Parlor Cuspadores, 25c. 


Imported cut glass Salt and Pepper Shak« 
ers, silver plated top, 15e¢. each. 

Japanese Palm Leaf Fans, two sizes, 2¢s 

Japanese folding Porch Screens, complete 
with pulleys, 1%ec. square foot. Sizes 
6x8, 8x8, 9x8, 10x12, 10x8 feet. 


$9999944H99H4H099G9999HH99 HOO 
FUR STORAGE 


Shall we keep your Furs through 
the Summer safe from moths or hurt 
of any kind? A postal card request is 
enough. 

No better time to have the Furs re- 
paired or altered. We can do the work 
cheaper than when the rush comes. 


HOOOSFOOOGGOOOGOOOOGOOOOP 


VHOOH SHS OOCS 
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ON A BRIDAL TOUR TO AFRICA. 


Mr. and Mrs. Keyes Will Build a 
Home in Some Vast Wilderness, 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman W. Keyes, mem- 
bers of Grace Church, Bainbridge Street, 
near Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn, started 
on their bridal tour on the Cunarder Um- 
bria yesterday. Their destination is Africa. 
Forty members of the church filed over the 
gangplank of the Cunarder, bade the bridal 
couple good-bye, and then sang the hymn, 
** Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.’’ Other passengers 
fathered near and joined in the chorus. 

Mr. Keyes and his bride go as mission- 
aries to South Africa, by way of England. 
It is their intention to stop at Natal until 
they can master the dialect of the tribes 
where they will settle, and then start for 
the interior. They take with them nearly a 
ton of baggage, including a complete kitchen 
outfit, and a set of carpenter’s tools. With 
the tools’ the. missionaries will fashion a 
habitation for themselves in darkest Africa, 
and then devote themselves to the making 
of converts. The outfit was supplied by 
donations from members of the church, an 
edifice which its pastor, the Rev. Watson 
J. Mosier says, was built by prayer. 

The missionary idea has taken a strong 
hold on the congregation. The two that 
sailed yesterday are the first that the. 
church has sent abroad» Josephine, the 
pastor’s colored servant, has taken a no- 
tion to become a missionary, and last week 
went to Boston to attend the missionary 
school of Dr. Gordon, so as to fit herself for 
missionary work. 





Afflicted Car Conductors. 


From The Baltimore Sun. 1 

A glance at the eyes of many of the street 
car conductors shows that something is the 
matter. The eyes are red about the edges 
of the lids and are sometimes inflamed. 
One of the conductors said: ‘‘ The trouble 
is limited to conductors of open cars, and is 
caused by the long brags handles at the 
end of each row of seats, which a conductor 
is compelled to grasp frequently as he 
walks along the footboard. After a time 
the perspiration from the hand acts on 
the brass, and the hand becomes coated 
with verdigris. If the conductor puts his 





hand to his face he is apt to get the 
v in bis axee. This causes inflam- 
mation, and trouble Rarare: worse: if it 
is not promptly attended to, : 
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AN ABLE PRACTICAL JOKE. 


It Created Much Excitement in a Uni- 
versity City. 


The Cambridge (England) Independent 
Press retells the story of the hoax perpe- 
trated upon the civic and university au- 
thorities at Cambridge on the occasion of 
the visit of the late Shah of Persia to this 
country. It was en Saturday, June 28, 1873, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, that a tele- 
gram was found lying on the hallkeeper’s 
table in the Guildhall. It was directed to 
the Worshipful the Mayor of Cambridge, 
was signed by Lieut. Col. Hamilton, and 
read as follows: 

‘His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Per- 
sia. desires to visit your university town 
to-day, en route for London by special, ar- 
riving at Cambridge Station about 1:10 
o’clock. Be prepared with escort and re- 
ception as far-as time allow.” 

Instantly everybody began tumbling over 
his fellow. The Town Clerk was sent for, 
and messages were dispatched to the Vice 
Chancellor, the members of the Corpora- 
tion, the volunteer officers, and the cook 
of St. Peter’s College kitchen. The Vice 
Chancellor hurried on his robes, the Alder- 
men and Councilors did ditto, the volun- 
teers donned their uniforms, and the cook 
began to poil and fry. 

Nor were the general public behindhand. 
Flagso were hung out and crowds gathered 
in the gtreet. Dr. Cookson, the Vice Chan- 


cellot, (irreverently known in those days a9 
‘“*Pisthal Jimmy,”’) made his way to the 
payer as fast as his dignity would permit. 
e or, Mr. T..H. Naylor, and the 
tion followed suit. A guard of honor 
and ‘carriages were in waiting, and soon 
everybody was there except the Shah. Then 
the news flew round that the railway offi- 
clals knew nothing about the special train, 
and, after a brief delay, it was apparent 
that the whole thing was a hoax. The 
perpetrators of -the hoax were never dis- 
covered, though two persons were after- 
ward freely mentioned in connection with 
it. In the year of grace 1873, the era of 
practical jokes was past, but had the au- 
hors of the Shah’s visit been alive in the 
days of. Theodore Hook, they might have 
lived in literature. et 
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IMPRISONED HIGH IN AIR. 


Details of What Happened When the 
Ferris Wheel Got Stuck, 


From The London Times, May 238. 

Up to midday yesterday a remarkable 
scene was witnessed in the grounds of the 
India and Ceylon Exhibition, Earl’s Court, 
on account of the sudden stoppage late the 
previous evening of the great wheel. Among 
the crowd which thronged the exhibition 
grounds were many friends and relatives of 
the unfortunate persons who, on Thursday 
night, ascended by means of the wheel into 
midair, and there remained for some six- 
teen hours. 

During Thursday evening the wheel went 
round as usual, and it was not until -short- 
ly before 9 o’clock in the evening that the 
machinery got out of gear. At this time 
the cars contained almost their full comple- 
ment of passengers, and it was estimated 
that the number of imprisoned persons was 
300. Of course, those occupying the tower 
ears were speedily liberated. At the usual 
hour the exhibition was closed, and ali ex- 
cept the friends and relatives of the people 
in the cars were ordered out of the grounds. 

During the night two of the company’s 
employes—old. sailors—climbed round the 
rim of the wheel and succeeded in convey- 
ing refreshment to the prisoners, who, by 
this time were in a cold and famished 
state. Many of the occupants of the cars 
were brought down by means of chairs, 
and appeared none the worse for their de- 
tention. It was early discovered by the 
management that the accident was due to 
one of the cogwheels which connect the 
chain of the wheel with’the engine house 
becoming in some way out of order. 

The passengers, some sixty or seventy in 
number, were liberated at midday yester- 
day, when, at last, the engineers, who had 
been engaged upon the work all the night, 
repaired the cog. and the great wheel was 
thus able to revolve. The prisoners, before 
leaving for their homes, were served with 
breakfast, at the expense of the company. 
The pool f is now once more in proper 
working order. 

Mr. H. 2, Heike. the Secretary to the 
Great Whee ompany, 
spondent that he was not in a position 
19 ay Genny ret eee guing to Haye 
cease Trevoly A ey. W ‘ 
an. inquiry. He further stated that. the 


wheel by finally made to revolve by work- 


gle gear. 





WILL TRY TO FIND THE BARBER, 


A New-Jersey Farmer Victim of 
Knockout Drops. 


A countryman who said his name was 
William Wooper was arraigned in Essex 
Market Police Court yesterday morning. 
He seemed half dazed, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that Magistrate Wentworth learned 
his story. He said he was a New-Jersey 
farmer who had come to New-York to see 
the Decoration Day parade. His father- 

-law, named McCarl, gave him $10 and a 
pares for this city. When he arrived here 
he got shaved, and tendered the ten-dollar 
bill in payment. This was on Friday night. 
The barber asked ‘him out to have a drink, 
He drank beer, and knew-nothing more. ; 

Policeman Curran of the Attorney Street 
Station found Wooper on the East Street 
docks, wandering aimlessly around and 
talking incoherently at 10 o’clock on Friday 


night. He had no money, coat, or waistcoat, 
and he did nat know what part of New- 

ersey he was from. 4g 
44 Officer can’t you find that barber?” 
questioned Magistrate Wentworth. “ He Is 
the man who should be a prisoner. I will 
commit this man temporarily to the care 
of the Commissioners of Charities, and do 
you make an effort to find the barber. 





A Friendly Whale. 
From the Portland, (Me.) Press. 

Capt. Beal of the schooner Charlotte M, 
Beal, at this port, reports that he was bee 
calmed for thirty-eight hours, during about 
twenty-four of which time a whale made 
things very lively for them. Suddenly the 
whale, at least sixty feet long, and a fine 
specimen generally, rose up out of the 
ocean ani manifested a decided disposition 
to cultivate their acquaintance. During 
several hours it remained alongside, fre- 


uently rubbing its sides against, the 
schooner. Capt. Beal tried to take sound- — 
ings, but his fourteen-pound lead wor a 
ee 


reat relief of all on board, the Bhi er 


ant when it came to urfac 
‘off rapidly. Capt. Beal 
sig aE ae 


inside by the whale at once. At last, 


* 
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The recent experiments in light opera 
seem to have encouraging results. Messrs. 
Steindorff and Ebert announce that the 
Spirited performance of “The Mikado” 
has been so well received at the American 
Theatre that it will be continued another 
Week, and the revival of ‘* Boccaccio” 
Geferred. Joseph F. Sheehan will take the 
place of Richie Ling*as Nanki Poo, but 


otherwise the cast will not be changed, 
Dorothy Morton, Flora Finlayson, and 
Charles Drew continuing in their credit- 
able impersonations of Yum-Yum, Katisha, 
and Koko. The performance is well worth 
hearing, whether you wish to renew ac- 
quaintance with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operetta or have never heard it. 

At Terrace Garden Mr. Eeumann an- 
mounces a novelty this week, Strauss’s 
“ Waldmeister,’ a recent work which has 
been very successful in Vienna. The entire 
company wil! be in the cast. This perform- 
ance, however, will not be given until 
Thursday night. The forepart of the week 
will be filled by Carl Zeller’s ‘‘ Der Vogel- 
haendler,” (‘The Tyrolean,’’) with Loewe 
as Adam, Alhes as Adeliade, Fraulein Wil- 
helma as Christel, Emi] Lunderman as the 
Baron, and Bertha Prins as Marie. 

The performances of the long familiar 
operettas, “‘Die Fledermaus” and “ Der 
Bettelstudent”’ last week were eminently 
euccessful. 

s.2 

Great pains have been taken by Mr. Pi- 
tou and Mr. W. T. Carleton in preparing 
for the Summer seasor of operetta at the 
Grand Opera House. This will be no fiy- 
by-night “‘snap.” We are assured that the 
company is well-organized and well-disci- 
plined, -as becomes one to which so fine 
ah artist and so experienced a manager 
as Mr. Carleton lends his name. Care has 
been taken with the scenery and costumes. 
Although the prices will be very low, the 
Various operettas will be produced in a 
complete manner. The company will in- 
clude, besides Mr. Carleton and his son, 
William P. Carleton, a young baritone of 
promise; Rena Atkinson, a soprano, who 
has been singing under Carleton’s direc- 
tion for two years; Marie Bell, Marion 
Langdon, Clara Wisdom, W. H. Hamilton, 
Thomas Ricketts, George W. Campbell, and 
M. C. Smith. 

The season will begin to-morrow night 
with “The Chimes of Normandy.” The 
vast foyer of the Grand Opera House will 
be arranged to look like a tropical garden 
and there_ices and cooling drinks will be 
served for a consideration in the waits, and 
the men may smoke. 

ss 

Once more the old truth of the wncer- 
tainty of the Imnresario’s lot is forced 
upon the public mind. Within a week or 
20 after the announcement that for the 
first time since its onening in 1883 the Met- 
ronolitan Orera House had been profitable 
to its Directors and opera had been given 
there for a whole season withont the usval 
pecuniary deficit, came the assignment for 
the benefit of their creditors of the firm of 
managers who have held the lease of the 
hon<e. 

While the onera ts not held to he a di- 
rect cause of Mr. Abbev’s financial troubles, 
the fact that onera, well done, generally 
Jeads to the embarrassment of ifs mana- 
ger. however much it mav cultivate the 
taste of his contemnoraries, is not to he 
evaded. Tmpresarioshinp is a woefullv dan- 
gerons thine. Since early in the centurv 
this hroad land has been an enticing field 
for the specniator in music and the drama, 
and many fortunes have been made here 
by artists As for the impresario, he has 
made his fortunes, too, but he has not 
gererally kept them. 

Stephen Price was the first noted Amer- 
fean @ntrenrenenr the Ahhev of the era 
of the 01d Park Theatre, Malihran, and E1- 
mund Kean, and, like the Abbey of to- 
day, distinguished for his daring and his 
integrity. Refore he retired to private l'fe 
thev gave him a monster benefit in Castle 
Garden. His associate for many vears, and 
his successor as manager of the Park The- 
atre, was Edmund Simpson. Late in life 
he was supported by an annuity of $1,500 
bought for him by generous fr‘ends. 

Ferdinand Palmo was New-York’s first 
great resident manager of Italian opera. 
He had made a fortune in his restaurant, 
near Duane Street, and the café des milles 
ecolonnes was one of the sights of the 
young city. But Palmo had a soul far 
above buttons, and he loved music. He 
built Palmo’s Opera House, on the site of | 
the public baths on Chambers Street, and in 
his old age he supported life feebly as a 
bartender. Maretzek and Strakosch were 
managers of opera in New-York who did 
much for the enjoyment of the people of 
their time, and were left stranded. Among 
American managers of great repute only 
one died rich, and P. T. Barnum frankly 
called himself a showman. No one thought 
of calling him an impresario, even in Jen- 
ny Lind’s time. He survived many pecun- 
jary calamities, and overcame them with 
his traveling but moral and educational 
show. 


That Mr. Abbey and his partners will re- 
cuperate and give us better opera, 
ever next season every one believes. But 
the lesson for them, and ail others in the 
same business, is to retire just when things 
are going their way. In 1893 Mr. Abbey 
was probably the most prosperous impre- 
gario in the world. May he be so again 
in 1897. 

‘ *.* 

Another impresario of opera who sank 
fortunes in his work here and in England 
is Col. James Henry Mapleson. He is on 
his feet again and full of his newest 
scheme, and London Figaro tells all about 
it. It seems that Col. Mapleson has been 
gome time in Italy—making Milan his head- 
quarters—selecting artists, and otherwise 
preparing for his ‘‘ New Imperial Opera” 
enterprise. He will open his season with 
this new company in New-York the begin- 
ning of next November, Figaro declares, 
and the artists he is getting together will 
be, if possible, even better than any he has 
had under his management in his palmiest 
days, all having a “‘ great Continenta)] rep- 
utation,” though their names and .fame 
ere not generally known in England and 
America. He will thus be the first to in- 
troduce to’ the Anglo-Saxon public singers 
who, in the lyric art, will create a new 
epoch. Figaro continues: 

“ Everything connected with the New Im- 

rial Opera Company will be new and of 

e best. The dresses will be sumptuous, 
and are all being specially made by the 
best workers and manufacturers in Milan; 
and in design and material are of the rich- 
est quality, euch as one used to see at Co- 
vent Garden when Sir Augustus Harris was 
struggling to obtain the suffrages of his 
subscribers, the admiration of the critics, 
and the plaudits of the public. New scen- 
ery is also being painted by the most emi- 
nent scenic painters of Italy and Vienna; 
and new operas of confirm merit will be 
presented to the patrons of the New Im- 
\pertal Opera during its tour in_ America 
: its season in London. Signor Giordano’s 
* Chenier’ has already been obtained 
‘by Col. Mapleson, and it is possible that 

igno’ vallo’s ~latest production, 

ron,’ will also be presented to the 
f New-York next Winter. =. 
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mirers of all the schools of music, from 
Bellini to Wagner, from Donizetti to Verdi, 
from Meyerbeer to Mascagni, and from 
Paer to Leoncavallo. A rumor reaches me 
that he contemplates giving Spontini’s ‘ La 
Vestale’ and Nicolai’s ‘ Le Vispe Comari di 
Windsor,’ (‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.’)"’ The ballet and chorus the Colcnel 
is going to bring from Milan, along with 
Signor Venturi, the Scala chorus master. 
The old Mapleson ring is in all this. 


o,* 


Raymond Roze, a son of Mme. Marie 
Roze, composed the music for Beerbohm 
Tree’s recent revival of *“‘ King Henry IV.” 
The musical critic of the London World 
says of it: “All the music at the Hay- 
market comes to the ear rather attenuated 
and remote, owing to the situation of the 
orchestra, and as every one was shrilly 
chattering in the entr’actes it, was diffi- 
cult to hear what was going on. But the 
music certainly fulfilled its purpose of 
heightening the effect of the play, and I 
heard distinctly a capital vcalstaff motif— 
fat and burly, and jocose wi.hal—on the 
brass in the overture. Mr. Roze seems to 
inherit some of the talent of his famous 
mother. The music in the battle scenes 
was admirably managed and highly sug- 
gestive without being obtrusive.”’ 

Joseph Bennett tel:s of a recent perform- 
ance of “‘ Julius Caesar’’ in which the song 
sung by the boy, Lucius, in Brutus’s tent 
was “ The Heart Bowed Down,”’ from the 
“Bohemian Girl.” Nobody laughed. 

Mr. Bennett also says, in The London 
Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ From South Wales come 
enthusiastic reports of the chorus, 900 
strong, which is to take part in the festival 
at Cardiff during the first two days of 
June. Such evidence comes naturally, of 
course, from local sources, but it appears 
that the conductor, Mr. August Manns, 
was, at a recent rehearsal, as much im- 
pressed by the quality of the Welsh voices 
as the late Sir Joseph Barnby used to be. 
He is reported to have said of the chorus: 
‘They sang from their souls and nothing 
seemed to tire their ardor. _* * The ten- 
ors were simply overpowering, their vol- 
ume being terrific.’ ” 

The twenty-sixth series of Richter con- 
erts in London this year must be stopped 
short June 8, as Dr. Richter must be at 
Bayreuth to conduct rehearsals. The Lon- 
don Times says ‘that the only positively 
new number in the first concert, May 18, 
‘consisted of the prelude and an entr’acte 
from Goldmark’s new opera, ‘Das Heim- 
chem am Herd,’ based on Dickens’s Christ- 
mas story. It is clear from both pieces that 
the success of Humperdinck’s fairy opera 
has prompted the Viennese composer to 
adopt themes of artless simplicity, and to 
treat them in a more or less elaborate 
way. The themes he has chosen are, either 
consciously or unconsciously, neariy re- 
lated to various well-known compositions, 
some being obviously traceable to tradi- 
tional tunes. 

“The almost lteral quotations from the 
dance of apprentices in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
from a number in Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ music, and other no 
less familiar sources can hardly be inten-’ 
tional, however, and it is undeniable that 
both the prelude and the interlude are 
sadly wanting originality. Some clever 
scoring, such as could hardly be absent 
from the work of so clever a writer for the 
orchestra as Goldmark, is forthcoming, no- 
tably in a passage doubtless meant to rep- 
resent the note of the ‘cricket on the 
hearth,’ and given to solo violins and flutes. 


The Run of “ El Capitan.” 

**E)] Capitan’ is drawing large audienzes 
at the Breadway Theatre, as it deserves 
to. Mr, Hopper will sing his .drinking song, 
and congratulate the gentleman who manip- 
ulates the cork popper in the orchestra, 
for the fiftieth time a week from to-mor- 
row night. Souvenirs will be distributed. 

June 11 will be Sousa night. John Philip 
Sousa, composer of the operetta, will leac 
the orchestra, and his famous band wil! 
appear on the stage. The following even- 
ing, June 12, the graduating and furlough 
classes of West Pont will attend the per 
formance with the Commandant and offi- 
cers of the United States Military Acade- 
my. The theatre will be appropriately dec- 
yrated with patriotic and military emblems 
and Mr. Hopper will doubtless have some 
fun with the cadets. he Broadway The- 
atre is now in its Summer dress. 





MICHIGAN BOY WHO HAS PROSPERED 


He Has Engaged in Mining in the 
West and in Australia. , 


From The Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 
C. P. Dickinson, who left Jackson about 


fifteen years ago for the far West, is now 
visiting his grandfather, D. R. Palmer of 
East Main Street. When he left here his 
capital amounted to but 2a small amount. 
After a decade and a half he returns rated 
as a millionaire and the owner of propert) 
of almost untold value. The San Francisc 
Call of April 11 contains a two-column por- 
trait of Mr, Dickinson, accompanied by the 
following interesting sketch: 


C. P. Dickinson, formerly of Jackson 
Mich., who for some time was engaged ir 
mining in Utah, Idaho, and Montana, sinc« 
1887 has been at. Perth,. Murchison, an 
Coolgardie, West Australia. He is a largs 
owner in the New-Chum and North New- 
Chum, in the Murchison district, the for- 
mer of which paid diviaends of $300,000 last 
year. The two mines have lately been con 
solidated, and British capital has becom: 
interested in the consolidation. Mr. Dick- 
inson is the owner of properties elsewhere 
in West Australia. 

Mr. Dickinson is an interesting talker. 
He has great faith in the mines of the Coo! 
gardie country, but says ‘the formations 
are so different from what they are in Cal- 
ifornia, or in any of the States or Terri- 
tories here, where he previously mined 
that no comparisons can be made. Th: 
formations are principally slate, granite, 
and dyerite. 

“As for the camps,”’ said Mr. Dickinson, 
“they are very lively, but they differ a 
ood deal from the mining camps here. Thi 
iquor business is so regulated that none o! 
the disastrous results ensue that are char- 
acteristic of the wild camps here. There 
are no dance houses, either. The camp: 
are well governed and life is safe. 

**T went out in 1887 with the late W. H. 
Patton to Broken Hill to do some_ con- 
centrating, and eventually went to Perth 
and the other camps. It is a wonderfw 
gold country. The formation is unlike any- 
thing here, and the conditions are entirely 
different. Some times gdid is found right 
on the top of the ground, the same as if 
you were to toss a twenty-dollar piece 


down here. 

“The deepest shafts there are now 
scarcely down 400 feet. Bailey’s° Reward, 
at Coolgardie, is the deepest, I believe, 
and I think it is about down to that depth. 
The Great Boulder mine at Coolgardie is 
turning cut about 4,000 ounces of gold 
a month. The average amount for that 
camp for the past year has been about 
20,000 ounces a month. 

“The Murchison district has been pro- 
ducing about 7,000 ounces a month. The 
various mines in which English capitalists 
are interested, are. represented by from 
£20,000,000 to £25,000,000 of stock. Great 
Boulder shares, which were of £1 value at 
par, are now worth £8, or $40 a share. 

“Perth, which I call my home, though 
I am interested in the camp, is nine miles 
from the port of Freemantle. It has from 
22000 to 25,000 population, some of it 
being floating. Murchison, which is north- 
west of Perth, about 1,500 miles, has about 
1,500 people, and Coolgardie has about 
25,000. It is north and a little east of 
Perth, and about 400 miles distant.” 

Mr. Dickinson is anxious to see Cripple 
Creek, about which he has heard. He will 
see it after a few days here, and may also 
spend a little time in Utah and other 
places froni which he has long been absent. 





The Japanese “ Tadaima.” 


From The National Review. 

My own experience of Japanese railways 
certainly did not give the idea that they 
were a businesslike people, e. g., a few 
regiments of guards, returning in triumph 
from Formosa last November, upset the 
whole service on the Tokaido (the main 
line in Japan) for a week, and the general 
management, even in normal times, would 


bring discredit on, say, the South Eastern 
at its worst. 

In their general mode of life, too, I can- 
not say that I observed any qualities which 
I should describe as businerslike—if wou 
want a thing done in a hurry, they answer 
“tadaima,” ‘all in a good time,” which 
means any time between now and the 
new year. When sightseeing, e. g., visiting 
a factory, after having seen one thing a 
pose invariably follows, during which one 
entertained to a s e and a cup of 
tea, which, though penpeees and pl 
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WHEY HAD GOOD LEAVERS’ 





HOW TIE NARKOW-GAUGE PROHIBI- 
TIONISTS WON AT PITTSBURG. 


The Silver-Plank Men Defeated by the 
Tactics of Their Opponents—The 
Woman Suffragist Ad. ocaties Like- 
wise Left in Mourning—Causes of 
the Bolt and the Formutiona of the 
National Party by the Leaders of 
the Opposition. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—Several of the 
leaders of both factions of the Prohibition 
Party are here on their way home from 
the Pittsburg Convention. Mr. J. H.' South- 
gate of Charlotte, N. C., who was put 
on the “ bolters’”’ ticket as Vice President 


with the Rev. Charles E. Bentley of Lin- 
coln, Neb., the defeated broad-gauge leader, 
as President, is one of them. He defines 
the ‘National Party’ (the name adopted 
by the bolters) as Populism with Prohibi- 
tion attached. This definition is amply 
borne out by the platform,which not only in- 
cludes free silver and the issue of legal- 
tender paper ‘in sufficient volume to meet 
all the demands of legitimate business in- 
terests,’’ but also Government control of 
railroads and telegraph lines, the election 
of the President and Senators by the people, 
non-sectarian schools, and half a dozen 
other “isms,” for which certain organi- 
zations contend. 

It is the avowed purpose of the ‘ Na- 
tional Party’ to send a delegation to the 
meeting places of both the great National 
Conventions to attempt to force these is- 
sues upon each of them. The free-silver 
and unlimited greenback plank was really 
the bone of contention. It was a Nebraska 
movement to force the Nebraska Populist 
platform upon the Prohibition Convention. 
St. John of Kansas and others declared in 
advance of the convention that if a free- 
silver plank were not adopted they would 
not support the ticket. 

Those who were present at Pittsburg 
speak with admiration of the way in which 
the single-plank anti-free-silver men man- 
aged matters under the leadership of Prof. 
Dickie of Michigan, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, and Dr. Funk of Brook- 
lyn, Chairnfan of the Committee on Reso- 
tutions, - 

On the question of tabling the minority 
report, which had free silver as its cor- 
nerstone, they carefully concealed their 


full strength. Under the pretext of not 
wishing to enforce gug law a great many 
of them voted against tabling the report, 
and this apparentiy gave the silver men a 
majority of 188 on a test vote. This threw 
the silver men off their guard, and they 
thought the convention theirs. 

_ Meantime the single-plank men were do- 
ing active missionary work. They took the 
undecided delegates into corners and told 
them that with free silver in the platform 
the 27,000 prohibition votes in the State of 
New-York, which defeated James G. Blaine 
in 1884, would go back to the Republican 
Party; that Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
even Maine: could no longer be depended 
upon to give any appreciable support to 
the cause, and that in the State in which 
they were now meeting, and which had 
hitherto so effectively aided the movement, 
a Prohibition candidate on a free-silver 
platform would scarcely command 500 votes. 
When the decisive vote on the adoption of 
the silver owen was taken delegates from 
all these States, and from Virginia, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Llinois swung into 
line and converted the supposed free-silver 
majority of 188.into a single-plank ma- 
joritv of 40. 

The handling of the woman-suffrage ques- 
tion was equally adroit. This plank stood 
first on the list of issues not distinctly pro- 
It was necessary to get rid of 
t in some way if the single-p!ank platform 
was to be carried out. But how? ‘To vote 
on it directl would be dangerous and 
might upset the Whole narrow-gauge plan. 


: The woman suffragists of both sexes were 


numerous in the convention, and some of 
them Were among the most vigorous of its 
orators. They had the prestige of previous 
platforms .to sustain- them, in which a fe- 
male suffrage plank had always been in- 
cluded. On a direct vote it was clear that 
woman suffrage would carry. The perma- 
nent Chairman, O. W. Stewart of Lllinvis, 
(himself a free-coinage man,) suggested a 
way out of the difficulty. He promised Dr. 
Funk, the one-plank or narrow-gauge Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, to 
tet the vote on free silver decide the course 
of the convention. If free silver went 
through, the broad-gauge men were to have 
charge and run in all the rest of their 
platform. If silver was beaten, the narrow- 
gauge men were to have their wav. 

In making this agreement, Stewart be- 
lieved the silver men had it all their own 
own way, but he loyally held up to his 
agreement after they were defeated. When 
the seventh plank, declaring that no citi- 
zen should be denied the right to vote on 
account of sex, was reached, Chairman 
Stewart suggested that in order to facili- 
tate business the convention should pro- 
ceed at once to the silver plank and get 
it out of the way. This was accomplished 
only too effectually, and before the conven- 
tion could go back to woman suffrage, Mr. 
Patton of Illinois was recognized by Stew- 
irt and sprang his single plank prohibi- 
tion platform as a ‘substitute for every- 
thing recommended by both the majority 
and the minority of the Committee on Res- 
alitions. 

The silver men were so completely dazed 
by the unexpected and crushing defeat they 
had just received that they did not even 
Aare to call the roll on~Patton’s motion. 
Had they done so the women suffrage peo- 
ple would have rallied to their support 
ind might have saved the day for them. 
But they let Patton’s motion go through 
by a rising vote in such a turbulent con- 
vention that no one could tell who was 
voting and who was not, and then began 
their preparations to belt. 

Subsequently the regulars attempted to 
placate the women’s rights people by 
adopting the female suffrage plank, which 
they had omitted frem their platform, in 
the shape of a simple declaratory resolution 
of opinion. This they passed almost unan- 
{mously, but Mrs. Helen Gougar and other 
female suffrage advocates refused to be 
comforted, and joined the “ National Par- 
ty” 

As the delegates left the hall to join this 
bolters’ gathering they marched out al- 
most evenly paired, male and female, as if 
going into an ark. Some idea of the heter- 
ogeneous elements which entered into the 
composition of this new party can be de- 
rived from the fact that Coxey’s “ cyclone” 
on presenting h‘mself was promptly ad- 
mitted a delegate from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Ex-Gov. St. John told the bolters 
that the regular convention had been 
“bought up by Wall Street.”’ : 

One feature of the next prohibition cam- 
paign is likely to be a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the eause in Southern States, where 
so much dissatisfaction prevails against the 
dominant parties. Delegates from Tennes- 
see, Texas, and other Southern States as- 
sured the convention that with women suf- 
frage and all other “isms” eliminated 
from the platform they could make a 
strong and possibly a successful fight in 
the South, and that all the churches would 
be open to them. The men who gave these 
assurances were prcmninent white preachers. 
There were no colored delegates in the con- 
vention from Southern tates. All the 
a brethren present came from the 

est. ' 


A Famous Book Is “ Ossian.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

In his book on ‘The Study of Celtic 
Literature,’’ Arnold showed that one of the 
qualities which the English people admire 
most in some of their great poets is the 
very quality which above all others is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Celtic 
bards, and that Ossian in particular is sat- 
urated and pervaded with the quintessence 
of this trait. To denote the characteristic 
trait of Celtic poetry Arnold used the word 


Titanism. No one has defined Titanism, 
but it has been caricatured in the saying, 
“The Celtic mind seems always sailing 
nowhere under full sail.” ‘ 

Those who wished to know the full mean- 
ing of the word were recommended to dis- 
cover it by devout study of Byron and 
Keats. ‘‘ And where did they get it?” asks 
Arnold. “The Celts,” he answers, “are 





the prime authors of this vein of piercing’ 


regret and passion, of this Titanism in 
poetry. A famous book, Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian,’ carried in the last centu this 
vein like a flood of lava through Warope. 
* * * Make the part of what is forged, 
modern, tawdry, spurious, in the book as 
large as you like, there will still ‘be left a 
residue of the very soul of the Celtic genius 
in it, and which has the proud distinction 
of having brought this soul of the Celtic 
genius into contact with the genius of the 
nations = i tie pa ong Balan ‘all 
our poetry . ite y Morven 
echoing Lora and = sae with its silent 
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Written in Microscopical Letters ana 
Showing Precocious Talent. 


A correspondent of The London Times 
has this to say about the newly discov- 
ered Bronté manuscripts, to which Harold 
Frederic recently referred in his dispatches 
to this paper: 

“The prevailing ‘boom’ in Bronté lit- 
erature has had one very natural result— 
it has considerably increased the commer- 
cial value of Bronté letters. Nearly all the 
Bronté manuscripts are known to be in 
safe keeping, and their appearance in the 
market is a very remote contingency. 
Bronté collectors have lately been scouring 
every locality in Great Britain and Ireland 
likely to contain even so unconsidered a 
trifle as an unpublished page of manuScript, 
and, although these efforts have not proved 
entirely barren, the results are compara- 
tively sma!l. 

“During the coming month there will be 
offered for sale here three hitherto un- 
known manuscripts by Charlotte Bronté. 
The first of these was written in 1830, 
when she was only fourteen years old; the 
second in 1833, and the third in 1836, at the 
age of twenty. They are of the same class 


as the manuscripts described by Mrs. Gas- 7 


kell, of one of which she gives a fac sim- 
ile page in her ‘ Life’ of Charlotte Bronté, 
and respecting which she says: 

‘* He (Patrick Branwell) was associated in many 
of his sister's plays and amusements. These 
were mostly of a sedentary and intellectual 
nature. I have had a curious pack confided to 
me, containing an immense amount of manu- 
script in an inconceivably small space—tales, 
dramas, poems, romances, written principally 
by Charlotte, in a hand which it is almost im- 
possible to decipher without the aid of a magni- 
fying glass. + 

“Mrs. Gaskell then gives a list of the 
works ‘as a curious proof how early the 
rage for literary composition had seized 
upon her,’ but neither of the three manu- 
scripts hereafter described figures in that 
list. Mrs. Gaskell goes on to say: 

‘The quality strikes me as of singular merit 
for a girl of thirteen or fourteen. * * When 
she gives way to her powers of creation her 
fancy and her language alike run in riot, some- 
times to the very borders of apparent delirium. 
* * * Children leading a secluded life are often 
thoughtful and dreamy. * * * The accidental 
meeting with strange faces and figures are 
sometimes magnified by them into things so deep 
ly significant as to be almost supernatural. 

“The first of the manuscripts in ques- 
tion is called ‘ Albion and Marina; a Tale 
by Lord Wellesley, the Principal Part Pos- 
sessing Fact for a Foundation,’ and is de- 
scribed as being ‘published and sold by 
Serjeant Tree and all other booksellers in 
the Glass Town, Paris.’ This manuscript 
runs to sixteen pages, each measuring two 
and a half inches by one and a half inch, 
ani is written in characters almost micro- 
scopical; the Duke of Wellington figures in 
this tale as the Duke of Strathellecray— 
‘every ear in the world has heard his 
fame, and every tongue could bear testi- 
mony to it.’ 

“The second manuscript has for its title 
‘ Arthuriana; or, Odds and Ends, Being a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse by Lord Charles A." F. Welles- 
ley." This is also written in microscopical 
characters, on twenty pages, measuring 
four and a half inches by three and five- 
eighths inches, and her full signature, 
‘Charlotte Bronté’ occurs three times in 
the manuscript, ‘C. Bronté’ twice, and 
‘C. B.’ once, and in each instance dated 
1833. In this, as in the previous manu- 
scripts, there is again evidence of the ex- 
traordinary predilection of Charlotte Bronté 
for the Duke of Wellington and his fam- 
ily. Mrs. Gaskell refers to this in her 
‘ Life,”, and observes, with reference to it, 
‘the Duke of Wellington was their [Char- 
lotte’s and her sister’s] demigod. Did Char- 
lotte want a knight errant or a devoted 
lover, the Marquis of Deuro or Lord Charles 
Wellesley came ready to her hand.’ 

“The third and latest of these three un- 
published manuscripts is entitled ‘ Passing 
Events,’ and extends to thirty-six pages, 
measuring seven and a half inches by four 
and a half inches; it is signed in the mid- 
dle, ‘C. Bronté, April 2, ’36.’ This {fs a re- 
markable philosophical and political tale 
of considerable length, interspersed with 
verse, supposed to be written by, Lord 
Charles Wellesley, in which Lord and Lady 
Elbrington, the Duchess of Wellington, 
Lords Douro and Castlereagh appear. A 
King and Queen of Assyria figure also, to- 
gether with his Grace Arthur Augustus 
Adrian, who ‘unites a fatuity, an imbecil- 
ity, obtuse Dutch stupidity, a gross, grov- 
eling vacuity,’ &c., and there can be but 
little doubt that William IV., Queen Ade- 
laide, and the Duke of Cumberland were 
the originals, 

“From the foregoing exceedingly brief 
summary some idea will be obtained of the 
interest of the three manuscripts whose ex- 
fstence was unknown even to Mrs. Gas 
kell. As a contribution to the story of the 
literary development of Charlotte Bronté’s 
earlier career they are unquestionably of 
the greatest possible interest and impor- 
tance, being, in fact, unimpeachable evi- 
dence of the wonderful powers of the girl- 
hood of the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre.’ It 
only remains to be said that until quite re- 
cently these manuscripts were in the pos- 
session of a descendant of the family re- 
siding in the west of England.” 





EX-GOY. BROWN SAT ON HIS TRUNK. 


, 


And So He Always Got the Right 
Train in Europe, 


From The Baltimore American. 

Ex-Gov. Brown Is arranging his affairs 
preparatory to his departure for Europe 
on June 6. He said yesterday that he ex- 
pected to meet a number of Baltimoreans 
during his trip abroad. He intends to spend 
some time in Buda-Pesth, and to study the 
model street railway of that city. The ex- 
Governor says he can speak no language 
except English, but in his travels abroad 
heretofore has managed to get along quite 
well. Said he: “I have found that there is 
but one safe rule in traveling abroad, and 
that is to imitate the elephant, and follow 
your trunk. In my former travels I made 
it a point to get my trunk checked through, 
or registered, as they call it. Then I kept 
my eye on that trunk. When I saw the 
baggageman put my trunk on a car I at 
once got into that train and took a forward 
seat, where I could see the baggage car 
docr. Whenever I saw the baggageman 
take my trunk out of the car I got off. In 
this way I never made a mistake, though I 
could not speak the language of the coun- 
try I was traveling in and had no inter- 
preter. 

“On one occasion I was at the station 
in Berne, Switzerland. The station was a 
union affair, and so many trains were gom- 
ing and going that I got uneasy, for fear 
that I would get on the wrong train. So I 
sat on my trunk and waited. While I was 
sitting there I was approached by a young 
lady, who, like myself, could speak Eng- 
lish only. She wanted to know which train 
to take. I told her to do as I was doine— 
sit on her trunk. She did so. I gave the 
same adwice to a man, and both of them 
went right. It’s the only safe rule, for the 
baggage generally goes right.” 





Prave Capt. Cock. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

A terrible trial came for the packets on 
the outbreak of the American war in 1812, 
The French privateers, well-found though 
they were and manned with desperate men, 
were child’s play to the American, which 


were twice as powerful and manned by Eng- 
lish deserters. Where English frigates were 
overmatched, it is hardly surprising that 
the little ckets should have gone to the 
wall. And yet they fought even against 
overwhelming odds with a desper- 
ate courage and ah obstinancy remarka- 
ble even among British seamen. Capt. Cock 
in the Townsend, with a crew of thirty- 
two men and four passengers, fought against 
two American privateers simultaneously for 
more than three hours before he would con- 
sent to surrender. 

Each of his assailants was superior to 
him singly in strength, and the two carried 
together nearly five times his weight of 
metal and seven times his strength of men. 
Yet even when they had battered the packet 
into a wreck, when half its crew was in 
the surgeon’s hands. and when she was act- 
ually in a —— state, Cock only with 

reat reluctance hauled down his colors. 

e had _ repelled countless attempts 
te board, and it was hard to have 
to yield to sheer weight of metal. 
The Townsend was so heavily shat- 
tered that the Americans, finding her not 
worth keeping, restored her for a small 
sum to her Captain, who duly brought her 
into her destination, though without the 
mail for which he had struggled so gallant- 
ly. Cock lived to ht two or three more 
actions before he died, worn out with 
wounds and hard work. His name should 
be remembered at the Post Office, for no 
man ever made a nobler fight for his mail. - 





A Gratuitous Suggestion. 
; From The Chicago Tribune. 
The project to found .a home for aged 
gripmen in New-York should be extended to 
‘those who have lost their grip, #0 as to 
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BRO\TE MANUSCRIPTS. 





ART JUDGES DISGUSTED 





BY THE SELECTION OF THE DESIGN 
FOR THE GEN. SHERMAN STATUE. 


Leoks as if the Army ot the Tennessee 
Had Imterded from the First to 
Give the Prize to Mr. Smith’s 
Model—Effect It May Have on Fut- 
ure Art Committees—Plenty of 
Old Cannon for the Grand Army 


of the Republic. —_ 


WASFINGTON, May 20.—American artists 
will be very much disgusted, and properly 
so, with the decision just reached by the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, by 
which the model of an equestrian statue of 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, to cost about $90,000, 


made by Carl Rohl Smith of Chicago, was 
preferred over models designed by three 
other sculptors, and pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be in every way superior 
to the model chosen for completion. 

When the committee of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee and the committee 
representing the Government submitted this 
matter to competition, it was with the as- 
surance to the competing artists that the 
art committee, selected from the Sculptural 
Society, would have something to say 
about the decision at every stage up to the 
determination upon the model to be ac- 
cepted. But the committee of the Sculpt- 
ural Society was simply called in to give 
the competition a sort of start. It was 
permitted to come over here in January, 
when twenty-two models wére revealed, 
and to select four from which it was con- 
sidered proper that a statue should be de- 
veloped. The selections made were of the 
models of P. W. Bartlett, J. Massey Rhind, 
and two by Mr. Niehaus. As it was consid- 
ered rather too favorable to Mr. Niehaus 
to permit him to have two models in the 
final competition, the Art Committee dis- 
placed one of the Niehaus models, and in 
its place put ome of the very admirable 
models of Mr, Partridge, which had prop- 
erly elicited approval from all who saw 
them. 

Then the committee of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee came along. It was 
made up of officers who had served with 
Sherman. There were no artists and prob- 
ably no men with art education on the com- 
mittee. Some one on the committee had a 
resolution in his mind which he was de- 
termined to carry out. It contemplated the 
award of the prize to ‘‘some good Western 
man,” and a Western man defived the 
benefit of it. Partridge’s model was set 
aside by this committee of soldi--s, and 
the model of Carl Rohl Smith o: aicago 
was substituted. This was an ominous in- 
dication. As the so-caued competition/ is 
reviewed, it looks as though Carl Rohl 
Smith had been chosen to be the sculptor 
of the statue before the competition began, 
and that he would have won if he had 
made quite the worst model of the twenty- 
six uncovered in January, or even if he had 
made no model at all. 

*,* 

Fifty years from this time, when the 
bronze joke selected by Gen. Dodge’s com- 
mittee shall have been a subject for ridi- 
cule about half a century, competent judges 
will wonder when they compare the win- 
ning statue with the rejected models of 
Bartiett, Niehaus, and Rhind, either one of 
which would have been creditable and 
worthy of preservation. But there is an- 
other thing, and a more important one, for 


consideration at once. This miscarriage of 
what was supposed to be an honest compe- 
tition will deter many aspirants from en- 
tering upon future competitions for the 
honor of supplying art objects in the col- 
lection at the Capitol. Tne suspicion that 
an announced competition is not td be a 
competition at all, but a proceeding susp!- 
ciously like a bunko game, in which the 
aid of artists is solicited and the advice 
of .competent judges is invited to reach 
conc.usions only to be disregarded in favo: 
of a preconceived opinion, not to be _ in- 
fluenced by any merit that may be devel- 
oped in a co.npetition, will keep away men 
who would otherwise participate in a strife 
in which the prize was to be conferred, not 
upon “some good Western man,” but upon 
the best sculptor or painter. 

The feelings of the advisory committee— 
Messrs St. Gaudens, Warner, Post, and 
Price—may be imagined. ‘lo those who do 
not know the history of this business it 
will look as though they were not men of 
———— at all; that they did not know 
go work from bad; that they were select- 
ed by men of as poor judgment as them- 
selves to represent a body of men sup- 
posed to inciude the genius and the skill 
of the country, and that the event proved 
them to be none of these things, and the 
society they represent a melancholy lot of 
pretenders. They cannot live to tell the 
people who wonder at Smith’s soggy horse 
and his groups of commonplace supporting 
soldiers that the artist competitors were 
participating in a game ‘in which there 
was something like loaded dice used: that 
the Sacer excepting the successful 
one, hever had the slightest chance of 
winning, and that the man who had not at- 
tracted their attention at all had won be- 
fore he made the first stroke on his clay 
model. Messrs. St. Gaudens, Warner, Post 
and Price may still be candidates for oc- 
cupation as judges of competitions for Gov- 
ernment work, but it would be well to heur 
from them before deciding about it. 

** 

The “constant reader” of The Congres- 
sional Record who does not live in Wash- 
ington may have had his curiosity excited 
during the present session by the frequent 
recurrence of paragraphs nrentioning bills 
to authorize the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to give or lend to 
Grand Army posts in different parts 
of the country a certain number of 


condemned cannon or condemned cannon 
balls. Such bills have been unusually nu- 
merous. The number of them gave rise, 
early in the session, to jokes about the ne- 
cessity of increasing the capacity of found- 
ries for the manufacture of condemned 
cannon and ammunition. It did not seem 
ve to the uninformed that there could 

e sO many condemned cannon.available as 
to meet the demands made by these bills. 

But it seems that there are plenty of 
them, although a few years ago the War 
and Navy Departments reported to the Con- 
gress, when the Grand Army posts were 
making applications for cannon and cannon 
balls with. which to adorn cemeteries, that 
the supply was exhausted. The increase 
has been provided, not by special manu- 
facture, but by the provision of. modern 
guns for use in the army and the navy, and 
the rejection of obsolete ordnance. Visit- 
ors.to navy yards must have noticed in all 
the yards stacks of odd-looking guns, most- 
y of large calibre. Until the gun yard at 

ashington began to turn out modern 
built-up guns of long range and great power 
of penetration, even at the longest. ranges 
practicable, the old Parrott and Dahlgren 
guns had to be kept in reserve, as 
these were the only guns available 
with which to make a pretense of de- 
fending our coasts and fortifications in case 
of emergency. Now, however, the Wash- 
ington Yard for the navy and-the Water- 
vliet shops for the army are turning out 
guns that are of good power relatively to 
the guns which may be opposed to them in 
case of hostilities, and the stocks of guns 
and ammunition piled up in the army store- 
houses and navy yards are of no more use 
and may safely be given or loaned to the 
Grand Army men, to be planted near the 
graves of men who used these guns when 
they were of the best. 

,* 

The honor that was extended to Com- 
modore George W. Melville, United States 
Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Engineering 
in the Navy Department, by the presenta- 
tion to the United Service Club of Phila- 
delphia of his bust in bronze, is one de- 


served by the man thus per peten tes, and 
is creditable to the men who suggested and 
carried out the idea. To those who know 
the man, there is much more of him than a 
faithful and eae ry officer, with a genius 
for his calling that keeps pace with the 
wonderful march of engineering eevee 
ment. He is as much a soldier as any offi- 
cer of the line, and no greater proof of this 
is needed than“to read Melville’s story of 
the voyage of the Jeannette and the search 
for the De Long party, lost in tne delta of 
the Lena. Melville’s thorough familiarity 
with his business, his conspicuous abilit 

as an executive officer, and, above all 
things, his driving disposition, which came 
by nature, account as much for what he 


his edu-. 
ll 





music, tobacco factory, Old G 
certs, dancing, flugroscope, 


——_————— 


beg to be permitted to ae Say Melville 
although some of the men who thus @sked 
to go with Melville had not been on friend- 
ly terms with him, and had resented his 
pty manners and his resentment of 
civil interference with what he considered a 
naval expedition. There can be little doubt 
that it ,;was because he was the best sailor 
that his boat reached shore safely and with 
his crew prepared to face the rigors they 
suffered afterward, to which facts the party 
owed their Hves. 

And it seems entirely probable that it was 
owing to the energy with which he pushed 
forward to Balcom and Belun, as soon as 
he could crawl, that early news was re- 
ceived of the condition of the party, the 
death of De Long and his companions, and 
the disappearance of Ensign Chipp. The 
story of his Winter search for De Long 
and his companions is a wonderful revela- 
tion of untiring effort and soldierly endur- 
ance, His account of the burial of De 
Long and his companions under what was 
intended to be a permanent tomb of the 
rocks and ice of the delta is a pathetic 
poem, plainly and unpretentiously told, and 
the reader of it shares with the author the 
resentment he felt at the violation of the 
eairn bv curious sensation hunters and the 
mistaken sentiment that afterward led to 
the transportation of the bodies from Si- 
beria to the United States for reburial. 

+. * 
. : 

Lieut. Samuel C. Lemly, who has just 
been confirmed as Captain and Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, and who will 
hold that office until 1900, occupies an 
anomalous position. Although a Lieutenant, 
and standing in January 113 on the list of 
that grade, his last cruise was made in 1890. 
He has had but eleven years of sea service 
since he entered the Naval Academy, in 
1869, yet his official power is exercised over 
all the officers superior to him in the navy. 

This is an accident of the system, and, of 
course, could not have been contrived by 
Gapt. Lemly. It comes about as a result 


of his devo.ion to law and the application 
of law to naval administration. It requires 
half a page of the Congressional Directory 
to outline his duties. There are nearly 350 
officers superior to Lieut. Lemly, but this 
subordinate officer of the navy is required 
to look after all court-martial cases from 
the beginning to the end; to look after ail 
boards of promotion and retirement; to pre- 
pare the general orders announcing the re- 
sult of courts-martial; to prepare all the 
correspondence touching these matters; to 
prepare all advertisements for contracts 
for new vessels; to consider and report upon 
all matters referred to him relating to 
questions of law, regulations, and discipline 
requiring the department’s action; to con- 
strue the meaning of the regulations, in- 
cluding those relating to rank or. prece- 
dence or to appointments or promotions, 
commissiens and retirements, and to give 
opinions when called upon to do so by the 
Department of Justice and the Court of 
Claims. With duties so multifarious and 
difficult it is scarcely a wonder that the 
legal department of the navy continues to 
be unreformed, and the thing that passes 
with it for justice a pretty poor substitute 
for the article that is meted out in land 
courts, >. G. D. 


TRAPS SET FOR CRITICS. 





Artists Make Promises, Win Praise, 
and Then Fail to Justify It. 


George Moore in The London Chronicle. 

It has happened to me on more than one 
occasion to pick out pictures by painters 
whose work*and whose names were un- 
known to me, and to praise these pictures 
in no measured terms. The pleasure of 
discovery leads one easily into exaggera- 
tion. Desire to stretch a helping hand to 
one who, perchance, is in need of one, 
tempts the critic into the perilous paths of 
prophecy. 

More than one painter, however, has 
brought me sharply to book and made me 
regret my indiscretions, egregiously fail- 
ing to justify my praise—or shall I say ré- 
pudiating my praise?—by painting 
thing wholly ridiculous and exhibiting it 
in the face of the world on the first occa- 
sion. I could give three instances of shame- 
ful affronts, but the last will suffice. 

It was a painter of the name of Symons, 
or Symonds. He exhibited last year a 
nice quiet study of the head of an elderly 
lady. I liked it, but, remembering former 
deceptions, I praised cautiously, resolved 
to wait till I had seen more of Mr. 
Symonds’s work before—forgive the slang— 
‘“*I went a buster.” 

The trap set by the man to catch the 
critic was nicely baited—a head exhibited 
last Autumn in the Exhibition of the Soci- 
ety of Painters. True, it presented little 
likeness to the Academy portrait. This 
ought to have warned me; sudden divaga- 
tions of style are by no means signs of 
genius. It was a head pa:nted in the man- 
ner of Mr. Watts, reddish brown, low in 
tone—just the sort of thing that would 
tempt me, and I fell headlong into the 
temptation. ; 

I refer the curious to the introductory 
which I contributed to ‘‘ The Year’s Art. 
The severely logical will aver that I shou:d 
have seen that the portrait were merely a 
pleasing appearance, that it was lacking 
in serious foundation. Everything is inevi- 
table after it has happened. but listen to 
my tale. F 4 

As I strayed in the new gallery this year 
from one bad picture to another, the utter 
dreariness of a certain little girl in gar- 
ments composed entirely of chalk and white 
powder attracted mv wandering gaze, and, 
moved by some morbid curiosity, I peered 
into the corners to discover the name of 
the painter—Symonds! ‘‘ Great heavens,” 
{ murmured, ‘is it possible?’’ Apparently 
such things are possibie, but none could. 
detect the very faintest likeness between 
this dreadful child and the beautiful por- 
trait of last year. I had been ‘landed 
again.”’ 

“However great our misfortunes, philoso- 
phy offers us a calm refuge, and I reflected 
on the words of* Degas. ‘“‘ Any one,” he 
said to me once, ‘‘can have talent at five 
and twenty; the great thing is to have 
talent when you are fifty.” On another oc- 
easion he said: “* Any one, given the mood 
and the circumstnnce, can do a nice sketch, 
but only a great man can work on his 
sketch for six mohths, preserving his orig- 
{nal intention all the while. 

How very true! Of course. Every one 
has talent once in their lives, but so much 
talent is required to preserve a little talent 
intact through a space of years! Then there 
are the circumstances of daily life; there 
is society, like a wolf on the watch to de- 
your; there is the corrupt desire of money, 
and the vulgar taste cf those who employ 
the artist; there is sct much to obstruct 
the development of a ttient. 

But Mr. Guthrie did sot deceive me. Do 
{ remember the thrill his flaxen-haired lady 
in a purple dress gave me ten years ago as 
I crawled half dead through a murderous 
salon on a burning July day? Weary as I 
was, I rushed for the catalogue. Guthrie! 
the name was unknown tec’ me. _Mr. Guth- 
rie has wabbled a bit, has painted some 
bad pictures, but he has peirtted some sub- 
lime ones, and has more than justified my 
appreciation. I offer him my best thanks. 

In spite of the bitterest experiences we 
perforce repeat our mistakes; such is the 
nature of man; and I confess that I am 
even now tempted to indiscreethy praise the 
work of a man whose work I meet for the 
first time.. ‘‘The Building of the New 
House,” by Mr. Lewis G. Fry, seems to me 
quite a charming picture. The red brick 
rises-so bright and fanciful amid the trees 
There is a little enchantment irt the soft 
diffused sunlight, the red brick grows soft 
and tender, it shimmers in the light. Go 
and look at it, and wonder if it be # happy 
accident in a twenty-fifth year or the be- 
ginning of a valid talent. 


some- 





Theodore Hook’s Acceptances to Dine. 
From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Fulham to wit: Tuesday. 
Worshipful Sir—You shall have my body 
before you at your chambers in Gray’s 
Inn at 6 of the clock to-morrow afternoon, 
whereof I will not fail at my peril. Wit- 
ai aeh as: SECU THEOPHILUS CIBRBER. 
Broderipus Mnximus— * * * [ will tur- 
telize with you Wednesday. 


in truth and in drink, 
<sahg TT HH: 








AMUSEMENTS, 


PROCTOR’S PLEASURE | 


PALACE, 
Adm. to all 25c. Orch. Chairs 25c. sex. 
Grand Ballet, Varieties, and Novelt/.es. 
Roof Garden Open ret Midnight. 
PROCTOR’S THEATRE, 23d St. 
11 to 11. Family Circle, 15c. 
Ross 


Oreck, Chairs and Bale. 25c. 
S: & Fenton, Watson & Hutch- 
ings, Felix Haney; Bis Co. 
2d Week of the 
CASINO. IMMENS)< HIT! 
Canary & Lederer’s 


8d Annual Review IN GAY NE W-YORK. 


ROO | GREAT SUNDAY 1IIIGHT BILL! 
GARDEN |Marion Manola-Masa a, John Mason, 
TO-NIGHT! ; 


and a number qf others. 
GRAND CUBAN AMERIC 
MADISON SQUARE G 
el IF Say 4, day and niet t 
grin 8 , insurge 
, Cuban C songs 


— 


58TH ST. 
12 TO 12. 


25¢. 





N FAIR, 
RDEN, 
11:45 P. M. 








Every business man should have 
one of our business suits! 

A choice of blue and black Eng- 
lish Serges. including a large variety 
of Seotch and English Cheviots. 
They are well cut, made and 
trimmed, costing but $16.00. 

These goods compare favorably 
to those costing from $40.00 to $50.00 
elsewhere. 
Special importation of large plaids 
for bicycle wear. 

Suit to order, $12.00. 

Money back, present protection! 
Our written guarantee warranting 
clothes to wear satisfactorily one 
vear, is future protection ! 


Samples, Fashion Review, Measuring Guide, 
Tape, &c., given or mailed to any address. 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway and 9th St. 


, AMUSEMENTS, 








b 2D 
The Mystic Sensation of the Century 
The Prince of Conjurors, 

K ASSISTED BY MRS. 
most approaching the supernatural. 
THE BLUE ROOM, 
Orange trees grow from seed and bear fruit! 
Creation of men .and women out of thin air! 
tion of human beings into air on a 
RRILLIANTLY LIGATED STAGE. 
The Acme ot Occultism 
THE NEWEST ‘ FAD” 
CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCE 
: ieee 
lon Square Theatre 
Un UGLY Gall G, 
Devoted to high-Class Vaudeville. 
Three Belevinas, Pat Reitl:, 
AND 40 OTHER STACS., 


WEEK 
$ 
A marvelous, mysterious exhibition of magic, ak 
The most inexplicable illusions ever conceived} 
Projection of astrak. bodies and complete dissolu- 
The entire entertainment 
Ty eer 
3B. F Kejih’s Orginal dea 
; 

Is JP. RGIS UP Oilldi iGé 
at Mr. Neith’s Beuntifal New 
ENNIE YEAMANS 

4 4 Hes 
JENNI ANANS, 
Prices, 50c., 25c.; Nocn to 11 P. af 


w ata & 
OX Seats, op 


BROADWAY Theatre. Mer. . A. MeCorm’ck. 
Handsomest f 2 in the City. 
7th Week of the great comic opera success 


EL CAPITAN, 


by John Phil'p Sous ries ixlein. presented 
ON A SCALE OF UNE iD SPLENDOR by 


DEWOLFHOPPER 


Matinée Saturdz 
JUNE &. 50TH PERFORMANCE 
Beautiful, costly, and useful Souvenirs. 
a a SOUSA NIGHT. 
The Band will appear in 
second act. 
re as. WEST POINT 


Seats now selling, $1.50, $1.00, 


and Coolest 


, ay 
t i 


har 
CAMPi 


Evenings at 8:15. 
MONDAY, 


Ly at 2. 


entire Sousa the: 
NIGHT, 
50c. 


MADISON SQUARE 
ROGF GARD=N. 


Largest and handsomest roof garden in the world, 


HIS SUNDAY EVE. AT 8. 
GRAND CONCERT. 

Lilly Post, Press Eldridge, 
Cora Routt, Falke & Semon, 
The Four Gardners, Varse & V aughn, 
Giimore & Leonard, Claflin Sisters. 
Louis Fealkowski, 

Gustave d@’Aquin and enlarged orchestra. 
Admission, 50c.; Reserved Seats, $1; Boxes, $6 
oh a as a le VE od 


HAMMERSTEIN’S OLYMPIA. 


Eves. 8:15. Matinée Saturaay. Adm. 50e, 


FREGOLI. 


WEBER and FIRLDS, HE EIDOLOSCOPE, 
DORE BROTHERS, TRAINED CATS, THS 
MARBLESQUES, AVOLO TRIO, and many oth- 
ers. CONCERT HALL—Promenade Concerts. 


PA:i@ RS mLpeant 


CONTINUOUS — 
PERFORMANCES. 
12:30 Until 11 P. M. 
Seats 20 and 30 Cents. 


New Every Week. 
Show the Best. 
TONY PASTOR SINGS EVERY NIGHT. 
Grand success of the talented 
LADY SHOLTO DOUGLAS. 
THE CLEVER ELINCRE SISTERS. 
Funny Zarmo, Katie Rooney, 
Edwin Latell, Pearl Ardrews, 
Nelson Trio, Lillian Greene, 
Ben R. Harney, _ Thos. E, Glynn, 

_ ND OPERA s. 
GRAI HOUSE. Sth Av. & Sat. 
AUGUSTUS PITOU..........Lessee & Manager. 
SUPMMER OPERA. SUS 1ER PRICES. 

W. TF. CARLETON OPERA co. IN 
CHIMES OF NORMANDY. 

RESERVED S () { No 
50 cts. sears C(S, wigher, 


EVErY SEAT IN HOUSE RESORVED: 
MATINEES 25C. HIGHER, 


TERRACE GARDEN. o8th St., bet. 


$d and Lex. Av. 
CONRIED-FERENCZY COMIC OPERA COM- 
PANY 





23a St. & Mats. Wed. 





TO-NIGHT. GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
Monday. Tuesday, and Wednesday Evenings, 
‘DER VOGELHAENDLER. 
Thursday, first time in America, with entire new 
Scenery, Costumes, and Accessories, 


WALDMEISTER, 


Johann Strauss’s latest & greatest comic opera hit 
, YW 42D ST. & STH AVE. 
AMERICAN MATINEE SATURDAY, 
Mavin@el. . .. once eseccctess Mr. T. H. FRENCH 
Reserved seats. orchestra circle and balcony, 50c. 

3D Fr 














WEEK—ENORMOUS SUCCESS. 
Continued by Request of Thousands. 
First time, American Comedians, 
BIAL’S 
Roof Garden and Grand Tier. 
14TH STREET THEATRE, near 6th Av. 
GARRICK THEATRE. Evs. 8:30. Mat. Sa 
** Genuin Heraid. 
ap BIG | ‘THOROUGHBRED. 





DOROTHY MORTON 
THE MIKADO. as YUM YUM. 
A N dD TIMES. 
ALL the GREAT FOREIGN STARS 
HALL. | apmission TO ALL, 50¢, 
1.00. Mats. 
WING TO THE SUCCE 
the engagement is extended two weeks. 

inely fuany.’’—He 





and Cuban 
i con- 


d@ Band 
wallery, 


English Comic Opera, 
KOSTER) ues, Chevalier. 
DONNELLY aN GI f4RA, 
MUSIC Concerts nightly. 
eee, 25c to $1.0) 
PARADISE ALLEY 
‘*No let up to the laughter and cro ie 
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tumbling into that narrow, dusty spot 
midway between Hilton and Maplewood 
as if many of them had lost their balance 
coming down a toboggan slide. The officials 
— a oa ai though, —< aris — 

e track of riders and wheels e mag “A . 

The list of injured riders, many of whom We, Cag eee Triangle W.- 5:00 = 
were hurt by falls on the last two miles “2 Sanders, Liberty maete A. — 
of the journey, comprises the following: Queschaber, : 
GEORGE HOLLAND, Rambier Bicycle Club; oe 2. McGlennon. Kearney.. $ 

atm broken by fall near Hilton. 73... 8. Frank, St. George A. C..3:45 
BE. I. GEORGE of East Orange; bad cut near 74,.L, Seiferd, Pearl C. C..........5:30 
right eye; taken to St. Barnabas’s Hospital, 
Newark. George curried No. 13 on his back. 
“FRED” RICHT, Brooklyn Bicycle Club; cut 
on right arm, 
GEORGE WATERS, 
broken collar bone, 
Smashes Course Records—A Score | J. W. FINK of Newark; bad bruise on right 
side 
» ; PLA 
. FORD SEELEY of Stamford, Conn.; bruised INP IELD, Maj 35 
on shoulder and arms, 
. L. COOPER, Keystone Cycle Club of Phila- 
delphia; cuts on arms and hands. 
Greater New-York’s star road riders sub-* . EF. HENDRICKSON, Kings County Wheel- 
: “= ds men; cuts on hands, legs, and shoulders. 
mitted to defeat yesterday at the hands | ~ 4; «iLpEN, Kings County Wheéimen; fell 
of two young men from New-England. R. on shoulder and badly bruised. 
. . G RELYEA, First Lieutenant of the Kings 
M. Alexander of the Hartford Wheelmen County Wheelmen; bad three bad falls, and | reeze did not seriously affect the riders, who 
won the Irvington-Millburn, the blue-ribbon tim considerably cut, yet he finished the | made very good time, The finishes were remark- 
. ee sf a ably close. The summary of the events is as 
race of the year, while Monte Scott of | THOMAS J. HALL, Jr., Kings County Wheel- | follows: 
; . : : men; bruised by 2. fall. One-Mile Novice.—Starters in the final heat: John 
Providence landed the time prize and whit- CHARLES G. PAUL, Kings County Wheelmen; Ferran, Red Bank; William Falch, New-York; 
tled down three course records. 








ALEXANDER TAE WINNER 
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THE HARTFORD FLIER TAKES THE 
IRVINGTON-MILLUURN, 


és 


SAAS 


ESSENTIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 
WHICH 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS BICYCLE 


Must Possess in the Highest Degree are 


Simplicity, First-Class Material, Fine Workmanship, 
Beautifal Finish, Strength, Lightness, 
anda Gracefal Appearance, 
All These Qualifications Are Combined in the. 


SYRACUSE 


CRIMSON RIMS. 


A FULL LINE GF 1896 MODELS ON EXHIBITION. 


Empire Bicycle, $85. 


CHAS. J. STEBBINS, Metropolitan Agent, 103 Reade St. 


UP-TOWN AGENCIES: 


FRED J. TITUS CO., 83d St. and Boulevard. 
MATHEWS BROTHERS, 7 West 125th St. 
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Crescent 
Bicycles 


The Crescent Wheel is an honest 
wheel and worth its full list price. 


Crescent Prices Will Not Be Changed. 


We guarantee not only our 
wheels, but our prices as well. Cres- 
cents command the same price from 
January to December because they 
are worth it. 


03 ik i 


THE 


eulgulenlenledledtededad kot ot 


iSishs is 
a 


Hadfield Finished in the Lead of the 
Other Cyclists, but Was Disquali- 





CRESCENT WHEELMEN RACES. 
fied for Accepting Pace—Monte 


Seott Gets the Vime Prize and A Sig Crowd Sees Some Close and Ex- 


citing Finishes, 


Kings County Wheelmen; 


SKY HIGH. 


May 30.—The Crescent 
Wheelmen of this city held a successful race 
meet at their track, the Crescent Ovdi. The 
crowd was a very large one, filling the grand 
Stand and the vacant space around the track. 
The track was in good condition. There were a 
number of falls, but no one was seriously in- 
jured. The weather was good, and the slight 


of Participants Injured, One Hav- 


ing an Arm Broken. 


bruised. Soe Jasper, Bayonne; G. W. Scribner, Bliza- 
: 5 4 ss A . : alata ‘ pet J. ¥. Donoghue, Newburg; H. H. Reed- 
Charles Hadfield of the Vim Bicycle Club | A. B. TONG, Kings County Wheelmen; side in- er, New-York; F. W. I. Fullerton, Montclair; 
vewar inist irs i wen- r ahi : 4 errer, Jr., Brooklyn; L. H. Hunhen, 
of Ne Ww ark finis 1ed first in this great twe OTTO L. ROPHR, Kings County Wheelmen; Brooklyn; G. Swertfager, Yorkville, New- 
ty-five-mile handicap, with ten blocks of fainted on wheel at Maplewood, and re- York. Won by J. F. Donoghue, H. H. Reeder 
avlich atwe imself and Alexander. vived after being unconscious thirty min- second, John Jasper third. Time—2:36 2-5. 
on shyeeceaclbendaetneag a - a FA : utes. Two-third Mile, Scratch, Class A.—Starters in 
but over the last six miles he accepted pace W. L. LOSER, South Brooklyn Wheelmen; final heat: A, C, Green, Greenwich Wheelmen, 
from a rider not in the race and was dis- hands cut by fall. SS een Jr renee Waeel- 
; —— ; 2 ” . - 3 en, q : illiam MeCutcheon, ain- 
qualified. This was his first road contest, we rege Brooklyn Wheelmen; field: R. L. Arnes, Allen be teiman, a tleotearn, 
and he surprised everybody. Se geg a 
The winner’s actual time was 1:08:47. 
The best previous time was 1:11:18, made 
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a cE Deane ie Keats bh wanna. 


The price one man pays fora 
Crescent is the price every other 
man pays in the United States. In 
selecting a bicycle, purchase one 
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. Penn.; Irwin R. Powell, New-York; G. A. 
JULIUS BINDRIM, Liberty Wheelmen; leg; Hawkins, Red Bank; L. R. Jefferson, Ocean 
wrenched by fall. 1 Grove; F. B, Egelhoff, Logan Wheelmen, 
JAMES A. GREGORY of Newark; knee cut by, | 
in 1894 by A. H. Barnett of Blizabeth. k 
Monte Scott’s time was 1:08:29. This, 
therefore, is the new record for the course. 


Brooklyn. Won by Irwin R. Powell, William 

fall at the ten-mile mark. McCutcheon second, F. B. Egelhoff third. Time 
Scott also broke the course records for ten 
and twenty miles, his time being 26:53 and 


E. W. DIELTS, Long Island City Wheelmen; 
gash on head. 
EDWARD N. BOICE, Irvington Athletic Club; 
fell at twenty-mile mark and taken away in 
a carriage. 
No race in.the history of the Irvington- 


—] :42. 
One-Mile, 


J. Beard, Elizabeth: 
Irwin R. Powell, 
L. W., Brooklyn. 


No race, 
One-Mile, 


2:30 Class.—Starters in final heat: C. 


New-York; F. B. Egelhoff, 
Time—3:05; time limit, 2:45. 


Seratch, for Club Members Only Who 
Had Never Ridden in a Race.—Won by F. E. 


J. Johnson, Red Bank; 





that has a standard price, 


Agents Everywhere. 


Irvington - Millburn !! 


MONTE SCOTTY! 
WON TIME PRIZE. 


1 hr. 8 min. 29 sec. 


HE RODE A 


LYNDHURST. 
THE HODGMAN ‘Ai TIRE 


IS THE TIRE FOR THOSE WHO MOST DESIRE 


SOOOOF 


Western Wheel Works, 


Builders, 


No. 36 Warren Street, New-York. S 
ceccceccececocococoecee eeccocceecoeecooccoeees 


54:44, respectively. 

This year’s race was the biggest Ir- 
vington-Millburn ever held. There was a 
larger field than ever before—153 making a 
start—and fully 100 finished. More than 
a score of contestants were injured, one 
receiving a broken arm. The ° famous 


Millburn ever had so many injured, and it Richards, J. R. Giles second, Thomas W. Smith 
is a question if ever again so many men third. Time—3:26 3-5. 

are allowed to start in this event. Half-Mile Scratch, Professional.—Starters in final 
Hadfield, the man who finished first, is heat: Jay~ Eaton, Plainfield; K. Smith, 

well known in Newark, where he lives. He Brooklyn; C. Jack, Philadelphia; A. H. Bar- 

is an oarsman, having rowed with the. nett, Plainfield; iH. . Mosher, Plainfield; C. 

Triton and Atalanta crews. It is said of G. Carpenter, Plainfield; H. H. Maddox, As- 


- ; y bury Park; E. L. Blanvett, Newark. Won by 
him a he es ote ag Thee the earaicr Jay Wate, H. K. Smith second, C. G. Carpen- 
course was never in better condition, and | for the “at ve oan ie ere were sad ter third, H. H. Maddox fourth. Time— 
iidnd ram Litto wind stisuink to retard the mors, too, that certain Newark men ha 1:20 3-5. 

Bye gine’ oiheke real tae oe He Bt omy wagered $3,0W) that Hadfield would win the | One-Mile Handicap.—Starters in final heat: G. 
weather was | race. Several officials appointéd by the A. Hawkins, Red Bank, (90;) J. H. Lake, Port 
Race Committee of the Mefropolitan As- Richmond, (50°) J. D. Livingston, Englewood, 
sociation of Cycling Clubs,’ under whose (90;) S. W. Johnson, Jr., Brooklyn, (120;) C. J. 
auspices the event was, held, noticed how 5 we ee nae gd k 2. Ome pay hore 
openly Hadfield accepted pace, and protest-} 3: Sr eR rT a he Neen “dent 
ed to Referee Pitman, who disqualified him. | 'y Richards, Plainfield, (70;) O. Weinpheil, 
It was hinted that F. W. Toms of the Al- Brooklyn, (100;) B. R. Jacobus, M. W., Mont- 
pine Cycle Club was the man who paced clair, (65;) L. H. Hunhen, Brooklyn, (70.) Won 
Hadfield, but the statement could not be by Lake, B, R. Jacobus second, H. F. Loehrs 


verified, the man when questioned refus- third. Time—2:12 1-5, ; 
ing to give his name. Two-Mile Professional Handicap.—Won by H. H. 


Alexander, the Hartford man and winner, ee ig oe oun second, C. G. Carpenter 
is a rider of considerable experience, hav- third. ne—4:39 3-5, 
ing taken part in a number of road races 
with varying success. He crossed the finish 
line about three lengths ahead of the lead- 
» noInt ing bunch, W. P. Weville of the Vim Bi- 
&P oe: cycle Club being second and Joseph Thomp- 
having | son of the Greenwich Wheelmen _ third. 
They came so fast after that it was al- 
keep the crowds clear of most impossible to note the order of finish, 
this, however, failed in the object, yet in unless the ge ee on sce PL tyme Paris Dispatch in The London Chronicle. 
vi at og men rapatie war oP ty ce ae ae the tape. The judges themselves got The second lecture of Prince Henri 
a measure it did much good. Had it not | aq bit mixed, but finally matters were : 14tée de G 
been for the fence there might have been | straightened out. d'Orléans before the Société de _Geographie 
a number of fatalities to record, for one Scott finished in twentieth position, hav- | was largely attended. In his first confer- 
Te ae ott Praypoesc es: > Sper nary point and | ine - opped ay oe ag ee wage Pity ence at the Sorbonne the Prince dwelt 
unc ol iaers ltumopiea at 1al oint ana the fourteen mile wi a puncture ire, : , : 
narrowly aped serious injury. Several | “Major” Taylor, the colored cyclone of chiefly upon the scientific ronuite of his 
accidents were the result of spectators | Middletown, Conn., rode a good race, but } journey to the mountains of Tibet. He 
naend ne aids ‘obi landed no better than twenty-third. Richt, | now enters upon the domain of practical 
C ins ii urse. as rear’ ri or . ; J . 
eeinw MS & ee Re A acq | ast years winner, ran into & spectator’s | colonial policy, which, amid the confusion 
“Very neceivable conveyance was use@ | wheel, which was in the course against f deb a : » ee i h 
to carry people to the course, but natur- | orders, and, besides getting a bad fall, lost | ° e ates and continual upsets at the 
ally nine-tenths rode there on bicycles. | time securing a Lew wheel. He finally got | French Ministry of the Colonies, has been, 
Thi r : w re 1 veral 7% iy hos one heleer a red anaes ae rode to + yong ‘ he says, culpably neglected. 
seectelaad naa alata A SAS Sos 2: 5 Alexander, besides winning the race, go y 5 , ine 
black with n Atalanta Wheel- | second time prize. William Weller won Notwithstanding the gloomy attua.tion in 
men of Newark, and no end to the car- | third time prize. Madagascar; Prince Henri is of opinion that 
The officials noted the finish of seventy- | the island has everything to make it one 
of the richest and most productive depend- 
encies of France. The climate is, on the 


riages an logcarts Of course it was four men, and here is the result of the COMFORT, SECURITY, and EASE 
whole, quite healthy, and the soil is rich. We can also quote terms on others not included in above Het, selling at 


impossible to find out how many bicycles } race as announced by them: 
Alexander, Hartford W..2:15 1:08:47 All around Antananarivo fruit trees, cere- IN BICYCLE RIDING. $85 and under. 
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progress of the riders. The 
delightful. It was neither too hot nor too 
cool, suiting riders and spectators alike. 
Speaking of the latter calls to mind the re- 
mark of an old-timer in cycling that there 
were not so many people along the course 
as formerly. It seemed, though, as if all 
the riders in that part of Jersey were there, 
with thousands from Greater New-York. 
A conservative estimate places the num- 
ber of along the  five-mile 
stretch of roadway between Irvington and 
Millburn at 20,000, 

Better arrangements at the finishin 
were provided this year, a fence 
been built on both sides of the road to 
the course. Even 








WE SELL 


VICTOR BICYCLES 
$5.00 CASH, 


10 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $10.00 TOTAL, $105.00. 
WAVERLEYS, “" Sa 
CRAWFORDS AND ERIES, 
$5.00 Cash, 12 Monthly Payments of $6.25. Total, $80.00. 


$5.00 CASH, 12 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $5.00, 
CRAWFORDS, , TOTAL, $65.00. 


ALL NEW 1896 MODELS. 





spectators 


PRAISE FOR PRINCE HENRI. 


He Will,sDo Better Work Than Most 
“Pretenders ” Have Accomplished, 








ors of the 


Handi- Actual 
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the link tween the conquering traditions 
of the House of France, stil surviving in 
the Duc d'Aumale, and the republic which 
he has accepted. His young efforts and 
generous aspirations are not likely to go 
unrewarded. 





A New Russian Money Tax. 
From,Chambers’s Journal. 
A new tax has been created in Russia on 
all money passing in and out of the coun- 
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This Demonstrates Why Birdie Specials Are Worth $125.00 —cm/|j<. 


Superior in Finish, 
| Superlative in Quality. 


We are now in position to make ship- 
ments on the day we receive your order. 





IN DOUSBT 


BUY FROM US. 


NEW YORK BRANCH STORES—19 West 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 463 Boulevard. 


Rowland Cycle Co., 2659 Third Ave. 
Thos. J. [icBride, 71 Broadway. 
Cheever, Coit & Co., 19 Park Row. 


Winthrop Bicycle Co., 
2236 Seventh Ave, 


DISTRIBUTING 
AGENTS: 


E. Alsdorf Co., Newark, N. J. 
Consolidated Wholesale Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. Hjertberg & Co., 2082 Seventh Ave. F. N. Bruner, 9th St. and 6th Ave. 
; Edward Paddock, Albany, N.Y. Mystic Cycle Co., 1699 Broadway. Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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IN BROOKLYN. 


Worcester Cycle Co., 777 Fulton St. 
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GOSSIP OF THE CYCLERS 


COASTING CONTESTS EXPECTED 70 
BaCOME VERY POPULAR. 


Points About the Coming National 

Meet 
7 

rond Rates Anticipated—The Most 


Creditable the 


at Louisville—Special Rail- 
Performance at 
Bicycle Championships— 
About Good Roads 


College 


A Story in 


New-Jersey. 


When the cycling members of the New- 
Nork Athletic Club gave a coasting con- 
test in Mamaroneck a week ago yester- 
gay they started in this vicinity what is 
extremely likely to become a popular form 


of amusement, Its success was instanta- 


neous, as the theatrical critics say, and a 
mumber of gentlemen on the spot said they 
would arrange other coasting contests at 
once. 

It has been suggested that a coasting con- 
test could be made a tempting entrée in the 
menu of club runs, with some attractive 
little prize for the winner. 

With reference to the competition at 
Mamaroneck, F. P. Prial, one of the closest 
students of all things pertaining to cycling, 
gays: 

No better form of amusement can be devised 
than a day’s outing, with a coasting contest as 
the excuse for keeping out in the sunshine. 
Judging from the first contest, coasting matches 
should become very popular. The arrangements 
regarding the first one were necessarily crude, 
but some pointers were gathered which may be 
ef value in the conduct of events of the kind. 

The coasting hill should be from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile long, and should be 
very steep at the start, the riders being given a 
push-off. It should be free from “ thank-you- 
marms.” It is immaterial whether: the finish 
as along the level, or with a slight rise. It should 
be a straight hill if possible, so that the spec- 
tators can watch the contestants all the way. 
No sculling should be allowed, although the in- 
tense physical strain makes a certain amount 
of wobble unavoidable. The committee in charge 
of the contest should test the hill carefully, and 
then stretch a tape along that part of the road 
where the contestants are most likely to finish. 
Fach contestant should have a number, and as 
soon as he finishes his number should be pinned 
to the tape. Then, when the contest is over, each 
man can have his score ‘‘ measured up.’’ 


*,* 


The most significant news of the week in 
relation to the National meet at Louisville 
Aug. 10 to 15, comes from Col. C. P. At- 
more, Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee. This committee announces that 
it has secured a one-fare round-trip rate 
from the Southern States Passenger Asso- 
eiation, and, equally as important, that the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad will waive 
ail charges for handling bicycles during the 
meet. The Southern States Association 
controls all railroads in the territory south 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississip- 
pi. The Louisville and Nashville system is 
the largest in this association, and the ac- 
tion it has taken on the question of hand- 
Jing wheels will undoubtedly be followed by 
all other lines. The National meet has also 
secured a one-fare rate from the Central 
Passenger Committee, controlling all roads 
north of the Ohio River, west of Buffalo, 
and east of St. Louis. The action taken by 
these associations will no doubt be followed 
by all others, so it is safe to say that the 
rate to the National meet will be one fare 
round trip from Maine to Texas. 

In the Central Passenger Association the 
Monon Railroad has always refused to 
charge for handling bicycles, classing them 
rightly as legitimate baggage. This road 
always checks wheels, inaugurating the 
System during the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
The Pennsylvania Company has charged for 
wheels, but recently issued an order waiv- 
ing this rule on the lines west of Pittsburg. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern, the Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis, the Big Four, and 
the Southern Railway will haul wheels 
free, provided a release of all claims for 
damage is signed, and provided the owner 
yuts his wheel in the car and takes it out. 
these roads all enter Louisville. 

One of the most unique features during 
the meet will be a trick contest for cash 
prizes. Chairman Fleck of the Race Com- 
mittee, is at work now getting the thing in 
order. It is the intention to offer cash 

rizes, and to get such men as Richardson, 
<auffman, McLean, and Black. These men 
are the finest in the country, and, as all of 
them will visit the meet, it is thought that 
the affair can be arranged. The prizes will 
be large enough to give the winner a good 
purse. 

Theré will be a reunion of veterans of the 
Jeague during the National meet. The re- 
union was suggested by Secretary Abbot 
Bassett, and plans for it are in the hands 
of G. M. Allison and Newton G. Crawford, 
both veterans of Louisvillé. One of the 
features of the reunion will be a banquet, 
probably at Fountain Perry Park. 

There is a mistaken idea going the rounds 
regarding the manufacturers’ pageant, to be 
eonducted as a novel feature of the meet. 
This is not a money-making scheme in any 
sense of the word. The idea is to get at 
jeast twenty manufacturers to have a float 
handsomely fitted up, representing some 
notable event in the history of the bicycie. 
The affair is to be on an elaborate scale, 
the floats to be immense affairs, magnifi- 
cently lighted, drawn by horses. Each man- 
ufacturer is to be charged $500, and this 
eum covers the of building the float, 
drawing it, lighting it, and all incidentals. 
According to the plans adopted and sub- 
mitted, thus sum would just pay the cost 
of the float, no more. 

A coasting contest may be one of the feat- 
ures of the meet. L. W. Conklin of St. 
Louis has suggested.that such a contest be 
put on the programme, open to standard 
wheels. There are numerous hills from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile long in the 
neighborhood of Louisville suitable for such 
a contest, and it could be made interesting 
and important. 


cost 
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The most creditable 
eycle meet of, the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association was young Schade’s win in 
the five-mile contest. Everybody was glad 
to see the golden-haired Southern boy lead 
the big field across the tape. His victory 
Was a great surprise, though, for while 
he had been spoken about casually very 
few thought he was fast enough for Mc- 
Farland, Yale’s young giant, or a dozen 
ethers that might be mentioned. 
In his home in Fairfax County, Va., the 
ople regard the smooth-faced lad as a 
on and will shower all manner of atten- 
tions on him when he returns. This will 
only be following the custom set after he 
returned from winning the title of cham- 
pion of the South at Charlotte. At other 
Meets it was Schade’s rule to win every 
race, and the “little boy in blue” rapidly 
acquired a reputation that dimmed that of 
all his rivals. If t had not been for 
Schade’s victory at Manhattan Beach no- 
body would have heard last Wednesday of 
the Columbian University. 


Conditions such as recently existed in a 
@mall town in New-Jersey, twelve miles 
from Philadelphia, form a fitting object 
Jesson of the profit in good roads. In con- 
sequence of the bad roads the wagonmak- 
ers thereabout constructed four horse ve- 


hicles to carry fifty-five bushel baskets as 
a maximum load, which was regarded as 
heavy hauling. Real estate has gone a-beg- 

ing for years; there was no possible mar- 

et for it. It had been impossible to settle 
up estates because no purchaser could be 
found for the land. But a few years ago 
the people of the community woke up. The 
town issued $40,000 worth of bonds and 
applied the proceeds to better roadways. 
As a result New-Jersey wagonmakers in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia are making 
two-horse vehicles to carry, not fifty-five 
bushel baskets, but loads made up of from 
ninety to one hundred and _ twenty-five 
bushel baskets, and still ‘the loads are not 
regarded as heavy. Two horses are able 
to do more work than four horses formerly 
could, and with much more ease. 

On the old roads two men and four 
horses, with a wagon weighing 1,900 
pounds, could take two and a half tons of 
produce to market and bring back an equal 
weight of fertilizer, making one trip a 
day. Now, on the good roads, one man 
with two horses, and a wagon weighing 
300 pounds, takes four tons to market, 

ringing back an equal weight and making 
four trips a day. 

When Col. Pope, the stile of good 
roads in America, made ch peemquene 
as these early in his crusade, wie Mg 
received with little enthusiasm, t he 
has been borne out in his statements time 
‘and time again, until] the vast road im- 
provement going on all over the country is 
@ monument to the energy and persistence 
of the man. 
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The latest announcement from the Cent- 
ury Road Club of America contains the fol- 
lowing matters of interest: 
- “In an interclub or team road race rider 
| be ale to compete must have been an 
Soest eabaane member ¢ the a 


performance at the 


> oe 


pepresc 





and heavé geic into the t of said club 
full dues during such period, 

“The Records Committee of the Century 
toad Clab has sed upon the following 
records: From Syracuse to Utiea and re- 
turn, time, 2:59, made by A. J. Rosentreter;- 
Baltimore to Ehiladelphia, time 9:30, made 
by S. M. Warns; twenty-five mile, California 
State reeerd, 1:20:30 2-5, made by C. 
Wells.” 
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The bicycle has at last been tested against 
the locomotive in @ seven-mile race, and has 
succeeded in beating the latter by over four 
minutés. The race was the result of a 
Wager between District Attorney Daniel 
Noble of Queens County, L. L, and a well- 
to-do resident of Flushing. Leon Case, who 
is the Captain of the Mercury Wheel Club, 
was informed of the bet and volunteered to 
do his best to beat the train. He appeared 
in front of the Queens County Court House, 
Long Island @ity, one afternoon about a 
week ago, with a bicycle and attired in a 
natty costume, 

There were a few of his friends there to 
see the start, and at 5:32%, when the signal 
was given, he darted away in the direction 
of Flushing. The train left the station close 
by, two minutes previously, thus making 
the start a pretty equal one. The road for 
the bicyclist was in good condition, and he 
covered the seven miles between Long Isl- 
and City and Flushing in good shape. Case 
reached the Bridge Street station at 5:51 
o'clock, and was greeted with cheers by a 
number of friends who had collected there, 
The train steamed into the station four min- 
utes later. Case eovered the distance in 
18:31. The train stopped at the intermedi- 
ate stations, thus giving the bicyclist the 
winning advantage. 

7 

The racing season may now be said to be 
on in earnest, and while the warm weather 
lasts the speed merchants of the country 
will be able to have a lively time. Many 


meets have been booked by the league’s 
Racing Board, and, judging by the ex- 
pressed intentions, there will be almost no 
end to the number of contests on the road. 
The season should be a memorable one in 
the annals of the popular sport. 

The present craze for colored bicycles has 
operated to a serious disadvantage in the 
matter of prompt deliveries. Leading man- 
ufacturers endeavor to maintain one stand- 
ard color, which, if anything but the con- 
servative black, is usually calculated to 
distinguish their particular make of wheels. 
In the cheaper grades, however, it is possi- 
ble to obtain almost any color that may be 
ordered, provided the buyer is willing to 
wait some time for his machine. Black is 
still the favorite, particularly with the 
ladies, as it obviates the necessity for 
choosing their costumes with reference to 
the color of their machines, 


A wheelman of ripe experience says that 
cyclists should accustom. themselves to 
“riding the pedals’’ as much as possible, 
allowing only part of the weight to rest 
on the saddle. Practice has shown that 
the best position on the saddle is in front 
of the post, so that a plumb line dropped 


from the nose of)|the seat to the ground 
would intersect the crank when in a hori- 
zontal position when on the upward turn, 
about two and one-half inches back of the 
shaft. This puts the rider well over his 
work, and allows him to exert more power 
with less fatigue than would be possible 
with the seat placed behind the saddle 
post. The elevation of the saddle should 
be such that the rider may easily reach the 
pedal with his heel while at the lowest 
point. If the country to be ridden over is 
rough, it is well to place the saddle lower 
than this, but a saddle placed too low is 
not adapted to fast riding. The ends of 
the handle bars should be higher for road 
riding than for track use, and should be 
placed nearer the body. Narrow handle 
bars are much more comfortable for any 
kind of riding than the very wide ones 
which were in use a few years ago. A 
bar seventeen inches from tip to tip in a 
straight line will be fovnd about right for 
any but stout men. 
*,* 

The comparative scarcity of tubing and 
forgings has become 6 serious problem to 
the smaller cycle manufacturers, and even 
to the makers of higher grade machines. 
The prices for both these important parts 
have shown a hardening tendency for some 
time, until current figures represent a de- 
cided advance over those ruling early in 
the season. Moreover, it has become nec- 
essary for makers to place their orders at 
this time for next season's supply in order 
to avoid a repetition of the difficulty of this 
year, caused by the inability of the tube 
mills to make prompt deliveries. This, 
with the cutting of retail prices, will leave 
many of the smaller people in a serious 
position, placing them between two fires, 
as it were—a higher cost of production and 
a lower selling price. 





DOINGS OF THE CYCLE CLUBS. 


Plans and Intentions of the Leading 
Organizations, 


St. John’s College, Fordham, has a flourishing 
bicycle club, of which J. Tufton Mason, ’98, is 
the President. Its membership includes two of 
the Faculty. Club runs are held every Thursday 
and Sunday. 

s,* 

Arboret Council, No. 1,201, Royal Arcanum, of 
Jersey City, has formed a bicycle division. These 
officers have been elected: President—Louis J. 
D’Auby; Secretary—Ferdinand Regerhard; Treas- 
urer—Joseph E. Dunne; Captain—George Degnan. 
The cycle division has thirty members. 

+,* 
Wheelmen 
places on 
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riders participating. 
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The Centurys had fifty-seven members, twelve 
ladies, and six unattached wheelmen on their run 
to Tottenville, 8S. L, last Sunday. 
*,* 
Ten new members elected by the club 
at their last meeting; seven were suspended for 
non-payment of dues, and one resigned, The 
members elected were John J. McNulty, Fred- 
erick Nichlo, M. J. Monahan, Louis E. Latour, 
J. S. Woods, William M. Seward, Herman Beck- 
er, Harold North, H. A. Derr, and H. Bruine. 
Eight additional applications were also received 
and referred to the membership committee. The 
membership now numbers 197. 


were 


The fifteenth annual meet of the Kings 
County Wheelmen, to held at Manhattan 
Beach on June 27, will doubtless prove a great 
success, Among the list of events is a mile 
tee for the championship of Greater New- 

or 

Requests are pouring in daily for entry blanks, 
and from present indications the number of en- 
tries wiil be unusually large. 

The committee in charge will be in attendance 
at the clubhouse every evening, and riders can 
secure any information they may desire, either 
by letter or by calling in person, The prizes will 
be of the limit value allowed by the League of 
American Wheelmen. 

it was the intention of the committee not to 
open the sale of reserved seats and boxes until 
June 15, but on account of the demands made, it 
has been decided to open the sale on June 1. 
Seats and boxes will be awarded strictly in 
accordance with the rule, ‘* First come, first 
served.’’ , Parties desiring the choice of seats 
can send in their application at once. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Race Meet 
Committee, Kings County Wheelmen, Brooklyn. 

*.* 
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The recently organized Iroquois Wheelmen of 
Jersey City Heights are pushing matters with a 
will, They intend to secure a clubhouse near 
the Hudson County Boulevard, and will shortly 
apply for membership in the Hudson County 
Good Roads Association. Four new members 
were admitted at the last meeting, and three 
applications received. One of the first things 
this club will try to secure for wheelmen is 
a decent route to the Hoboken ferries to Barclay 
and Christopher Streets, through Hoboken. If 
they succeed many wheelmen would ride to busl- 
ness in this city who now use the cars, 


The Hudson County Wheelmen have decided to 
give a century run, and have selected June 14 
(Sunday) as the date. The route \will be to 
Plainfield, via Washington Grove, Passaic, Pater- 
sen, Montclair, South Orange, and Scotch Plains, 
returning via Pompton, Netherwood, Westfield, 
Waverly, Newark, Belleville, and Carlstadt. The 
club having the largest number of survivors will 
get a silk banner. The entrance fee is 75 cents, 
and should be sent to G. E. Blakeslee, Chairman 
ang Opa rte 554 Communipaw Avenue, Jer- 
sey y. 


The latest announcement of runs for the mem- 
bers of the Excelsior Cycle Club is made by 
Capt. Burke as follows: 

June 6—Parade on the Boulevard. 

June 7—Freeport, L. I.; meet at East Twenty- 
bs at tof ip Start at 8:45 A, M, 

une yack-Tarrytown; mee Fort 
Ferry; start at 8:45 A. M. pied lee 

June 20—Asbury Park century run; meet at 

Newark, June 19, 


June 28—Rosiyn; re at Ninety-ninth Street 


Pay tials Pino: and 
uly ite ains; meet 
West Sixty-sixth Street; start at's v1 * ge 
July 5—Club’s choice; meet at Boulevard and 
bes = ag ey Street; gears at 8:45 A. M, 
uly 12—Rye; meet a ev: and 
Ogee es RS, 
une ewark- >; Meet 
Street Ferry; start at 6:45 A. M.- ¥ 
June 26—Totter 
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Bicycle Races at Saratoga. 


SARATOGA, May 80.—The annual Memorial 
Day bicyclé road race, open to riders in Sara- 
toga County, was held this morning under 
the auspices of the wheelmen of this village. 
The course was seven miles and brought out 
seven starters, Charles Hawkins of Schuyler 
won in 22:24; Dewitt McKean of Saratoga 
Springs, second, 22:59; Frank Stevens of Sara- 
toga Springs, third, 28:34. The riders were 
paced by a tandem. »* ; 

A village race over the same course was also 
run off. David Cooper of Saratoga Springs won; 
time, 23:18; Thomas Totten, Jr., Saratoga, sec- 
ond, 23:42. Five thousand persons witnessed the 
contests, 


AMONG THE WHEELMEN. 





Cyclists wishing to join the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department of THE NmEw-YORK TIMBEs. 


~The action of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
ewad in reducing the retail price of the Hartford 
icyeles at this time, has created a decided sensa- 
tion among bicycle manufacturers, and has ap- 
parently afforded a momentary victory for the 
pessimistic predictions of those who ere looking 
for a general break in prices. The season opened 
with prices generally maintained by al] the lead- 
ing manufacturers, and the disayowal of price- 
cutting in any form. Competition became so 
keen, however, that it was soon resorted to by 
the agents, on their own responsibility at first, 
but latterly aided and abetted by the manu- 
facturers themselves. The result has been a par- 
tial loss of confidence on the part of the public in 
many of the machities that have hitherto borne 
a good reputation, but which now do not retain 
a fixed Ist price. The Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany takes the posftion that such practices are 
illegitimate, and has therefore made a reduction 
in the list price ‘in order to properly meet the 
competition. . 
—The making of new world’s records for a quaiter 
and a third of a mile, unpaced, by A. B. Simons 
at Deming, New-Mexico, last Wednesday, has set 
riders talking about the Birdie Special, the wheel 
on which the record was made. After the race 
against time, Simons wired the Worcester Cycle 
Manufacturing Company in this city that the 
Birdie Speci was ‘‘the- fastest wheel made.’ 
Built by ‘‘ Birdie’? Munger of racing fame, this 
wheel has become a favorite with men who 
are hunting for records. The Boyd, built by the 
same company, is proving a great seller in the 
one-hundred-dollar class. 

—The number of attractions for the cycle con- 
cert and carnival, which opens in Madison 
Square Garden next Saturday night, has been 
increased, and the indications are that the pro- 
gramme will be materially larger than was orig- 
inally intended, Special preparations will be 
iginally intended. pecial preparations will be 
made for the May pole ride, in which twenty- 
four pretty women will appear in costume. The 
electrical effects in this scene promise to be of 
surpassing brilliancy. 

—A colored man signing himself ‘ Bill” R. 
Elliott, Somerset,-Ky., claiming to be the cham- 
pion colored racer of the United States, writes to 
the ’96 Meet Club, at~ Louisville, asking that 
races for colored men be put on the programme 
for the National meet. JBlliott says he is going 
to travel over the country, riding racés with 
colored people, and he expects to defeat them all. 
There will be no races on the National meet 
programme for colored riders. 

~The contract for publishing the official pro- 
gramme for the National Meet at Louisville has 
been let to R. Pelton of The Courier-Journal, 
and all contracts for advertising space are mace 
in the name of the Souvenir Committee of the 
96 Meet Club. The score card contract has 
been let to Henry Goodman of Hartford, Conn, 
No other advertising plans or schemes are in- 
dorsed or approved by the ’96 Meet Club. 

—Wheelmen had better not try to ride on the 
Cimey Island cycle path in the evening without 
lighted Jamps, for it is contrary to the ordi- 
nances, and the police are rigidly enforcing the 
law. 


YALE READY FOR HENLEY 





RACE. 


Practice About Finished—Contingent 
to Accompany the Crew. 


New-HAavEN, Conn., May 30.—The members 
of the Yale crew are completing their plans to 
sail for England next week. Their practice be- 
fore arriving there has practically been finished, 
as they are hard at work at present with the 
semi-annual examinations, which will not be 
completed till next Thursday. On Friday the 
members of the crew will leave here for New- 
York, where the party, which will sail on the 
City of Berlin, June 6, will be made up. 

The party will consist of Capt. Treadway and 
his seven regular oarsmen, three substitutes, 
President De Sibour of the Yale navy, Robert J. 
Cook, the coach and trainer, and Assistant Man- 
ager Wheelwright. The company will sail Sat- 
urday morning, and a number of prominent Yale 
alumni have also engaged passage on the ship. 

At the close of the examinations at Yale a 
large number of students will follow the crew. 
The seniors will be unable to leave the university 
till commencement, June 24. Many of that class 
are planning to witness the Harvard-University 
of Pennsylvania-Cornell-Columbia race on the 
Hudson, June 26, secure passage on the Umbria, 
which leaves New-York Jupe 27, and be in Eng- 
land in ample time to witness all the Henley 
races. It is estimated that between 200 and 300 
undergraduates altogether will witness the Hen- 
ley events. hey will form a conspicuous por- 
tion of the crowd at Henley, being much in evi- 
dence through their conn for Yale, a feature 
which Henley has never before witnessed. 

The crew will be required to take light but 
regular exercise on the ocean voyage, the work 
being directed by Mr. Cook. Arrangements have 
been made with the steamship company whereby 
a regular diet similar to that at the Yale train- 
ing table can be served. The crew is expected 
to land about June 12, and to go at once to its 
quarters at Henley. It will remain there prac- 
ticing daily till after the races, some of the 
oarsmen then returning home, others taking a 
European trip. The crew is preparing two shells 
fcr shipment. They will be sent ahead to insure 
prompt arrival at Henley. The shells taken are 
exactly similar to those in which Yale crews have 
raced for several years, of paper, and weighing 
about 225 pounds. . 

The crew which will represent Yale at Henley 
is thought to be one of the strongest which ever 
rowed a race for the university. Four of the 
men have rowed in championship races, three of 
them having been on two crews that defeated 
Harvard. They are Capt. Treadway, Longacre, 
and Beard. Langford has rowed but a single 
year, having stroked last year’s crew to victory. 
The crew is unfortunate in having Brown, No. 2, 
cvertrained. He has been out of the boat for 
several days, but will, in all probability, be in 
good condition when the crew arrives in England. 

The Yale management has decided to enter no 
races outside the Henley. They have declined 
the invitation to enter the Hamburg (Germany) 
regatta, and also the invitation to enter a four- 
oared crew at Henley. They may row over the 
famous four-mile course from Putney to Mort- 
lake, the course over which the annual Oxford- 
Cambridge race is rowed on time, but will not 
race. The Leander crew has offered to arrange a 
private race with Yale, but there seems no pres- 
ent chance of the offer being accepted. 

The stroke which the crew will row at Henley 
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SEVENTH REGIMENT BOYS WIN. 


Beat Out the Cadets at West Point at 
Baseball. 


West Pornt, N. ¥., May 80.—The Seventh, 
New-York’s crack regiment, turned out in full 
force to witness the baseball game that took place 
on the parade grounds here this afternoon with 
the cadets, The early morning trains and boats 
brought large numbers of enthusiasts, who came 
fully prepared to ‘‘ root ’’ for their favorites. From 
Poughkeepsie, Newburg, and Peekskill delega- 
tions of uniformed boys and girls arrived early. 
Every nook in ‘‘ Flirtatjon’’ was occupied. The 
handsomest cadet in the first class was picked 
out for Officer of the Day, and Cadet G. W. 
Moses, the lucky man, was kept busy during the 
forenoon telling visitors how cadets live and 
what they must accomplish daily, regardless of 
weather. Vassar girls were on hand to cheer 
the cadets. They were well chaperoned, kow- 
ever, and none were allowed to stray away from 
the main body. ‘ 

The officers kept open house, and the clubrooms 
were filled to overflowing during the whole after- 
roon. Gen, Fitzgerald, Col.” Clous, Capt. Rand, 
Col. Ernst, and Col. Mills were interested spev- 
tators. The report that- the pattle 1 onument 
would be unveiled and dedicated with military 
pomp and display brought boatloads of excursiun- 
ists, who helped swell the baseball crowd. The 
dedicaticn did not take place, and many were dis- 
appointed, but the game was so exciting that 
they felt amply repaid for their trip, The special 
trains from New-York were well filled with 
Seventh ‘rooters.”” At 8 o'clock 3,000 persons 
joined the 5,000 that had already taken their 
places on the field. Col. Appleton stood with a 
number of army officers on the south side. The 
recent defeats of the cadets kept their admirers 
from backing them heavily, but even money was 
easy to find at any time. Brilliant plays, but 
no runs, were the features of the first five im: 
nings. Lott’s curves puzzled the visitors, and 
Disosway fully equaled the cadet pitcher. Cary 
for the Seventh made some brilliant plays, which 
were offset by Burt for the eadets.”” Kerwin, 
Nolan, and King showed great :mprovement. 
The cadets made one run in the sixth. The game 
ended with the score 4 to 1, in favor of the 
Seventh. Score by innings: 

West Point........ dees 10 


4 0 0 0-1 
Seventh ° 031 


0 ..—4 


Consolation Tennis at New-Haven. 


NEW-HAVEN, May 30.—This morning the semi- 
finals in both the consolation singles and the 
regular doubles were played in the matches for 
= SiewBagiand champlonship tennis tourna- 

nt. 

The feature of the day was the work of 
William L. Phelps of Yale. With his partner, 
wy: %&% C » he won the double semi-finals, 
and in the consolation singles he defated W. G. 
Cook, leaving him on both finals. Chace and 
Foote, the Yale champions, were at their best 
to-day, winning two matches in the doubles. The 
summary: 

Maleolm Chace and Foote defeated Heaton 
and Goodbody by default, and Griffith and Mundy 
in the semi-finals, 6—3, 6—1. Fred L. Chace 
and Dr. W. L. Phelps defeated Eddy and Wilson, 
6—3, 6—1. Consolation semi-finals: H. D. Eddy 
beat T. Strong, 8—6, 6-2, 8-6. W. L. Pheips 
defeated W. G. Cook, 4—6, 6-2, 7—5. 





Education in Switzerland. 


From The London Times. 

A report from the British Legation in 
Berne, which has just been published by 
the Foreign Office, refers to the education. 
al system of Switzerland. Education there 
is encouraged and developed to a wonder- 
ful degree. The gratuitous distribution of 
food and clothing to poor children in ele- 
mentary schools is made when they have 
long journeys to make, or when the weath- 
er in Winter is very bad, and they have 
to remain during the middle of the day in 
school. In reply to a Government circular 
on the subject, 1,087 schools wished for as- 
sistance under this head; in 89 schools 
something was already done in this direc- 
tion for the children; and many were al- 
together .opposed to it on the ground that 
in many cantons it was not required, and 


was needed only for those in the mount- 
ain districts. - 
The Swiss have not only shown great 
zeal for education, but also a great spirit 
of religious toleration in all that concerns 
their educational system. In some can- 
tons, where the population is mixed Prot- 
estant and Catholic, religious instruction 
is given on a fixed day and at stated hours, 
sd that if parents wish their children to 
have nothing but a secular education they 
can be absent during that time. Mixed 
schools also exist in some cantons, and are 
attended by children of both communions. 
These cannot be called secular schools, 
kor in a canton like Ziirich, for instance, 


where Protestants are in the majority, a } 


Roman Catholic child receives instruction 
in the elements of Christianity, with read- 
ings from the Bible, with his Protestant 
school-feliows, until he is ten or eleven 
years old, when his special preparation for 
confirmation by his own pastor begins. This 
system also prevails in St. Gall, where the 
Roman Catholics are almost double the 
Protestants in number. School administra- 
tion, organization, and instruction are in 
the hands of each canton, and elementary 
education is compulsory everywhere, 

In 1893 the cost of education was about 
10s. for each inhabitant, and there is about 
a similar amount per head of the popuia.- 
tion given in Federal subventions for edu- 
cational purposes. 





Delicate Eating, 


From The Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Bobble—Papa, what is ‘ delicatessen? ’’ 
Mr. Ferry—It means delicate eating, such as 
limburger, pickled herring, and the like, 
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Dayton Bicycles 
and Tandems 


Compared with Other Wheels 
Are as Diamonds 


Among Gems. 





76 Reade St., Broadway and 57th St., 


NEW-YORK CITY. 
©00000000000000000000000000 





A few TANDEMS 


Highest possible 


rade, 


rice accordingly, ) 


Ready. 


LOUIS ROSENFELD & CO,, 





25 WARREN ST- 


THE NEW HOME OF THE SWELL 
DAYTON 


(487 e. ¥B. 
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BICYCLE BARGAINS. 
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You will find no less than THREE strong characteris- 
tic and valuable points that stamp the wheel at once as 
Examine the wheel—it sings its own 


WILL OFTEN SELL A CYCLE. 


very superior. 
praises. 


A SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 
MAIN SALESROOM, 1 EAST 42D ST. 


Riding Academy, 1360-1362 Broadway. 


BRANCHES: 
425 Broadway. 
332 5th Ave. 
137 W. 125th St. 
33 Barclay St. 


it 


ov 7E WOLFF-ASMERICAN 


Intending purchasers of the Duple¢ 
may 
by ; 
salesroom, No. 1 East 42d St. 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., LTD., 
FOOT OF EAST 118TH ST., N. Y. 
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DUPLEX. 


have am opportunity of trying 
booking their names at our 
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COLUMBIA 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. Not a day’s delay, 
if you choose regular equipment. We have been preparing 
for months to meet the present great demand. 

TO ALL 


“10 
ALIKE 


Tandems, %i50 











Men’s Columbias 
Women’s Columbias 
Tandems 





























THE STOCK iS COMPLETE. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES 


‘G65, *S5O, *45 


Such quality at such prices is unheard of. But Hartfords are lead- 
ers in both price and goodness. Regular models ready for delivery. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW-YORK BRANCH, 12 WARREN ST. 
METROPOLITAN BICYCLING CO., BOULEVARD AND 60TH ST. 
Columbia Riding Academy—Renting—Storage. 


FIFTH AVENUE SALESROOISI, 306 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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akland Bicycles - 3.” 


The Oakland Ladies’ 
and Gents’ at $51.00 is 
the best value ever of-— 
fered. Built to sell for 
$100.00. They are 
strictly high grade, and 
guaranteed for one year. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


FRAME—Men’s 28-25 inches—Ladies’ 21 or |] GEARS—€8-72-594-63. 
23 inches. PEDALS -Rat-trap or rubber. 

TUBING—Highest grade Shelby. CRANKS—6%4 inch throw. 

FORK CROWN-—1 piece drawn steel. SADDLES—Gillian. 1 

WHEELS—28 inches, 32 spokes front, 36 | HANDLE BARS—Raised or 
rear, 2nd growth rock elm rims—wood adjustable. < a 
guards for ladies, silk corded. BRAKE—When specified—detacha dle. 

HUBS—Tubular flanged. TIRES—League—no options—single or double 

ARINGS—Special tool steel. tube. 3 
TRDAD OM inches. ENAMEL—Polished black. 


ES) 2} Dr ed forged WHEEL BASE—43 inches. cs oi 
er 28 rear. 4 WEIGHT—Men’s 22 lbs—Ladies’ 23 lbs. 


GUARANTEE ACCOMPANIES EAGH MACHINE. 
SUNDRIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


STARR CYCLE €Qgjg3? East 230 St., cor. Lex, Ave. ¢ 


dropped; not 


steel, 17-18 
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Grace and Easy Running are 
redominant features in 


THE NATIONAL 


DS™~ . Tts patent Bearings, seat post 
adjustment, and frame reinforce- 
ments, make it the choice of ex- 


perts. 


y STANDARD IN QUALITY, 
“Ve STANDARD IN PRICE. 


$100.00. 
NORWOOD CYCLES. 


A high grade wheel ata medium price. All the 96 improve- 
ments and a manufacturer’s warranty. 


WE RECOMMEND THE KEYSTONE 0° THOSE WHO WANT 4 
SAFE, STANCH MOUNT FOR A LOW PRICE, $50.00. As tor JJ VENILE 
WHEELS, we can suit any taste or purse, We are headquarters 
for all sundries. NEW DEPARTURE BELLS, 20TH CENTURY LAMPS, 
SADDLES, TIRES, REPAIR OUTFITS, CYCLOMETERS, TENNIS RAO- 
QUETS, BASEBALL BATS, AND OUTING GOODS. OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
IN SINGLE, DOZEN, OR CARLOAD LOTS. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


G.R. JOHNSTON CO.,107 Chambers & 91 Reade Sts,, New-York 


TribuneBicycles 


are built for people who admire and appre- 

ciate a good wheel, accurate in mechanical 

construction, and perfect in running qualities, 
The workmanship on the bearings is as 
accurate and perfect as the beautiful ex- 
terior suggests. 


| Noiseless running. 
The Cy cloidal | No Snapping of Chain. 


Economy of Energy. 
Sprocket means, No lost motion. 


AGHEHINTOCIES, 


--1,353 Fifth Av, 











"Eldred 
Belvidere. 


4 They are the Lightest Running 
4 Wheels on Barth and Strictly 
High Grade. 
S We Always Made Good Sewing 
Machines! 
qd Why Shouldn’t We Make Good 
Wheels ? 5 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 
THE SCfST__.w 


| HERMANN BOKER & C0., Agents, | 


101 Duane &St., New-York City. ba 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE €0,, ; 
LVIDERE, ILLS. 
$9490 G0O900HHO GO GHOGOGOOOOS do 
The Applause! Delight! The 
Wonder of the Wheeling Age! 
The SPLENDID » 


$65, $80, $100. 
Top-Grade Olympics have 
SELF-HEALING TIRES. 


iT Is 
SUPERIOR 
TO 


MANY 
AT $100. 


We can supply any demand for juvenile 
wheels. Artistic catalogues, Olympian 
Games, or ‘‘ Hints to Wheelmen,”’ any or ¢ 

, j oo? 


all free at agencies, 
“OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO., 

N. Y. Office, 35 Liberty St. © 
Sold by S. F. Myers & Co., Jewelers « 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane. 


Jerome Cycle C9., 8th Ave., Cor. 58th St. 


® BIERMAN, HEIDELBERG & CO., Broad- 
& way and Chambers St.. and 194 Broadway. 
% SOL HEYMAN & CO., 993 3d Ave., be- 
> 4 tween 59th and 60th Sts. 

‘ AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


$OOOOOOOOO8 


Can now be purchased on EASY 
PAYMENTS at the New- York 
Headquarters, 


307 BROADWAY. 


Call or write for particulars, 


THE FOWLER CYCLE MFG. 60, 


J. H. Robley, New-York Manager, 
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500 2d HAND BICYCLES 


Must be cleared this week to make room for 
new goods. Columbias, $20; Victors, $25; 
Crescents,$20; Imperials,$20; Liberties, $20, 
Quantity cheaper grades $15, cushion tires $16 
2000 NEW BICYCLES AT 
$19, $25, 329, | $35, S39, $419, 
(Boys and Girls.)|(Ladies and Men.) 
We carry more stock than any three dealers 
combined. WE UNDERSELL THEM ALL, 


HERALD CYCLE CO., 
tm ae 114 NASSAU ST. Nea" 


@ Basement Beekman, 


RACYCLES. 


NARROW TREAD RACERS, $100. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM FACTORY. 
26 INCH WHEELS. 
WHEEL BASE, 40 INCH. 
26 TEETH IN FRONT SPROCKET, 
TREAD 45-8 INCHES. 

BALLS 4 INCHES APART. 
SPROCKET SUSPENDED BETWEEN THH 
BEARINGS. 

1,773 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
69 WEST 125TH ST,, NEW-YORK. 
215 PACIFIC AVE., JERSEY Ciry. 
685 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN. 


HELICAL _Lsttesr. 


ER SOR a ORE 


PREMIE 
STRONGEST. CYCLES. 


SEE THE TWISTED TUBING. 
Indorsed by U. 8. Government, tests proving 
HELICAL TUBING 
100% to 800% Stronger than Best Seamless Tubing, 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADBR. UP TO DAT 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 


7 Warren Street. 
Submitted to the X Rays of practical test, the 


~ KEATING 


still proves to he the best. 


Sky High Crescents 


always right in line. Certainly at the price there 
are none so fine. 
SECOND HANDS AT YOUR OWN PRICE, 


MALTBY, + v4 rxace. 


Academy, 125th St., near 7th Av. 


ALUMINUIT 


BICYCLES. 
N. F. NELSON, Sole Uptown Agent, 
IFTH AVB,, Cor. 42d St. 
No joints. No ne No enamel. No 
u 


le. 
Frames one-third stronger than steel, 
Weight for weight. 
Solid one-piece front fork and frame. 
sights 19 to 23 Ibs. Come and hem 























CLIFFORD AND DON 





MURSES THAT Di- 
‘THOUSANDS, 


“TWO GRAND 
LIGHTED 


Clifford Ran a Phenomenal Nace 
Against Keenun, Making the imat 
Half Mile in 47 3-4 Secondsa—Dun 
de Oro Won the Eclipee Stakes in 
a Fashioa Yhat Made Him Louk 
Lik€é a Champivn—liastings Also 


Won for Mr. Belmont, 


Wne of the largest crowds ever at Morris 
Park, possibly the largest, with the single 
exception of that present on the first Me- 
morial Day that there was racing at the 
track, was there yesterday. It was @ typ- 
ical holiday crowd, with the clubhouse and 


club members’ seats practicelly deserted. 
The “swell mob” as they are familiarly 
called, were elsewhere, attracted by other 
sports among the coteries with which they 
are affiliated. A notable thing about the 
crowd was the great number of. ladies pres- 
ent. Dressed in thin, light Spring costumes 
they gave to the grand stand an unusually 
gay appearance, such as one rarely sees 
except on Suburban day at the track of 
the Coney Isiand Jockey Club. 

The features of the day’s sport were the 
appearance of Don de Oro, the crack colt 
of August Belmont’s string, in the race for 
the Eclipse Stakes, and Clifford’s phenom- 
enal performance in the race against Kee- 
nan, which was his final trial in public for 
the Brooklyn Handicap. 

Tc hKerse lovers both were alike of in- 
terest, but the appearance of Don de Oro 
as a new star in the racing world, and 
seemingly one of the first magnitude, 
caused the most talk. He is a golden 
chestnut with long, sweeping, easy action, 
and an ability to simply toy with all the 
other two-year-olds that have yet been 
shown in public. People always discover 
stars thus early in the racing season, and 
then have them turn out to be the merest 
little nebulae of the sort that glitter oc- 
casicnally most brilliantly in the mass that 
makes up the,Milky Way and then fade 
away to nothing. But Don de Oro does 
not act like one of that sort. Unless all 
signs fail he is a fixed star. It is to be 
hoped for Mr. Belmont’s sake that he may 
turn out to be such a one. It will take a 
practical demonstration to prove that the 
muoh-talked-about Iroquois-Carlotta colt 
Eakins' is a better horse. Mr. Gideon, own- 
er of the latter, was on the anxious seat 
after he saw Don de Oro run, and is not 
so sure of the Futurity of 1896 as he was 
six months ago. Don de Oro raced and 
won like a sensational horse. He probably 
is one. 

As to Clifford, any amount of enthusiasm 
that may be expended over him does not 
appear to be overenthusiasm. It was fort- 
unate that Mr. Belmont announced before 
Clifford’s race was run that Henry of Na- 
warre had been declared out of the Brooklyn 
Handicap. Had this not been done, small- 
minded persons might have said that Mr. 
Belmont did it because he was afraid to 
meet Clifford. As it was, Mr. Belmont 
showed himself the true sportsman by an- 
nouncing that Henry of Navprre was not 
fit to run in the Brooklyn Handicap, as 
his trial in the morning had settled that 
beyond peradventure, and Mr. Belmont 
Promptly said he would not allow his 
horse to start and permit people to bet on 
him when he had no chance to win the 
race. He regretted the necessity of having 
to withdraw Henry from the anticipated 
meeting with Clifford, and told Mr. P. J. 
Dwyer, President of the Brooklyn Jockey 
Club, of the situation. Mr. Dwyer agreed 
with him that while the declaration of 
Henry of Navarre might detract from the 
interest in the Brooklyn Handicap, it would, 
on the whole, be best in the interest of the 
sport. So Henry was declared out and the 
public will have no occasion to growl, be- 
cause it will lose money by backing him. 
It was a thoroughly sportsmanlike act. 

Eastern people have now had a chance to 
see Clifford at his best, and the seeming- 
ly wild reports from the West about his 
prowess seem amply verified. His race of 
Thursday in the deep mud and of yester- 
day on a dry track show him to be all 
that his partisans have claimed for him. 
Henry of Navarre at his very best would 
have had no chance against him yester- 
day.- Shrewd men who have seen «racing 
fora generation said after yesterday’s race 
that he was probably as grand a race 
horse as America has ever had. Mr. Rog- 
ers says he is the speediest horse he ever 
handled. No one will doubt it. Clifford 
made the speedy but faint-hearted Keenan 
look like the veriest Guttenberg selling- 
plater, and did it without an effort. 

Clifford and Keenan alone started in the 
run of a mile and a quarter. It might 
have been as’ well for Keenan to stay in 
the stable. The pair loped along for the first 
three-quarters of a mile with Clifford lead- 
ing, and with his mouth wide open, in 1:24. 
Then both horses were given their heads 
and allowed to run at their’ best. In the 
next quarter of a mile—run in 0:23—Clifford 
practically killed Keenan, and Griffin had 
to.go to the whip. It was useless. For an 
eighth of a mile he struggled valiantly and 
then gave it up. It was the best thing he 
could have done. No horse could possibly 
have lived against him. Think of it, ye 
Facegoers, who believe so much in time! 
Clifford ran the iast half-mile of the race— 

,the only part in which any racing was 
;done—in 0:47%4, and finished under a/strong 
pull, with his mouth wide open and fighting 
for his head! It was such a performance 
as one frequently reads of, but rarely has 
@ chance to see. Phenomeral is the only 
‘word that fits the burst of speed he showed. 
It was meteoric, paralyzing, dazzling, elec- 
trical, and superlative sort of speed that 
one can think cf. Even with the official 
record of the time for the quarters at 
haad, it seems well-nigh impossible of be- 
Hef. Here are the figures, and as they have 
nothing to do with newspaper circulation 
or political prognostications, they may be 
relied on: First quarter, 0:2914; half-mile, 
0:56%%; three-quarters, 1:24; the mile, 1:47, 
and the mile and a quarter, 2:114%. That is 
a record for owners and trainers to aim 
at. How can Clifford be beaten for the 
Brooklyn Handicap in the face of such 
facts? Only by being again left at the 
post: That was what every one agreed to 
on the way back from the track. 

* Johnny ” McCafferty, the man with the 
broken pate as a reminiscence of the Wash- 
ington meeting, showed once more that 
he has Jost none of his skill as a jockey by 
winning the opening dash with Sir Dixon, 
Jr.,. the second choice in the speculation, 
there being a strong tip of a meeny pews 
on Domingo to win. But Domingo did not 
fancy racing yesterday, and could not run 
fast enough to catch a good perspiration. 
The horses ran well in a bunch until the 
homestretch was reached, when Buckrene, 
The Swain, Sir Dixon, Jr., and Aurelian 
came out of the bunch, and, running head 
and head, with Sir Dixon in something of 
a pocket, fourht it out between themselves. 
Just about fifty yards from the finish, Mc- 
Cafferty broke out of the pgcket with Sir 
Dixon, and, with a rush, wert to the front, 
and.won the dash by a good margin from 
The Swain. The latter, with Buckrene and 
Aurelian; had a hot rush for the places, 
finishing necks apart in the order named. 

Shakesneare Il. won the second race at 
a mile, as he was expected to, but his 
backers had a bit of a scare just at the 
enc. Tara) had been taking things very 
easily on the favorite, when Lambley sent 
Benamela on with a rush, and caught and 

assed the favorite. Fortunately for the 

ackers of Shakespeare, Taral was able to 
arouse the horse in time to stave off the 
fush of the Littlefie'd horse, and so won 
by a comfortable margin. Had Lambley 

Waited a bit longer before he made his 
push, there would have been mourning 
among the backers of the favorite, 

The race for the Eclipse Stake, which 
followed, brought out a field of eight start- 
ers to contest for the stake, that had a 

ss value of $5,000, of which amount 
200 went to the winner. It was so good 

@ stake that “Mat” Byrnes sent up a 
couple from Sheepshead Bay especially to 
have a try for the money. They were his 
own colt, Salvado, which ran in the colors 
of J. B. Haggin, who had a seat in the club- 
house veranda, and Cockernony, the latter 
the property of Mr. Haggin’s partner, Mar- 
eus Daly. But these two strangers to the 
track never got a chance at the money, 
and had their trip for absolutely nothing. 

Don de Oro won the stake just as all the 
wise men of the turf expected him to do, 
and won it in such a fashion as to confirm 
the impression that he is a colt of the best 

class. It is pretty hard to tell as 
_ yet whether he is a horse of the very 

; ‘b ¢lass—another Tremont, for. exam- 
ut he certafnly is either a grand colt 
J Pees ae 
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or eise al] the rest uf those that have been 

seen are the veriest dubs. It will be said 

that the race was not a very fast one, and 
that, therefore, von de Uro dues not be- 
long in the Tremont class—perhaps not even, 

su good a cluss as Lominv. Hut Lime cuts a 

very sma! figure in iigh-ctlass races, and 

bon de Oro wun the Eclipse Stake in the 
saine easy, OVerpowé: ing, and space-devour. 
ing fashion that Tremont used to win in. 

There was nothing chasing t:im close up, 

as in Dumino’s cause. Wun ¢e Oro simply 

Tea the rest of the lot into the ground in 

the first half ute. Then he was pulled up 

ty alinvst 2 standstill vy Gritin, why saw 
that tuere Was uothing fn the field that 
coda.a yer get near his mount, and fin- 
ished in a Cominen canter. He could have 
beaten the Meld twenty iengths or more had 

Grithn so willed it, for. Don @e Oro had 

much more speed in reserve than he showed 

@t any purlion of the journey. The only 

Other horve in the lot that showed any 

speed to speak of was the unknown and 

neglected Dr. Sheppard, who came _ very 
strung. at the end under McCafferty’s per- 
suasiuon, and just beat Arthur White’s 

Challenger for the second money—$5v0. 
it was of course as near to a certainty 

as enything can be in horse racing that 

ifusUngs would win the Toboggan Handi- 
cap, at three-quarters of a mile. He was 

a hot faverite at 2 to 5, and won the 

race, vieverly perhaps, though Griffin had 

to work too hard on him to get him going 
to sult the critics, who do not like a horse 
liar will not race unless he is urged every 
step of the journey. That was what had to 
be done with him yesterday; and he oniy 
beat Hanwell a length, in 1:12%. His per. 
furmance was not one that at all suited 
people who proposed to back him to beat 

Handspring in the race for the Belmont 

Stakes next Tuesday. It was planned to 

work him out a mile and a quarter, in 

preparation for that race, but just as soon 
as Hastings had beaten Hanwell he wanted 
to stop and get back to his stable and his 
oats. But Griffin, by the hardest of work, 
managed to keep him going until a miie 
and a furlong had been covered. The last 
quarter mile of the trip was run under a 
drive in 0:20%, a rate of speed that was 
thoroughly disappointing to the Hastings 
adherents, who shook their heads and re- 
marked: ‘A horse that will not work any 
more kindly than that may not race, and 

I think I will pin my faith to Handspring 

fer the Belmont. If Taral or Garrison or 

some boy who had the strength to drive 
the horse all the way was to have the 
mount on Pay oy it might be different, 

but Griffin is too light and frail for such a 

task.” 

Except for Hastings’s appearance in it, the 
race did not amount to anything. Castle- 
ton, a heavy-headed, surly brute, got away 
from the control of the midget, O’Leary, 
who rode him, and, having run away, was 
ordered withdrawn from the race by the 
Stewards. Castleton is a horse whose 
entry should be refused, except in welter 
races, when a man big enough to hold 
him can be put in the sacdle. 

In a race for two-year-old maidens that 
followed the Hastings race, the Morris Boys 
showed a very good colt in Dr. Macbride. 
Littlefield rode a waiting race with him, so 
as not to show the colt up at his best, and 
yet he won well in hand from Robert Bon- 
ner, who beat Courtship II. a head for the 
place. In the hands of a thoroughly com- 
petent trainer and jockey, the colt would 
probably prove a contender in some of the 
big races of this and next year, for he is 
royally bred. It is to be hoped that he 
will not get tangled up in the mysteries 
and miseries of the Combination Stables 
with which he is affiliated. 

Then came the race in which Clifford 
made such a show of Keenan, and which 
has already been referred to. 

As a finality, there was a five-furlong 
dash for selling platers, which went to 
Robert Bradley’s quarter horse Lady Gfeen- 
way, which was ridden in maasterty tash- 
ion by the seventy-pound boy, Powers. He 
held her straight as an arrow in her place 
on the track, and made his run at just the 
proper instant to nip Abuse on the post and 
win by about the width of the mare’s nos- 
trils. It was a victory that was more 
creditable to the rider than to the mare, 
perhaps. She is fast as a ghost with light 
weight up, and Powers utilized all that 
speed and knew enough to sit still and ride 
straight until the instant came for him to 
strike. Then he struck truly and success- 
fully. The favorite, Runaway, was very 
badly ridden by amilton, who messed 
him about all over the track, and never 
Saw a chance to get pocketed but he took 
advantage of it and ran into it. 

The summaries: 

FIRST RACE.—Seven furlongs. 
three-year-olds and upward. Time—1:28%. 

1—Sir Dixon, Jr., Fred Burlew's gr. h., 4 years, 

by Sir Dixon-Gammacita, 117 pounds, 7 to 2 
Me TT ee ee eee (McCafferty) 
2—The Swain, A. H. & D. H. Morris's b. h., 4. 
113, 10 to 1 and 4 to 1 (Littlefield) 
3—Buckrene, F. Buriew’s ch. h., 5, 123, 7 to 1.. 
(Griffin) 

Won by a half length; the same between sec- 
ond and third. 

Aurelian, 5, 106, 7 to 1, (Clayton;) Bomba- 
zette, 4, 95, 25 to 1, (Waller;) Prig, 5, 108, 6 to 1. 
(Sims;) Domingo, 5, 117, 5 to 2, (Taral,) and 
Dutch Skater, 3, 100. 25 to 1, (Johns,) also ran 
and finished as nan.ed. 
SECOND RACE.—One 

lowances. Time—1:42\. 

1—Shakespeare II., C. Fleischmann & Son’s ch. 

c, 3 years, by Plenipo-Avondale, 118 pounds, 
(Taral) 

2—Benamela, C. Littlefield’s br. c., 3, 108, 10 to 
1 and 8 to 5 (Lambley) 
3—Formal, A. H. & D. H. Morris’s br. c., 3, 
96. .6 t's one. 106.8. in acatdvtes (Littlefield) 

Won by two lengths; four between second and 
third. 

THIRD RACE —Eclipse Stakes for two-year-olds. 
Stake, $5,000, of which $500 to second and $200 
to third. Six furlongs. Time—1:18%. 

1—Don de Oro, Blemton Stable’s ch. c., by Rayon 

d’Or-Belladonna, 113 pounds, 1 to 2 and 
out (Griffin) 
2—Dr. Sheppard, J. J. McCafferty’s b. c., 118, 2u 
to 2 Ome G20 Revousscevscpanecan (McCafferty) 

8—Challenger, Stocxwell Stable’s br. c., 118, 10 

to 1 (Doggett) 

Won in a gallop by a length and a half; a half 
length between second and third. 

Salvado, 118, 8 to 1, (Taral;) Cockernony, 115, 
20 to 1, (Sloane;) Horoscope, 1138, 8 to 1, (Sims ) 
Haphazard, 113, 6 to 1, (Hill,) and Domitor, 113, 
20 to 1, (Hamilton,) also yan and finished as 
named. 

FOURTH RACE.—Toboggan Handicap, for three- 
year-olds and upward. Six furlongs. Time— 
1:12%. 

i—Hastings, Blemton Stable’s br. c., by Spend- 

thrift-Cinderella, 114 pounds, 2 to 5 and out. 


Handicap. for 


mile. Penalties and al- 


(G 
2—Hanwell, M. F. Stephenson’s br. h., 4, 110, 8 
to 1 and 2 tol (Sims) 
8—Sherlock, C. Fleischmann & Son’s ch. c., 3, 102, 
OB tab. Oy ch cenne op ho sei chaeusnna (W. Jones) 4 

Won by a length; two lengths between second 
and third, 

Beldemere, 5, 115, 5 to 1, (Taral,) and Hawar- 
den, 4, 110, 10 to 1, (Doggett,) also ran end fin- 
ished as named. Castleton, 3, 92, 40 to 1, 
(O’ Leary,) ran away and was withdrawn._ 
FIFTH RACE.—Five furlongs, for maiden two- 

year-olds. Time—1:01. 
i—Dr. McBride, A. H. & D. H. Morris’s b. c., 

112 pounds, 7 to 10 and out (Littlefield) 
2—Robert Bonner, J E. Madden’s ch. g., a. 12 


to 1 and 3 to 1 (Hill) 
8—Courtship Il., Maplehurst Stable’s bik. f., 106 
6 to 1 (Sloane) 
Won by a length; a neck between second and 
third. 


Don Blas, 116, 6 to 1, (McCafferty;) Scottish 
Chieftain, 112, 5 to 1, (Taral,) and Simonian, 
106, 25 to 1, (Sheedy,) also ran and finished as 
namec. 
SIXTH RACE.—Memorial Handicap. One mile 
and a quarter, over the hill. Time—2:11\. 
1—Clifford, R. L. Rose’s b. . 6 years, by 
Bramble-Duchess, 124 pounds, 1 to 4.. 

¢ (Clayton) 
20, 7 to 
(Griffin) 
Won by a length. 


SEVENTH RACE.—Five furlongs; selling allow- 
ances. Time—1:00, 

i—Lady Greenway, R. Bradley’s ch. m., aged, 
by Marsac-Miss Fox, 80 pounds, 8 to 1 and 
8 to 1 (Powers) 

2—Abuse, A. H. & D. H. Morris’s b. c., 3, 10 
4 to land 7 to 5 (Hirsch) 

8—Titmouse, Stockwell Stable’s b. c., 8, 97. 6 
to 1 

Won by a head; tw. lengths between second 
and third. 

Runaway, 5, 109, 8 to 5, (Hamilton;) Corn 
Cob, 4, 100, 3 to 1. (Garrigan;) Bessie Abbott, 
8, 92, 10 to 1, (O’Leary;) Surrogate, 3, 82, 15 
to 1, (Coylie;) Bowling Green, 4, 93, 20 to 1, 
(Herbert;) Gay Hampton, 4, 97, 25 to 1, (Hew- 
ett,) and Irksome, 4, 98, 10 to 1, (W. Jones,) 
also ran and finished as named. 





NEW-JERSEY’S CARNIVAL. 


Some Interesting Athletic Events at 
the Bayonne Track. 


BAYONNE, N. J., May 30.—The games of the 
New-Jersey Athletic Club at Bayonne this after- 
noon were successful and entertaining, although 
no records were shattered. The quarter-mile cin- 
der path was not fast. In the various events 
enough starters put in an appearance to make 
the races lively, several heats being required. in 
some events. The management was all that 
could be desired, and the 5,000 people who at- 
tended the carnival were kept in good humor. 

Starting at noon with a football match under 
Association rules, over an hour was consumed 
by teams representing the Bayonne Rangers 
and the Bay Ridge Athletic Club. The home 
team showed the most science, and made the 
only goal in the first half, but in the second 
half Bay Ridge did all the scoring, two goals. 
George Spavin scored for Bayonne, and G@. D. 
McKay and Humphries for Bay Ridge. 

The Crescent Athletic Club lacrosse team al- 
most shut out Stevens LIinstitute, Hardy saving 
the collegians by scoring the fifth goal, after 
four had been made by the Crescents. ' Rose 
and Westman each made two for the Crescents. 

The Eastern District Young Men's Ctristian 


Association of Brooklyn defeated by a score of 
2 to 1 the Paterson Young Men’s ristian As- 
“lane 8 Mitchel h 
ames 8. chel was the winner in all- 
around weight-throwing contests, ne . 
“Tommy '"’ Conneff was unable to lower o 
equal his record in the mile run, but finished 
third. His record time, made last A 
4:15 3-5, while his performance 
4: ' Be made the first lap of on 
mite in veg the half mil a 5 
quamters in 8:16 4-5. D. , 





Fourth with 100 yards, won by ae rod, 
Conneft ng exhausted at the finish, 
The summary follows: 

One-Milo Interschulastic Team Race.—Won by 
the Pingey School of Elizaveth, N. J.-C. A. 
Sulzer, C. T. Meyers, Eurie Alexander, and B. 

. Manvel—defeating Montclair High School, 
Time—3:44 2-5. 

75-Yard Dash, sensions.~“Wwen by Joseph C:n- 
ner, St. Francis Xavier A. A., (16 teet;) B. 
Sanford, ey Jersey A. C., G3 feet,) second; 
H. vate! Bay Ridge A. C., (18 feet,) third. 
Time—0:07 4-5. 

One-Mile Bicycle, Handicap.—Won by W. L. 
Darmer, New-Jersey A. C., (80 yards:) F. De R. 
Boerum, Clinton A. C., (70 yards,) second; Burt 
Walker, Arcanum W., Bayonne, (110 yards,) 
third. Time—2:30 2-5. 

880-Yard Special Run, Handicap.—Won by C. J. 
Kilpatrick, New-York, A. C., (scratch;) G. G. 
HoRMander, New Manhattan A. C., (15 yards,) 
second; G. V. Lyons, St. Francis Xavier A. A., 
(20° yards,) third. Time—1:56 3-5. 

880-Yard Novice.—Won by W. J. Holt, George- 
town University; F. W. Haensel, New Man- 
hatran A. C., second; Willis E. Nazrey, Ber- 
muda. C, C., third. Time—2:11 4-5. * 

220-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by J. E. Under- 
wood, New West Side A. C., (15 yards;) M. P. 
Halpin, New-York A. C., (8 yards,) second; H. 
Rowley, Bay Ridge A. c., (16 yards,) third. 

Time+0:22 4-5. 

Otte-MWle Walk, Handicap.—Won by M. H. Don- 
van,; South Glens Fails, (0:40;) Samuel Jacobs, 

astime A. C., (1:0U,) second; J. Frazer, Yourg 
America A. C. and Rangers A. C., (0:55,) third. 


Time—7 :22 1-5. 
Two-Mile Bicycle Race, Handicap.—Won by F. 
De. R. Boerum, Clinton A. C., Brooklyn, (125 
yards;) Burt Walker, Arcanum Wheelmen, Bay- 
onne, (195 yards,) second; S. C. Courtelyou, 
Ses Tg Ss. L, (140 yards,) third. Time— 
5: . 


220-Yard Hurd'e Handicap.—Won by F. C. Murtin, 
New manhattan A. C., (4 yards;) P. J. corley, 
New West Side A. A., (2 yards,) second, M. P. 
Lynch, Bay Ridge A. C., (6 yards,) third. Time 


—0:28 2-5. 

880-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by H. D. Ban- 
nister, New-Jersey A. -» (15 yards;) T. J. 
Sheehy, Catholic Union, Albany, (20_ yards,) 
second; W. B. Baker, New-York City, (35 ya ds;,) 
third. Time—2:01, 

One-Mile Run, Handicap.—Won by D. O. Connell, 
Company C A. A., Fourth Regiment, (100 yards;) 
T. McG:irr, Bay Ridge A. C., (90 yards,) second; 
Thomas P. Conneff, Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass., (scratch,) third. Time—4:25. 

Pole Vault, Handicap.—Won by C. F. Hamilton, 
Hamilton A. C., Brooklyn, (scratch;) George 
Casey, New-Jersey A. A.,(scratch,) second; S. K. 
Thomas Twenty-thi.d Street Young M-n'sC. A., 
(scratch,) third. Actual Jumps—riamilton, 10 
feet; Casey, 9 feet 10% inches; Thomas, 9 feet 
9 inches. 

Throwing Sixteen-Pound Hammer.—James_ S&S. 
Mitchell, New-York City, 134 feet 9% inches; 
B. C. Davis, New-Jersey A. C., feet is 
inches; David Edwards, Princeton College, 
feet 10% inches. 

Throwing Fifty-six-Pound Weight.—J. S, Mitchell, 
New-York City, 27 feet 8 inches; B. C. Davis, 
New-Jersey A. C., 21 feet 11 inches; David Ed- 
wards, Princeton College, 17 feet % inch. 

Putting the Shot.—J. S. Mitchell, New-York City, 
38 feet 7% inches; J. Herty, New West Side 
A. C., 31 feet 7 inches. 


CLARK BEDELL, CONVICT AND HEIR. 





The Crimes for Which He Received a 
Long Sentence at Auburn, 


From The Auburn Advertiser, May 27. 

The story of the depredations perpetrated 
by the Earl gang of highway robbers who 
operated extensively in this vicinity fifteen 
years ago was recalled to-day by the an- 
nouncement of his mother’s death in far- 
away Kansas and subsequent proceedings 
to contest her will. The news dispatch 
came from Fort Scott, and ‘said: 

Mrs. Martha Calloway, a large property owner 
of this city, died yesterday, leaving a will be- 
queathing to her son, Clark Bedell, who is a con- 
vict in the New-York State Prison at Auburn, 
half of her valuable estate, and precluding her 
husband from any share in it. The convict was 
for many years a promineat man of Fort Scott, 
and his parent succeeded in keeping his case a 
profound secret until the stepfather retained 
counsel to cogtest the will. The nature of Be- 
dell’s offense is not known. 

Clark Bedell was the name of the man 
who left his home in Kansas in 1874 and 
came East. It will be a surprise to the 
Western friends of the “ prominent man” 
to learn that he gained a still greater de- 


gree of prominence in the East as the lead- 
er of the Earl gang of masked robbers who 
terrorized the people of the central counties 
of this State. Leon Earl wus the name he 
assumed in the East, and his brother, 
Charles Bedell, also took the name of Earl. 
Most of the gang were captured in Onon- 
daga County, where they were tried and 
convicted. Leon fared the worst. He was 
found guilty on five indictments, and the 
sentences aggregated sixty-four years. His 
brother Charles received a sencence of forty 
years, but died in pr.son, and the others 
received sentences ranging from five to 
twenty vears. 

Leon Earl, or Clark Bedell, as he is known 
in the West, came to prison Feb. 25, 1881, 
and has consequently served a month over 
fifteen years. By the regular commutation 
for good behavior he wil) be released from 
custody Sept. 25, 1919, unless death or Ex- 
ecutive clemency should lessen his term of 
servitude, 

An Advertiser reporter talked with the 
convict to-day. He is a shrewd, good- 
looking man, who we evidence of having 
been well educated. He conversed freely 
about his affairs and declared that he would 
fight for his rights. 

He commenced by declaring that he felt 
confident of obtaining his release from 
prison before Gov. Morton left the Guber- 
natorial chair. He had spent $3,000 during 
the past six years in a futile effort to gain 
his liberty, but he bel‘eved he was now on 
the road to success. /But, even if he failed, 
he declared that he would not allow his 
stepfather to take advantage of his posi- 
tion and rob him of his property. 

The convict said that before he and his 
brother left home they purchased a home 
for-their mother and her second husband, 
Calloway. It was given to them, said 
Redell, for use during life. 

“How much did you pay for it?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Sixteen thousand dollars,’’ was the re- 
ply. 
“ Where did you get the money?’”’ 

“We earned it,’’ quickly responded the 
convict. 

He then declared that he was entirely 
willing that his stepfather, who had always 
been*kind to his old mother, should have 
a use of the house, but if Calloway at- 
tempted to obtain absolute possession _ he 
should certainly protest. 

Bedell is of the opinion that there is con- 
siderable personal property besides the real 
estate, in which he is entitled to a half 
share. The only other member of the fam- 
ily is a widowed sister, sixty years of age, 
who had lived with the mother and to 
whom is bequeathed the other half of the 
estate. 
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A SORT OF CINDERELLA. 


His Father’s Distrust Had a Good Ef- 
fect on the New Shah. 


A dispatch from Moscow to The London 
Daily News says that the newly proclaimed 
Shah, Muzafer-ed-Deen was never a favorite 
of his father. While still a child, he was 
sent to Tabriz in charge of a native tutor, 
who neglected him in order to prosecute 
his own ambitious schemes. In these the 
tutor was so far successful that for many 
years he practically wielded Gubernatoria! 
powers over the Province of Azerbaijan. 
During this time the young Prince was 
relegated to the doubtful guardianship and 
tuition of Mollahs, who did their utmost 
to imbue their charge with their own fanat- 
icism. Muzafer was still a mere puppet in 
the hands of his nominal tutor when the 
Kurd insurrection. under the leadership of 
the Sheik Obeidullah, broke out, and for 
this he was made the scapegoat. 

He was recailed to Teheran, where he 
remained under the displeasure of Nasr 
ed-Deen until 1882, when he was sent back 
to Tabriz as Governor of the province. For 
many years thereafter, however, his powers 
were strictly limited and controlled by the 
Central Administration at Teheran. 

The imperial displeasure to which he was 
so long subject had the most beneficial 
effect upon the Prince. He had become en- 
tirely distrustful of the Mollahs and Seids, 
and rejected their fanatic teaching. He 
began, indeed, to dount the tenets of the 
Mussulman faith, and to look to the study of 
European history and eography, and 
learned French very rapidly. He had his 
daughters as _ well as his sons taught 
French by a Frenchman, a Lieutenant of 
artillery. This at first caused a great scan- 
dal at Tabriz, but Muzafer-ed-Deen disre- 

arded these angrv comments, and as his 
Taughtera grew up he engaged for their 
tuition a French governess, Mme. Limosin. 

From this time forward the Prince was 
known as a man of advanced and enlight- 
ened ideas and principles, of exceptionally 
generous instincts, and or a kind and 
amiable disposition. The best proof, per- 
haps, of Muzafer’s just and honest rule as 
Governor of Azerbaijan lies in the fact that 
his ten years’ tenure of that post has added 
nothing to his private fortune, while his 
brother, Massud Mirza, and the _ latter’s 
adjoint in the Government of Ispahan, 
Kamrad Mirza, the present Minister of 
War, have now become reputedly the two 
richest men in Persia. : 

Despite the strongly inimical feeling of 
his brother, Muzafer-ed-Deen has always 

anifested the most fraternal regard for 

ssud Mirza. The new Shah always 
howed very gracious attentions to Russian 
4sitors, and more especially to the numer- 
is. Russian military officers who have 
0 aged in Tab To 
: Vv 


..Warsaw, according to the Raman Cath- 





CORONATIONS IN THE PAST 





EVEN THE EARLY CZARS SPENT 
HUGE SUMS ON THESE RITES. 


The Present Ceremonials an Elabora- 
tion and Modification of Those 
Which Came with Greek Catholi- 
cism from Byzantium—Curious In- 
novations Made in the Time of 
Ivan the Terrible—A Sceptre of 
Rhinoceros Horn. 


A well-known Russian (writes the Mos- 
cow correspondent of The London Times) 
who was recently asked by a foreigner 
why so much fuss was made over the coro- 
nation of the Czar, replied by simply re- 
minding his interlocutor that Russia had 
more than 10,000 miles of Asiatic frontier. 

This is the briefest way of accounting 
for the vast scaie of splendor and magnifi- 


cence on which a coronation in Russia is 
still performed. It certainly partakes more 
of the East than of the West, and is perhaps 
calculated to impress accordingly. In other 
European countries the modern tendency 
is rather to reduce the details of such cere- 
monies, while just the opposite tendency 
seems still to prevail in Russia. 

A glance at the records of past corona- 
tions in this country leads to the conclusion 
that the pomp and circumstance attending 
them have not diminished with the ad- 
vance of modern ideas, but rather in- 
creased, Not only do the rare coronation 
ceremonies of other countries pale before 
the religious inauguration of a Russian Czar, 
but there are other powerful monarchies 
at present in Europe, like Germany, for in- 
stance, where the reigning sovereign has 
never yet undergone a coronation, and does 
not appear to require one. : 

In Russia, however, it appears to be 
indispensable to the Government and the 
nation. Their great love of display and 
purely Eastern traditions may also be reck- 
oned among the causes; but the machinery 
of government is not supposed to get into 
proper working order until after a new 
Czar has been crowned, and it is only then, 
as a general rule, that the personal policy 
of the imperial autocrat becomes a know. 
quantity both to his own people and to the 
world at large. 

There have been altogether nineteen 
eoronations in Russian history, this one 
making .the twentieth. The first was that 
of Prince Vladimir II., Vsevelodovich Mon- 
omach, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in the Church of St. Sophia, ai 
ixieff. One Russian monarch, Nicaolas L., 
was crowned twice—first as Emperor oi 
Russia and then as King of Poland, at 


Olic rite, by tne Archbishop Primaie. 

Just twenty-iive mMieuiwercs OL Lue imperia 
house have been crowned at these nine- 
teeh coronatiuns, inciuding the wives uw. 
the Emperors Paul, Alexander I[., Nicnola 
1., and Alexander II., who were crowned 
with their husbands. The one exampie o. 
two Czars being crowned together wa: 
that of Peter the Great ana his elde. 
brother, Ivan Alexeivich, and the double 
chair used. on the occasion is still pre 
served in the Kremlin. The reigns of Theo 
dore Borisovich, lvan VI., and Peter ILt. 
were too short for any coronation. Al. 
except Ivan IV., Nicholas I., Alexande: 
II., and Alexander III. were crowned durin, 
the first year of their reigns. The extra 
oruinary coronation of the bride of the 
false Dimitrius is not recognized by th: 
Russian Church, ang is therefore not enu- 
ineraced, 

The Russian rite and ceremonial of coro* 
nation, like the Russian religion, cam: 
direct from Byzantium, but long after th 
introduction of Christianity. The Book o: 
Rauks states that the Grand Duke Vladi- 
mur 11., grandson of the introuucer  o. 
Christianity, received from the Greek Em- 
verur Alexis Commenus at Constantinople 
the diadem of the Greek Emperor Constan- 
tine Monomach, and was consecrated a: 
Kieff by the Metropolitans of Ephesus anc 
Miiicene. 

The annals further relate that among 
other articles of regalia sent from Corn- 
Stantinople were the celebrated “cap of 
Monomach,”’ a chalice said to -have be 
longed to Augusius Caesar, and a crucifi. 
suspended on a gold chain. The giobe 
and sceptre appear to have been intro 
duced much later. The Russian clergy, 
boyars, and merchants were enjoined b: 
Viadimir I. not to crown anybody unti 
Russia became united under one powerfu) 
autocrat; but although nothing is preserveu 
on the subject, there is no doubt that the 
Russian Grand Dukes and Princes durin: 
the period of disunion signalized thei: 
accession by some kind of religious cere- 
mony. 

The first coronation at Moscow was that 
of the young Grand Duke Dimitry Ivano 
vich, grandson of Ivan III., while the lat- 
ter was still alive, on Feb. 15, 1498. Thu: 
for 398 years Moscow has been the place 
of coronation. The young Dimitry, then 
only fifteen years old, occupied one of three 
chairs on the dais before the altar in thi 
Cathedral of the Assumption, the other 
two being for the Grand Duke Ivan anc 
the Metropolitan, who then and at severa. 
subsequent coronations sat beside the sov- 
ereign. On a side table were the crow) 
or cap of Menomach and the broad collai 
of cloth of gold, studded with jewels an: 
medallions of holy pictures, also sent from 
Constantinople, and called the ‘“ barme.” 

The Grand Duke and the Metropolitan 
sat upon their state chairs with Dimitry 
standing before them. The Grand Duke 
then called upon the Metropolitan to con- 
secrate and bless Dimitry as Grand Duke 
of Vladimir, Moscow, and Novgorod. The 
Metropolitan, after blessing the seat o! 
Dimitry, placed his hands on the latter's 
forehead and prayed aloud that God’s gract 
might: descend upon His servant Dimitry 
that he might sit upon the throne;of trutr 
and be protected by the armor of the Holy 
Spirit; that he might be made able to con- 
quer all barbarous peoples with a strong 
hand, and that his heart might become thr 
home of virtue, faith, and justice. This 
the first coronation ceremony of whic! 
there is any detailed description, was nc 
doubt borrowed in the main from the ritua! 
used at the consecration of the Orthodox 
Greek Emperdrs. 

The collar or *“‘ barme” was then placed 
on Dimitry’s shoulders, and the cap of 
Monomach upon his head, by the Grand 
Duke Ivan, the Metropolitan saying: ‘In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
yhost.”’ The litany was then recited, and the 
congratulations of the clergy and. relatives 
followed. Finally, the Grand Duke, ad- 
dressing Dimitry, said: ‘“‘I have conferred 
upon you the Grand Ducal title. Preserve 
the fear of God always in your heart, and 
the love of justice and mercy, and take care 
of the Christian religion.”” When Dimitry, 
wearing the crown, left the church after 
the Grand Duke Ivan to visit the other 
cathedrals, followed by all his other uncles, 
except one, who was opposed to his ac- 
cession, one of the uncleg strewed over him 
gold and silver coins. The ceremony ended 
with a grand banquet. 

The principal features of this important 
description have been maintained in coro- 
nation ceremonies ever since. In 1502 Di- 
mitry was deposed through intrigues, and 
succeeded by Basil III, who was never 
crowned. The latter’s son, Ivan the Terri- 
ble, was crowned on Jan. 28, 1547, and as- 
sumed the title of Czar, then used for the 
first time, as well as that of Grand Duke. 
The ceremony used at the investiture of 
Ivan the Terrible did not differ much from 
that employed at the coronation of Dimitry. 
The regalia were carried from the palace 
to the cathedral by the Czar’s chaplain, 
and the crown of Monomach was placed upon 
the sovereign’s head by the Metropolitan 
Archbishop, who, in his prayers, compared 
{van to King David of Israel. 

It is evident that in those days the Rus- 
sian monarchs did not crown themselves, 
as they do now. It is not stated whether 
or not the officiating clergy addressed Ivan 
by the title of Czar, and the old chronicles 
eontain no reference to the ringing of bells 
and other popular manifestations which 
have since become distinctive incidents of 
Russian coronations, Nor is anything said 
about communion, anointment, or favors 
granted to the people. The ceremony ap- 
pears to have been exclusively religious. 

The next coronation, that of Czar Feodor 
Ivanovich, in 1584, which was much more 
brilliant, was performed according to a 
book of ritual received from Constanti- 
nople, together with letters patent in which 
the patriarchs of the Bast recognized the 
right of Ivan the Terrible to the title of 
Czar. On that. occasion the Czar was 
anointed with holy chrism on the forehead, 
both ears, the breast, shoulders, and the 
palms and backs of beth hands, the Metro- 
politan borg the parts touched with a 
sponge. e Czar then entered the sanctu- 
ary, and took the sacrament, not as a JAy- 
man, but as a Bishop. 

Two curious innovations were introduced 
into the ritual of this poropatien. After 


which to 


wi himself after eating and 
pHi thout washing until the eighth 
day, when he shall bathe and Wr a oy his 
clothes, and wash those taken off in the 
river, bor pay | care that they are not tram- 
vled under foot.’ 

The other innovation is that, .after the 
Czar’s departure from the cathedral, ‘‘ the 
people shall be allowed to despoi] the plat- 
form of the throne, each taking away what 
pleases him, except the carpets and span- 
gied velvet.” This usage, followed at sev- 
eral subsequent coronations, was the cause 
of many unruly scenes among the mobs in 
the Kremlin. 

It was to some extent imitated in a 6 
land at the coronation or George IIL, 
though not in the Abvey, but in Westmin- 
ster Hall, at the conclusion of the corona- 
tion feast. Immediately after the departure 
of the King and nobility, the hall doors 
were thrown open, when the people at 
once cleared it of all the movables, such 
as the victuals, cloths, plates, dishes, &c., 
and, in short, everything that could stick 
to their fingers.’’ 

The coronation of Feodor was exceedingly 
grand. The apparel of the Czar, with its 
heavy gees ornament and precious stones, 
weighed over 100 pounds, and the trappings 
of rince Glinsky’s horse cost £100,000, 
Such, at least, is the estimate, though it is 
apparently an éxaggerated one. Six Princes 
he:d up the train of the Czar’s mantle. The 
scepter of that time was of rhinoceros horn 
set w.th precious stones, bought in 1581 by 
lvan V. for £7,000. In the pregramme of the 
“great and splendid feast,’ it was stated 
that ‘‘the beggars should be made happy.” 
Extraordinary munificence was shown by 
the Czar, taxes were reduced, criminals and 
prisoners of war were released, and promo- 
tions granted. The Czar himseif received 
magnificent presents from the English and 
Dutch merchants then settled in Moscow. 

Fourteen years later the Czar’s brother- 
in-law, Bor’s Godoonoff, was crowned with 
a similar ceremonial. Dufing divine service 
in the cathedral, after having been crowned, 
Boris siddenly astonished everybody by ex- 
claiming, without any apparent reason, “I 
take God to witness, reverend patriarch 
Job, that there shall be neither beggars nor 
poor during my reign,’ and shaking his 
coat, he added, ‘‘and 1 would share it 
among everybody were it r | last one.”’ 

The next coronation, that of Basil Shuisky 
‘n 1606, excepting the unrecognized one of 
the wife of the impostor Dimitrius, was the 
last coronation preceding the election of the 
oresent dynasty of the Romanoffs. 


SANCTUARY FOR ELEPHANTS. 





Somaliland Would Make a Good One 
if Set Apart at Once, 


A correspondent of The London Times 
writes to that paper urging the need of im- 
mediate action, if the African elephant is 
to be saved from speedy extinction. “I 
desire to call attention,” he says, “to the 
opportunity which our protectorate over 
Somaliland gives us for constituting a por- 
tion of that country a sanctuary for the 
remaining herds of those anima]s—an oppor- 
tunity so favorable in all respects that it 
seems only necessary to state the case to 
.nsure the adoption of this measure, 

**Of late years Somaliland has been tra- 
versed by numerous parties of sportsmen, 
and the herds of elephants which a few 
years ago inhabited the mountain range 


behind Berbera have been driven out. This 
took place in the belt of country, the hunt- 
ing in which is now reserved for the use 
of officers of the Aden garrison. These 
herds, or the remnants of them, have taken 
refuge more than a hundred miles fur.her 
to the west, in the country of the Gada- 
oursi, to the south of Zeila. 

“This large tract has been recently added 
io the Aden reserve, which therefore now 
again contains elephants. My suggestion 
48s that the shooting of elephants should be 
prohibited within tne whole of the reserve. 
Great advantages are granted to the ollicers 
vf the Aden garrison, which I shouid be the 
iast to grudge them, and it is a small con- 
zession to ask them to mase in return— 
chat, Within certain speciiied limits, they 
+hould abstain altogether from killing ele- 
dhants. I do not for a moment be:ieve that 
these gentlemen, who are good sportsmen, 
would oppose this measure. Even if the 
privilege were nominally retained for them, 
t wouid not be of long auration. The ex- 
perience of the past would ve repeated. It 
is not that the animals are exterminated; 
.he essential fact to be remembered is that 
a single shot fired at one member of the 
aerd is enough to make a whole band aban- 
jon that part of the country, 

“This belt of country is particularly fa- 
vorable for the constitution or such a sanc- 
tuary. It is comparatively near home, and 
therefore likely to be under consiant ob- 
servation. I saw tracks of elephants on the 
fifteenth day from leaving London. The 
‘lose supervision by the Assistant Resi- 
dents, who are able and experienced ad- 
ministrators, stationed on the coast, would 
be comparatively easy, owing to the fact 
that numerous parties of sportsmen trav- 
erse the region in question every year, and 
would, of course, ‘report. They are also 
kept informed by native caravans, who visit 
che coast for purposes of trade, and who, 
owing to the wise and just treatment which 
they have received, are our fast friends. 
The Somalis are unarmed, except with 
spears, and therefore have not the power, 
even if they had the will, to go behind the 
restricton. They decline to eat the flesh 
of elephants; therefore an elephant killed is 
a ton of meat wasted, which is a thing ab- 
horrent to us all. The region in question, 
which is mountainous, with fairly abundant 
forests and river beds bordered with dense 
jungle, is peculiarly attractive to elephants, 

‘“* Let me deal with possible objections. I 
have heard it urged that the officers at 
Aden would make so little use of the right 
that there is no parpose in restricting them. 
I do not think they would make this claim 
for themselves. On the contrary, I have 
reason to expect the heartiest co-operation 
from the authorities at Aden. It is obvious 
that a sanctuary in which the favored few 
are allowed to go on killing elephants is no 
sanctuary at all. It has been sa:d that re- 
striction for this area would be useless, as 
the Abyssinians, who have guns, raid it in 
search of ivory; but to this I reply—first, 
that such raids should be prevented, and, 
secondly, if the elephants were thus har- 
assed, they would find a refuge in the east- 
ern part of the reserve, which they fre- 
quented less than ten years ago, and which 
is out of reach of the Abyssinian frontier. 

“A memorandum embodying these con- 
siderations has been forwarded to the India 
Office. It has, I believe, been favorably en- 
tertained by the Secretary of State, and for- 
warded to the Government or Bombay, un- 
ler whose political supervision Somaliland 
lies. My purpose in writ ng to you is to in- 
vite an expression of opinion from natural- 
ists, sportsmen, and, not least, from those 
interested in the future of frica. The 
uestion of once more utilizing the African 
“ephant, as was certainly done in Ptolemaic 
times, may be one for subseyuent considera- 
tion. The preservation of the race from ex- 
tinction is urgent. Two or three years 
hence it may be too late so far as Somali- 
land is concerned.”’ 





English Taxes. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

There are inhabited house duties, income 
tax, land tax, probate tax, legacy duty, 
succession duty, estate duty, birth and death 
2ertificates, marriage licenses, licenses for 
certain businesses, and duties on certain 


manufactures, Locomotion is taxed—car- 
riages, cabs, and omnibuses all requiring 
licenses—and even the trains pay a railway 
duty on first and second class passengers. 
In the matter of liquids, beer and spirits 
incur both duties and licenses, wine, tea, 
and coffee pay a customs duty, and for 
water there is the rate. Dried fruits are 
subject to customs dues. Licenses are re- 
quired for the use of armorial bearings on 
earriages, plate, jewelry, and notepaper; 
for the sale of patent medicines, and keep- 
ing male servants—Susan, in her neat cap 
and apron, however, is duty free, ‘for 
which relief, much thanks,” as Hamlet 
says. Dogs, little and big, we all know, 
are taxed, . 

Tobacco is doubly taxed; there iy a 
manufacturing duty and a retail license. The 
vendors of jewelry containing a certain pro- 
portion of the precious metals, must be 
armed with a gold or silver plate license. 
One must not shoot game or sell it without 
special licenses, and to blaze away at the 
humble sparrow entails a yun tax. An en- 
deavor to ‘lighten our darkness” involves 
the gas rate. Uncle who receives a family 
plate or jewelry in pledge has to be pro- 
vided with both pawnbroker’s and plate cer- 
tificates. The clergy are entitled to certain 
fees for the burial of their parishioners. 
When the Wurial is in a cemetery, the Chap- 
dain attached to it performs ‘the service. 
After paying his salary, the established 
ministers collect the balance of the fees for 
themselves, thus levying a tax on every 
ae in their parishes. Thus the poor man 
is hemmed in on all sidés by taxation. 
Birth, marriage, death, food, habitation—all 

€ separate revenue demands upon him. 





Ireland and Potheen, 


; From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
It is commonly supposed that drunken- 
ness is rife in Ireland, and the people con- 


sequently idie and unfit for work. In this 
respect, happily, there has been a great 
change. The. illicit manufacture. of the 
poisonous: ‘“‘ potheen”’ is strictly repressed 
by the police, and the people cannot afford 
to buy whisky. The drinking of tea which 
is much ‘too strong—in fact, boiled—is said 
to cause more destruction to health in Ire- 
land than does whisky. The increase of 
insanity has even been attributed to this 
f rinking, and 
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HOW THE ISSUES MAY BE JOINED IN 
THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


——— 


The Force That Will Be Brought on 
McKinley in Favor of Free Silver 
if He Is Elected President—A 
Pressure Which He Will Be Prac- 
tically Unable to Resist—Plans of 
the Silver Men as They Seem to 
be Developing. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—‘ Free silver coin- 
age or no tariff” is to be the policy of the 


silver States in the next Congress, even 
more emphatically than in the present Cen- 
gress. The feeling seems to be strong in 


the Western States that Major McKinley, 
if elected President, will approve any. sii- 
ver legislation which !s sent to him by the 
Republican majovity in the two houses. 
He probably will not be asked to sign a 
free-coinage bill, pure and simple, bit it 
is the belief in the West that he can be 
confronted with the option of signing or 
vetoing a tariff bill which includes liberal 
provision for silver. 

A definite programme is taking shape 
among the silver Republicaris [rom the 
mining States to compel the enactrsent of 
another Sherman law, if they cannot get 
free coinage. This programme involves the 
adoption of instructions by each State Leg- 
islature, addressed to the two Senators 


‘from the State, directing them to permit no 


tariff legislation unless it is preceded or 
accompanied by provision for the free coin- 
age of silver. It is believed that these in- 
structions will be followed by the Senators 
from the silver-producing States. 

The other States of the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Pacific coast may not go so 
far, but it is hoped that the Populist-Re- 
publican Senators from North Carolina 
and scattering’ Renubiican Senators from 
other States can be made to ador* the 
same policy. Five States—Montana, lLuaho, 
Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, represented 
by ten Senators—are regarded as sure part- 
ners in such a plan. The old doctrine of 
the right of State Legislatures tc instruct 
their Senators and to recall them if they 
disobeyed instructions was pretty well ex- 
ploded before the war,jand it would be 
useless for any of these State Legislat- 
ures to do more than throw bricks at a 
Senator who refused to obey. The unan- 
imous force’ of public opinion in these 
States is counted upon, however, to compe) 
obedience. There is no doubt that obedi- 
ence will be rendered with alacrity, except, 
perhaps by Shoup of Idaho and Wolcott of 
Colorado. Their first impulse, since they 
have been opposing the extermists at home, 
might be to disregard such instructions and 
vote for a tarff bill without any silver 


rider. They are likely to yield to the press- 
ure of poular opinion, however, and, even 
if they fail to do so, their places in the 
silver ranks may be filled by other con- 
verts. 

The Wyoming Senators are confident that 
Republicanism is paramount in their State 
to silver, but a slight change in public 
opinion might impose the same _ instruc- 
tions upon them as are impvused on their 
neighbors on the North, West, and South. 

The Republicans are likely to have a 
large majority in the next Senate, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be large enough to 
overcome the desertion of eight or ten sil- 
ver men. The Senate now consists of 
forty-four Republicans, thirty-nine Demo- 
erats, six Populists and silver men, and 
there is one vacancy. The Republicans fall 
one ghort of a majority over all other 
parties. There are ten seats which they 
have a chance of winning at the next elec- 
tioh, or at least think they have a 
chance of winning. Two of them—in Mary- 
land and Ohio—have already been won. 
The others are in Kentucky, New-York 
South Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. Illinois, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, and South Dakota are almost 
certainly theirs. The States thus assured 
would raise their strength to fifty, if they 
suffered no_ losses. Six silver Senators 
could wipe out the Republican majority by 
joining the opposition against a protection- 
ist tariff bill. It would require a gain of at 
least three more seats among the doubtful 
States to give the Republicans enough to 
win if eight silver Republicans should re- 
fuse to join them in passing a tariff bill 
without a silver rider. 

The Republicans, even if they found 
themselves in a position to pass a bill by a 
single vote without the help of the silver 
extremists, would be as completely at the 
mercy of special interests as the Demo- 
eratic majority in the last Congress. Any 
Republican Senator influenced by loca 
pressure or corrupt motives would have 
orly tc ask what he desired in order te 
obtain it. A combination of two or three 
protectionist Senators would be able to dic- 
tate every line in the bill as completely as 
the conservative combine dictated changes 
in the Gorman law. The probabilities are 
against Republican success in the Legis- 
latures of Kentucky, New-York, Missouri 
and Indiana. The Democrats are also 
likely to regain Delaware. The Republicar 
majority, under such conditions, would be 
only ten, and the silver extremists woul: 
be able to insist upon concessions to sil- 
ver. 

It is this situation which gives peculiar 
significance to the report that McKinley 
will sign any silver legislation which goes 
to him from a Republican Congress. The 
experience of the Fifty-first Congress in- 
dicated what the spirit of concession was 
in order to obtain tariff legislation, and how 
ready McKinley was to be a party to such 
a transaction 

The situation promises to be more serious 
from a financial noint of view next year 
than it was in 1890. The revenues of thr 
Government are proving persistently defi- 
cient because of the prostration of bus!- 
ness. The means must be found to pay the 
sxtravagant appropriations of the presen’ 
and future sessions of Congress. These 
means are not provided by the existing 
tariff law, not because it is not a sufficient 
revenue-producing measure under healthfn' 
*rade conditions, but because trade is para- 
lvzed by the terrorism of impaired credit 
free-silver activity, and the possibility of 
a weak-kneed President in the person of 
Major McKinley. : 

The revenue problem is likely, therefore 
to prove a pressing one in the next Congress 
unless the anticipation of higher duties re- 
sults in large importations. Even this con- 
dition might result in an unusual drain of 
gold to pay for the abnormal imports, and 
would compel the Administration to issue 
bonds to maintain the gold reserve or te 
weakly permit the countrv to go to a paper 
basis. Major McKinley, if elected, will have 
to follow the policy of the present 
Administration in issuing bonds to pro- 
tect the reserve and refusing to sanc- 
tion hybrid tariff and silver\ legisla- 
tion, or he will have to consider the ques- 
tion of absolute surrender to the silver ex- 
tremists. A character which might be proof 
against the naked proposition of free coin- 
age might not be proof against this combi- 
nation of circumstances, which might make 
it seem to a protectionist more desirable to 
obtain revenue by partial concessions to 
silver than to continue the paralvsis of 
legislation which has reigned since 1893. 
and which seenfs likely to reign while pro- 
tection and free coinage control the majori- 
ty of the United States Senate. 





The South Sea Bubble. 


From ‘The Cornhill Magazine. 
The South Sea bill, passed in April, em- 
powered the company to increase its cap- 


ital, and when the Directors called for sub- 
scriptions the money came in by millions. 
Every effort was made by the company 
to inflame the public mind. The rumor was 
spread that Gibraltar and Port Mahon were 
to be exchanged for a part of Peru. In 
this way the whole nation fell under the 
spell of speculation, and became stock job- 
bers, All kinds of projects sprang up and 
were foolishly accorded support, many for 
objects that in calmer times would have 
been recognized immediately as impossible. 
fuch as a wheel for perpetual motion. 
Many of these schemes were the plainest 
of daylight robberies, and on June 11 a 
proclamation was. published that all new 
projects or bubbles—the werd had now 
come out—the number of which was then 
about a kundred, should be deemed com- 
mon nuisances, and that any broker dealin 
in them should be subject to a penalty o 
£500. It was computed at this time that a 
million and a half of money was won and 
lost by these transparent swindles. 

The South Sea scheme, however, held. on 
its way and daily increased in public favor. 
At the passing of the South Sea act _ the 
eompany’s stock rose to 340. A few Care 
afterward a subscription was issued at 300. 
On the same day, Apvil 12, the royal as- 
sent was given to a loan of a million to 
month abetier subsctipcion wax opened at 
month another su ption was open 
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MakINE INTELLIGENCE. 
Miniature Almunac—This Day. - 


P.M, 
Sun rises. ..4:31/Sun sets. ..7:24!/Moon rises. .11:36 
Incoming Stenmships. 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) MAY 81. 


Port of Date ot 
Steamship. Sailing. Sx tling. 
Pinance...........0-. OMEN aro. s o's decd da May 24 
SINDAY, JUN? 1. 
Gleadowe.............Gibralta: Ma 
Massachusetts. ie cS eon 4 y : : : ; : He a Shap pe 
Nomadic... - «Liverpool ..........May 


Roiterdam ......... May 
oo ooeFIQVANE oie cece eee s MOF 


TUESDAY, JUNE 


. Gibraltar 
2 re nee eec eee New-Orleans 

Kanses (Ntr..........Savannah 
Ku.cnerboexer........ New-Orleans 

. CRIVONON ei ois xo hace’ 
Southwark. oo... ices od Antwerp 

WE 
Aurania Liverpool 
Caribbee..e... ..:.. .t Thomas 


Outgoing Steamahins, 
DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK, 


Steamer, 1 Satie, | Destinati’n.: Oftice. 
Advance .....jIune 1) Coun 29 Broadway, 
Algonquin . 2j Cheareston |5 Buw!ing Gr 
spree 2lonethen 2... 2 Bowling Gre 
Caracas sitseee ®\La Guasra.|335 Front St. 
Fontabvelle . aNd Usi'ds.|sy Broadway, 
Sipe 3! Cape Ha.t..|24 State St. 
St. Stu mptun Ub bowling G 
Majentic ... -|Sune &l Liverpool ..:20 roadway 
Westernland Mune 3) Antwerp ...i4 Kowiing ine 
Columbia ... -|June 4! liamburg ..:37 Broadway. 
Santiago .....j/!'2ne 4! Nassau. 2j113 Wall St 
Comanche ....jJune 5 aarleston 5 ftowhne Gry 
Ems Jun 6! Genoa 2 Bowling Gr, 
Adirondack -++|Sune G\ Kingston: ..'%4 State St. 
Persia Tune 8! Hamourg ..|37 Broadway. 

|fune 6] London ....)4 Broadway. 

Bertin June G'S'thmpton |4 Bowling G 
City of Rome.|June 6) Glasgew af Bowling Gr, 
Bourgogne +>. (June 6) Havre -2/3 Bowling Gr. 
Lucania .. ..|June 6! Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 
Obdam ......./June 6! Rotterdam; |39 Broadway. 
Troquoits June 9! Sharleston 6 Wow! ne ' tr, 
Aurania June 9) Uiverpuoi ../4 Bowling Gre 
Lahn . . -|June ©! Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
Germanic -|June 10{Liverpool ..}29 Broadway. 
St. June 19] "th mpton {6 Bowling Gr. 
Southwark .../June 101A ntwerp ../6 Bewling Gr 
Finance |June 10! Colon ---/29 Broadway. 
Wormannia --|June 11!Hamburg ../87 Broadway. 
S.of California!June 12'Glasgow .../53 Broadway. 
Paris June 13|S*th'mpton |é Bowling Gr, 
June 13) Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr, 
June 13/Glasgow ..!7 Bowting Gre 
Saale June 13} Brernen ... }2 Bowling Gr 

Venezuela ....|June 18!" Gunyra.(135 Front St. 
Maasdam .....|June 13! Rotterdain 39 Broadway. 
Touraine 13!Havre ene Rowling Gr. 

Manitoba 13!London ..../! Broadway. 
Scandla 13' Hamburg .-|37 Broadway, 
Havel ... 16/Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr, 
Teutonic 17! Liverpool -- 120 Broadway, 
17/S’th’mpton {6 Rowling Gr. 

17! Antwerp ++ (8 Bowling Gry 

18! Hamburg ../37 Broadway, 

20!London ..../1 Broadway. 

20'Havre ...../3 Bowling Gr. 
2 20;Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr, 

20'Rotterdam |29 Broadway, 
Furnessia ....// 20!Glasgow ../7 Bowling Gr, 
Britannic canes 24! Liverpool ../29 Broadway,, 
3t. 24/S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr, 
Friesland ...../June 24/Antwerp .../6 Rowling Gn 


New-York, Saturday, May ‘30. 
Arrived. 


SS City of Rome, (Br.,) Young, Glasgow May 21 
via Moville, with mdse and passengers to Hen- 
ee Brothers. Arrived at the Sar at 10:20 

SS Grangense, (Br.,) Spedding, Maranham April 
19, via Barbados, with mdse and passengers ta 
Shipton Green. Arrived at the Bar at9 A. M. 

SS Jersey City, (Br..) Lewis, Bristol May 13, via 
Swansea, with mdse to ames Arkell & Co, 
Arrived at the Bar at 7:45 A. M. 

SS Paris, Passow, Southampton May 23, witk 
mdse and passengers to International Naviga< 
tion Company. Arrived at the Bar at 1:56 A. M. 

SS Santiago, Ieighton, Manzanilla May 1S, via 
Nassau, with mdse and passengers to James 
Ward & Co. Arrived at the Rar at 4:30 A. M. 

SS Senior, (Ger.,) Hansen, Santos Apri? 23, vig 
St. Lucia May 17, with mdse to order—vessel to 
master. Arrived at the Bar at 3:30 A. M. 

SS Ardanmhor, (EPr.,) Davey, Messina May li, via 
Gibraltar 17th. with fruit to erder—vessel to W. 
D. Munson. Arrived at the Bar at 6:20 A. M. 

SS Europe, (Br.,) Robinson, London May 12. via 
Calais 17th, with mdse to New-York Shipping 
Company. Arrived at the Bar at 12:20 P. M. 

SS Algonquin, Platt. Jacissonvitle May 27. via 
Charleston, with mdse and passengers 19 W. P. 
Clyde & Co. 

SS Roanoke, Boaz, Norfolis, with mése and pas. 
sengers to Old Dominion Steamship Company. 
SS Trinidad, (Gr.,) Fraser, Bermuda May 28, with 
mdse and passengers to A. &. Outerbridge & 

Co, Arrived at the Bar at 5:30 P. M. 

SS La Bourgogne, (Fr.,) Leboeuf, Havre May 23, 
with mdse and passengers to A. Férget. South 
of Fire Island at 7:42 P. M* 

Bark Bonny Doon, (of Machtas,) Burgess, Seville 
41 ds, with mdse to order—vessel to Miller & 
Houchton. 

Bark Infatigable, (Norw.,) Falck, Campana 60 
——— cedar to order—vessel to Funch, Edye 

oO. 

Rark Nord America, (Ital.,) Cafiero, Tarragona 
60 ds, with mdse to order—vessel to J. C. Sea. 
ger. a 

Sailed, 


SS Henry L. Gaw, for Baltimore; Potomac, fot 
London; La Bretagne, for Havre; Mowergate, 
for Philadelphia; Lassell, for Manchester; Um- 
bria, for Liverpool; Mohican, for Baltimore; 
Alene, for Kingston and Savanilla; Jason, for 
Port Maria, Jamaica; Veendam, for Rotterdam, 
via Boulogne; Phoenicia, for Hamburg; Habana, 
for Havana; Aller, for Bremen; Fulda, for 
Naples, via Gibraltar; Batoum, for Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth; Ethiopia, for Glaszow; 
Rotterdam, for Amsterdam; Louisiana, for News 
Orleans; Oneida, for Wilm!ngton and George« 
town; Concho, for Key West and Galveston; 
New-York, for Macoris and San Domingo Citys; 
City of Birmingham, for Savannah; Yorktown, 
for Norfolk and Newport News. 

Ships Traveller, for Anjer; Forest King, for Rie 
Janeiro. 

Brig Cameo, for St. Croix. 


By Cable. 


LONDON, May 380.—SS Patria, (Fr.,) Capt. Dulae, 
from New-York May 15 for Naples and Mare 
seilles, passed Gibraltar May 27. 

SS Hohenstaufen, -(Ger.,) Capt. Gross, from 
Bremen for New-York, passed Dover yesterday. 

SS Mannheim, (Ger.,) Capt. Ockelmann, from 
New-York May 17 for’ Flushing, for orders, 
passed the Lizard yesterday. 

SS Menemsha, (Br.,) Capt. Shadwick, from Rot- 
terdarmh, via Swansea, for New-York, passed the 
Isle of Wight yesterday. 

SS Chester, (Dutch,) Capt. Boysen, from Amster- 
dam for .New-York, passed Dover to-day. 

SS Italia, (Ger.,) Capt. Martens. from Baltimore 
May 15 for Hamburg, passed the Lizard to-day. 

SS Lennox, (Br.,) Capt. Williamson, from New- 
York May 10 for Aden, Singapore, Hongkong, 
&c., passed Malta to-day. 

SS Rialto, (Br.,) Capt. Rippeth, from New-York 
May 13 for Newcastle, passed Prawle Point to- 


' 


Circassia .... 





Noordland 

A. Victoria... 
‘Mississippi ... 
Gascogne .. 
Campania ....! 
Spaarndam ...! 


ay. 

ss *Phingvalla, (Dan.,) Capt. Thomsen, from 
Stettin. sld.. from Copenhagen for New-York 
May 26. 

SS Albano, (Ger.,) Capt. Koch, sld. from Ham- 
burg for New-York May 27. 

SS State of California, (Br.,) Capt. Braes, slid. 
from Glasgow for New-York yesterday. 

SS Idaho, (Br.,) Capt. Marshall, sid. from Hull 
for New-York to-day. 

SS Arapahoe, (Br.,) Capt. Simpson, from New- 
York March 81, v'a Cape Town, for Port Natal 
and East London arr. at Alzoa May 20. 

SS Indra, (Br.,) Capt. Horsfall, from New-York 
April 8, via Cape Town, arr. at East London 
Mav 23. ‘ 

SS Braunschweig. (Ger.,) Capt. Gahoke, from 
New-York May 9, arr. at Naples May 26: + 

SS Capua, (Ger.,) Capt. Muller, from New-York 
Avril 30, via Baltimore, for Rio Janeiro and 
Santos, arr.\at Pernambuco May 26. 

SS Bea Rellidd, (Br.,) Capt. Young, from New- 
York Mav 9 for Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and Santos, 
arr. at Pernambuco May 28. 

SS Peninsula, (Port.,) Capt. Bettincourt, from 
New-York May 14. arr. at Lisbon yesterday. 
SS Rotterdam, (Dutch,) Capt. Voege, from Neéw- 

York May 15, arr. at_Rotterdam.yesterday. 

SS Augusta Victoria, (Ger.,) Capt. Kaempf, from 
New-York May 21. arr. at Hamburg to-day. j 

SS La Touraine, (Fr.,) Capt. Santelli, sid. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS St. Paul. Capt. Jamison, slid. from Southamp- 
ton for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst 
Castie at 1:25 _P. - 

SS Ontario, (Br.,) Capt. Morgan, from Newr 
York, arr. here to-day 





Russians and Mongols. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

All independent modern Russian writers 
agree in stating that the long Mongol do- 
minion sadly affected the character of the 
populations throughout the lan@., With the 
exception of Novgorod and the few kindred 
communities in the North, the spirit of 
freedom had scarcely existed in Russia even 
before, among the mass of the people. But 
the Tartar yoke wrought a fearful change 
for the worse. 

“Political slavery,” writes Prince Petcr 
Dolgorukow, whose family traces its de- 
scent from Rurik, in his work, “La Vé- 
rité sur la Russia, “destroyed all feeling 
of personal dignity. The Russian rvlers 
were compelled to go to the Horde of the 
Tartar Khan in order to receive the in- 
vestiture for their States. Admitted to the 
presence of the Khan, they had to remain 
on their ps before him. Having left 
his tent, they had still to pay an assidious 
and obsequious homage to the most influ- 
ential men of the Mongol Horde. If they 
incurred the Khan’s disgrace, they were 
loader with chains, tortured, and killed. No 
humiliation was spared to them. Whe 
they had bought their 


of their own subjects more heavy, in order 

to indemnify themselves, by tyranny an 

by exactions, for the insults they hadé 

to bear among the Horde. 

altered Bras mane became 
a ar unknown 


investiture vary 
dearly, they went back to render the yoke. 


The laws were 
f ness 
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FIFTH AVENUR OFFICE Roo IN 
EXCESS OF THE DEMAND. 


Mdvantages to the American Surety 


Company in Its Lease of theo 


Schermerhorn Building—Negotia- 
tions for a Fourth Avenue Block 
Checked by High Asking Prices— 
Operators Look for a Quiet Sum- 


mer Market—Auction Sales. 


‘ Where are differences of opinion among real 
Rstate meu as to the discussion in the Pres- 
pyterian Assembly of the aévisability of 
Belling the mission building at the north- 
fwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth 
Btreet. This large office building stands 


pn the site of the mansion where dwelt Mr. 
Robert L. Stuart, who was one of the great 
benefactors of the denomis@ation in his life- 
time and by his will. From his estate, in 
fact, came most of the money to purchase 
tthe site. At the present time, according 
to the accounts submitted, the building does 
not pay as an investment, because of va- 
pancies, but it is carrying itself, so far as 
paying fixed charges are concerned, and in 
ge few years it will return a good income. 
Whe structure is well built, and admirably 
esigned for the purpose for which it was 
eonstructéd. 

It does not pay because the time is not 
wet-ripe for filling this and the numerous 
fimilar structures recently built in the 
meighborhood. There are more offices near 
by than there are tenants to fill them. 
The Methodists were the first to put up a 
farge structure on Fifth -Avenue for busi- 
mess uses. Then came the Baptists, and, 
Jastly, the Presbyterians. Individuals who 

ave built in this section have found it 

etter to have the upper floors made into 
fofts for general business, because these 
pre more easily rented. They have, however, 
usually taken the precaution to have their 
ptructures so designed as to make their 
piterations into office buildings easy at the 
fon time. 
| *The American Surety Company, after 
Wallving for a long time with the matter, 

as finally taken the lease of the Schermer- 

orn Building. The company, without any 
egard for the neighboring property, erected 

twenty-one story structure, covering the 
entire plot at the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Pine Street. This structure, above 
the roof of the eight-story Schermerhorn. 
Building—which adjoins it to the south and 
east—was- finished on those two sides as 
though they would never be built against. 
Windows were put in on the sides, and a 
huge stone cornice was built projecting over 
the adjacent property. The company knew 
the risks it was taking, and early began 
0 negotiate with the Astor trustees to 

ard against the erection of a similar 

ll building alongside. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, who is naturally 
isposed to be fair and considerate, was 
illing.to meet the company’s overtures in 

friendly spirit. When it seemed likely, 
owever, that the bill limiting the height 

f buildings was likely to pass the Legisla- 
ure, the company became lukewarm in 
{the matter. It was even hinted in some 
quarters that the company was doing its 
est to push along the measure in the hope 
pf thus preventing Mr. Astor from putting 
up a tall structure in the place of the 
chermerhorn Building. The outcry against 
(the bill killed it, and then the company 
jwanted to resume the negotiations. Mean- 
Wwhile, not hearing from the company, Mr. 
Astor made up his mind to put up a tall 
building, so as to make the property pay 
podequately. 
| In the negotiations for the lease Mr. Astor 
peas represented by Mr. Henry B. Ely, aided, 
it is understood, by Mr. Douglas Robinson, 
fThe lease has been made for ninety-nine 
wears; at ai net rental of $75,000 per year 

Wor the first twenty years. A new appraise- 
gnent will be made every twenty years, to 
furnish a basis for subsequent rentals. Al- 
ftthough the building has been yielding only 
ebout $60,000 per year, the rental of $75,000 
provided in the lease will not be regarded 
ms excessive. It provides for a return of 5 
per cent. on $1,500,000. Considering that 
the property is so situated that it has en- 
frances on Broadway and on Wall and 
Pine Streets, there is no doubt that it could 
be readily sold at that valuation, or that, 
(with the addition of several stories, it 
might yield a large return on the invest- 
gent. 

The American Surety Company will enjoy 
Mistinct advantages from the lease for other 
reasons than that it prevents interference 
with light and air for the upper part of the 
Surety Building. Economies in operation 
fvill doubtless be devised, with the two prop- 
erties under single control. Steam, light- 
ing; and service can bé had with one plant 
and one force of men, instead of two, as 
formerly. The two buildings can also be 
connected, giving entrances to the entire 
property on Pine and Wali Streets, as well 
as.on Broadway. Interior changes are pos- 
sible which will add to the convenience and 

. @ttractiveness of the offices in both build- 
ings and thus tend to improve their rentals. 

The most significant saies at auction last 
meek were for the Dimick estate, conducted 
iby Messrs. L. J. Phillips & Co., and the sale 
of lots near. the proposed Harlem River 
Railroad Company’s station at One Hundred 
and Eighty-third Street. Each sale brought 
fairly good prices, but the Dimick heirs saw 
mo reason to part with their holdings at the 
prices bid, and._so they took them in them- 
Selves. In the One Hundred and Eighty- 
third Street sale which Messrs. James L. 
Wells & Co. conducted, the owners seem to 
Rare thought that the limit of good bidding 

ad been passed when 50 lots were sold out 
of 174 advertised. Accordingly, they with- 
drew from,.sale the remaining 124 lots. The 
everage price of more than $1,550 for the 
Zots sold seemed fair for the property. 
‘Noteworthy features of the: sale were 
|prices of $4,000 or more for Webster Ave- 
‘mue corners, the buyers evidently foreseeing 
that the neighborhood would become an at- 
tractive centre with the improved transit 
@ssured to it. 

A .few,sales occurred which will lead to 
f{he improvement of business parcels. None 
fwas. of commanding importance. Feeling 
pmons. operators is that the market will 

e duli for the present. Quite a num¥Wer 
of operators who keep close watch of con- 
@itions and take part in the market when- 
éver it is active have gone from the city, 
some of them to Europe. It is thus doubt- 
ful if large transactions will be consum- 
snated in the near future. General opinion 
fs that until after the political conventions 
or until uncertainty regarding the financial 
wutiook shall be removed business in real 
estate will be halting. Resumption of 
activity is not expected before August. 
Many think it doubtful if operations will 
assume a decisive character until after the 
November election. There is some prospect 
of occasional large transactions, due to 
the search which several of the large in- 
#titutions haye been making for sites, but 
they will hardly make a market. More 
thhope for general dealers is found in the 
outlook for continued interest in urban and 
puburban lots. 

Interest has been shown in reports affect- 
img the block on the west side of Fourth 
Avenue, from Twenty-second to Twenty- 
epird Street. It seemed not unlikely when 

e reports were first heard that the tranis- 
formation which that part of Fourth Ave- 
mue has been undergoing might be hastened 
by the sale of the block. It is said that the 
Woung Men’s Christian Association refused 

50,000 for its property at the Twenty- 

Street corner, and that negotiations 
fhad been attempted for the purchase also 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 

perty, at Twenty-second Street, The 
Price named is reported to have been con- 
@idered excessive by the intending pur- 
asers. Opinions of values seem too far 
Sanert to lead to transactions, and the block 
li probably remain undisturbed for the 


presen 
Among the auction sales for the comin 
eek that to be held by Messrs. Peter F. 
eyer & Co., on Tuesday at the. Trinity 
Building Salesroom wiii be one of the most 
mportant. The firm will offer, in volun- 
y partition, seven lots on King’s Bridge 
pad, between One Hundred and Wighty- 
first and One Hundred and Eighty-second 
sets; three lots on One Hundred and 
Bighty-frst Street, east of King’s Bridge 
Goad; three lots at and near the corner of 
‘WVadsworth Avenue and One Hundred 
“®ighty-second Street, a flathouse at Sey- 
enih Avenue and ident. Street, Brook- 
: g@ brownstone dwelling at 120 West 


a at -ecom Avenu ‘ 
‘seven lots at dison venue "and. inety 
=— Street. _, - Spey 
. William M. Ryan will sell on Feesday, 

in partition, at the Trinity Building the 
plot 51.6 by 115 feet at 1,270 Washington 
Avenues, between One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth and One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Streets, It contains a one and a f st 
brick villa and extension. Mr. Ryan will 
also sell on the same day and at the 
Same Dlace the three-story frame mt agee | 
and store at 126 East One Hundred an 
Twenty-ninth Street. On Wednesday 
Messrs. Richard V. Harnett & Co. will of- 
fer at the eal Estate’ Exchange the four- 
Story double tenement at 50 Madison Street, 
the four-story dwelling at 145 West Forty- 
fourth Street, the two-story frame dwelling 
at 366 West Fifty-second Street, and eighty 
acres of land on North Broadway, Yonkers, 
near Greystone. Messrs. James Bleecker 
& Sons will sell on the same day and at 
the same pore the three-story dwelling at 
933 Second Avenue, near Fiftieth Street. 

Messrs. L. J. Phillips & Co. will offer on 
Thursday at the igh a Building the sev- 
en-story nigh stoop dwelling, lot 20 by 102.2 
feet, at 28 West Seventy-second Street. 

Next Saturday’s outdoor sale of 101 sea- 
side lots adjoining Sea Gate, Coney Island, 
will be interesting. Mr. Philip A. Smyth, 
the auctioneer, invites special attention 
to it, because the property is within the 
Greater New-York boundaries, New-York 
being the only great city having an ocean 
front, which extends from Coney Island 
to Far Rockaway. Much of this frontage 
is taken up at present by hotels and resi- 
dences, and the few portions like “this 
property remaining unsold are believed 
to be destined to become very valuable. 
The auctioneer will give guaranteed titles 
to the ocean front. 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


To Take Place at 111 Broadway, Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


Monpay, June 1.—By William Kennelly, 
foreclosure sale, John L. N. Hunt, reféree, 
Lewis and Third Streets, northwest corner, 
18.6 by 82.6 by irregular; also Lewis Street, 
west side, 18.6 feet north of Third Street, 
43.7 by 76 by 44 by 78. 

By William ‘Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
John H. Rogan, referee, Park Avenué, west 
side, from One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
Street to One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street, 199.10 by 90, vacant. Due on judg- 
ment, $41,809, 


TUESDAY, June 2.—By Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., auction sales in voluntary partition, 
King’s Bridge Road, east side, between 
One Hundred and Eighty-first and One 
Hundred and Highty-second Streets, seven 
twenty-five-foot lots; also, One Hundred 
and Eighty-first Street, north side, 86 feet 
east of King’s Bridge Road, three lots, each 
25 by 100; also, Wadsworth Avenue, south- 
west corner of One Hundréd and Bighty- 
second Street, lot 25 by 8, and two lots 
adjoining, each 25 by 75; also, Seventh 
Avenue and President Street, Brooklyn, 
southeast corner, 38 by 100, six-story brick 
and stone apartment house; also, 120 West 
Seventy-first Street, 22 by 100.5, four-story 
and basement brownstone dwelling; also, 13 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
Street, 25 by 105.10, five-story and base- 
ment brownstone flat; also 44 Edgecombe 
Avenue, 17.6 by 90, three-story and base- 
ment brick and brownstone dwelling; also, 
Madison Avenue and Ninety-eighth Street, 
southeast corner, seven lots, corner, 25.11 
by 95; three adjoining on avenue, 25 by 
95 each; three on street, 25 by 100.11 each. 

By Peter F. Meyer & Co.,, foreclosure 
sale, Maurice B. Blumenthal, referee, Riv- 
ington and Cannon Streets, northeast cor- 
ner, 50 by 89 feet. 

By George R. Read, foreclosure sale, 
Charles Wehle, referee, West One Hundred 
and Twenty-seventh Street, south side, 210 
feet east of Lenox Avenue, 18.9 by 99.11, 
three-story and basement brownstone dwéll- 
ing. 

By William M. Ryan, partition sale, Will- 
iam M. Hoes, referee, 1,270 Washington Ave- 
nue, east side, about 150 feet south of One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street, 57.6 by 
115, frame dwelling and stable, " 

By William M. Ryan, auction sale, 126 
East One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, 
20 by 99.11, three-story frame store and 
dwelling. . 

By James L. Wells, foreclosure sale, 
Charles M. Camp, referee, Ash Avenue, 
north side, being Lots 25 and 26, map of 
Laconia Park, 50 by 100. om & 

By William Kennelly, partition sale, Ed- 
ward L. Patterson, referee, 556 Broome 
Street, 25 by 84.4. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Henry De Forest Baldwin, referee, 53_and 
55 Catharine Street, 27 by 106.5 by 27 by 
103.4 ‘feet. 

By William Kennelly, 
Norman T. M.. Melliss, 
Fifty-ninth Street, 209 
brownstone flat. 

By. William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Francis A. Dugro, reféree, 4153 East Sixty- 
third Street, 25 by 100.5, five-story brick 
tenement. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
John H. Rogan, referee, West End Avenue, 
west side, 50.5 feet south of Sixty-eighth 
Street, 50 by 100, vacant; also West End 
Avenue, southwest corner of Sixty-eighth 
Street, 50.5 by 100, vacant. 

By William Kennelly, auction sales, 140 
East T'wenty-second Street, 16.8 by 100, 
four-story English basement dwelling; also 
Madison Avenue, west side, 51.2 feet north 
of Eighty-first Street, 25.6, by 95, vacant; 
also 204 East Forty-sixth Street, 15 by 
100.5, three-story and basement brownstone 
dwelling. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By John T. Boyd, 
executor’s sale, 109 East Third Street, 22 
by 96.2, five-story brick tenement and store. 


foreclosure sale, 
referee, 338 West 
by 105.5, five-story 


-_— 


WEDNESDAY, June 3.—By R. V. Harnett 
& Co., foreclosure sale, Richard M. Henry, 
referee, Southern Boulevard, west side, 
822.87 feet north of Tremont Avenue, 68.70 
by 25 by 80 by 47.47, vacant. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale 
James R. Ely, referee, West One Hundrec 
and Thirty-second Street, north side, 451.8 
feet west of the northeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue, 16.8 by 99,11, 

By William Kennelly, foreclosuré Sale, 
Austen G. Fox, referee, 252 to 238 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, south side, 302.8 feet 
east of Bighth Avenue; No. 232, 24.10% by 
98.9, three-story brick dwelling; No, 234 to 
238, 74.7% by 108.9, two-story and mansard 
brick building and six-story brick factory. 
Due on judgment, $37,193. 

By William W. Fogg, 
Theodore.F. Hascall, referee, 28% 
Front Street, 37.1114 by 73.9 by 37.8 
two four-story brick buildings. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By Richard V. 
Harnett & Co., executors’ sale, 145 West 
Forty-fourth Street, 24.6 by 100.5, four- 
story and basement brownstone dwelling; 
also 50 Madison Street, 32 by 52.9, four- 
story and basement brick store and -tene- 
ment; also Broadway and Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, tract of eighty acres. 


foreclosure sale, 
and 30 
by 70.9, 


THURSDAY, June 4.—By William M. Ryan, 
foreclosure sale, Alfred Lind, referee 
First Avenue, west side, 25.5 feet north o 
Forty-eighth Street, 25 by 97, four-story 
brick tenement and store. 

By Philip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, Ed- 
ward Van Ingen, referee, 129 East One 
Hundged and First Street, 25 by 100,11, five- 
story and basement brick and brownstone 
fiat. 

By lL. J. Phillips & Co., auction sale, 28 
West Seventy-second Street, 20 by }t 
four-story and basement dwelling. 

By William 8S. Lalor, partition sale, Peter 
B. Olney, referee, West Fifty-first Street, 
north side, 162.6 feet west of Eighth Ave- 
nue, 20.10 by 100.5, five-story brick tene- 


ment. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Franklin Bien, referee, East One Hundred 
and Twenty-first Street, north side, 335 feet 
west of Second Avenue, vacant. 

By Bryan L. Kennelly, executor’s sale, 
9 Prince Street, 15 by 85 by 15 by 84, three- 
story brick building. 4 

n the Premises.—By David Swits, ref- 
eree, foreclosure sale, Marian Street, Twen- 
ty-fourth Ward, south half of Lot 326, map 
of Washingtonville, 25 by 100. 


Fripay,. June 5.—On the Premises.—By 
Herbert S. Carpenter, referee, foreclosure 
sale, White Plains Road and Becker Place, 
87.96 by 133.56, frame store and dwellings. 


SatTuRDAy, June 6.—On the Premises.—By 
Philip A. Smyth, auction sale, 101 lots on 
Surf Avenue, Sea Place, West Thirty-second 
and West Thirty-third Streets, Sea Gate, 
Coney Island. 


Mechanics’ Liens, 


7TH ST, s s, 175 ft e of 5th Av, 75x100; 
York Metal Lath Works against Rosa 
Levy and Margaretha Diehl, owners; D. 
Diehl, contractor 

DELANCEY ST, 191 and 193; Max 8. 
Wilson against Francis B. Roberts, 
lessee, and Fred Mueller and Rusch, 
contractors en 

8D AV, 858; Nathaniel A. Stratton against 
Winthrop Chanler, owner; James De- 
vaney, lessee and contractor..... oc csese 


860 





Sure to Please. 


*lNrom The Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“I don’t see how you design all those lovely 
suits for little boys,’’ gushed the enthusiastic 
woman, 

“Tt is easy enough,’ 


children’s tailor. “‘I try them on my own boy, 
if the suit makes him utterly miserable, I know 
have scored mothers.” 


said. the ladies’. and 





another success with the 


Pleasant Associations with the Poet’s 
“| Summer Home. 


From the Boston Transcript. 

The burning of the Longfellow cottage at 
Nahant will be felt by all the Nation, for 
a house whith was a favorite of the poet 
is, in a sense, the possession of all who nave 
eared for the poet, and the loss in its 
burning is not to be estimated in terms of 
insurance. The fire in Wednesday’s wind 
and dust on the lovély headland will be 
talked of regretfully over seas, also, as it 
would not have been if all of the newer 
and finer Summer homes at Nahant had 
been swept away. 

The house where Mr. Longfellow spent 
his Summers for twenty-five years, from 
1857 until his death, in 1882, was at first 
rented by him of Mr. Thomas Wetmore of 
Beacon Street, and purchased by Mr. Long- 
féllow and his brother-in-law, Mr. T. G. 
Appleton, after the death of Mr. Wetmore, 
in 1860. Until the death of Mr. Longfellow, 
in 1882, he was always, during the season, 
(except in 1868 and 1869, when he was 
abroad,) in the brown cottage by the wil- 
lows on the village street, with its sea 
views and sea breezes. This was the house 
where Motley wrote the first chapters of 
the “Dutch Republic,” a number of years 
before. ‘‘ Tom” Appleton, always the faith- 
ful friend of both, mightily encouraged 
Motley, who had been discouraged by the 
earlier failure of his novels, and went about 
proclaiming of the “‘ Dutch Republic” that 
Motley had madé his -hit at last. 

“Nahant is cold roast Boston” is the 


mot of this famous wit and good friend of 
_ friends which comes to mind at this 
time. 


the cottage which has just burned, Nahant 
was the chief North Shore Summer resort 
of Bostonians, The ‘“ cold roast’? had not 
yet been “‘ furnished forth” all the way to 
Cape Ann. 

The Longfellow family had spent .one 
Summer at the Mountford cottage, on the 
southern point of the headland, “right 
above the. ocean,’”’ before beginning their 
annual migration from Craigie House, in 
Cambridge, to the cottage where they lived 
so long. Mr. Longfellow had intended go- 
ing to England in that Summer of 1558, 
but was slightly hurt in an accident, and 
went instead to Nahant, where, he wrote, 
he could ‘look over the broad Atlantic 
with nothing between me and England.” 

The second Summer: that he was in the 
house by the willows, Lord and Lady Na- 
pier were at the hotel in Nahant for the 
Summer. Mrs. Kemble and Agassiz were 
others of his neighbors, as he relates in 
his journal. 

Like all poets, (and most other people,) 
Longfellow loved the seaside at one time 
and at another loved it not. At one place 
in the journal he declared the sea “‘ a never- 
ending delight’; at another time he wrote 
to James T. Fields, who was absent in Eu- 
rope, that he was ‘ill half the time and 
unwell the rest,” at Nahant, and that “ this 
assing one’s life as I do. in two jails—the 
ing Sing of Cambridge and this salt-water 
cure of idle Bostonians—is rather monoto- 
nous.” 

He was confessing an amicable envy of 
Mr. Fields on his travels, and declared 
his belief- that traveling is the “ great 
medicine.”’ 

Longfellow seems not to have written as 
much at Nahant as at Cambridge. He 
confesses to his journal in 1860, ‘‘ How lazy 
the seaside is! If one only had no con- 
science! But idleness makes me unhappy.” 
And when he went to his Winter and 
working home, usually by the Ist of Sep- 
tember, it was to him an effort to ‘“ close 
the lyric volume of the ‘Summer by the 
Sea.’ ” 

Longfellow’s journal, however, tells. of 
some work done in the house which has 
just burned. The first’ Nahant record is 
in 1856, but in the Mountford cottage, 
“Touched a scene or two in the ‘ New- 
England Tragedy.’”’ Just before this, by 
the way, he recorded ‘A lighthouse has 
been built on Egg Rock, which takes away 
from its resemblance to a lion couchant,” 
Reading proofs of the volume of his poems 
of 1858 was part of Longfellow’s early work 
in the burned house, the book- which con- 
tained ‘“ Miles Standish,’’ with about twen- 
ty minor poems. He wrote of it to Charles 
Sumner, who was abroad, that he was to 
get £150 from England for the advance 
sheets, which he thought ‘‘a good round 
sum for a small book.” That letter closes: 
‘Boston is right in front of my window, 
dimly seen in the distance, through the 
mist.” He did not write much then, the 
‘“‘mornings as usual wormeaten with the 
writing: of letters.” A scene in ‘“* Wenlock 
Christison ’”’ was written in the Summer. of 
1858 on the morning when the news came 
of the first Atlantic cable message. 

There is no record in the journal of the 
writing of the poem, ‘‘ The Bells of Lynn.” 
It was sent to ngfellow’s publishers from 
Cambridge in a September, but of course he 
heard them often in Nahant. And in 1859, 
several years before it appeared, there is 
a July record which says, ‘‘ Through the 
purple and crimson vapors come the min- 
gling clang. of the bells of Lynn and the 
thunder of cannon from the forts in the 
harbor. Later we sit on the seaward ve- 
randa and see the fireworks all along the 
horizon, gleaming and disappearing like 
fireflies, while the steady, old lighthouses 
hold up their lanterns, the street lamps 
along the highway of the sea.” 

In this same July there is a note in the 
journal of a poem which was never printed, 
called ‘‘ The Ghost’s Walk,” “in allusion to 
Prescott’s favorite morning walk under the 
willows in the meadows here.” 

Here is a charming sentence from a Na- 
hant letter of Longfellow to Charles Sum- 
ner abroad: “I beheid your dear head 
emerging from the sea, like Chrysaor’s or 
Leander’s—or to come nearer home, like 
one of these boulders under my window on 
the edge of the sea, covered with seaweed,” 
Elsewhere he tells of ‘‘Tom” Appleton 
coming ‘“‘ back from Newport, his blood 
dancing with its gayety and thinking Na- 
hant sombre and sad, as it certainly 1s.” 

“The Cumberland” was sent to Longfel- 

low’s publisher from Nahant, with its 
prophecy that this brave land and its flag 
should “be one again.” . There he decided 
to call ‘The Wayside Inn"’ by its name, 
and not “The Sudbury Tales,” as Fields 
desired, And in this house he jotted in his 
journal that he “ received $1,000 from the 
Harpers for ‘Kéramos.’.” That was in 
877. 
: Many of the poems which one might guess 
were written in the burned house really ap- 
peared several years before Longfellow took 
up his residence there. Thus the book, 
“Seaside and Fireside,’’ with *‘ The Fire of 
Driftwood"? and “The Building of the 
Ship” was in print half a dozen years be- 
fore Longfellow began his life on the spot 
where to-day all is ashes. 





M. CERNUSCHI DESCRIBED. 


His Fortune a Bit Mysterious, but His 
Use of It Adniirable. 


Paris Correspondence in London Truth. 

The death of M. Cernuschi’ causes a wide 
gap in a social sphere of which the rasta- 
quouere world knew nothing. One found 
in his house the pick of Parisian society 
without the taint of fashionable levity or 
plutocratic “ swagger.” Everything there 
was what it professed to be, and the best 
of its kind. Cernuschi disliked advertise- 


ment. 
There was a touch of Monte Cristo in the 


man and his establishment. One felt that 
his eareer was honorable through and 
through. Still, the origin of his great 
fortune seemed to many a mystery. I 
heard ages ago that he made it in Tunisian 
concessions and loans. He once. told me 
that, after he had climbed to the possession 
of £80,000, he lost it all in a bad specula- 


tion, and was so poor that he was glad 
to find a place where he could dine for 
23 sous, instead of 27 sous. 

It. was said that there never was a woman 
in his life. This was a mistake. He was 
strongly attached by gratitude and admira- 
tion of an intellectual character to Mme, 
Cornu, the later Emperor Napoleon’s foster 
sister. She got him through the Pontifical 
prisons after the fall of the Roman Con- 
stituante, of. which he was a member. 
Her influence was exerted in his behalf 
when he went into financial enterprises 


here. 

There never was a truer friend to his 
friends than CernuSschi. “One had no need 
with him to proclaim one’s virtues. He 
saw through them—and through. one’s 
faults, too—but struck a balance, and when 
it was on the side of virtffes, overlooked 
the defects. 

I think I never saw a handsomer man 
than he was twenty years ago. He was as 
lithe as a greyhound, had a keen but kind- 
ly countenance, a grand though quite nat- 
ural air, and a wery tall figure, on which 
was set a beautiful head, with a shock of 
hair that rose rebelliously and yet grace- 
fully from the forehead. 

He was very much the artist, but could 
not draw a stroke. His Japanese collec- 
tion had no match in or out of J 
Cernuschi was perhaps the Handsome 
bea in it. He was brought up at the 
Jesuits’ Sch at Monza, but was so sur- 
feited with istian art as to lose. all 
taste for It. He used to sit often for hours 
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Unless you have lost a 
front tooth and have no 
moustache to cover the 
loss, we know your indif- 
ference to the condition of 
your mouth. This indif- 
ference results from two 
causes. First, you don’t 
want to be hurt; and 
secondly, you don’t wish 
to be bothered with a 
plate. I can make you a 
tooth that will look per- 
fectly natural, and that 
you can use like the nat- 
ural tooth, without a plate, 
and absolutely without 
pain, 

‘A full set of teeth can 
be made for you if you 
have but three roots or 
teeth still left in either 


jaw which are strong and 
in proper position, by my 
process of Crown and 
Bridge Work. Cost the 
lowest consistent with 
good work, Oall, have 
an examination of the 
mouth, for which no 
charge, get an opinion, 
and decide for yourself. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D.M.D., 
26 West 32d St., N. Y. 


THE BIG VOLCANOES OF HAWAII. 





Their Most Violent Eruptions in Re- 
cent Years Described. 


Honolulu Letter to The Washington Star. 

For some days we have been waiting with 
considerable interest, and even anxiety, to 
learn in what direction our greater. voleano 
of Mauna Loa, now in very active erup- 
tion, may vomit forth its desolating lava 
stream. 
Kilauea, our special lion for tourists’ in- 
spection, is a large and lively, but on the 
whole a quite tame and harmless voleano, 
which most of the time keeps itself on tap 
for friendly inspection, always accessible 
and generally playing its fire fountaias in 
the most sociable manner. But its near 
neighbor, the vast Mauna Loa dome, be- 
haves altogether differently. The mighty 
mountain, 13,675 feet high, and snow 
crowned, lies broad and flat on its sixty 
miles of base, smoothly rounding from sea 
to summit plateau, brown in the tropic sun, 
inert and torpid for years together. But 
midway of its flat summit yawns a hideous 
caldera pit, four miles by two in area, and 
600 feet deep, in which once in an average 
of ten years a leaping fire burns its hottest, 
raging up from the plutonic depths. 

Mokuaweawea crater, as it is called, was 
last in full action in 1880, when, after a few 
days of, convulsive spouting of fire and 
smoke, an outlet opened on the northeast 
side, and relicved the commotion in the 
caldera. The outlet was 1,000 feet or more 
below the summit. From it issued a co- 
pious deluge of the white-hot. fluid rock, 
which immediately covered some twenty 
Square miles of country on the upland, back 
of the Hilo forests. The first accumula- 
tion of fluid in the great caldera having 
thus been let off, the supply continued to 
flow from the earth’s interior for many 
months, and gradually worked its way in a 
stream half a mile wide through the mas- 
sive forest back of Hilo. It did not cease 
until within a quarter of a mile of the 
beautiful harbor, which it might. have filled 
up, and the town, which it might have 
obliterated. For anything we know, such a 
fate may at this moment again be impend- 
ing over Hilo, from a similar torrent of fire. 
The black river of hideous lava billows lies 
there, making an open road. to invite an- 
other such deluge to descend more quickly 
to the sea. 

It was only nine years ago, in January, 
1887, that the last outbreak from Mauna 
Loa occurred, when a sudden flood of lava 
spouted forth from a long fissure, which 
opened at an elevation of 5,000 feet, some 
twenty-five miles from the summit, and ran 
ten miles to the sea in a furious flood, cov- 
ering in less than a week several square 
miles twenty feet deep with rugged masses 
of clinkers, and making half a square mile 
of new land out into the ocean—a hideous 
desert of black, ragged scoria. A similar 
flood had poured out in the same vicinity in 
1868, but from an opening several miles 
nearer the sea, utterly destroying several 
thousand acres of excellent pasturage, with 
the. house of the owner, who, with _his 
family, barely escaped with their lives at 
midnight from the horrible deluge, which 
fell-upon them unannounced, 

At the time of both of those two eruptions 
there was little if any action in the summit 
crater, but terrible earthquakes on the 
southwest side of the mountain. Indeed, it 
may be plausibly maintained that the Ka- 
huku eruptions were not from Mauna Loa 
proper, but from @ branch or subsidiary 
yolcano, which is-fully as distant from. the 
Mokuaweawea caldera to the southwest as 
are either. Kilauea to the southeast or Hua- 
lalai to the northwest. Both of: those are 
admitted to be independent volcanoes. And 
above Kahuku the eruptions of ages have 
been piling up a mountain mass. which 
stands out as a huge spur of Mauna Loa, 
and nearly an independent mountain, from 
whose outer flank. flowed the eruptions pt 
1868 and 1887. Why may not this also be 
reckoned as a separate volcano, although 
no depression ¢xists, as at Kilauea, betweén 
it and the main mountain? P 

There is, indeed, a sympathy between the 
volcanoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, .An 
eruption of Mauna, Loa is apt to be attend- 
ed either by an increased activity In Kil- 
auea, or by a, total disappearance of its 
fires. It has often been thought mysterious 
that the same. interior reseryoir of fluid 
rock should supply outflows at such differ- 
ent levels, Kilauea being 4,000 and Mokua- 
weawea 13,600 feet above the sea. 
contrary to the laws of hydrostatic prés- 
sure. The solution of the difficulty is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that hydrostati 
laws are not applicable to so viscid a flui 
as lava, and especially to one so. saturat 
with expanding gases, which effervesce it 
in a viscid foam. 





Unappreciative. 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 
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in GREATER NEW-YORK, adjoining 
SEA GATE, CONEY ISLAND, 


including the Atlantic Ocean front, Surf Av., 
Mermaid Av., West 32d and West 33d Sts., will 
be positively sofd on the prémises at 1 o'clock 
P. M., rain or shine, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6. 


Divided into large and small lots, Within a couple 
of blocks of the famous Sea Gate property. The 
P. P. & C. I. R. R. runs throngh part of the prop- 
erty, and free trains on day of sale, Ordinary 
fare Brooklyn Bridge to Coney Island: By above 
steam road, excursion, 20 cents; by electric road, 
5 cents each way. Lots are graded perfectly 
level, 


GREATER NEW-YORK> is the only great city 
of the world having an ocean frontage. The great 
advantage of possessing part of this front, the 
ideal Summer home within the. boundaries of 
what is destined to be the Metropolis of the 
World, must be obvious to every one. This front 
stretching only from Sea Gate to Far Rockaway 
is about nine-tenths built on; in offering you 
part of remaining tenth remember that we. guar- 
antee the titles to the ocean front. 


60 per ceut. on Mortgage at 5 per cent, 


Titles guaranteed free of charge. 
Maps,, &c., from GEORGE C. TILYOU, Surf 
Av., C, L, or Auctioneer’s office, 11 Pine St., N.Y. 


PHILIP A. SMYTH, Auct’r, 


sells at yung 12 es as noon, at Real Es- 
ate Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 
SUPREME COURT FORECLOSURD SALB, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 


129 East 101st St., 


100 west of Lexington Ay., handsome five-story 
and basement brick and brownstone Flat;. fine 
condition; 25x100.11. P 

Edward Van Ingen, Referee. 

Cudlipp & Glover, Attys., 27 Pine St. 

Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, 11 Pine St. 


PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
will sell at auction on 


TUESDAY, June 2, 1896, 


at 12 o'clock, at the New York Real .Estate 
Sales"oom, 111 Broadway, 


PARTITION SALE 
OF THE 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE PROPERTIES 


No. 120 West 71st Street, 
44 Edgecombe Avenue, 
13 East 124th Street, 


7 DESIRABLE LOTS 


Southeast Corner Madison Avenue and 
98th Street, 
Block of 13 lots, bounded by 
King’s Bridge Road and Wadsworth 
Aves., 1$1st and 182d Streets, 


and 6-story brick and stone apartment, 
large plot of land, 


Southeast Corner President Street and 
jth Avenue, 


' 22D WARD, CITY OF BROOKLYN. 
Maps, &c., at Auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. 


PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
will sell at auction’ -on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 9TH, 1896. 
o'clock, at the New-York. Real 

Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 
and 8-story frame dwellings, with 
4 lots of land, west side 
3D AVENUE, 
between 170th St. and Quarry Road, 
24TH WARD—NEW-YORK CITy. 
Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. 


JAMES L. WELLS, Auctioneer, 


will sell at auction, TUESDAY, JUNE °2,; noon, 
at 111 Broadway, N. Y. Real Estate Salesroom, 
7 VERY CHOICE PLOTS 
on and near 180th St. 


EAST TREMONT, 


24th Ward, New-York City. 

PROSPECT AVENUE, .east side, 396 feet north 
of 180th. (Samuel) St.,° 2 plots, each 66x15; 
MAPES AVENUE, west side, in rear of. above, 
one plot, 66x150;| MONEGAN AVENUB, east 
side, 133 feet south of 180th (Samuel) St., one 
plot, 66xJ50; 180TH (SAMUEL) STRERT, north- 
west corner of Honeywell Av., 2 plots, each 75x 
150; HONEYWELL AVENUE, west side, ad- 
joining above, one plot, 84x150; all finely located, . 
TITLES GUARANTEED: 60 PER CENT. CAN 
REMAIN ON MORTGAGE. 
5-Cent Fare From Battery to 177th St. 

et With Earnest R. Eckley, Attorney, 40 Wall 
St.; R._R. Randall, Real Estate, 721 East 177th 
St., and with James L. Wells, Auctioneer, 59 Lib- 
erty St., N. ¥ 


RICHARD V. HARNETT & CO., Auct’rs, 
WIL SELL AT AUCTION, 
WEDNESDAY, June 8, ; 

At 12 o’clock noon, at the Real-Estate Exchange 

and Auction Room, 59 to 65 Liberty St. 
ONKERS-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
80 ACRES 
ON NORTH BROADWAY, 
about 2,100 feet north of the estate of 
Samuel J. Tilden. 

The situation of this property commands mag- 
nificent views of the Hudson and Long Island 
Sound. The property has unusual advantages for 
improvement, with the conveniences of the trol- 
ley cars and St. Andrews (formerly Gray Oak) 
station of the Putnam Division of the New-York 
Central Railroad. 

Time from Battery one hour. 

This property has all city convéhiences. 

SOP CENT. may remain on bond and mort- 
gage 3 years at 5 per cent. : 

Maps at Auction’rs’, 71 and 73 Liberty St., N. Y. 


RICHARD V.HARNETT & CO., Auct’rs, 
will sell at auction Wednesdsay, June 8, at 12 
o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange and 
Auction Room, 59 and 65 Liberty St., executor’s 
sale, estate of Luke Kennedy, deceased, 

50 MADISON STREET, 
adjoining southwest corner Oliver St., 4-story ard 
basement brick double tenement, with stores and 
lot 82x44xiz.8. 70 per 
three years at 5 per cent. 
Esq., Attorney, 29 Wall St. 
eers’, 71 and 73 Liberty St. 


WILLIAM M. RYAN, Auctioneer, 


will sell at auction, at New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12.o’clock, noon, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 2D, 
SUPREME COURT PARTITION SALE, 


1,270 Washington Ave., 


BETWEEN 168TH & 169TH STS, 
Valuable plot of land, 51,.6x115, with 1%-story 
brick villa and extension. One block from ‘'L” 
station; $d Av. Trolley Line, and N. Y, C, 
station. 5 cent fare to Battery. 

A. C. SHENSTONE, Plaintiff's Attorney, 

Broadway. 

Maps from Attorney or Auctioneer, 111 Broad- 
way. 


~ WILLIAM M. RYAN, Auct’r, 


Will sell at auction, at the New-York Real Es- 
tate Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12 o'clock, 


noon, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1896. 


51 Laight Street, 


Near Hudson St. 

Three-story high-stoop brick dwelling. |. Size, 
18.9x76. The property is in the centre of a rap- 
idly improving. business district. It. should com- 
mand the attention of investors and speculators. 

Maps.at the auectioneer's office, 111 Broadway. 


WILLIAM WM. RYAN, Auct’r, 


WIH sell ‘at. auction at the New-York Real Bs- 
tate Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1896. 

BY ORDER OF THDE HEIRS, 


126 East 129th Street, 


Close to Lexington Avenue, 
Three-story and cellar frame dwelling and store. 
Size, 20x99.11. Large future value because of the 
new Third Avenue Bridge. 
Boardman & Boardman, Att’ys, 155 Broadway, 
Maps at auctioneer’s ofiice, 111 Broadway. 


A.— WILLIAM KENNELLY, AUCTIONBER, 
will sell at auction. at the New-York Reai Bs- 
tate Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12 o'clock noon, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1 . 
Valuable 19th Ward Lot, 
MADISON AV., 
between 8ist and 82d Sts., 
by order heirs of Bernard McKenna, deceased, 
West side, 51,2 ft. north of 8lst St., the. desirably 
located lot ready for immediate improvement; 
size 25.6x95 ft. 
Michael J. Scanlon, Esq., and Jeroloman & Ar- 
rowsmith, Attorneys for heirs, 
Particulars at Auctioneer’s, 111 Broadway. 


L. J, PHILLIPS & €0., Auctioneers, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


NO. 28 WEST 72D ST., 


4-story high dwelling,. with. butler’s 
ry Righ-eMension, lot 20x103.2, che 


ON THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1896, 
at the Exchange Salesroom, at 12 o'clock, 111 
, Broadway. 

Maps, &c., with auctioneers, 149 Broadway. 
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cent. on mortgage for 
JOHN R, SMITH, 
Maps at Auction- 
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TO INVESTORS. 
23D & 24TH WARD 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE. 


Building Lots, 


Acreage Property, 


Improved Property. 


J, Glarence Davies & Co., 
149th St., 3d Ay. 


BRANCHES: 
189th St., 3d Av., 


156th St. & Westchester Av. 


ATTENTION 
of THOSE DESIROUS of PURCHASING 


a strictly high-class Residence is specially invited 
to the thoroughly constructed, beautifully fin- 
ished, carefully planned Dwellings just’completed 


on 
7iTH ST., BETWEEN 5TH and MADISON AVS, 

THE CHOICEST residence section of the city. 

These houses are each 25 feet wide, on both 
the American basement and high-stoop plans, 
and vary in exterior and interior arrangement 
and design. 

Commenced early in 1894 and completed in 
1896, neither time nor cost has been considered 
in their construction, and the same careful su- 
pervision has been exercised as if built by in- 
dividual owners. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
are steel floor beams and fire-proof brick arches; 
passenger elevators; advanced sanitary appli- 
ances; abundance -of light and perfect ventila- 
tion. 

Descriptive pamphlets and permits on applica- 
tion. to 

McCAFFERTY.& BUCKLEY, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
384 PARK AV., NEAR 53D ST. 


Y ; MO i E y 

/0 va 

Uniimited funds to loan on New- 
York City property at 4, 4 1-2, 


AND 5 PER CENT. 


R, F. SHROPSHIRE, 


44 Wall St, 











. 


West End Av. & 103d St. : 


ERlegant four-story corner house, : 

with dining room extension; reason- : 

- able price to close out. Just com-- 

: pleted, Elegant three-story houses : 

* on 103d St., adjoining above; seven : 
. sold; two left. 


GIBLIN & TAYLOR, 


Builders. Apply on premises. 





A’ TYPEWRITTEN LIST OF WEST SIDE 
dwellings for sale or to let will be furnished on 
application, Just now we have many excellent 
bargains at prices ranging from $15,000 to $100,- 
000. 
Investment 
We have. several 
flats, fully rented, 


properties we make a_ specialty. 
high-class single and double 
that will pay 8 to 12 per 
cent.; others ranging in value from $10,000 to 
$35,000, requiring cash payments of $2,500 to 
$10,000, will pay equally well. Investigation of 
above will satisfy careful buyers. Please call 
or write, STABLER & SMITH, 

672 Columbus Av, near 93d St. 


Chas. H. Easton, 


REAL ESTATE, 


116 West 42d Street, 


TELEPHONE CALL, 795—38th St. 
AUCTIONEER. AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE 8ST. AND 1 MADISON AY. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


$200 CASH, $800 MORTGAGE, OR $10 MONTH- 

ly.—City lows, 176th St., Jerome Av.; worth 
$1,500; near elegant houses; water, gas; on 
ground to-day, 12 to 4; take 3d Av. elevated to 
177th St.; double commission to agents. OWNER, 
110 West 38th St. 














KENSINGTON, 
FLATBUSH. 


Trains at short intervals 
On the Fifth Av. Elevated 
Direct from the Bridge 


‘To Station on the property. 


(THE FIRST STOP BEYOND 36TH ST.) TIME 
LESS THAN 25 MINUTES. WATER MAINS, 
ERY, ELECTRICITY, BEAUTINCL MIPROVE 
c » ELEC ITY, J J PROVE 
MENTS—EVERYTHING. . 


Lots from $300 apiece u» 

ARMAMENTS OR WHER COE 

ALD CASH. oe See ee 
Jere. Johnson, Jr., Co., 


Benedict Building, 169 Broadway, N. ¥., and 18{ 
Montague St., Brooklyn. 





NASSAU ELECTRIC ROAD 
is now charging buat one 


FARE OF FIVE CENTS 


from the Bridge and all Ferries and 
all sections of the city. 


WATER, GAS. 


TITLES INSURED RY 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST JON 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE NOW 
eae SALE ON EXCEPTIONALLY EAS¥ 


RMS, 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET AND MAP TO 
GEORGE A. ALLIN, 
41 WALL. ST., N. ¥., AND AT 49TH ST, 
AND NEW-UTRECHT AV., ON THE 
PROPERTY. 








COUNTRY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


eo PALL POON 


Southern Homesand 
Farms. 


Choice properties of every description in all ths 
Southern States, 
Bargains for colonies. 
Every variety of 


Timber and Mineral Lands. 


Large and small tracts. 


BENJ. HOMANS, 
167 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


AT PICTURESQUE PARK HILL, 


Overlooking the Hudson and Palisades, Yonkers 
N. Y., three charming and attractive privats 
dwellings, modern in every respect; terms to suit, 
as easy as paying rent, if desired. C. K. BILL, 
11 Broadway. 


FINE COUNTRY RBSIDENCE FOR SALE 

Cheap.—Buillt only 7 years; cost, $4,000; has the 
finest lawn in town; plenty of fruit; 10 minutes’ 
walk from depot; situated 4 miles from Ridge- 
field; 1 hour and 27 minutes from New-York,, 
W.._ A. WILLIAMS, Georgetown, Conn., Box $4, 

















COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—FU!I 
NISHED. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
AND SHINNECOCK HILLS, L. I. 
Furnished cottages to rent. List now ready. 


J. Metcalfe Thomas, 19 Liberty St. 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. |. — 


A house, with 10 bedrooms, &c., directly. or’ 
ocean; rent, $1,200; also, one with 6 bedrooms, 
&c., on ocean; rent, $600; both are well fur: 
nished; all conveniences, :stable,; &ce. Apply to 
J. METCALFE THOMAS, 19 Liberty St. 


ELBERON, N. J. 


A good-sized house on the ocean, néar Blberon 
Hotel; just done over, and in perfect order; fully 
furnished; stable, &c. Apply to J. METCALFE 
THOMAS, 19 Liberty St. 

TO LET—Large furnishéd house near Long Island 

Sound; plenty of shade; one mile from station; 
$50 per month; references. Box 8, Miller Place, 
Sie % 














TO LET—Furnished house; ene hour cut; modern 

conveniences; spacious grounds and lawns; 
fiver frontage; fishing; good roads; ‘stable. 19 
Liberty St., Room 805. 





CAPH COD.—Wychmere Summer cottages, Hare 
wichport; completely furnished; sanitary plumb 
ing; Warm sea bathing; pine forests; circulare 
and photographs. J., 71 East 87th St. 
COTTAGES OUT OF TOWN TO LET.—Furnished 
seaside cottages, $90 to $175; surf bathing. Ad- 
dress for circulars, Underhill, Downing Building 
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COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—UNFUR- 
NISHED. 


AO LPL 


AT LONG BEACH, L. I. 
Twenty-three miles from New-York; frequent 
trains; located on the ocean. beach;- furnished 
cottage; 11 rooms; all improvements. 

LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, 71 Broadway. 


——s 


COTTAGES 





REAL ESTATE FOR EXCHANGE, 


PPP PPR LOLOL OO Oranannn 


s © © fF 8 FF 


Real Estate. 


Dwellings. Call or write. 


aiceh, t,t. t. tat, ttt. 8 8.8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


oe Ss wee ete eee. a 
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Arthur R. 


177 and 179 Broadway. 


I make a specialty of exchanging City and Country 
Also have several bargains in Down-town 
Business Properties, Apartment Houses, and Private 
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REAL ESTATE FOR EXCHANGE, 


—_— ~ PRPPLAL OOO er 


Parsons, 


See ee ee 





NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 


NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 


RPA EAA LLL LA LL OAL LANL I 


$50 A LOT 


RIGHT IN THE CITY 


OF NEW-BRUNSWICK 


$5 CASH DOWN, THEN $2 A MONTH, 


A great boom here. Buy for a home. 
1% cents R. R. fare commutation. 


FREE EXCURSIONS 


Buy for speculation. 


40 minutes’ ride to New-York City, 


SATURDAY, at 2:30 P. M., SONDAY, 10 A. M. and} 
Pr. DM, 

CHOICE LOTS 
Maps and free tickets 


R. R. from.Jersey .City Depot. 
$100—WORTH $300. 
at office or at gate, Jersey City. 


over Penn. 


WM. H. MOFFITT, 59 Liberty St. 








RUMSON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 


th Beach, 
pes “Shrewsbury River, N. J. 
D. B. KEELER, Jr., 
St., N. ¥. 


9 Pine , 
FURNISHED HOUSES FOR RENT. 





New-Jersey Homies.—Desirable properties 

for sale in Asbury Park, Spring Lake, East Or- 
ange, Plainfield, Barnegat Park; delightful house 
for rent, fully furnished, plano included; $30 per 


th, 
a BENJ. HOMANS, 167 Broadway. 


MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J.—Twelve-room mod- 
ern cottage, plot 60x225; $5,000; others to let, 
$200, $500, $800, $2,000; also Patton Point; finest 
river-front residences; finely furnished; stables; 
$500 to $1,500; others on the Rumson Road, $800, 
$1,000, $1,500. WILLIAM LANE, -Central Sta- 
tion, Long Branch, N. J. 
TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES, 





—— ee 


~ ee ne 


TO LET—The store and lofts 8 Bowery; good 

business stand; will rent tcgether or separately, 
THORNTON M. RODMAN, real estate agent, 86 
4th Av. : 





ISLAND PROPERTY. 


aad 


STATEN 








“GO. TO STATEN ISLAND.’’—To rent, at Liv- 

ingston, beautiful house, 12 rooms, all con- 
véniences, one acre, fine rh ange A 
house; high, accessible, an extende j 
$500 unfurnished, $750 furnished. CREIGHTON 
& JANSSEN, New-Brighton, 8. L. 








=— 





WESTCHESTER PROPERTY FOR SALE 
eee 


LARCHMONT. 
under foreclosure, the. estate of 
Charles BE, Taintor, deceased, on the 24th day of 
June, 1896, 12 o'clock noon, on the premises, 
about six acres at Larchmont, immediately ad- 
joining thé station, well adapted for subdivision. 
An opportunity seldom offered; only 31 minutes 
from Grand Centra] Station. For map and fur- 
ther particulars apply to WM. H. HOYT & Co., 
5 Vanderbilt Av., opposite. Grand Central Depot. 





For sale, 





ory REAL ESTATE FOR SALB. 

A. W. McLAUGHLIN & CO. 
Mortgage Loans Exclusively. 

146 BROADWAY, cor. Liberty, 


‘T. 4. PER ChAT. TO LOAN.—i0 per 
,down-town property; also 











Paw, what {s a designing yillaih? | 
* a tion woul 
Re a j artists about c 3 | 


and i nes cen ; Peason. 
BLAER  sMira, 





CRUGERS-ON-HUDSON.-—38 miles from 42d St.; 

old Crugers homestead; 250 acres; suitable gen- 
tleman’s country~ seat; institution, or cut into 
plots; brokers’. recognized... PLASS, 234 B'way. 


APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFURNISHED 
BACHELOR APARTMENTS, 
peg oo Sg — ed Bachelor Apartments to 


let on. ! » between Broadway. and 5th Av.; 
well arranged; excellent services. For particulars 


app to the, eS re a , +a 
8. VAN RENSS LAER GER .& CO., 











TO LET—First floor of 46 Hudson St.; 
stand for restaurant or barber’s shop. 
RODMAN, real estate agent, 86 4th Av. 


good 
. M, 





a 


} CITY FLATS TO LET—UNFURNISHED, 


anaes AARAAAAAARMS AAA 


1383D ST., Nos. 30 and 82 WEST.—Elegant flats, 
6 rooms and bath, in perfect order; all modern 
improvements; rent, $18 to $20. 





————— 
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THE PRICE OF THE 
NEW-YORK 


: Weekly Times 


$1 per Year. 


Where can you get for twenty 
times that amount the practical 
articles on fertilizers, the rais- 
ing of every variety of crops, 
of stocks, of fruits, and the 
thousand and one features that 
the prosperous farmer of to-day 
has to be master of? Send for 


A Free Specimen Copy 
TIMES and 
agen aftord 


os, rs a 
seesm 


Seas eeerere 


of THE WEEKLY 
study it. You wilh 
that you can mever 
to be without it 


seeerre 
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“WBRICK” POMEROY DEAD! 





- 


HIS NEWSPAPER METHODS GAYE 
HIM A- NATIONAL REPUTATION, 


‘a Life Ended That Was Full of Strik- 


ing [Incidents — First Became 
Known to Ali During the War 
Through His The La 
Crosse Democrat, and His Polit- 
ieal Attitude—He Was Wealthy 


and Again Penniless Many Times. 


Paper, 


Mark M. Pomeroy, the well-known news- 
paper man, died at his home, Fifty-sixth 
Street and Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
at 10:30 o’clock yesterday morning. He 
was taken ill with valvular heart disease 
and Gropsy about last Christmas. He had 
a severe attack a month ago, and at that 
time it was feared that his death would 
result at any moment. 

At the time he died he was surrounded 
by his wife, four children, and his physi- 
cian, Dr. C. H. Hadley. Dr. Hadley said 
his patient had been unconscious ‘for the 
jiast three days, but that death was easy, 
aénd°*that Mr. Pomeroy did not suffer. 

Mrs. Pomeroy has not yet determined 
when the funeral will be, but she says 





Mark M. (Prick) Pomeroy, 
Who Died Yesterday in Brooklyn. 





the services may be heid at the house to- 
morrow afternoon, and the body then taken 
to Fresh Pond, L. 1., to be incinerated, in 
eccordance with the last wish of Mr. Pom- 
eroy. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s family consisted of his 
wife, one son, and three daughters. The 
eldest, a girl, is fourteen years old, and 
the youngest, another girl, is two and a 
half years old. 

The name of Marcus Mills (better known 
as “Brick ’’) Pomeroy will go down to pos- 
terity as one of the first exponents in this 
country of an outspoken personal jour- 
nalism, 

He made a name for himelf and for La 
Crosse, Wis., by his methods of conducting 
The Daily Democrat of that town, which 
he purchased and brought from a state of 
bankruptcy to popularity and success. The 
paper was conducted, as Mr. Pomeroy liked 
to.say, according to ‘‘ red-hot ’’ Democratic 
principles. The anti-Republican sentiments 
expressed, whether against individuals, 
opinions, or practices, were outspoken to 
@ degree. The paper was said to have a 
“cursing repute’’ among the people whose 
Political views it offended. Mr. Pomeroy 
added to the reputation of his paper by- 
fitting up an exceptionally elegant print- 
ing establishment and editorial rooms. They 
became one of the sights of La Crosse. The 
income of the paper in 1865 was said to be 
Over $250,000 a year. 

During the war Mr. Pomeroy acquired 
some personal notoriety by being compelled 
to leave the army for his severe criticisms 
upon the different Generals. 

He began life in Elmira, N. Y., where he 
was born on Christmas Day, 1833. His 
mother dying when he was small, he was 
brought up in the family of the uncle for 
whom he was named, His early prepara- 
tion for the political newspaper work he 
did later was in farm labor, the study of the 
Sunday school library, Paley’s Philosophy, 
Baxter Ss “‘ Saints’ Rest,” Baxter’s “ Call to 
the Unconverted,” &c. 

Young Pomeroy went into a printing of- 
fice in Corning when he was thirteen, at 
a salaiy of $30 for the first vear and his 
beard. , David Ross Locket, ** Petroleum V. 
Nasby,” was one of the printers in the 
= = that time. 

Mr. Pomeroy started his first newspaper, 
The Sun. in Corning, where he had estab- 
lished a job printing business. The paper 
began life as a four-page sheet about com- 
mercial note paper size. The editor was 
twenty-one at that time. 

The Athens Gazette was his next venture 
after selling his business in: Corning in 
1855. This second paper he brought out in 
Athens, Penn., for two years, when it 
died a natural death. In an almost penni- 
less condition he started The Horicon Ar- 
gus, at Horicon, Wis., and sold it in two 
years for $2,000. 

He held the position of city editor of The 
Milwaukee Daily News for a year, leaving 
in 1860 for La Crosse. 

Mr. Pomeroy speaks of his experience in 
La Crosse in an autobiography of his early 
life as “‘seven vears of tormentrv of the 
public.”” He had visited Washington and 
come to the conclusion that ‘* National 
legislation is not conducted for the benefit 
of the people at large, and that Congress 
is an assemblage of persons many of whom 
entirely forget their duty to the public.”’ 

The Union and Democrat was the Demo- 
cratic paper at La Crosse when Mr. Pome- 
roy took it, in a languishing condition. Mr. 
Pomeroy bought a half interest in it and 
assumed all liabilities. The firm name of 
Pomeroy & Co. was adonted. Frederick 
A. Moore and A, P. Swineford composed the 
firra. Mr. Pomeroy was editor in chief and 
general manager. The Democrat expressed 
its principles in regard to individuals and 
National affairs with great warmth... The 
Daily News, in Chicago, was suppressed in 
1863, and the friends of The Democrat 
counseled moderation. but editorial writers 
were allowed full latitude. 

It was during the war that Mr. Pome- 
roy’s paper earned its reputation for being 
**red hot.” He says of it himself: ‘‘In de- 
fending the principle I was espousing, it 
seemed to me a matter of necessity that I 
should hurl back upon the tens of thousands 
af peonle who were attacking me everv- 
thing in the shape of language that would 
come to me; that was because I was anx- 
jous to live, and determined to be heard 
while living.”” His methods succeeded in 
moking him heard. 

The name “ Brick’ came to him through 
being arrested as a Major ‘“ Brick’? Pom- 
eroy, who was accused of stealing bales of 
cotton with the aid of a number of sol- 
diers. ‘ 

A new building was put up for The Dem- 
ocrat in 1867. There was a clubroom in it 
for the men, ahd every Thursday afternoon 
the doors of the building were thrown open 
to’ the public. Music was given on these 
occasions on the piano. There were also 
evening receptions. A big skating r'nk was 
put up adjoining The Democrat Building by 
the proprietor of the paper for the benefit 
of the citizens. 

Before the Democratic Convention in 1868 
Mr. Pomeroy decided to start a branch of 
The La Crosse Democrat in New-York. His 
advertising circulars were characteristic. 
One read: 

“Damn it, {you will, but read it first.” 
Another, ‘‘Red-hot for thieves—The La 
Crosse Democrat. Every news agent sells 


Conservative Democrats were said _ to 
think the first issue of the paper a little 
“too strong.’’ The Democrat in New-York 
eventually ran against financial shoals, and 
the paper in La Crosse also suffered. Mr. 
Pomeroy became involved In the Tweed ring 
eontest and came out a bankrupt. 

He revived the paper in Chicago and ad- 
vocated the greenback. He spent a large 
sum of money in starting greenback clubs 
all over the country. 

From Chicago he went to La Crosse to re- 
establish the old paper there. Through the 
dishonesty of one of the proprietors while 
he was in Colorado in the interests of pol- 
itis it Was lost again. in the meantime he 
became interested in mining and in the 
sceheme of tunneling the Rocky Mount- 
ains. He was President of a company 
formed for this latter purpose. 

‘He returned to New-York to live about 
ten years ago. He started a small paper, 
Advanced Thought, more as a medium for 
the expression of his opinions and for the 
pleasure of doing newspaper work than 
@nything else. it was ‘turned over to. the 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company 
after tite beginning of his illness last No- 
Mr. Pomeroy had always been a temper- 
@mce mar. In his Le Crosse office he al- 





lowed no smoking or ch . 
as possible, empioved only a 
perate men. He regarded the sub. from 
a nygienie.standpoint. ; Oi 

He was three tines married. The * pan 
ent Mrs. Pomeroy was Emma Idalla Stim- 
son of Michigan. She was married to Mr. 
Pomeroy tn i875. They had four children. 
They had a pleasant home at Blythebourne, 
L. I, Mr. Pomeroy wrote several books. 


nd, as far 





NEW:YORK’S WATERING PLACE. 


.The Spa in Central Park Where In- 


walids Take Waters. 


Many things to remind one of Kissingen. 
Carlsbad,. and other European watering 
places may be found early in the morning 
at the Central Park Spa. Not only -are 
the same customs in vogue, but many faces 
familiar in the Continental resorts can oft- 
en be seen there. 

Many of New-York’s public men stroll 
there at very early hours, taking their 
favorite mineral waters and the walks pre- 
scribed. Among them are Chauncey M. 
Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, Edward Lauter- 
bach, the Rev. Dr.. G. Gottheil, Jacob Rup- 
pert, George Ehret, William Ringler, Frank 
A. Ehret, Col. J. Ruppert, Jr., Jacob Balz, 
August Luchow, George F. Foggenburg, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, Dr. S. Baruch, and many ot 
the best-known physicians, lawyers, min- 
isters, and merchants of the city. 

The pavilion known as the Spa was erect- 
ed in 1867, and has been operated = -since 
then by Charles H. Schultz. The project 
was urged by a number of physicians, anu 
since its opening many patients have been 
sent there to take the waters and open-air 
exercise. 

The waters of the Spa are prepared ac- 
cording to analyses made by such chem- 
ical authorities as the late Dr. John Tor- 
rey, formerly Professor of Chemistry of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Chief Assayer of the United States Assay 


Office; Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, Professor of 
Chemustry at Cambridge; Dr. B. Sitiuiman, 
Professor of General and Apried Chem- 
istry in Yale Coliege, and Dr. Charlies A. 
Joy, Professor of Chemistry in Cosumbia 
Coilege. Thus the waters are pure in Com-» 
position, and have the same curative power 
as the product of the springs. 

The chief ailments rece:ving treatment 
are of gout and rheumatic cnaracters. Lhe 
principal waters used are the doubie Caris- 
pad, vichy with Lithia, and Carlsbad with 
Lithia. Lithia is used to neutralize uric 
acid, the cause of gout and rheumatism. 
However, many other ailments are also 
cured. 

The treatment is the same as at Carlsbad, 
Kissingen, and the other European water- 
ing places. The patients are required to 
conform to the same rules of diet, manner 
of living, exercise, and use of particular 
kinds of beverage. The waters are served 
warm or cold, as the physician may order. 
The same. waters are used in the homes 
of patients and many of the best-known 
physicians. 

“Little Carlsbad,” as the Spa ig known, 
is particularly in favor with clubmen, who 
go through a course of training. These are 
among the earliest arrivals, usually coming 
about 5 A. M. Not a few have here. ma- 
terially reduced their weight, while others 
have 2dded to it. 

There is a sort of freemasonry among the 
regular patrens. They greet each other 
cordially, and often hold levees. Groups 
may be seen for some hours after they have 
had their treatment for that day. The con- 
versation generally runs on the effects and 
the benefits from the treatment. 

More than thirty different kinds of waters 
are dispensed, of which the principal are 
carbonic, seltser, Vichy, (Grand Grille,). Kis- 
singen, bitter water, Carlsbad — 
double Carlsbad, quadruple Carlsbad, Sara- 
toga, Lithia water, Vichy with Lithia, Carls- 
pad with Lithia, iron water, pyrophosphate 
or iron, Homburg, (Elizabeth Quelle,) Ems, 
(Kranchen,) Pullna, Marienbad, (Kreuz- 
brunnen,) Bilin, Obersalzbrunn, Gleichen- 
berg, Pyrmont, Schwalbach, and Wildungen, 

Among the large number of regular pa- 
trons of the Spa are: 

Isidor Wormser, H. Ehlers, Mrs. M. Kahn, 
Dr. M. Degenhardt, Dr. J. J. O’Brien, Dr. E. 
Fieming. Dr. W. A. Fanning, Dr. B. F. Crane, 
M. A. Fuerchtenicht, S. Wallach, A. Wallach, 
P. Hahn, F. Remmertz, Natnan.el C. Goodwin, 
S. Dreyfus, Julius Kotzenberg, A. B._ Hart, 
Theodore M. Storp, G. Rosenbusch, John Eusner, 
Leo Schur, C. F. Bauerdorf, A. Blumenthal, John 
Foersch, Charles Rohr, the Rev. Raphael Benja- 
min, G. A. Litthauer, Henry Weller, Jacob 
Ebling, Dr. and Mrs. Julius Sachs, Dr. . 
Coffin, Adolph Jaeger, Roman Fekonja, John 
Kerns, Dr. H. Altschul, Charles Rothermel, 
Charles Ratz, F. Senour, G. Einstein, John J 
Clancy, C. F. Simonds, M. Ams, A. B. De Freece, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Miner, Mrs. J._Henes, 
Miss Julia Ehret, John Riefe, Charles Doelger, 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., Max Bernheimer, Will- 
iam Kramer, Albert Kramer, Carl Moebins, Dr. 
H. Wabling, Carl Dietz, W H. Orvis, A. Blume, 
C. Stein, S. Weil, Col. A. Heppenheimer, J. E, 
Fitzpatrick, the Rev. Dr. G. Hirsch, James 
Symington, and J. A. Harvey. 

The large crowds of bicyclists lately at- 
tracted to the Spa have induced the Park 
Commissioners to erect a shed for wheel- 
men. It will be opened next week. 


MR. BALDWIN TAKES A COTTAGE. 





The Naval Officer One of the Many 
Who Will Summer at Newport. 


Newport, R. L, May 30.—C. C. Baldwin, 
Naval Officer of the Port of New-York, to- 
day rented Mrs. A. M. King’s cottage, Ayr- 
ault Street, for the season. 

Miss Laura J. Post of New-York has 
taken the Sargent cottage, Kay Street, for 


the Summer. 

Mrs. Fry, widow of Gen. James B. Fry; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rhinelander, and Dr. 
John G. Ladd of New-York, and Mrs. 5. 
A. Willoughby of Philadeiphia arrived at 
their cottages to-day for the Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Ward, to visit 
Henry G. Marquand; S. Nicholson Kane, to 
visit ,;Walter Langdon Kane; Alexander H. 
Sand&, to visit Frederick P. Sands, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew C. Zabriskie, to visit Mrs. 
Sarah T. Zabriskie, were among the ar- 
rivals from New-York to-night. 

Hermann Oelrichs, Miss Fanny Jones, 
Mrs. M. B. Gould, and Henry Whitehouse of 
New-York are also here. 

Lieut. Hawthorne, United States Army, 
and Mrs. Hawthorne are guests of Major 
and Mrs. Sinclair at Fort Adams. 


ARMY’S LIMITED RETIRED LIST. 





Number Larger than Has Been Avail- 
able for a Long Time. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—There are seven- 
teen vacancies on the limited retired list 
of the army, a larger number than has been 
available for a long time. 

This list is usually full, and officers rec- 
ommended for premature retirement on ac- 
count of disability have been accustomed 
to remain on the active list until vacancies 
occurred. The War Department officfals 
usually sought to retire to the treasured 
places preferably those officers who wouid 


by their retirement give the greatest num- 
ber of promotions. 

Staff officers in corps where a vacancy 
was coveted were retired without much de- 
lay, and the medical officers complained 
that the method operated against them, for 
vacancies in that corps did not mean any- 
thing to anybody save medical students 
awaiting positions in the Army Medical 
Corps. 

As officers on the limited list attained 
the retiring age they were transferred to 
the unlimited list, and it has resulted 
that the army has heen graduaily. weeded 
of its incapacitated officers, so that there 
are nearly twenty positions on the limited 
list ready for disabled Officers and no active 
army officers recommended for premature 
retirement. 





Daring Rescue by Fireman Kraft. 
Fire was discovered at noon yesterday: in 


the three-story building. 121 Graham Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The flames spread rapidly, 


and while only a loss of $300 was caused, 
the firemen had hard work to keep the 
flames from doing serious damage. Mrs. 


Christiana Jansen, fifty-seven years old, 
who lived on the top floor, was seen at 
the window calling for help. Fireman 
Kraft of Truck No. 8 ran up through the 
burning building and rescued her. In doing 
so both were badly burned about the arms 
and body. Mrs.. Jansen was taken to St. 
Catharine’s Hospital. The brave fireman 
re taken to his home at: 85° Montrose 
venue. 





Potatoes for Poems, 
From The Chicago Times-Herald. 

One hundred bushels of potatoes for a 
book of poems—this is what Clifford Ab- 
bott, a rural poet living near Rockport, 
Ind., received for a copy of his first work. 


At their present price this would be 
the same amount that 
have aged: 


‘a tae? ee 
jutely tem- 
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NOT ACCORDED A PLACE IN THE PO-- 
LICE PARADE. 


Much Ill Feeling Among the Rank 
and File Because Schmittberger 
Will Command a Company and 
Devery Will Not+Hints that 
Schmittberger Will Be ° Hissed 
Along the Route—Chief Conlin Ex- 
plains Why Devery Was Slighted. 


There has been much talk at Headquar- 
ters during the past two days because Capt. 
Schmittberger of the West One Hundredth 
Street Station has been assigned to the 
command of a comp#hy in the parade while 
Capt. Devery ofthe West One Hundred 


and Twenty-fifth Street Station has been 
refused permission to take part. The feel- 
ing is against Schmittberger. The revela- 
tions before the Lexow committee concern- 
ing his record, it is said, has turned the 
feeling of the whole department, rank and 
file, agajnst him. ; 

It. will be remembered that Schmittberger, 
after he had been indicted for accepting a 
bribe from Agent Forget of the French 
Steamship Line, volunteered himself as a 
witness to the Lexow committee and be- 
smirched many of his former associates in 
the department, His evidence, however, 
was not of sufficient importance to warrant 
the taking of any action in the case of 
chose against whom he made charges. 

But he earned immunity for himself. The 
fact ‘that he was a State witness is not, 
it is claimed, what made enemies for him. 
The revelations concerning his treatment of 
patrolmen are pointed to as the cause that 
has embittered every one against him out- 
side of the department as weil as in it. 
Moreover, he was allowed to remain in 
command of a precinct even while under 
indictment, while every other officer in a 
similar position was suspended. 

In conseyuence of all this, a better feel- 
ing manifested itself when it became known 
that Sckmittberger was to be in the pa- 
rade. This feeling has been, Capt. Devery’s 
friends say, greatly intensified by the ac- 
tion in Capt. Devery’s case, for Devery 
was restored to duty by the Commission- 
ers last Tuesday, after he had been hon- 
orably acquitted by a jury of the charge 
made-against him by Builder Siegrist. He 
reported for drill on Thursday, but was 
told there were orders from the Central 
Office that he would not be in the parade. 
He returned to his station house. 

It was soon known throughout the de- 
partment that Devery was not to bein the 
parade, and it-caused much talk among the 
bluecoats generally. 

Capt. Devery, it is said by his friends, 
is well liked, and they looked upon him 
@S a persecuted man. He has a splendid 
police record, ‘they contend, and all the 
trouble he had dates back to the time when 
he was instrumental in arresting Agent 
Gardner of the Parkhurst Society on a 


charge of blackmail. From that time on, 
they say, troubie was made for him at ev- 
ery turn. 

The frarkhurst Society had him indicted 
on a charge of failing to suppress a dis- 
orderly honse in the Eleventh Precinct. 
He was acquitted. «Next he was put on 
trial before the Police Board on similar 
enarges and di:mussed. ‘I‘ne courts  :eln- 
stated him. Then another charge of ex- 
tortion was brought against h.m, and. he 
was kept under suspeusion more than a 
year, at the end of which time he was 
tried and acquitted. His friends on tne 
force, as well as outside of it, ueclare it is 
an outrage that he should not be al.owed 
to take part in the parade, and this is the 
generil sentiment of every one. It has 
been quietiy hinted to Scnmittverger tnat 
tt would be advisable for him to stay out 
of the parade, but he has refused to take 
this step. 

Chief Conlin was seen yesterday after- 
noon relative to Capt. Devery being kept 
out of the parade. He explained tne inaiter 
by saying that all the officers to command 
companies had been selected and detailed 
before Devery was restored to duty and 
that Devery had not attended the driils. 

“That is the only reason why Capt. Dev- 
ery was not given a company,” said Mr. 
Conlin. ‘‘He has a perfect r.ght, however 
to be in the parade, and if he wishes 
will find a place for him.” ‘ 

The Chief denied that there was anv 
other reason for Capt. Devery being left 
out, As to Schmittberger, he had nothing 
to say. 

It is whispered among police officials that 
Schmittberger’s presence, in the parade on 
Monday may have the effect of besmirch- 
ing the entire force of paraders, as hints 
have been received that he will be hissed 
along the rofite, if something worse does not 
happen to him. 

Caief Conlin had all the Police Captains and 
precinct commanders before him yesterday 
afternoon to give them final orders concern- 
ing the police porate to be held to-morrow 
and incidentally to remind them that they 
must look after the enforcement of the 
—— =e rep a= usual. 

e parade wil be headed by C - 
lin. The tine of march will be Rae tes en: 
tery up Broadway to Twenty-th.rd Street 
to Madison Avenue, to Forty-first Street. to 
Fitth Avenue, and down that thoroughfare 
passing in review before the er ‘ 
at the Worth Monument. pont ae 

e parade w e reviewed by Mayor 
Strong, the Police Commissioners, and the 
heads of the municipal departments. 
eg ab will be made from the Battery 


ELEVEN NEWLY-ORDAL\ED PRIES1S, 





Church Offices Conferred by Bishop 
McDonnell. 


Eleven priests were ordained at the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Willoughby and Lewis Avenues, Brook- 
lyn, yesterday. Bishop McDonnell officiated 
and was assisted by the Rev. John JI. 
Barrett, the Rev. James Durack, and the 
Revs. Sullivan, Antel, McGinley and Mun- 
deline. 

The services were of an impressive char- 
acter and the young men who were or- 
dained were William Blaber, Louis Blaber, 
William O’Brien, John Bender, John Mol- 
loy, Denis Carroll, James Foran, Franci 
McMurray, herman Lugel, James Kehoe. 
and John Durick. 

These were ordained sub-deacons: Joseph 
O’Brien, John Naddy, John Gresser, Fran- 
Saminger. James Higgins and Frederick 

und, 

Minor orders were conferred upon William 
Kerwin, Joseph Burk, Anthony Burk, John 
Lyle, Edward Carroll and William Dwyer. 

hose who received tonsure were Jeremiah 
Kent, Joseph Brady, Gustav Baer, Edward 
Boyle, Joseph Bennett, Michael Walsh, 
Edward Halran, Thomas Leonard, Jacob 
Kunz and William Kerwin. 

The newly appointed priests will cele- 
brate their first mass to-day. lage A 
each receive two weeks’ vacation fore 
the Bishop assigns them to duty. 





Child’s Body Afloat in a Satchel. 


Two boys yesterday found a satchel] in 
the water at Bowery Bay. Upon opening 
it a child’s body was found. It is thought 
the satchel was thrown from a Sound 
steamer, and that.the child was alive when 
thrown into the water. 





Simpson, Crawford & Simpson’s Out- 
ing. 


The ‘‘ May outing "’ that was given to the boys 
and girls employed by Simpson, Crawford & 
Simpson yesterday was an unparalleled success. 
The day was all that could be desired. The 400 
happy young folk in the party thoroughly en- 
Joyed the songs, dances, games, and other out- 
door exercises indulged in. The music, which 
was under the direction of Prof. E, E. Brophy, 
was eppreciated by all. The photographic part 


of the programme was in charge of QO. Sarastano, 
who skillfully grouped the pots the best ad- 
vantage. These photog bs : 

as souvenirs. An ample unehegh 

for the entire party. It consis of 

good things, and was heartily 

the numerous visitors who c 

happiness of the young ones é 

were William Cra Mrs. James 

wald Sim . 

Wyllie, 

War 


; floral pieces, bearing cards inscribed 


a 


Episcopal Church, 


James Le Baron Johnson, for several 
years lay reader in Grace Chapel, on East 
Fourteenth Street, was ordained a deacon 


by the Right Rev. Bishop Potter. Mr. 
Johnson had been in retreat since Thursday 
at St. Philip's Church, Garrisons-on-the- 
Hudson. 


Mutual Benevolent Association, and one 
of the features of the ceremony in Grace 
Chapel was the attendance of Chief Bon- 
nerand more than 200 uniformed firemen 


representing the different fire companies of 
the city. Former Superintendent of Police 
Byrnes was also present, Many meget 
wishes” testified to the esteem in which 
the new candidate for the priesthood is 
held by his associates. 

Memorial Day was chosen as the date for 
Mr. Johnson’s ordination in order that 
the members of the a of Grace 
Chapel and of the Fire Department might 
have the chapel to themselves. The other 
candidates who studied with Mr. Johnson 
will be ordained in St. George’s Church 
to-day. 

The ordination took place immediately 
after Mr. Johnson’s arrival from the re- 
treat. His father, the Hev. George D. 
Johnson, D. D., of New-Brighton, S. lL. 
the Archdeacon of Richmond County, 

reached the sermon. The Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church, of 
which Grace Chapel is an adjunct, was 
the precentor. Mr. Johnson will remain 
with Grace Chapel, and will continue -his 
work with the Grace Mission. 





WEST:R.s WOMEN SAIL AWAY. 


Of to Europe for Instraction and 
Recreation. 


Nine young women from the West, who 
have been in this city for the past few 
Gays sightseeing, sailed yesterday for 
Genoa via Gibraltar and Naples, on the 
North German Lloyd steamship Fulda. 

The party is chaperoned by Mrs. Joseph 
Green of Cincinnati, and is composed of 
three daughters of Senator-elect Joseph B. 
Foraker, the Misses Julia, Florence, and 
Louise; Miss Louise Deschler of Columbus, 
Ohio; the Misses Geneva and Adele Dallas 
of College Hill, Ohio; Miss Adele Burck- 
hart of Cincinnati, Mrs. Avery Turner of 
Newton, Kan., and Mrs. Samuel Bailey, 
Jr., wife of the former Sub-Treasurer of 
the United States at Cincinnati. 

Before returning home the tourists in- 
tend to visit the larger cities of interest in 
—— Italy, Spain, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, 





FOREIGN NAVIES. 


An English service journal, in an article 
reproduced from The London Globe, ‘says 
that the withdrawal of the ships from 
Rear Admiral Dale’s particular — service 
squadron is a movement of the highest 
stragetical importance. “In the first place,’ 
the paper says, “it is imperative that the 
China squadron should be reinforced. as 
soon as possible, and it fs more than likely 
that some of the detached cruisers will 
sshortly be transferred to Admiral Buller’s 
command. Then, again, the’ general unrest 
on the Contineat calls for an addition to 


the strength of our Mediterranean. fleet. 
The Royal Oak and Revenge are not suited 
for ocean cruises. Their proper sphere of 
action is the Channel or Mediterranean, 
and it is to the latter place that they are 
likely to be sent. The remainder of the 
fleet will probably be kept in commission 
until the Summer manoeuvres, when they 
will combine with the Channel squadron in 
carrying out the war game for the year. 
The temporary paying off of a certain num- 
ber of the ships is also necessary for rea- 
sons other than those already given. The 
commissioning of the flying squadron had 
the effect of draining the gunnery and tor- 
pedo schools to a very serious extent. A 
very large number of men in the fleet have 
been waiting for some months for their 
proper courses of training, and while the 
present luil in foreign affairs lasts, it is well 
that advantage should be taken of it as 
quickly as possible.” “ 

oe 

The name Restauracion h@s been select- 
ed for a new twin-screw gupboat, which is 
being built by Clyde shipbuilders. for the 
Government of San Domingo. The vessel 


is about 214 feet over all by 30 feet, being 
somewhat larger and with more power than 
the Indenendencia, formerly constructed 
by the builders for the same Government. 
She will be fitted with Hotchkiss quick- 
firing guns, and have good accommodation 
for troops and officers, besides handsome 
and airy rooms for the use of the President 
and suite. 
s,* 

The British Admiralty proposes to send 

six additional torpedo-boat destroyers to the 


Mediterranean, three to be stationed at 
Malta and three at Gibraltar. 
+.* 

The Naval and Military Record (British) 
says that news has been received at Ports- 
mouth of a somewhat serious accident on 
the Terrible, in a minor degree similar to 
that which destroyed the Doterel some 
years ago. ‘‘In that case,’’ The Record says, 
“it was supposed that the explosion} of 
xerotine siccatine caused the destruction of 
the ship, but the inquiry that followed was 
only successful in showing that the loss of 
the vessel was due to the combustion of a 
volatile gas. Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened on the Terrible. the gas from the 
paint with which the bilge had been coated 
finding its way into the circulating pump 
chamber, which burst As soon as a naked 
light was introduced; but, fortunately, ne 
further damage was done to the ship, nor 
was life endangered. On the news of the 
accident reaching the Admiralty, Mr. W. 
Weston, Admiralty chemist, was sent to 
Giasgow to investigate, and his report is 
now under the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty. The document is confidential, but 
there is no doubt that the accident was due 
to the volatile gas from the paint. 

s,* 

An alarming explosion, attributed, to the 
overheating of the magazine, has occurred 
on board the French ironciad Amiral Du- 


perre. A cartridge about 13 inches long ex- 
ploded, hurling the door of the magazine 
a distance of thirty feet. The mavazine con- 
tained 3,000 kilograms of gunpowder and 
mélinite shells, none of which were dis- 
turbed in any way. 





The People of Madeira. 


From Good Words. 

They are as harmless as their country: 
the stranger meets with no snakes, and 
need not fear mosquitoes, neither has he 
to take any precautions against being mo- 
lested in the most out-of-the-way paris: 
everywhere civility, politeness, and pleas 
ant taces will greet him. The prices aske: 
are grotesque—often five times what wil 
be finally accepted. Some find the absencs 
pot fixed prices abroad a great nuisance 
but the bargaining in Maderia is so good 
humored and can be made so amusing tha! 
the change of custom in this respect is 
rather refreshing. 

There is one reason that may account fo: 
the comparatively few visitors to the island 
there are neither golf links nor cyclin; 
roads; all Madeira can do is to provide 
very limited cricket ground and five mile: 
of fairly level road. Most of the ways nea 
the city are paved with “ nubbly”’ stone: 
and are trying to the feet, but in the coun. 
try this paving ceases: 





Sosimo and the Shirt Stud, 


From Scribner’s Magazine. 

Long ago Louis Stevenson had a topa: 
stud that was somewhat difficult to put int: 
his shirt, so he gave it to me. I laid i 
away in my trinket box and was dismayed 
when I @rst wanted to wear it, to find i 
gone. %#simo had missed the stud, dis 
covered it in my box, and carried it back 
to Louis’s room. I kept up the fight fo 
some time, trying to secrete it frém Sosim 
by putting. it in out-of-the-way places, bui 
it was invariably found in Louis’s room, m 
matter where I had hidden it. 

\When he came up from the ship he pu' 
Louis’s valise down on the veranda an 
earefully abstracted from his mouth th: 
precious stud he had carried there fo: 
safety. I gave up, then, and it is now 
Louis’s own. 





William M, Singerly’s Gift. 


rs From The Philadelphia Press. 
~ ‘fhe official statement was made May ~!) 
by the Trustees of the Jefferson Hospita 
that William M. Singerly. has ryan $6,000: 
to the Jefferson cal Hospital. Of th: 

ift, $5,000 is for the establishment of a fre- 
Bed in the new hospital to be erected: at 
+the- northwest corner of Tenth and Walnu: 
Streets .in memory. of’.his f 





ong) 


ather, the lat: 
h Singerly, and a ie toe build. 
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Is Now ‘% Deacon in the Protestant | 


in the Episcopal Church yesterday morning ’ 


Mr. Johnson is chaplain of the Firéman’s - 


Foreclosure 
Sale. 


Fur Garments. 


Sealskin, Sable, Chinchilla, Mink, 
Silver Fox, Persian Lamb, & 
other Rich Fur Garments, Tiger 
and Leopard Rugs. 





Jackets & Capes. 


Coaching, Driving, Street, 
Church, Theatre, & Evening 
wear. 





Dresses. 


Tailor-made & Fancy Dinner 
Gowns & Riding Habits. 


Dress Goods, Silks, Laces, 
& Cut Jet Trimmings. 


Entire Stock at retail. 








For cash only. 
By order of 


Mortgagee. 


West 23d St. 


IN 





DEFENSE OF CONGKESS. 


New-York Newspapers Said to Indulge 
in Too Much Abuse of It. 


To the Editor of The New.York Times: 

Congress doesn’t care a straw for New- 
York. Many men in that body are dis- 
posed to vote against anything they think 
New-York wants. Why? 

New-Yorkers are often very provincial 
in their feelings and talk.. Their city is 
so big, they are apt to feel, and speak as 
if it was larger than all the rest of the 
country—just as cockneys do about London. 
They often put on airs that are offensive 
to people from other States. The New- 
York press wonders why Congress fails 
to make liberal appropriations for the New- 
York Post Office and do other things which 
New-Yorkers want. The New-York papers 
have no one to thank but themselves. They 


continually attack Congress,’ abuse the 
whole body, call it a public nuisance, and 
demand that it adjourn and leave the coun- 
try to be governed by the executive branch 
and the Federal Courts, neither of which, 
except one man, is elected by the people. 
By this course they deprive themselves of 
influence with Congress and exert a bad in- 
fluence with the people. They should never 
forget that Congress is composed of the de- 
liberately chosen representatives of the Na- 
tion, and is the supreme power. If Congress 
stands together it can remove the President, 
the heads of departments, all the Judges, 
and every officer and employe of the United 
States. It can stop the Government 
completely by refusing appropriations. 
It can pass any law, or take almost any 
‘action that it p.eases if it stands to- 
gether. A body clothed with such power 
by the people is sure to resent attacks 
upon it. 

But it is. a public servant, subject to 
criticism by the people. Of course. But 
‘criticism ’’ is not really criticism, unless 
it allows for the good, as well as the bad, 
words and deeds. Continual fault-finding 
and abuse are not criticism. Congress has 
always contained some bad men, and some 
unwise ones. Their bad or unwise sayings 
or doings can be commented on a2 freely 
as they deserve. Even the bad or unwise 
majority can be fully exposed. But that 
has a very different effect frpm. abuse of 
the whole, body. Individual members 
may resent. attack, but when the 
whole body is assailed, the members 
all tend to act together. The men who act 
honestly and wisely feel very keenly the 
assaults that confound them with those 
whose misdeeds they oppose, and lump them 
all in one indiscriminate condemnation. 

Congress is controlled by the wishes of the 
constituents on leading matters. Very few 
care what any oneelse wants. The members 
are responsible to the voters of their own 
States and districts, and to no one else. 
If we wish to change their course we must 
enlist the aid of their people. 

Without Congress, this country would 
sink into despotism. A representative 
body is the safeguard of freedom; and all 
attacks on it which tend to its abolition 
irre hurtful and dangerous. B. N. G 

WaSHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1896. 





GENERAL SESSIONS WILL BE BUSY. 


For the First Time There Will Be 
Trials in All Parts at Once. 


For the first time in the history of New- 
York there will be five parts of the Court 
of General Sessions in operation to-morrow, 
and all of the Judges of the court will be 
sitting at the same time. Tiis is due to sey- 
eral cases now on trial which were begun 
during the May term and which have run 
over into the June term. 

General Sessions has but four courtrooms, 
so One part will sit in the Crimina] Branch 
of the Supreme Court. To allow this to be 
Yone the latter court will convene to-mor- 
‘ow and immediately adjourn and give 


-he courtroom to Judge McMahon, who will 
sit until the conclusion of the trial of Harry 
3olomon, the Park Row clothing dealer. The 
rial will take several days, when the extra 
part of General Sessions will adjourn. 

Recorder Goff. will transfer the trial of 
Mrs. Fleming from Part II. to Part III. to- 
norrow. Judge Fitzgerald will transfer the 
trial of Eugene Barrett and Joseph Wenar, 
the alleged railroad ticket forgers, from 
Part I. to the part vacated by the Recorder. 

Judge Cowing will preside in Part I. dur- 
ng June, and Judge Newburger will con- 
‘inue the trial of Roundsman Daniel Red- 
ier, accused of bribery, in Part IV. 

Supreme Court Justice Edgar Fursman of 
Troy will preside in the Criminal Branch of 
the Supreme Court during June. 





Brothers Meet After Thirty Years. 


From The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 

Col. John Whitney, Department Com- 
nander of the Kansas Grand Army of the 
Republic, and Major ‘‘Tom” Anderson of 
fopeka, who is connected with the Rock 
sland Road, were in the city May 27 
naking arrangements for headquarters for 
he Kansas delegation to the National En- 
ampment.. They stopped at the Hotel 
Ryan, where they were visited by a num- 
ser of Grand Army of the Republic men, 
ind later a man walked up to Col. Whitney 
und said: ‘‘ Hello, John!” The Colonel ex- 
ended his hand, but confessed that the 
vther had a little the advantage of him. 
When the latser explained that he was his 
vrother, whom he had not seen for thirty- 
me years, Col. Whitney’s embarrassment 
‘ave Way to joy, and there was a pathetic 
ittle scene for a moment. This brother 
‘ves In. Minneapolis, and, having heard that 
the Colonel was coming to St. Paul, came 
over te meet him. 





Capt. Ulio on the Retired List. 


WASHINGTON, May 80.—Capt. James Uilo, 
second Infantry, on duty at Fort Omaha, 
Neb., having attained the retiring age, has 
‘ust been p ed on the retired list. He 
yas born Ireland, and In 1855 enlisted 
n_ the army as a private. His retirement 
_yilp e Lieut. Charles W. Rowell, 
, second J try, and Lieut. H. R. Lee, 





jleventh Infantry, to Captain and First 
Lieutenant, respectively. 





imes. 
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Short Stories. 








THE NEW-YORK TIMES will print a num- 
ber of interesting short stories by : 
popular authors daily during 
the month of June. 


The first will be one of the’ suc- 
cessful parlor plays by 


MP Wal cf Besa 


AN 


Walter Herries Pollock 


entitled “The Glove,” a drama of 
the time of the Restoration in Eng- 
Jand. The characters are a Round- 
head, a Cavalier, and a Royzlist 
maiden. The play is well suited for 
amateur theatricals. 


A story showing the tragedy of a 
literary amuteur’s life will follow. 
Itiscalled “A GENIUS FORA 
YEAR,” by 


Levin Carnac, 





« 


the young English writer. The hero is a wealthysFnglishman, who loves 


a high-spirited girl. 


She rejects his suit because she is ambitious to 


marry some literary genius. Nettled by her refusal, he resorts to stitnu 
lants, and under their influence becomes a famous author and wins the 
affections of the gir!, but is stricken as a result of his indulgence. 


“THE ROBBER OF BRENT ROAD” is by the well-known 


American writer 


Howard Fielding. 


It is an ingenious and exciting detective story, arousing the interest and 
curiosity of the reader. 


A patriotic tale will 


come next: 


CAPTAIN PAUL JONES,” 


PRETTY WIT OF 
by 


“THE 


Clinton Ross, 


author of “ The Scarlet Coat,” and other tales of the American Revolution 
It describes a predicament into which the captain 
is led by his vanity and gallantry. 


“OLD NASTY PARTICU 
LAR,” a taie of English 
rural life, by 


George B. Burgit, 


is the romance of a retired army 
officer and an old maid. 


It will be fellowed by “A SWEEP 
REVENGE,” by 


Maxwell Gray. 


It is a story of an heiress and her 
friend, who are mistaken for village 
maidens by an intended suitor of the 
heiress. 


“MRS. FRANCISCO OF ‘THE LEADER,’” by 


Elizabeth Cherry Haire, 


is a study, by a journalist, of the conditions surrounding woman’s work © 
in journalism. 


The next story will deal with the Spanish campaign. It is by 


Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 


author of “The Fugitive of 
mances, and is called 


The well-known Canadian writer, 


Charles 6. . Roberts, 


has contributed an amusing sketch, 
entitled “TOM’S UNCLE.” A 
tule of a college boy, who looks for- 
ward with dread to the visit of an 
uncle who is professor of mathe- 
maties at a Western college. The 
latter, however, proves to be very 
different from what had been ex- 
pected. 


Tezeo” and other Spanish-American ré 
“SLEALING THE PADRE.” 





“HOW JOHN HALIBURTON DELIVERED HIS DIS 
PATCH,” by 


William Beatty, 


is a historical romance of the period of James VI. of Scotland and Queen 


Elizabeth of England. 


It narrates an exciting episode 


in the diplomatic dealings of the two sovereigns. 


The month will close with a clever society satire by 


Anthony Hope, 


author of “The Prisoner of Zenda” and other popular novels. - This‘ 
story also deals with the career of a literary amateur. 
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KINGLY HEADS HELD HIGH 





DREAD OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
MAKES ALL EVROPE SUBMISSIVE. 





Legends About the Meanest of the 
Stuarts Lisproved by Pictures 
That Show How He Really Looked 
—A Consort at Last Selected for 
the Litle Queen of Holland—Who 
He Is and What He Probably 
Will Be. 


LonpDon, May 20.—It is as difficult to keep 
reyal personages out of letters from Europe, 
these days, as Mr. Dick found it to avoid 
that celebrated headpiece of the meanest 
of the Stuarts. And, to make a digression at 
the very outset, is it not worthy of note 
that no young person brought up to speak 


the English tongue ever gets a chance to 
understand what. Charles I. was really like 
until long after the period of youth, in 
‘which alone powerful impressions are re- 
ceived, is past? With the exception of 
Dickens’s “ Child’s History of England,” 
I know of no book likely to fall into juve- 
nile hands which does not plaster the effigy 
of this monarch thick with the stucco of 
saintship, and then gild it with the ro- 
mance of chivalry and manly beauty. We 
all absorb this view in our youth, and most 
of us, I dare say, never outlive it. And 
yet what a cur he was in reality! 
* * 

It is easy enough to comprehend the le- 
gendary glamour which still hangs over his 
grandmother. It suffices that she was beau- 
tiful—or, perhaps, more properly, that she 
was able to produce the effect of being beau- 
tiful upon many men of divers standards 
of taste. More than the usual number of 
men were willing to die for her, at varying 
stages of her extended career of mingled 
coquetry and calamity, and a good few of 
them put their Gevotion to that ultimate 
test. It is this which conquers the imagina- 
tion, after she has been dust for 300 years. 
The figure of the beautiful Queen, keep- 
ing her smile and her buoyant spirit under 
the most crushing burdens of woe and dis- 
aster; and indomitably laying siege to 
hearts the while she lost her kingdoms, pos- 
sesses the eternal feminine trick of interest. 
We do not care about the casket letters; 
Wwe condone tne Bothwell episode as a 
trivial aberration; we are proof even against 
the final disclosure of the scaffold that she 
had always worn a wig. Peccant, frivol- 
ous, wrong-headed, politically and ethically 
impossible, she may have been. But all 
the same, her image is secure in that pri- 
,vate shrine which we all dedicate, though 
we do not all talk ubout it, to the undying 
worship of gallantry. 

s,* 

But this grandson, this ‘‘ Martyr King,” 
Was not even good-looking! The lies about 
him are all built on the foundation of this 
‘primary delusion, that he was goodly to 
look upon. The finished portrait of Van- 
dyck give us in paint what the romances 
depict’ in words—the idea of a dark and 
handsome cavalier King, with an exquisitely 
molded face, in the mournful beauty of 
which we read majesty, sweetness, nobility 
of nature, and the ineffable sorrow of a 
tragic doom. We cannot resist the charm 
‘and moving pathos of the kingly portrait, 
even. after; we have become convinced 


Cromwelliatis. in our posture toward 
the King himself... But)..the portrait. 
itself is the grossest fraud of all. At War- 


wick Castle are preserved some of the hasty 
studies which Vandyck made for his great 
work. I have seen others of these studies 
2 emg but those at Warwick present, 
‘perhaps, the completest idea of Charles I. 
as the artist actually saw him. They are 
‘the unretouched proofs, as it were, which 
only the photographer and the subject were 
‘to see; they reveal the man as he veritably 
was, there in the naked sunlight, and not 
as the skill of the courtier master was to 
depict ‘him afterward for the public gaze. 
And in these studies what do we see? An 
irregular and unpleasant countenance, which 
would be wholly commonplace if it were 
not for a certain distinction of tricky mean- 
ness which the observer detects in it. The 
shifty eyes are close together, and in their 
shallow regard you can find nothing but 
selfishness and the capacity for treachery 
which is born of selfishness. The mouth is 
feeble and ill-shaped. The complexion, as 
it is noted by the swift, unerring hand of 
‘genius, is’ sandy and freckled. Even the 
hair—which our fancy lingers upon in its 
lustrous cavalier locxs—is coarse and red- 
Gish in hue. When I saw these pictures for 
the first time I had eyes for nothing else. 
I clung to their neighborhood until closing 
time, and gladly waived the chance of see- 
ing-the rest of the castie. When I came 
away finally, it was with the feeling that a 
whole: new page of English history had 
been disclosed to me. At last I understood 
why the Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century deliberately beheaded their King. 
Nothing but the axe was possible for that 
Kind of a head—and the generous world at 
large cherishes kindly regrets for the hard 
necessity, where it does not nurse flaming 
indignation at what it deems a crime, only 
because it has been fooled into the belief 
that the head in question was of another 
sort. 
s,* 

But King Charies’s head shall not come 
in again. We were speaking of the difficul- 
ty of talking about anything just now but 
royal personages. It is not at all a figure 
ef speech. A book might be written about 
the political phenomena of the past twenty 
Years in Europe, and it would best be de- 
scribed by the title, ‘‘ The Revival of King- 
ship.” It would be a long job to trace the 
origins of this latter-day movement. I have 
been privileged to watch only its later 
periods of development, which was already 
well under way in 1824. I shall never for- 
get my surprise then, when I went about 
on the Continent, to find the progressive 
traditions of 1848 so nearly effaced. Now 
they are gone altogether, and forgotten 
into the bargain. The rise of what is called 
Socialism has driven moderate reformers 
all back again into the monarchical camp. 
We see the effect of this most of all in Ger- 
many, where the best-schooled nation in 
Europe, containing the greatest number of 
educated and even scholarly men, who are 
in the abstract Liberals, meekly submits 
to the most aggravating and capricious 
of personal despotisms, simply because it 
feels that the modern situation presents no 
alternative between the King and the Social 
Democrat. The Kings are not slow to see 
this, and to trade upon it. They are carry- 
ing their heads higher than they have done 
before for fifty years. They no longer dread 
the bare mention of the word “ Republic.” 
The object lesson of Republicanism in 
France has laid that spectre, and I fear that 
what is reported in Europe of the far 

| greater and better Republic across the At- 
lantic does not, to put it mildly, do any 
marked damage to the monarchical idea in 
the Old World. 


It will be six years next Autumn since the 
death of William III. of the Netherlands 
brought the venerable dynasty of Orange 
to the threshold of extinetion. The older 
eollateral branch of the family, that of Nas- 

\gau, which is once more classified among 
reigning lines by reason of its coming to 
the throne in Luxembourg, has always been 
a German family. : 





and has no share what-. 
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House of Orange to Holland. The Dutch 
dislike these remote Nassau cousins of their 
royal line more than they do any unrelated 
German princelings, and wil) not.tolerate 
the notion of their ever moving from Lux- 
embourg to The Hague. The death of their 
old King left on their throne, however, 
a little girl of ten, who was nor at the time 
supposed ¢> be strong. Her half-brothers 
had both died in young manhood, under 
conditions which would not give insurance 
agents a high idea of the family stamina, 
Her father had been in his sixty-fourth 
year when she was born, and in very doubt- 
ful health, both physically and mentally. 
The little Queen herself was, as has heen 
said, understood to be of a nervous tempera- 
ment and fragile frame, probably not des- 
tined to reach maturity. After her, if she 
died, the next in succession was the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, a sister of Will- 
iam III. She is now seventy-four, and is 
named by law in Holland as the heir pre- 
sumptive to the Dutch throne. UHer only 
son died two years ago, but he died leaving 
two sons, the elder of whom will be in the 
course of nature Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar. The yousger, Bernard, is discovered 
now to have a more interesting future be- 
fore him. - 
*,* 

The choice of a.-husband for the young 
Queen of Holland—who now, at the age of 
sixteen, has outlived all the fears with 
which her infancy was surrounded, and is 
not only in the enjoyment of equable good 

ealth, but .shows much fineness and 

rength of mental texture—has been a prob- 
lbm of the deepest interest to half the rul- 

s of Europe. Practically, every Protes- 
thnt ‘dynasty in existence has had a candi- 
date. There was a time, indeed, when the 
rivalry was not confined to Protestants, 
and an ambitious project was nourished at 
Brussels of securing the Dutch alliance for 
Prince Albert, the nephew and ultimate 
successor of the King of the Belgians. This 
Prince, who is now twenty-one, would from 
some points of view be the, ideal bride- 
groom. He is personally a.fine young fel- 
low, and his marriage would afford an op- 
portunity of reuniting the Dutch and Bel- 
gian Netherlands on terms fair to both, 
which might raise the combination almost 
to the dignity of a power. But he is a 
Catholic, for one thing, and for another, 
neither the Dutch nor the Belgian politi- 
cians desire a reunion of the Low Counties, 
save on terms which would be impossible 
to the other party. 

*,* 

Of the other candidates, the most hotly 
pressed has been a son of Prince Albert of 
Prussia, the present Regent of Brunswick. 
There. are three of these sons, ranging in 
age from twenty-two to sixteen, and the 
Emperor William~has had it greatly at 
heart that one of them should be chosen. 
The idea of a Hohenzollern royal consort 
at The Hague has been hateful to the whole 
Dutch. people, but. the Kaiser has pressed 
the scheme so warmly that until now the 
chances have seemed to be in favor of his 
success. Now, however, it is definitely 
announced that. the Saxe-Weimar cousin 
Bernard, alluded to above, is to be be- 
trothed to Queen Wilhelmina on Sunday 
next. He is eighteen years of age, and 
nothing in particular can be said of him 
as yet. In general, the modern Weimar 
branch of the great Ernestine race are 
kindly, quiet people, and the probabilities 
are that this future King consort of the 
Netherlands will be more or less of an 
amiable nonenity in Holland. But they are 
not very warm admirers of Prussia in Wei- 
mar, and from this standpoint the mar- 
riage may be said to be almost as much 
of a disappointment at Rerlin as at Brus- 
sels. It will have the dynastic advantage 
of doubling the representation of Orange 
bidbd in the Dutch royal.family, and of 
making the Dutch feel, as no other alliance 
could have done, that their. sovereign line 
is still national. In the troubled days to 
come, when the map of Europe is next 
recast, Holland will have a peculiarly diffi- 
cult part to play if she is to emerge alive, 
and the sentimental feeling that the House 
of Orange is not extinct or submerged in 
alien admixtures, may easily, prove of great 
value. HAROLD FREDERIC, 








HONOR CADETS AT ANNAPOLIS. 





The Men Who Will Be Found at the 
Head of Their Classes. 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., May 30.—The honor man, 
or the first of the graduating class 
of the Naval Academy, this year is 
Naval Cadet Richard Hallett Meredith 
Robinson. He was born at Ravenna, Ohio, 
on April 2, 1875, and is the son of Judge 
George F. Robinson of Ravenna. Cadet 


Robinson took a leading position in his 
in the academy. 
His particular talent is mathematics. He 
stands, as the honor man must in the 
academy, away up in all the branches of 
learning in the institution. Cadet Robinson 
is descended on his mother’s side from Brig. 
Gen. Harris of the Revolutionary War, a 
native of Connecticut. The young cadet 
who bears off the honors this year is a fine 


specimen of American manhood, being as 
modest and unassuming as he is courteous 
and capable. 

The man who will take the honors in the 
second class will be, it is conceded, Naval 
Cadet William Gunnell Du Bose, son of 
Surgeon W. Du Bose, United States 
Navy. Cadet Du Bose is just twenty years 
old, and is a scholar of fine abilities. He 
has stood at the head of his class every 
year he has been in the academy. He was 
born at Charlotteville, Va., but is a citizen 
of Georgia, as is his father. He comes of 
South Carolina stock. He won his appoint- 
ment in a competitive examination against 
twelve competitors. He entered the acad- 
emy from the freshmen class of St. John’s 
College. 

In the third class three champions are 
neck and neck fer the honors—Cadets Henry 
Tutwiler Wright of Alabama, John Halli- 
gan, Jr., of Massachusctts, and Henry Wiil- 
iams of Maryland. Only the last examina- 
tions this year will tell who is in the lead. 
Cadet Williams is a son of Thomas J. C. 
Willlams, Esq., of Baltimore. 

The honors of the fourth class are hotly 
contested between Cadets Bisset of Ken- 
tucky and Sparrow of Ohio, with the chances 
with Cadet Bisset. He has a _ rententive 
memory, and this. aids him in the severe 
examinations. 

It will. be seen that the Southern cadets 
this year are carrying off more than their’ 
proportionate. share of the honors. 

P. H. Edwards, son of the Rev. John Ed- 
wards of Annapolis, on the examination of 
the Bible studies at St. John’s this year, 
stood at the head of his class, having made 
the highest possible mark, a five. e will 
be awarded a prize at the annual com- 
mencement in June. 





A Supreme Court on Fortune Tellers. 


From The Lansing (Mich.) Journal. 

An opinion handed down by the Supreme 
Court is likely to send cold chills running 
up and down the spinal columns of mod- 
ern day seers, fortune tellers and the like 
who have been wont to find a rich har- 
vest in Michigan. It is evident that the 
learned Ju’,tices do not take much stock 
in the ability of the seventh son of a sey- 
enth son to tell the future. This intimation 
of the views of the court was contained in 
an opinion written by Justice Grant and 
signed by the other Justices in the case of 
the People vs. Arthur Elmer. 

Last year Elmer peqsenes at Ionia and 
advertised extensively his power to foretell 
the futures He was liberally patronized, 
but after advising a woman to leave her 
husband, saying that while in a trance he 
had seen the latter in the act of killing her, 
he was aereeeee as a disordenly person and 
convicted. 

This judgment was affirmed in an opinion 
in which the English statute, which de- 
eclares that “‘every pers pretending or 
professing to tell fortunes’ shall be deemed 
a rogue and a vagewond, was approvingly 
quoted. The opinion also approves the lan- 
f the prin} Jad e to the effect that 


‘person not a: ‘lunatic could believe the: 
uci sed possessed the ‘power to foretell the 





ADVANCED RADIVALS FAIL 





EFFORTS TO URGE THEIR VIEWS IN 
THE HOUSE PROVE USELESS. 





Seventeen Hundred Amendments to 
the British Education Bill—Eng- 


ifsh Comment on Anti-Semitic 


Feeling in This Country—Sale of 


Great Collieries—Sir Henry Ir- 


ving’s Provincial Season—Royal 
Disrespect to Prince Henry. 


By The United Press. 

Lonpon, May 30.—The advanced Radical 
section of the House of Commons, which 
formally constituted itself an independent 
party before the Whitsuntide recess, has 
not, it must be admitted, made. much head- 


way either in the House or in the country 
in the interval. The new party admit that 
they cannot do much to advance their 
views in the House of Commons at pres- 
ent, and are confining their efforts mainly 
to the constituencies, where their reception 
is generally lukewarm. Time seems al- 
ready to have justified the hostile criticisms 


party, when he advised the Radicals not 
to frame any definitive programme until the 
people at large had some more experience 
of the legislative blunders of the Govern- 
ment, 

There are now over 1,700 amendments 
to the Education bill, which is in commit- 
tee. The Government does not intend to 
apply summary closure in the debate on the 
measure, as was done in the Case of the 
Agricultural Rating bill. It will permit the 
Opposition to have full swing for several 
weeks, and will then apply closure to the 
various sectiong of the bill 

Apropos of the growth of anti-Semitic 
feeling in America, The Jewish Chronicle, 
the leading Hebrew organ in England, says 
it desires to speak plainly on a painful sub- 
ject. A feeling against the Jews, it de- 
clares, has fouad its way into the freest 
country in the world by the ostentatious 
bearing of some of that race. The ag- 
gressive behavior of some Jews with more 
money than refinement reflects upon the 
whole Jewish community and is working 
untold harm. The, paper adds that Ger- 
many’s harsh treatment of Louis Stern of 
New-York, whose bail of 80,000 marks was 
forfeited at Munich because of his failure 
to surrender himself to serve the sentence 
of fourteen days’ imprisonment imposed 
upon him for insulting the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Spa at Kissingen, is thought 


in non-Jewish circles in America to have 
been due to Stern’s unwise conduct. The 
instance ought to serve as a warning for 
other American Jews to take to heart. 

Ime sale of the Eari of Durham’s col- 
lieries to a company headed by Sir James 
Joicey, M. P., is the largest transaction of 
the kind in England in recent years. The 
collieries number fourteen, and they pro- 
duce over 2,000,000 tons of coal a year, and 
in the bargain were included the famous 
Lambton fleet of nineteen steamers, carry- 
ing coal to almost all ports In the German 
Ocean, besides a number of locomotives 
and 1,500 horses. The exact terms of the 
sale are not known, but the company paid 
£1,000,000 to Lord Durham when it took 
over the property. The company, reckoning 
the coilieries it already possesses and the 
mining property of the Joicey family, will 
probably have a controlling infiuence in the 
coal trade of the world. 

Lord Salisbury is entertaining an unusual- 
ly distinguished house party at Hatfield 
House, his residence in. Hertfordshire. In 
the party are the Princé and ‘Princess of 
Wales, and their daughters Princesses 
Victoria and Maud; the latter’s betrothed, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough. The Prince 
of Wales will return to London to-day. 

The Queen is wroth owing to the public 
manner in which certain members of. the 
royal family are acting during the period 
of mourning for Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg. She has forbidden the usual royal 
procession at the opening of the Ascot race 
meeting, and has ordered the royal stand 
to be closed. ‘For the same reason she has 
ordered that the marriage of Princess Maud 
and Prince Charles shall be a small cere- 
monial, which is contrary to the wishes of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

At the Encoenia at Oxford University 
June 24 the honorary degree of D. C. L. 
will be conferred on Thomas F. Bayard, 
the American Ambassador; the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and the Right Hon. John Mor- 
ley. M. P., formerly Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

Sir Henry Irving commences his pro- 
vincial tour next Monday in Liverpool. 
Atterward he will visit Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Leeds, and Newcastle, 
during which time he will prepare himself 
for the performance of ‘ Cymbeline,’’ 
with which it is probable he will inaugurate 
his London season. Since Sir Henry aban- 
doned his idea of reviving ‘‘Julius Caesar ”’ 
Beerbohm Tree is said to be very much in 
favor of opening his new theatre in the 
Haymarket in this character. Mr. Tree 
has commissioned John Davidson, the 
poet, author of ‘“* For the Crown,” to write 
a new play upon a subject chosen by 
Mr. Tree himself. 

A consignment of slates from Canada 
has recently been received in London. 
It has attracted attention because of its 
excellent quality, and several inquiries 
have been made at the High Commis- 
sioner’s office on the subject. 

The annual efforts to secure professional 
recognition for py 4 qualified women medi- 
cal practitioners have again been made 
without success. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation has already granted the desired 
recognition, but there are still many so- 
cieties which steadily exclude women from 
their membership regardless of qualifica- 
tion. At a meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
Society several women holding the neces- 
sary diplomas presented themselves for 
election, but were again rejected. 

The German Emperor has recently de- 
veloped a taste for the study of currency 
questions, and has called for special re- 
ports, which are now being prepared, on 
the controversy in England. The latest 
works on bimetallism and monometallism 
by English authors are to be sent to his 
Majesty. : 

The King of the Belgians is expected in 
London early in June, when something may 
be arranged about the plans for the new 
Congo State Railway. A number of pre- 
liminary surveys have already been sent 
to London from Brussels, and over and 
above the loan of 10,000,000f. which the 
Berlin Chamber has agreed to guarantee, 
a further loan of 15,000,000f. will be guar- 
anteed after the line has been commenced. 
It is practically settled that the new rail- 
way, which(will penetrate into the interior, 
is intended to be worked largely in con- 
junction with English enterprises for the 
development of Central Africa, 

. H. Brown, M. P., a partner in the 
American banking firm of Brown, Shipley 
& Co., said at a meeting of the Scottish- 
American Trust that one of the main rea- 
sons that British capital had hitherto been 
freely invested in the United States was 
the belief that the country did not run the 
risk of being mixed up in quarrels with 
foreign powers, but if in the future it was 
found that the peaceful policy hitherto pur- 
sued by the American Government was ex- 
changed for one of rousing the fears of 
the capitalists of Europe, the Americans 
must not be surprised if the stream of cap- 
ital that had done so much to develop their 
industries was suddenly withdrawn and 
sought other flelds of investment. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, the well-known 
American banker, will sail for New-York 
on the steamship Teutonic, which will leave 
Liverpool next Wednesday. 





The Ring California Gave Pierce. 
From The San Francisco Chronicle, 

One of the most curious as well as most 
valuable of American rings was presented 
to President Pierce in 1852 by the citizens 
of California. It is of massive gold, weigh- 
ing upward of a pound; the circular por- 
tion is cut into squares, which are em- 
bellished with beautifully executed designs, 
the entire group presenting a pictorial Tie. 
tory of California. The seal of the ring is 
sean a lid, which swings upon a hinge, 
and is covered with the arms of the State 
of California, surmounted by the Stars and 
Stripes. Underneath is a square box di- 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe Cuietly Cele- 
brates It at Her Home. 


From The Boston Transcript, May 27. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe completes to-day 
another beautiful chapter in her life’s his- 
tory by celebrating her seventy-seventh 
birthday, Respected, honored, and beloved, 
this gracious woman finds herself surround- 
ed by many tokens of the sweetest remem- 
brance, not only from her gifted children, 
who ‘arise and call her blessed,”’ but from 
acquaintances and even strangers, who have 
sent to her pleasant home, on Beacon 
Street, words of affection and gifts of 
flowers. From across the ocean came a lov- 
ing greeting from the youngest of her 
family, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, and the 
Boston Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and other organizations sent remem- 
brances. 

As Dr. Holmes said of Mrs. Howe, when, 
in 1889, she celebrated her birthday, that 
“‘to be seventy years young is far moree 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years 
old,” so by the same reckoning she is sev- 
enty-seven years young this day. Advanc- 
ing age has not robbed her of her early 
enthusiasms, nor has she lost any of the 
keen interest in public affairs. From the 
intellectual and spiritual, she has drawn 
her inspirations, and her many attainments 
have always been exercised for the benefit 
of the world’s needs. 

Mrs. Howe's delicately sympathetic face 
lighted up with pleasure when the con- 
gratulations of The Transcript were offered 
her this morning. ‘‘I am glad tg have had 
another year given me,” she said. “‘ It seems 
to me as I view the world that all good 
causes are prospering. Even woman suf- 
frage is making solid gain, although it is 
rather slow just now in this part of the 
country. I am very much impressed,” she 
continued, ‘‘ with the fact that young men 
who have been through college or coeduca- 
tional institutions seem tc ve strongly in 
favor of suffrage. They have met the col- 
lege-bred woman, and have found her such 
as to give no ground for continuance of 
the political inferiority... Mrs. Howe here 
referred to the young gsuffragists’ enggeee| 
in Park Street vestry Monday evening, an 
to the earnest and practical utterances of 
the speakers. It is such words that give 
her faith in the triumph of the cause in 
spite of apathy and opposition. “I have 
hopes,”’ she said, ‘‘ of seeing suffrage prevail 
in the United States, but I often think of 
what a witty man once said, that in the day 
of universal conflagration a Rhode Island 
coal mine would be the safest place, as it 
would be the very last spot on earth that 
would burn. I am afraid that in the uni- 
versal kindling and igniting for suffrage~ 
Massachusetts will be like the Rhode Islund 
mine.” 

There is another cause very near to Mrs, 
Howe's heart and she speaks of it with the 
deepest feeling and intensity of expression. 
“Almost as much as I desire to see suffrage 
established,” she said, ‘‘do I long to see 
Christendom united for the protection of its 
own in the remotest regions and under the 
most barbarous rule. I feel so much the 
suffering of the people in Armenia that I 
could almost go from door to door begging 
the rich ani the poor to send such contri- 
butions as they could for their relief. But 
far better would it be if measures were 
takén. throughout the world to prevent ig- 
norant superstition from holding a bloody 
carnival of Christian life wherever it may 
see fit. I pray Heaven that such a’ move- 
ment may be soon and effectively begun.” 

Mrs. Howe has always been a firm believ- 
er in women’s clubs. She speaks of them as 
centres of good influence and enjoyment on 
a high level. Particularly are they valua- 
ble, she thinks, in small communities where 
cultivated women are unable to participate 
in the intellectual delights obtainable. in 
cities. She has been President, for many 
years, of-the first one to be organized, the 
New-England Woman’s Club. She is also 
President of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women, of the Woman’s Ministe- 
rial Conference, and of tne State Federa- 
tion of Women’s. Clubs. She .was_ the 
founder of the Saturday Morning Club and 
active in: establishing. the Home Club of} 
East Boston,-and many another. 

While thie _woman Jas achieved 
success as a, preacher, a poet, a lecturer, 
and an ardént champion of the oppressed 
of all nations, she is none the less a true 
home-maker, and she delights in. quiet, 
old-fashioned games of an.evening with her 


children and grandchildren. She is not 
one of “‘those who never ‘sing, but 
die with all. their music in_ them,” 


for she is always. ready and willing to 
play an accompaniment or a lively jig 
to add to the pleasure of the young people, 
with whom she is in the closest. sympathy. 
The love of fun sparkles in her eyes, and 
an opportunity for a joke never passes by. 
Her daughters say of her that she always 
has occupation for spare minutes. Her 
sight is excellent, both for study and sew- 
ing, in whic» ghe takes great pride, as be- 
comes a real gentlewoman, and she often 
has a word for those who cultivate the 
brain and not the hand. She always shows 
the utmost consideration for others, doing 
many little things for herself, although 
there are watchful ones to anticipate her 
slightest wish. 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN INDIAN CLAIMS. 





Patriarchs in the Chippewa Delega- 
tion Before Indian House Committee. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—-A sub-committee 
of the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
gave a hearing yesterday to a delegation of 
Turtle Mountain (Chippewa) Indians, con- 
spicuous and picturesque in their toggery 
of feathers and furs. 

Among the visitors were Good Thunder, 
the-Chief of the tribe, and Ola-Man-Afraid- 
of-His-Trail. This Indian has a history. 
He is nearly blind. In 1862 he was one of the 
arbitrators between the United States and 
the Sioux, in connection with the New-Ulm 
massacre in Minnesota that year. Another 
was Little Thunder, father of Good Thun- 


der, a patriarch of the tribe, eighty-six 
years old, but a magnificent, well-preserved 
specimen of manhood. 

The Indians came to talk about the Dill 
introduced by Mr. Berry to privide for the 
relinquishment by the Turtle Moun‘ain band 
of the Pembina Chippewa Indians of their 
unceded lands. The arguments were made 
by Col. Boudinot and Old-Man-Afraid-of- 
Higs-Trail. 

The claim of the Indians goes back to the 
Prairie du Chien council of 1825, when the 
territory occupied by the Sioux and Chip- 
pewa was divided between those tribes. 

They admit that the title to the eastern 
part of the northern half of the territory 
awarded to the Chippewa has gone from 
them, but they claim the right to allotment 
of land not already occupied, and also 
compensation for such lands as have been 
sold. 

There are, about 38,000 of the Indians 
upon a_ reservation about 24 ‘by 30 
miles in extent: The lands they claim 
comprise twenty or thirty counties in North 
Dakota. 


Chicago Sends Roses to New-Orleans. 
From The New-Orleans Picayune. 

“Do you know,” said James Brantley, 

who is interested in the big Chicago hot- 

houses, “ that there is a big trade between 


New-Orleans and Chicago in cut flowers, 
and that there are hundreds and thousands 
of roses shipped from there every year? 
That is the fact, and I have been wonder- 
ing why, in a country like this, where it 
is the easiest thing in the world to culti- 
vate flowers, there should fot be a large 
hothouse devoted especially to the Northern 
trade, instead of our selling to you. We 
have a greater demand than we can supply 
during the Winter months, and I have seen 
a single Marechal Neil bud bring as high 
as $1.25. That would seem preposterous 
to you, wouldn’t it? But is is so, and you 
will understand just what there is in the 
flower industry when_I tell you that violets 
sold in Washington City last Winter for 40 
cents a dozen and in New-York for 75 cents 
end $1'a dozen. A dozen violets make a. 
bunch a little bigger than a nickel, and they 
wither in about half an hour after they 
are pinned on. Yet there was a bigger vio- 
jet trade this past season than ever be- 
fore.” 








Properties Sold at Long Branch. 
Lone Branca, N. J., May 30.—The three 
large cottages at the corner of Morris 
and Ocean Avenues, formerly owned by 


Charles W. Cox of Camden, N. J., ve 
been sold to Miss M. S. Hewsey of Co- 
lumbia Heights,..Brooklyn. The purchase 


price was 
Hewsey will make extensive im- 
en “ne ‘property at the close of 
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THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA 


HIGHLY EXTOLLED BY THE GERMAN 
OFFICIAL NEWSPAPERS. 








She Is Looked upon as the Power 
Which Is to Supplant England 
in Asia and Africa—The German 
Press Badly Affected by Anglo- 
phobia at Present—Work of the 


International Miners’ Congress— 


Parade of Berlin Garrison, 


By The United Press. 

BERLIN, May 30.—The desire of the Gov- 
ernment to cement friendly relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia is shown by 
the tone of the officially inspired press in 
their articles descriptive of and comment- 


ing upon the ceremonies of the coronation 
of the Czar at Moscow. Since the succes- 
sion of Nicholas II. to the Russian throne 
every step the Kaiser has taken toward 
the establishment of cencord between Ger- 
many and Russia has met a responsive 
movement on the part of the Russian Court 
and Government; still, the Kaiser will 
not be satisfied that complete harmony ex- 
ists until a visit on the part of the Czar 
and Czarina to Berlin shall confirm public- 
ly that thoroughly good relations between 
the two Emperors have been restored. 

Up to the present time the Berlin Court 
has received no positive notification of the 
intention of the Czar and Czarina to pay 
a visit to Berlin, but the Kaiser holds the 
Czar’s promise that such a visit shall occur 
in the course of the year. It is under- 
steod that the first journey the imperial 
couple will take outside of Russia after 
the coronation fétes will be to Copenhagen, 
and that the next trip will be to Darmstadt, 
the former home of the Czarina. After 
leaving Darmstadt the understanding is 
that the Czar and Czarina will come to 
Berlin and remain four days. 

The feature of the semi-official comments 
in German articles referred to is their tend- 
ency to dilate upon the growth of the in- 
fluence of Russia in Europe and the East 
as compared with the decrease of England’s 
influence in the same regions. 

The Cologne Gazette devotes a long 
leader to the declaration that Russia with- 
in a few years has ousted England from 
her virtual protectorate over Turkey, and 
in the domination of foreign policy has 
taken the lead in China over England, and 
is menacing from an unassailable point of 
vantage the Anglo-Indian Empire. 

The Kreuz Zeitung says that the time is 
drawing near when the Franco-Russian 
coalition will bring the long-prepared policy 
against England to a climax, and that 
Germany must stand aloof, watching her 
own interests. Germany, the paper says, 
may not desire to see England driven from 
the positions she has long held in Asia 
and Africa; yet England crippled implies 


that the chief opponent of German colonial 
expansion igs weakened. 

A similar current of Anglophobia is seen 
in the newspaper proteSts which are being 
made against the official reception of 170 
ep 7 naval architects, who are coming 
to Berlin on June 10, and will be féted at 
Kroll’s Theatre, by order of the Kaiser. A 
large majority of the press attack the 
reception of these visitors as being some- 
thing like an outrage upon national honor 
and the German taxpayer. The Neueste 
Nachrichten: deplores the possibility ‘that 
the Emperor:may even <invite the English 
architects to the New, Palace, and advises 
Germans to hold thémselves aloof from the 


| féte at Kroll’s. Theatre. Continuing in’ this 


Strain, the paper ls the. Home Depart- 
ment for its misuse of public money in. en- 
tertaining Such. guests, and expresses hope 
that the: Réeichstag will have something to 
Say on the subject. a Re d 

The International Miners’ Congress, which 
has been in session at Aachen during the 
week, was chiefly ‘notable for thé domina- 
tion .of Socialist idéas over mere trades 
unionist views. The English delegates, 


.headed by Ben Pickard, the labor leader 


and Member of the British House of Com- 
mons for Yorkshire, West Riding; Thomas 
Burt, M. P. for Morpeth, and other ex- 
ponents of trades unionism, were borne 
down by the French and Belgian Socialist 
votes on questions of approving the nation- 
alization of mines, State guarantees, min- 
ers’ sick and superannuation funds, a fixed 
minimum of wages, &c. The German dele- 
gates refrained from voting on the question 
of nationalization of mines om the ground 
that a bureaucratic empire could not be 
intrusted with control of the mines. The 
congress voted to hold its next session in 
London in 1897, and decided to invite Rus- 
sian and American delegates to attend. 

The Spring parade of the Berlin garrison 

took place on the Tempelhof Field this 
forenoon. The weather was showery, but the 
streets were lined with hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, extending from the castle 
to the Tempelhof Field. Tne Emperor re- 
turned to the castle at noon at the ‘head 
of the color company, and was cheered 
throughout the route from the field. Un- 
usual precautions were taken to keep the 
populace at a distance, policemen being 
stationed a few yards apart and -hundreds 
of mounted police and guards at various 
points assigned to the duty of driving the 
crowds back. This procedure had the effect 
of keeping the crowds in constant uproar 
and led to innumerable fights with result- 
ant arrests. 
_Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, wife of the new 
United States Ambassador to Germany, 
was received by the Empress at 3 o’clock 
this afternoon, 

The Vorwaerts, the leading organ of the 
Soctalists, asserts that the Emperor pro- 
poses to give a lecture in the auditorium 
of the Chemical Exhibition Buildings in 
the course of the coming visit of the Eng- 
lish naval architects. 

A Congress of Spiritualists was he!d this 
week in the Alsatler Hof in this city. Dei- 
egates were present from Munich, Vienna, 
Prague, Copenhagen, Kevel, Dresden, and 
other places. The congress founded a gen- 


eral union of German occultists. Herr Leo- 
pold Engel, editor of Das Wort, was 
elected Corresponding Secretary. Herr En- 


gel, who is the author of “* Der Wahrheit- 
sucher,” and a very prominent Spiritualist, 
will visit the United States in the Autumn. 

The Rev. J. J. Kilburn, late of the Amer- 
ican Chapel in St. Petersburg, will sail 
shortly for*the United States for the pur- 
pose of delivering a series of lectures upon 
his system of mnemonics. 

Nahan Franko of New-York has conduct- 
ed with great success the concerts of a 
brass orchestra, which have been given at 
the Industrial Exhibition. 





Boston’s Two Aged Actors, 


From The Boston Traveler. 

Boston is somewhat remarkable in having 
two of the oldest actors in the world, filled 
with the mental vigor of their days of 
histrionic triumph. They are Joseph Proc- 
tor and Wyzeman Marshall, each* eighty 
years old, and each identified with the Hub 
during their long career. The theory that 
a certain profession will leave its imprint 
of similarity on different faces is not borne 
out in the case of these veterans, for they 
are totally unlike in appearance. Proctor 
has a thin face, the eyes of a hawk, and 
an altogether soldierly aspect, while Mar- 
shall looks like a statesman of the old 
school. His resemblance to Wendell Phil- 
lips has often been noted. Both men made 
their débuts in this city, both have taken 
their farewells of the stage here, and both 
have conducted dramatic schools for a 
number of years on the scene of their 
former successes. All that has been great- 
est and best in the history of the American 
stage has beeny covered by the lives of 
these two noble’old exponents of the mimic 
art. 





Astor’s Rhinebeck Property. 


From The Kingston Freeman. 
John Jacob Astor has let the contract for 
the building of about ten miles of drives 
and walks at his SummerS home, near 


Rhinebeck. Last year about two miles of 
the driveway was completed. It is built of 
pounded stone, and on each side of the 
Griveway trees have been planted. The 
road on which the laborers will commence 
work next week is known as the “ Dairy 
* and runs from the carriage barn to 

the house. Mr. Astor jis planning to erect 
new mansion on his ¢ ds. It will be 
built Mr. Astor is away on a tour in 
rope. It is the intention to make the 


Oe naion one of the handsoméat on: the 
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PERILS TO SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 





Thrift and Industry Would Be Dis- 
couraged by Free-Silver Coinage. 


John P. Townsend, President of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, has made an interesting 
contribution to the currency discussion, in 
showing how depositors in savings banks 
would be affected by free-silver coinage. 
The statement was prepared for the Man- 
hattan Club, and was presented at the 
meeting of that club on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Townsend gave figures of deposits and 
depositors in the Eastern and Middle States, 
where savings reach $1,578,352,728.40. The 
number of depositors is 4,296,133, showing 
average savings of $367.39. 

“History has proved,” he said, ‘“‘ that no 
plan for enlarging the currency of a State 
or a nation can really flourish unless it is 
based on the bona fide earnings of its peo- 
ple. Free coinage of silver is a plan to 
enlarge the currency of the country, and as 
it is proposed to coin 50 cents’ worth of that 
anetal into one dollar, to be a legal tender 
for 100 cents, it is not based on bona fide 
earnings. All the deposits in savings banks 
were made when a dollar deposited was 
equivalent in value to a gold dollar. 
When they come to withdraw their funds 
they have a right to expect that no action 
by their Governmerit, Federal or State, has 
been taken to depreciate the value of the 
dollar they first aeposited. If such action 
should be taken, it would tend at once to 
put gold at a premium, and so withdraw 
from our currency the $600,000,000 of gold 
in the hands of the banks and the people, 
which would be hoarded and taken out of 
circulation. This contraction of the cur- 
rency would at first produce stringency in 
the money market, tend to reduce the price 
of labor, and stop industrial profects, which 

ould make it necessary for depositors to 
uraw on their little savings for means to 
eke out a scanty subsistence. 

“They wouid then find that the dollar 
Stamped with the arbitrary and compulsory 
debt-paying power of the Government 
might pay a debt of 100 cents, because 
the creditor could not help himself; but it 
would only buy in the market, say, 50 
cents’ worth of flour orthe necessaries of 
life; but, as these depositors are not debt- 
ors, and belong to the creditor class in 
the country, for the reason that with their 
small capital they have no credit, they 
would be in the latter category, and they 
would soon find the absurdity of the argu- 
ment which we have been told was used 
in a certain quarter by a man who said he 
was in favor of the standard 16 to 1 be- 
cause when he had anything due him he 
would receive sixteen, and if he had any- 
thing to pay he would be obliged to pay 
but one; but we would all find that the 
debt-paying quality and not the buying 
quality of a dollar would become the true 
token of the people’s money. 

Savings-banks depositors, therefore, 
command our interest and sympathy, be- 
cause they belong to a class who on ac- 
count of their position are not able to speak 
for themselves. They demand our con- 
sideration because they are poor, and have 
peoagrees their interests, under State laws, 

rustees, whose duty it is to speak for 
them; because they are uninstructed re- 
garding the workings of the proposed legis- 
lation in depreciating the value of their 
property; because they are helpless to guard 
> ar the depreciation even if they knew 

a A depreciation in the Quality of money 
5 ne 
weakens the confidence of the people in 
their depositories, the savings banks, for 
the basis of their existence is the faith 
in the minds of all in their soundness, se- 
curity, and perfect safety. This sense of 


trust once weakened, withdrawals 
ceposits would commence, at first ae 


increasing by degrees with speed 

that they would soon reach the condition 
recognized as a ‘run on the bank.’ § It 
is a well known fact that a run on a sav- 
ings bank is profitable to the bank per se, 
by reason of the abandonment by the 
frightened depositors of the interest on 
money withdrawn between the two divi- 
dend periods of the year, so that the scage 
punishes only the timid ones who yield to 
the excitemént. After having drawn their 
savings, the fruit of self-denial, they secure 
mak - 
fidants of their friends and écqusintazices, 
and in too many cases suffer from loss in 
the many ways which magically spring open 
to entrap’ the unwary. The stronghold 


‘Navingbesn invaded, looting follows, and 


the, yalume of thett,  tokbery. and crime 
ich springs upon the co -! 
aalentabie Pp community is in 

“Those of us who have watched with 
anxiety the course of several monetary 
¢rises, remember with pain the sure and 
certain consequences that overtake the 
timid ones who, distrustful and panic- 
stricken, seize their earnings and actually 
place them in the way of rascals and 
thieves. Knowing all this from the past, 
and realizing that it may easily occur again 
if started by provocation, it is incumbent 
upon our lawmakers to avoid unhealthy 
legislation and adopt no new measures of 
a disquieting tendency. The lesson in dis- 
honesty which would be taught to savings 
bank depositors by vicious legislation would 
be bad, and would help to counteract the 
rewards of honesty and thrift which the 
practice of savings banks has striven to 
inculcate in the minds of the people in the 
past eighty years.”’ 





CLUBS NEED NOT BE LICENSED. 


Justice Davy Agrees with the Decis- 


ion Made by Justice Haight. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 30.—Justice Davy 
yesterday handed down his decision in the 
matter of the Rochester Whist Club against 
County Treasurer Hamilton, with reference 
to a refusal of the latter to grant a liquor- 
tax certificate to the club, and in so doing 
agrees with the decision of Justice Haight, 
in which the latter decided that a man’s 
club was his home, and that the Adelphi 
Club of Albany or,any similarly incor- 


porated organization did not come under 
the provisions of the excise law. 

As will be remembered, the case was in- 
stituted solely to test the law in its rela- 
tions to, socia! clubs. 

The decision, which was handed down in 
Special Term yesterday ufternoon, says 
that ‘‘the application for an order directing 
the County Treasurer of Monroe County to 
issue a liquor-tax certificate to the Roches- 
ter Whist Club, unaer Chapter 112 of the 
Laws of 1896, is denied, and the writ of 
certiorari wanted herein is quashed, but 
without costs to either party.” ; 

A lengthy opinion “accompanies the de- 
cision. 





JERSEY CITY’S SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Are to be Made 
Summer. 


Improvements That 
This 


The opening of the new school year in Jer- 
sey City, Sept. 14, will witness several im- 
portant changes. Public School No. 3, in 
Bright Street, now has three annexes, one 
near the school, in a disused engine house, 
and two others in similar buildings in 
Mercer Street. When the new year begins, 
the grammar department of No. 3 will be 
transferred to the new building, at Mercer 
and Brunswick Streets, to be known as No. 
9. The three primary annexes will be con- 
solidated in No, 3. 

In the new building there will also be es- 
tablished a model and training school, and 
the old training school, in the High School 
Building, will be abolished. Joseph H. 
Brensinger, now Principal of No. 3, will be 
Principal of the combined schools in No. 9. 
He will be assisted by Mrs. Susan C. Mar- 
vin, Principal, and Mrs. M. L. Patterson 
and Miss Blanche Halvey, Vice Principals. 





The Most Absent-Minded of Men. 


From The Augusta (Me.) Journal. 

The most absent-minded man is a Brewer 
man, and he is convicted by his.own story, 
which is as follows: The other night he 
went shopping and took his wife along. 
He visited four stores, He is a pleasant 
man and a happy conversationalist. At 
each store some interesting story was start- 
ed, and nobody seemed to notice that 
though he bought a bundle at each place, 
he never carried away more than one. He 
visited the laundry, laid his bundle from 
the last store on the counter, chatted with 
the cashier while he paid his bill, and went 
out with only his laundry bundle. Then, 
with his wife he went to his own place of 
business to pring home a halter strap for 
nis colt. His wife stopped next door below 
the store chatting while he went in. When 
he came out he went whistling softly home- 
ward with the halter strap and without his 
other bundles or his wife. He only awoke 
to a series of mistakes when he reached 
home and failed to find his wife. He found 
her, a little scared, however, in a few min- 


STORM BREWING IN CRETE 





STREET RIOTING STOPPED, BUT 
MORE TROUBLE IS EXPECTED. 





Christians en the Eve of an Instur« 
rection as Grent as That of 1878S~ 
Their Object to Gain Complete 
Autonomy, 2 Union with Greece, 


or a European Protectorate<— 


Conference as to Egypt Seems to 
be Inevitable, 


By The United Press. 

Lonpon, May 30.—The British Consul at 
Canea, Crete, the scene or serious fighting 
between Christians and .Turks, has_ tele 
graphed details of the trouble to the Fors 
eign Office, confirming the worst accounts 


of the fighting in the streets. Though or- 
der has been temporarily restored, the 
people of the town and in the country 
around about are preparing for further 
trouble. 

The official Turkish communications af- 
firming that there has been no rising, that 
probably nothing has happened beyond the 
Street affray, and that all the excitement 
has subsided, do not tally with the meas- 
ures being taken by the Porte for the hur- 
ried dispatch of reinforcements to Crete 
from Salonica and Smyrna. 

It can be said that, though the Chris. 
tian inhabitants of the island are not now 
in full revolt against their Turkish rulers, 
they are on the eve of an insurrection as 
great as that of 1878, when the Porte was 
forced to concede through Mukhtar Pasha, 
the then Governor, a quasi autonomy, 
which was afterward found to be unwork- 
able. Since 1840, when the island was re- 
stored to the Turks, there has been insur« 
rection after insurrection, all of which 
proved futile. 

Now.the Christians mean to gain,- if pos- 
sible, complete autonomy, a union with 
Greece, or have some European power es- 
tablish a protectorate over them. At any 
rate, they propose to overthrow the rule of 
Turkey. , 

The disturbances reopen the whole East- 
ern question in an acute form, and the pros« 
pect of a pacific settlement is very dim. 
The French press declares that British in- 
trigue has incited the Christians to insur- 
rection, and that British agents are supply- 
ing the insurgents with money and arms 
with a view to an ultimate British occupa- 
tion of the island. The Speaker contends 
that their charges are absurd. It has a 
theory of its own regarding the troubles, 
which is that the Russian and French Con- 
suls fomented the disorders in order to 
bring about a French occupation. The ac- 
cusations thus bandied between the English 
and Continental press show the depth of the 


jealousies which are interfering with the 
summoning of a European congress, which 


mode of solution that will prevent a Euro- 
pean war. 

Unwilling as Prime Minister Salisbury 
may be to accede to the holding of a con- 
gress that woud be likely to include Egypt 
in its decisions, the trend of events tends to 
make a conference inevitable. Grea't Brit- 
ain would object to the cession of Crete to 
Greece, _as the latter country is under 
.Franco-Russian influence, and would prefer 
the granting of autonomy and the neu- 
tralization of the island under a European 
guarantee. 

Recent news from Egypt indicates that 
the Government has modified its intentiong 
with regard to the campaign in the Soudan. 
It is now probable that no advance will be 
made beyond Akasheh. This change is gen- 
erally attributed to uneasiness as to the ate 
titude of the Boefs and the possibility of 
such demands being’ made te ghee 
military strength as. would make it difficult 
to support the movement along the Nile 
with &@ substantial British force. The de- 
cision to send Indian troops to the Red 
Sea a the belief that plans have been 
changed. 

By reason of this new departure Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener, the present commander, 
will likely control operations throughout, 
and neither Sir Redvers Buller nor Sir 
Evelyn Wood wili be sent out. The so- 
called advance seems likely to reduce itself 
to a gradual elongation of the frontier line. 

The refusal of the British and Egyptian 
Governments to admit the competence. of 
the Egyptian mixed tribunal to decide as 
te the legality of the advance of money 
from the Egyptian Treasury to meet the 
expenses of the Soudan expedition has not 
deterred the tribunal from delivering its 
judgment. As was expected, the judgment 
is against allowing the Commission of the 
Public Debt to bé drawn upon. The com- 
mission is composed of a Frenchman, who 
is its President; a Dutchman, who was 
formerly employed to corduct French suits 
in the courts of Alexandria; two Egyptians, 


and a Portuguese ex-advocate, who was 
nominated by French influence. 
The court is held to be impartial, but 


the judgment affirming that no grant can 
be made for the purpose specified without 
the unanimous consent of the six powers 
represented therein has an important bear- 
ing in connection with the protest against 
the expedition made by France and Russia 
and their attitude on the Egyptian question 
generally. The British and Egyptian Gov- 
ernments can appeal to a higher court at 
Cairo, but as this court, consisting of two 
French Judges, one English, one Italian, 
and one Austrian, is notorious for its po- 
litical bias, an appeal is not probable, apart 
from the fact that such a sten would be 
tantamount to admitting the authority of 
the mixed tribunal. The expense of the ex- 
pedition now seems likely ultimately to fall 
upon the British Treasury, though Lord 
Salisbury will hold out against this as long 
as possible. <A reliable estimate of the 
total expenditures thus far, imcluding the 
Indian reinforcements for Suakin, is £2,000,- 
000. With the future cost, these exnénses 
will be a troublesome figure in the next 
British budget. 

An article written by Seymour Fort, who 
was private secretary to Lord Loch while 
the latter was British High Commissioner 
in South Africa, throws a fuller and clearer 
light upon the motives of Jameson’s raid 
into the Transvaal than anything that has 
been yet divulged. Writing with the assent 
of Lord Loch, Mr. Fort asserts that Jame- 
son designed to rush upon Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal, and seize docu- 
ments there proving the existence of an 
offensive and defensive alliance between 
the Transvaal and Germany. Had the plan 
succeeded, Pretoria, in the course of a sin- 
gie night, would have passed from the 
possession of the Boer Government into the 
hands of the Johannesburg Reform Com- 


mittee: 
Cecil Rhodes is said, during his. recent 
visit to England, to have given to Mr. 


Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, proofs 
of the existence of an entente’ between 
Germany and the Transvaal. Mr. Fort 
does not adduce a single document to prove 
his statements, which, it is scarcely neces- 
Sary to say, are accepted as the truth b 

the defenders of Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company. The Conservative 
papers hint at sensational developments 
when the trial of Jameson and his fellow- 
raiders shall be resumed, including the pro- 
duction of the documents showing that 
there was an understanding between Ger- 
many and the Transvaal, 





VHE REFORM PRISONERS. 


All but the Four Condemned to Death 
Have Been Released, 


LONDON,.May 30.—The Colonial Office has 
received a telegram from the British dip- 
lomatic agent at Pretoria, Advocate Closte, 
saying that all the Johannesburg Reform 
Committee prisoners, except the four who 
were condemned to death—Hammond, Far- 
rar, Phillips and Rhodes—have been re- 
leased. 

The sentence of banishment which was 
imposed upon the men released has been 
suspended, upon their undertaking to never 
again interfere in the affairs of the South 
African Republic. 





Gifts to North Czurolina University. 


From The Baltimore Sun. 

Mrs. Frederick Baker of New-York has 
given the University of North Carolina 
$3,000 to equip a commons hall and provide 
board for students at cost. The hall opens: 
in September, with accommodations for 200, 
ptt Pag at Low matty: ple —— oi 
oO: acres, also a _ Ww. used 

é ry and stock anu 





utes, but he did not get his other property 
till next day. The shops had closed. 





the universit a 
truck farm. ‘rhe waiters will be 


diplomatic circles now discuss as the only . 
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Chance ior a Big Coup in the Brook- 
lyn Handicap Spoiled—King Ar- 
thur Il. Was Running in Rare 
Form When the Colt Happened to 
Put His Foot in a Hole and an 

a Fortane Is 


Opportunity tor 


Lost. 


“Now that the horse has been declared 
out of the Brooklyn Handicap, as well as 
all the rest of his engagements,” said The 
Plunger as he sidled up into the corner 
the boys sat wrapped in their 
cigar smoke, 


where 
thoughts and 
there will be no harm in my telling you 
that the Brooklyn Handicap has been 
robbed of half its interest, to me at least, 
and to a very great extent to the general 
run of racegoers who care more for @ 
horse race than they do for their bets. 

‘“‘How can that be?”’ asked The Owner, 
“Henry of Navarre and Clifford are all 
right, and they should make about as grand 
a race as it would be possible for a lover 
of the sport to ask for.” 

“Simply because there was a horse that 
was entered for it that I should have 
backed to beat both of them, had he stood 
up to the promise that he showed during 
the early Spring,’ was the surprising re- 
ply of The Plunger. 

“Have you fallen into the hands of the 


Philistines?’ asked The Punter, “and has 
the busy army of touts successfully ‘at- 
tacked the intrenchments that have hith- 
erto protected your worship from their 
assaults?” 

‘Not on your life,” responded The 
Plunger, who dropped for once into the 


reprehensible slang habit. ‘‘ You know that 
it is a fad of mine to get around to the 
tracks in the early mornings and see the 


horses at their work. To me that is as 
fascinating as the actual running of races 
when the colors are up, when Lander’s 
men are playing, and when the crowd is 
more or less wildly enthusilastic about a 
contest in progress directly in front of 
them. Well, some of my trips were to the 


old Brighton Beach track where Lakeland 
had a lot of horses at work im preparation 
for the Morris Park and Brooklyn races. 
Among them was the Keene horse King 
Arthur H. No one knew anything in 
particular about him except that he showed 
a lot of speed in his work both as a year- 
ling and a two-year-old. He was a big fel- 
low, and could not be pushed, as his legs 
were not of the best.’ * 

“This Spring, however, King Arthur 
came out all right, and acted as if he was 
going to stand the work of preparation. I 
saw enough of him to convince me that 
there was a deal of good horse about him, 
and so I watched him carefully and made 


up my mind that he was about as near an 
as I had 


approach to a high-class horse 

seen in some time. It was rare sport 
watching him come along with the rather 
slow work that was given him in company 
With the rest of the lot. He could beat 
anything that Lakeland had in any of his 
trials, and had got far enough along to 


- show that he was one of the sort that hada 
world of speed. It was possiped about among 
the trainers and stabiemen that Lakeland 


thought the horse the best he hada ever 
-handled, and. he was not afraid of anything 
that he might have to face in any of the 


handicaps. : ) ; é 
“ They, when. everything was going in the 


best possible tashion, the colt managed to 
stick his foot into a hole in the track and 
lame himself so that there is now no chance 
of his ever getting to the post for a race. 
The breakdown was a terrible facer tor 
the Keenes, as they thought they had the 
Brooklvn Handicap as good as won 
with him. When the breakdown came 


he was, of course, declared out of all his en 


gagements, and a chance for one of the 
greatest racing coups of the age was 
knocked in the head in a fractional. part of 
a second. This is no dope story either, but 
a genuine case where a good racer went 
wrong and a horse that gave every promise 
of being the sensational horse of the vear. 
¥ don’t suppose the Keenes would have 
taken $50,000 tor the horse a half hour be- 
fore he went out for that unlucky trial 
that brecke him down. Now I shall heve 
to make up my mind as between Henry of 
Navarre and Clifford, and I suppose I shali 
land on the latter, after the form that he 
showed in his race against Kernan in the 
mud at Morris Park. I cannot find any 
other long shot that seems to have a 
chance against the cracks. 
+,* 

“Perhaps your friend McCafferty may 

have something up his sleeve for the race; 


better go and ask him,” rattled The Owner, 
not in the best of moods, as his 


who was 
horse had not even been mentioned as hav- 
ing a chance for even a selling race of late. 
“Unfortunately, there are no Kennels in 
the race,” good-naturedly responded The 
Plunger. ‘‘ But, just the same, that Mc- 
Cafferty is a great chap. It is léss than 
a week ago that I was talking with him 
about his injuries, and he insisted that he 


was so badly hurt that he would ce “6 -—e 
ret into the saddle again unti all. is 
Goat ‘ol not do it. 


‘tor told him he had better 
ape of days tater I met him, and he 
looked brighter and better than he had 
for some time. I bantered him a bit about 
it, and asked the reason for the change. 
‘I have decided to get into the saddle 
again,’ oe said. * But the doctor,’ I started 
in with. ‘Oh, hang the doctor! I simpiy 
have got to get to riding again, or I shall 
go crazy. I’m like a fish out of water 
when there is racing on and I am having 
no active part in it. It seems as if I did 


not care to live unless I can ride, and ride 
I am going to. I think my nerves are all 
right, and I ought to be better able to 
tell about that than any doctor can. 

“You all know the result. McCafferty 
has Had two mounts, and he has won both 
races, and he did it because he was pounos 
the best jockey when it came to the finish 
that had to be made with both Kennel and 


Sir Dixon, Jr. He’s a great lad, is Mc- 
Cafferty.” 

*,* 
“The sick and disabled trainers end 


jockeys seem to be doing fairly well, thank 
you, this season,’”’ remarked The Polo Play- 
er, as he heaved a long sigh. “I wish I 
had a couple of them in my stable, so that 
I could get some of my jumpers up to a 
race, and able to go over the Morris Park 
course without having to resort to crutches. 
Just look at Rogers. He has been so ill 
that his friends have had him dying a hali 
dozen times during the Winter, most of 
which he passed in the hospital. Yet, sick 
as he has been, he managed to send Glen- 
moyne and Clifford out, and won with each 
of them at the first time of asking. There 
are mighty few of the trainers and jockeys 
that have been able to do as well as have 
McCafferty and Rogers, even though they 
have enjoyed the best of health.” 
*,* 

“Which reminds me of what ‘Jim’ 
Keene said while he was standing on the 
lawn the other day when Horoscope romped 
home a winner in the easiest sort of a 
way.” Thus The Yachtsman, who had 


turned up at the club, having finished his 
work of getting his vacht into commission, 
The talk had turned on the question of 
high-priced trainers, and Keene was asked 
where he got his. “I’ve got a cheap one, 
now,” he said, in that peculiar high-keyed 
voice of his. ‘Last year I had a high- 
priced one, and 1 couldn’t win any races. 
This year I’ve one without any great repu- 


tation as a handicap, and I am winning‘ 


races. Besides he does just what I want to 
gee him do. He sends horses to the post 
when they are fit, and I have a chance to 
see my colors, even if they do not happen 
to be in the fore every time. Yqu see, my 
new trainer has nothing to lose, and every- 
thing to win by winning races for mez, and 
he will take chances that one of the high- 
priced fellows would not take. 

“I don’t decry the value of one of the 
erack trainers in the least, but they have 
a lot at stake in the way of reputation, and 
only want to start horses when they have 
a sure thing of it, or, at least, when they 
think they have. Now, I like a bit of a 
chance in a race, and a chance to get a 
good are against my horses when they 
run. The cheap trainer will give the horses 
a chance to run when they have no sure 
thing, and that makes the sport all the 
pleasanter, and adds a bigger element of 
chance to it. I'd like to win every race 
I start in, but that is out of the question, 
and so I like to see my colors somewhere 
besides in the boxes in the jockey’s weigh- 


ing room, Colors are cheap, and I dgn’t care 
if they do get soiled a bit occaSionally. 
‘Now, it os 6 me that Keene has the 


down about right. If I owned horses 
I would want to see them race, instead of 
‘Netting them stay in the stable waiting for 





“I suppose. 


East. 


as to the result of the 
the true sporting spiri : 


ORMONDE’S PROMISING COLT. 








A Youngster at Sheepshead Bay That 
Racing Men Are Much Interested In. 


Without any blare of trumpets or pre- 
liminary advertising of any sort, ‘there 
came to the Sheepshead Bay track one day 
last week a horse that is worthy of a very 
considerable amount of fvss and feathers. 
But the owner of the horse, William 
O’Brien Macdonough, is a young man who 
is averse to notoriety of any sort. As in 
all other matters that Mr. Macdonough is 
interested, he is modest about his horse, 
more so than most men would be who have 
made such an investment as he has made, 
and one that has been talked about and 
written of wherever the thoroughbred horse 
is known, and particularly where the Eng- 
lish language 4s spoken and the English 
stud book studied. 

The horse is Orestes, a two-year-old, bay 
in color, rangy in build, put together in 
the fashion that suits a horseman, and 
with the “short above and long below ”’ 
conformation as to back and belly that 
suits the notions of the best judges of the 
horse. No horse that will participate in 
the racing of the year will excite so much 


general interest here and abroad as will 
this youngster. His career will be so note- 
worthy because he is the first of the get of 
the great English racer Ormonde to be 
raced in this country. Interest will be 
centred in him because there is such a dis- 
parity of opinion among students of thor- 
oughbred breeding as to whether he will 
prove to be another Orme, the first of Or- 
monde’s get an the English turf, or the 
complete failure that some writers have 
asserted that all of Ormonde’s get must 
be, because, forsooth, Ormonde became a 
“roarer”’ and was thrown overboard by 
the Duke of Wesiminster. 

The sensation attending the purchase of 
Ormonde is’ too well remembered to call 
for repetition at this time. All that it is 
necessary ‘to say now is that he was pur- 
chased by Mr. Macdonough for $150,000 
from Sefior Bocau of Buenos Ayres after 
the latter had bought him of the Duke of 
Westminster for £13,000 and taken him to 
South America to improve the breed of 
horses there. It was then and is still the 
largest amount ever paid for a single piece 
of horsefiesh. Mr. Macdonough’s enterprise 
in making the purchase was loudly com- 
mended then, and it was hard to find words 
of praise that werg laudatory enough. Ev- 
ery one wished then and continues still to 
wish that the venture may prove a profit- 
able one for the plucky young California 
breeder. They look to Orestes to help prove 
that the purchase was not a mistake and 
that Ormonde may produce another horse 
as good as himself. 

Orestes is not so royally bred as was his 
brother in blood, Orme, the sensational 
Orme, his dam being Kissing Crust, an 
English-bred mare, by Brown Bread, out of 
Caress, by Young Melbourne, and who has 
the blood of those famous horses, Bird- 
catcher, Glencoe, Melbourne, Touchstone, 
Newminster, and Stockwell coursing 
through her veins, 

Orestes comes here having been beaten 
in both his two races by San Mateo, but 
the mere fact that he was beaten does not 
at all discourage Mr. Macdonough or his 
friends, for in both races the colt showed 
that he had considerable speed, and an 
amount of courage and determination in the 
final stages of a race that is only found 
in horses that are of the first class. Orestes 
was a late foal, born in May, and was 
therefore less than two years old when he 
started in both races. He is a very slow 
beginner, and, in the short distance he had 
to cover, four and a half furlongs, never 
seemed to get himself fully to going until 
the very last furlong of the race. Men who 
saw the horse in California, both in his 
work and in his races, agree that he is a 
colt that will do better over a distance of 
ground like six furlongs than he will at the 
shorter distance at which he was asked to 
run in his two races. 

It is to settle this question satisfactorily 
and conclusively that the colt has been 
brought East and been put in training 


at the Sheepshead Bay track, where he will 


probably be seen for the first time in races 
against the best of the two-year-olds of the 
Mr. Macdonough is a sportsman from 
the ground up, and he will fly only for the 
highest game with the colt, which is to 
him as the apple of his eve, 

A young colored man, who hks had con- 
siderable experience in the handling of 
thoroughbreds in California, is in charge of 
the colt, and to him will be intrusted the 
preparation of this famous son ofa famous 
sire for his engagements hereabout. That 
he may yet develop into a good horse, if 


not a great one, is the hope of ali who 
have the best interests of the sport at 
eart. 

That Ormonde will prove to be a foal- 
getter all right now seems certain. It 
was the change of climate, and the 
way in which he was fed and handled when’ 


he first got to this country, that led to the 
widely published reports that the horse was 
impotent. There are four of the get of 
the horse at Mr. Macdonough’s Menlo 
Stock Farm at the present time, colts out 
of Jongieuse, by Alarm, and out of Count- 
ess Langden, a mare imported at the same 
time that Ormonde .was, and fillies out of 
Dizzy Blonde, a granddaughter of Lex- 
ington, and out of Marilee, a daughter of 
Glengarry, out of a Pat Malloy mare. Mir- 
age, an imported Speculum mare, died while 
carrying a filly foa! by Ormonde, and a 
couple of mares slipped their foals by him. 
So there is no doubt that Ormonde, now 


that he has become acclimated, and has 
been placed in the hands of a ecom- 
petent stud groom, who will properly 
care for him, will repay Mr. Mac- 
donough for his plucky and altogether 


daring investment in the horse of the cent- 
tury. He will be bred to about twenty- 
five mares this season, and there is every 
reason for believing that ten mares are 
now in foal to him. 





INTER-COLLEGIATE COSTUMES. 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Adepts New Caps and Gowns. 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
instructions have been issued to the heads 
of all the different departments of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by the Secretary, 
the Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, to the effect that 
the Board of Trustees expects a rigid com- 
pliance with the new system of academic 


costume on all official occasions dufing com- 
mencement week. This applies to the pro- 
fessors and instructors, as well as to the 
students. Many of the professors and mem- 
bers of the graduating classes had already 
secured caps and gowns under the old plan, 
and it was thought by some that the new 
system would not be enforced this year. 
Under these instructiows, however, all the 
old style costumes will have to be modified 
to comply with the new system. 

Instead of silks of various colors attached 
to the yoke and facings of the gown indi- 
cating the degree conferred upon the wear- 
er, this distinction is made by a hood, For 
the Bachelor’s degree its length is, three 
feet, and for the Master’s and Doctor's 
degree four feet, the latter having panels 
at the sides. The lining is of red and blue 
silk, the university’s colors, arranged in 
the form of a chevron, which gives to the 
costume a striking appearance. The edging 
is four inches wide, of silk, satin, or velvet, 
the color being distinctive of the Faculty to 
which the degree pertains, as: Faculty of 
Arts and Letters, white; Faculty of Science, 
gold yellow; Faculty of Music, pink; Fac- 
ulty of Theology, scarlet; Faculty of Phi- 
losophy, dark blue; Faculty of Ww, pur- 
ple, and Faculties of Medicine, green. 

The gowns are of the patiern commonly 
worn. Pointed sleves indicate the Bach- 
elor’s degree, and the degrees of Doctor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Dental Surgery, and 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine; long, closed 
sleeves, the Master’s degree, and the round, 
open sleeves, the Doctor’s degree in Philos- 
ophy, Divinity, Letters, Science, and Law. 
The material is the same as is used in the 
hoods—black worsted stuff for the Bach- 
elor’s, and silk for the Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees. For the Doctor’s degree, the 
gown is either faced down the front with 
black velvet, and with bars of the same 
across the sleeves, or has the facings and 
crossbars of velvet of the same color as the 
binding or edging of the hood. The gowns 
for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
are untrimmed. The degrees of Doctor in 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Veterinary Medi- 
eine are indicated by hoods and gowns in 
all respects similar to those used by the 
Bachelors, except in the case of the edg- 
ing, which corresponds to their respective 
Faculty. 

Mortar-board caps will be used, as has 
been the custom, the color to be black. Each 
is ornamented with a long tassel attached 
to the middle joint at the top. The Doc- 
tor’s cap is of velvet, with a tassel rtly 
or wholly of gold thread. Provost Harri- 
son, Vice Provost Fullerton, and the Deans 
of the different Faculties are to adopt dis- 
tinctive badges. consistent with their style 
of costume. 

The first appearance of the professors, 
alumni, and undergraduates in these cos- 
tumes will be Tuesday morning, June 9, 
when they are to march from the univer- 
sity campus to the Academy of Music, 
where the commencement exercises of the 
college and the departments of law and 
philosopry are to be held. The new cos- 
tume is known as ‘the inter-collegiate pat- 
tern, and is rapidly being adopted by the 





colleges and universities throughout this 


| country. 








 PWENTY 
THE CLUB REGATTA. 





Sachem. 


yesterday, 


cups for being first in the different classes. 


to be kept up all the season. Commodore 
George J. Gould, Vice Commodore Fred 7. 
Adams, and Rear. Commodore John H. 


YACHTS ‘TAKE PART IN 


The Club Burgee Formally Hoisted 
and Saluted by All the Yachts Off 
Bay Ridge—J. Rogers Maxwell 
Adds Another Cup to His Collec- 
tion—Comniodore Gould and Vice 
Commodore Adams Sail on the 


The members of the Atlantic Yacht Club 
opened the yachting season with a hurrah 
The red-and-white burgee was 
hoisted on the big flagstaff in front of the 
clubhouse and was saluted by the big fleet 
of yachts at anchor. Then twenty yachts 


raced down to the Southwest Spit and back, 
and seven of them won handsome silver 


The clubhouse dock presented a busy 
scene from early in the morning, and it 
looks as though these busy scenes are going 


>» SEABRIGHT, N. J., 


Elsie, Miss E. Breeze. 
Atlantle, Wilson Marshall; 
ames Golding. * Sloop yacht Vision, 
and. cutter’ yacht Queen Mab, 

ces. Schooner yacht Ingo- 

Barrett, left here for Larch- 


——————3 
Sea Cliff Yacht Club. 


Sea Curr, L. L., May 30.—The opening of 
the Sea Cliff Yacht Clubhouse for the season was 
held to-day. ‘There was no regatta or races. 
The mustering of the boats took place, and a 
reception followed, which was attended by many 


young ladies. The clyb is in a prosperous con- 
dition, and this season promises to be the most 
successful in its career. . 


and 




















Bits of Yachting News, 


—Capt. Edward Sherlock has been engaged by 
W. Gould Brokaw to sail the schooner Amorita. 
Capt.. Sherlock. is one of the best-known. sail- 
ing masters. He handled the Puritan, Marguer- 
ite, and recently the schooner Yampa. 

—J. Palmer Knapp, the well-known wing shot, 
has chartered the schooner yacht Intrepid from 
Thomas L. Watt. 

—C. H. W. Foster’s steam yacht Hanniel has 
gone in commission at Lawley’s yard, Boston. 

—Sibbick of Cowes has an order for a 36-footer 
for an American yachtsman, 

—Theodore C. Zerega has chaftered the 30-foot 
sloop Peri. 





Mr. Gould Leases a Tennis Club. 
May 30,—George Gould, 


who is occupying the Neeser cottage, at this 














Hanan were on hand early and received 
the members of the club. Gen. Thomas I. 
Watson, the Fleet Captain, was busy giving 
orders and instructions about the opening 
ceremonies. Chairman John Ll. Bliss of 
the Regatta Committee was on hand early, 
giving the yachtsmen instructions about 
the race. Then Col. David BE. Austen and 
Major J. Fred Ackerman were on hand to 
do what they could to make every one 
comfortable and happy, and they succeeded 
wonderfully well, 

Soon after 9 o’clock the yachts began to 
anchor off the clubhouse in two lines, The 
big boats, with the Sachem on the right, 
formed the offshore line, and the smaller 
yachts, with the Bmblee on the right, 
formed the inshore line. The Atalanta was 
not there. She is not quite ready to go in 
commission yet, so Commodore Gould went 
on Vice Commodore Adams’s handsome 
schooner, Sachem. Soon after 10 o’clock the 
Commodore boarded the Sachem. A salute 
was fired and his flag was run up at the 
main, Promptly at 10:30 o’clock a gun 
from the Sachem gave the signal to those 
on shore. The big burgee was run up, and 
as soon as it fluttered from the peak of 
the flagstaff it was saluted with a gun from 
the Sachem. Then all the yachts off the 
clubhouse saluted one after the other, and 
for a few moments the landsmen must have 
wondered if the men-of-war anchored off 
Stapleton had started in to bombard them. 
The next signal was given from the shore 
and ordered the yachts to get under way 
and proceed to the starting line, off Bay 
Ridge. The Regatta Committee—John L. 
Bliss, Henry J. Gielow, Col. David E. Aus- 
ten, George W. McNulty, and W. L. Ger- 
tish—went on the tug Raymond. Several 
other members accompanied them, among 
these being Col. A. P. Ketchum, Fleet Sur- 
geon Wisner D. Townsend, and J. Fred 
Ackerman. At 11 o’clock the starting sig- 
nal was given. The wind was then light 
from the south-southwest, and the tide was 
running flood. The wind was so light that 
only two of the boats, the Swannanoa and 


the Ethel, were able to get over before the 
handicap gun. The times taken as they 
crossed the line were: 


Swannanoa, 11:14:26; Ethel, 11:19:40; Squaw, 
11:20;48; Choctaw, 11:22:10; Eclipse, 11:22:54; 
Sayonara, 11:28:07; Gulnare, 11:23:20; Chispa, 
11:23:42; Ventura, 11:25:12; Presto, 11:28:20; 


Step Lively, 11:84:48; Emerald, 11:86:20; Feydah, 
11:39:46; Streak, 11:40:40; Iris, 11:43:00; Sachem, 
11:45:40; Lynx, 11:50:08; Cygnet, 11:53:85; Sul- 
tan, 11:54:30; Tabitha, 12:02:vv. 

They crossed on the starboard tack, and 
by short hitches worked through the Nar- 
rows. The course for the Sachem, Em- 
erald, Ventura, Eclipse, Swananoa, Chis- 
pa, and Gulnare was to and around the 
Southwest Spit Buoy and back to the club- 
house, 19% miles; all the others turned 
Buoy No. ¥9, on the west bank, 14% miles. 

The wind was puffy and changeable ail 
day. The yachts made a long and a short 
leg to the outer mark, and then had a 
reach home. 

When off the hospital islands the Ventu- 
ra parted her shrouds and had to retire, and 
a little further down the bay a vicious little 
puff snapped off the topmast of the Fey- 
dah. 

The Emerald, with J. Rogers Maxwell at 
the wheel and his famous amateur crew, 
among whom are E. O. Willard and W. H. 
Mitchel, although one of the last to cross 
the line, soon forged ahead, and was the 
first of the big boats to finish. The Squaw, 
a catboat that sailed the short course, was 
the only boat in the entire fleet to finish 
ahead of the big schooner.. The Emerald 
looks well this year. Her sails fit perfectly, 
and the. Colonia has a big task ahead of 
her to beat Mr. Maxwell’s boat. The cup 
won yesterday makes the one hundred d 
second won by the owner of the Emerald. 

The Sachem sailed down as far as the 
hospital islands, and then retired. She 
was not racing. On board were Commodore 
George J. Gould, Gen. Thomas L, Watson, 
Marion Verdery, James Jackson, Allen C. 
Washington, r. and Mrs. J. M. Ceballos, 
W. E. Pearl, and Vice Commodore and 
Mrs..F. T. Adams. .The Sachem anchored 
for a while off the clubhouse, and then 
sailed up the Hudson to the Ardsley Casino. 
Commodore Gould landed in his launch at 
Pier 6, and went to Seabright. The Sachem 
will return to Bay Ridge early in the week, 
and next Saturday the first race for the 
Adams Cups will be sailed. 

Franklin Beame’s periaqua, the Flossie, 
attracted lots of attention, and caused some 
comment on account of her odd rig. She is 
not very yachty looking, and is not partic- 
ularly fast, but she is as roomy as a cable 
ear below deck. 

The catboats furnished an _ interesting 
contest. F. M. Randall’s crack, the Ethel; 
Crosby & Randall’s Presto, and C. H. 
Lary’s Streak were the chief rivals. The 
Ethel, got over the line 20 seconds be- 
fore the handicap gun, the Presto was 
handicapped 8 minutes, and the Streak 20 
minutes. The Presto. won the race, the 
Ethel was second, and the Streak only 2 
minutes 47 seconds behind the Presto. The 
Streak is a new boat, built from H. J.’ Gie- 
low’s designs. Following is the table: 

SCHOONERS, CLASS 2. 

Yacht and owner. —Length.— Finish. Time. 
Ft. In. H. M. 8S. Elapsed 

Sache F. T. Adams....90 61 Withdrew 
Emerald, J. R. Maxwell..89 51 3 01 00 8 51 00 

SLOOPS, CLASS 8. 

Ventura, George F. Baker.60 12 Disabled. 
Eclipse, L. J. Callanan....55 00 3 34 56 4 24 56 
Swannenoa, 8S. Loines.... --.. 327 05 417 05 
f s os Cre BO 8 82 49 4 22 49 

Choctaw, J. M. Strong... 2 2 

Chiene. award, G. Bergen op s 44 44 é 34 44 
. w ‘ 9 med, 
en ee ohn LOOPS, CLASS 7. 
Cygnet, J. F. Hitchcock..35 00 4 18 40 4 58 40 
Sultan, (yawl,) John H. 
mvwell 84611 4 2611 


sees 


Lynx, R. B. 6 52 
Step Lively, F. M. Randall. .... 

Squaw, Herbert 8. Jewell. 
Sayonara, F..C. Swan.. ...- 


Presto, Cro & Randall ..,. 406 25 4 
Tabitha, Dr. J. C. MeBvitt.23 80 4 36 20 5 
Streak, C. H. Lary......- 24 50 409 12 4 49 
Ethel, F. M. 66 407 23 447 
Tris, George H 9 30 Not timed. 
The winners are: Emerald, Swannano 
Choctaw, Sultan, Lynx, Squaw, and Presto. 


wee e ween 
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Atlantic Yacht Clabhouse. 





place, has leased the Lawn Tennis Club for 
the season, which is situated only a short dis- 
tance from his cottage. 


THE FIRST ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP. 





She Sailed from Savannah Seventy- 
seven Years Ago. 


From The Savannah (Ga.) News. 

Seventy-seven years ago Tuesday, May 
26, the first steamship to cross the Atlantic 
sailed fgom Savannah. There are proba- 
bly few people now living who remember 
that event. 

Last year over 500 steamships arrived 
and departed from Savannah, with a carry- 
ing tonnage of over 750,000 tons, and hand- 
ling a commerce vast in its volume and 
value. 

Steam first came into use as a factor in 
Savannah’s commerce in 1817. The first 
regular steamboat line: was between Sa- 
vannah and Charleston. One of the early 
lines was between Savannah and Augusta. 

But 1819 was the eventful year in Savan- 
nah’s commercial history. Steam naviga- 
tion of the ocean ‘was then demonstrated to 
be not only possible, but practicable. In 


1818 the first steamship to cross the At- 
lantic was built. 

Messrs. Dunning, 
Burroughs, Henry McKenna, 


Scarborough, Sturges, 
and other 


| leading business men organized a com- 
|; pany, and had a eombination 


steam and 
sailing vessel built to ply between Savan- 
neh and Liverpool. The contract was for 
a vessel of 800 tons. When completed it 
was a ene clipper ship, fitted with 
engines and side wheels. The wheels were 
of wrought iron, were not. covered, and 
were so constructed that they could be 
foided over on the ship’s deck. The suppo- 
sition Was that when the vessel had a good 
wind she would not need steam, and a der- 
rick was constructed to lift the wheels out 
of the water and take them in when not 
in use. 

The hull was built of wood by Crocker & 
Fickett of New-York; the a yy a low- 
pressure, was built by James P. Allaire of 
New-York. The boiler was of copper, and 
was built by Daniel Dodge of Elizabeth- 
town Point, N. J. The vessel was launched 
from Corlears Dock, in the East River, 
Aug. 22, 1818. Her model was considered 
at that time to be very fine, and her pas- 
senger accommodations elegant. 

The vessel was formally christened the 
Savannah. She sailed from her wharf May 
26, 1819, bound for Liverpool. Pitch pine 
was used for fuel. As the supply was not 
inexhaustible, it was used sparingly. The 
wheels were used eighteen days out of the 
twenty-two of the outward voyage. ‘The 
sails were used eight days. 

The English people did not know what to 
make of the vessel as she neared their coast 
with her wheels revolving and canvas set. 

When the ‘Savannah arrived off Cape 
Clear, she was signaled to Liverpool as a 
vessel on fire, and a cutter was sent out 
from Cork, to assist her. The people 
crowded the Mersey’s docks, filled’ with 
surprise and admiration when she entered 
the harbor of Liverpool under bare poles 


and belching fire and smoke, yet unin- 
jured. 
The Savannah remained in Liverpool 


about a month, and was visited by thou- 
Sands of people. Capt. Rogers, who com- 
manded the vessel, was commissioned to 
sell her, but he received, no offer that he 
would accept. From Liverpool he took the 
vessel to St. Petersburg, where she at- 
tracted the attention of the Czar, In Octo- 
ber she set sail for Savannah, and Nov. 
20 she steamed up the river, after a voyage 
of twenty-five days, during nineteen of 
which she used her wheels. She experienced 
rough weather on her return voyage, but 
rode it out safely and arrived in port unin- 
jured. 

The day of transatlantic steamships had 
not arrived, however, and the Savannah 
did not pay. She was sold by her owners 
to New-York parties, who took the engines 
out of her and converted her into a sailing 
packet. She foundered off Long Island in 
a storm a few years later, and broke up. 
The Savannah’s log book and a cylinder 
from her engines are now on exhibition in 
London. 

A model of the vessel was built ten years 
ago, and has been exhibited at various ex- 
positions, alongside of the model of the 


‘City of Savannah, which, like her name- 


sake, foundered in a storm and went to 
pieses off the South Carolina coast during 
the cyclone of 1898. 





CHICAGO BRANCH OF THEOSOPHY. 





Why President R. D. Wade Resigned 
His. Position. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

There is trouble among the Theosophists 
in Chicago. R. D. Wade, who has been 
President of the local branch of the society, 
formally severed his connection with the 
organization Monday. 

‘My. reasons for resigning,’”’ said Mr. 
Wade, “‘ are that I cannot accept the antics 
of a “veiled prophet’ as the inspiring pres- 
ence of a wise adept, nor can I believe any 
circumstances would induce or compel a 


Mahatma to hide his face behind a cotton 
sheet. I believe credulity is taking the 
place of reason in the society, and that the 
new occult leader must be suffering from 
like degeneracy, since hs is, we are told, 
handled with care in order to save 
him from the thought waves of the world. 

“The object of inculcating credulity and 
selfishness is now, and is always, for the 
purpose of benefiting a certain few. Who 
can that few be in 8 case? Are they the 
‘crusaders’ who wish a Slog tour at 
the society’s expense ostensibly for by Bos 
‘pose of collecting material for a -‘ 001 

or the Revival of the Lost Mysticism of 
Antiquity?’ 

“Perhaps the New-York headquarters 
ean give enlightenment, but to me the whole 
thing savors too much of the Ff ‘drop a 
dollar.in the slot and get a degree of oc- 


ultism.’ _ 
< “J desire that this action of mine shall 
in no way be ered a renunciation of 
the philosophy which te | once known as 
Theosophy, but it is simply because I can 
no longer in good conscience give my sup- 
port to what I consider an unworth 
icle.” Kt 
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LLLENGE ‘FOR AMERICA’S 


CUP WILL ea 


Lord Lonsdale Admits This..at. the 
Launching Luncheon — Designer 
Watson Has Done His Best to 
Eclipse Britannia and Ailsa—Her 
First Racing Will Be from South 
End to Harwich, a Course over 
Which Valkyrie Won. 


he es 


GLascow, May 20.—After the launch of 
the German Emperor's cutter Meteor, at 
Glasgow, the builders, Messrs. Henderson 
of the Anchor Line, gave the customary 


swell luncheon. The Countess of Lonsdale, 
who had christened the cutter, and who is 
described as heing as beautiful as she is 
charming by those who had the privilege 
of touching “‘the hem of her garment,”’ 
was of course the particular star of the 
oecasion. She was accompanied by Lord 
Lonsdale, His lordship let out a bit of in- 
formation. very interesting to Americans, 
which was that if the Meteor proves to be 
faster than the Britannia, the Ailsa, or the 
Satanita, the German Emperor will chal- 
lenge for the America’s Cup. Of course 
Mr. G. L. Watson has done his very ut- 
most in designing the Meteor to beat the 
Britannia, the Ailsa, and the Satanita, 
and there, is hardly a doubt that she will 
do it, in which case the German Emperor's 
challenge is assured. 

The Emperor is working out the cant 
about the lesser and greater Britain by a 
comparison between the greater and lesser 
Germany. That the United States of 
America is the greater Germany he means 
cannot be doubted, and he no doubt hopes 
by the victory of his cutter to encourage 
the flattering delusion that the supremacy 
of the Hoh#izollerns would still he recog- 
nized among German citizens in America. 

If the Metedr were successful in wrest- 
ing the cup, there is no name for the re- 
sentment that would be felt in this coun- 
uy against the German Emperor: 

he Emperor means business in connec- 
tion with a challenge for the America’s 
Cup, and Meteor wiih spend the Summer 
in British waters racing against Ailsa and 
Britannia so that both the cuttet and her 
crew will get into racing trim. Meteor’s 
first race is on May 30, from Southend, at 
the entrance ef the Thames, to Harwich, 
and, with any wind, ought to reveal her 
quality. The course lies alang the Maplin 
ounds and outside the famous Gunfleet 
Bank. Valkyrie III. proved to be nineteen 
minutes some seconds faster round a fif- 
ty-mile course than Britannia here. Still 
falkyrie was not fast enough. for the De- 
ender. The channel match to Harwich 
and the two dase) racing at the Harwich 
regatta will enable an expert to say what 
likelihood there is of Meteor carrying the 
America’s Cup away to Berlin. 

The limit of the Meteor’s load water line 
to fractions inside Defender’s water line, 
her beam and draught, and Defender look 
all over, enabled mea to anticipate Lord 
Lonsdale’s statement. There is yet no 
reason. for saying Meteor is faster than 
Defender. She is without doubt, faster than 
Valkyrie IIL. going to windw and reach- 
ing. The exceptional speed of Valkyrie 
down the wind leaves that point-of sailing 
an open question, 


With Mr, Richard Allan of the Allan 
Line aboard Meteor at New-York, you will 
th than 


have | another party to deal 
Lord Dunraven and his friends. Mr. Allan 
will not allow the cutter to cross the start- 
ing line unless the load water line of both 
challenger and defender are _ properly 
marked, and after the race is started the 
defender will do well to keep clear of the 
challenger. Mr. Allan has had a rare train- 
ing as an amateur, and no professional 
knows better how to turn “the rules of 
the road ”’ to good account, 

Of course, Fife’s forty Isolde and Wat- 
son’s forty Caress will meet in the Thames 
matches, when it will be discovered if the 
broader and lower canvas of the Caress is 
an improvement. Watson’s two-year-old 
Carina hag not started from the Clyde for 
the Thames, and it is not expected she will 


go. 

Mr. Goelet’s new twenty-rater Samphire, 
after striving in the ames, has been 
towed round to Cowes to have an overhaul 
from her builder, Sibbick. There is no time 
for any alterations, but the feeling in the 
Clyde is that Herreshoff’s Niagara will be 
too good for Samphire, and with Capt. John 
Barr in her, Herreshoff's reputation is safe 
enough for another season. All the twenty- 
raters, old and new, are determined to fly 
their racing flags, but Iife’s new Saint is 
the one the Clyde puts its trust in. This 
new cutter is getting her canvas bent at 
Fairlie for the Thames, and experts believe 
that she will lower Niagara’s flag. The 
Saint is a twenty-rater Isolde—that is a 
keel cutter, of the model and build of Fife’s 
flying forty-rater of last season, Isolde. 

Fife has just. got an order for a racing 
five-rater from the owner of his Ailsa. This 
new five is to be a keel cutter, and, of 
course, wilh be another pattern of Isolde. 
The Clyde experts hope and believe she 
will wipe out the Bagi sh Channel finners, 
and if so, finners will be cheap. 


Races in Which Meteor Will Sail. 


Cowrbs, May 30.—The new racing cutter, Me- 
teor, cwned by Emperor William II. of Ger- 
many, has been towed to Southampton, where 
she will be docked in order to ascertain whether 


she sustained any injury in the storm which 
caused her to be abandoned at sea while being 
towed from Plymouth to this port on Wednesday. 
The Meteor fwill not sail in the races of the 
Royal Harwich Yacht Club on June 1 and 2, as 
it was expected she would, but will start in the 
Royal London Ragatte on June 4. She will not 
compete in any English match after the Royal 
Thames Club race from the Nore to Dover, on 
June 6, as she will start for Kiel on June l4, to 
take part in the regatta there. 





A Conscience-Stricken Child. 


From The Philadelphia Press. 
Perhaps the quaintest letter in the whole 
White House collection is one which came 
from a child to President Cleveland, and 


which is copied in full below. No name or 
address is given. It was written last Sep- 
tember, and this is what it says: 
To His Majesty President Cleveland: 

Dear President: I am in a dreadful state of 
mind, and I thought I would write and tell you 
all. About two years ago—as near as I can re- 
member, it is two years—I used two postage 
stamps that had been used before on letters, 
perhaps more than two stamps, but # can only 
remember of doing it twice. I did not realize 
what I had done until lately. My mind is con- 
stantly turned on that subject, and I think of 
it night and day. Now, dear President, will you 
please forgive me, and I will promise you I will 
never do it again. Inclosed find cost of three 
stamps, and please forgive me, for I was then 
but thirteen. years old, for I am heartily sorry 
for what I have done. 

FROM ONE OF YOUR SUBJECTS. 

The 6 cents inclosed with the letter was 
credited to the ‘‘ Conscience Fund,’ and 
the fifteen-year-old boy or girl who sent 
it may feel sure that the restitution was 
accepted. 





World’s Fair Money Remaining. 


From The Chicago Chronicle. 

Those stockholders of the World’s Fair 
who are not familiar with the recent finan- 
celal legislation of the Board of Directors 
do not. know that there is a balance 
amounting to more than $400,000 which 
some day will be distributed as dividends. 


The money is on deposit with the North- 
ern Trust Company, the Illinois Trust Com- 
pany, and the Corn Exchange Bank, and 
is drawing interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. 

President Higinbotham, who has as- 
sumed the active direction of the affairs 
of the Columbian Pxposition Corporation, 
hopes that the litigation In whieh the cor- 
poration is defendant, and which is pend- 
ing in the local courts, will be settled before 
the expiration of a year, so that the money 
can be drawn out and distributed among 
the persons who subscribed the $11,000,000 
by poe, the capital stock of the 





Must Be Pleasant for the. Relatives. 
From The London Chronicle. 


In a certain fashionable and well-known 
West End thoroughfare an elderly but 
energetic individual may be seen sweeping 
a crossing from 10:30 in the morning until 
noon, and again from 7 to 8 P. M. At first 
sight there would seem to be nothing 


Pm bo 8 in this, but a certain romantic 
and thetic interest attaches to it from 
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7Phe ‘Interest in Tournaments—Staten 


Island Against Brooklyn. 


The letter of ** W. New-York’’ would have 
been published in last Sunday’s edition of Tun 
New-York TIMps, but it was received too 
late for publication. He is quite right. the 
“ solution * (7) does not solve, It can be pre- 
vented by North leading as he says, Of course, 
all sides are ‘‘at liberty’’ to play as they 
please if théy do: not revoke. 

At the sixth meeting of the mixed match in 
the rooms of the Brooklyn Whist Club there 
were sixty-four players present. The highest 
score North and South was 183, made by Miss 
Dow and Mr. Elwell. The highest East and 
West was 178, made by Mr. and Mrs. Flint. 
The prize was won by Miss Dow. The average 
of the North and South hands was 168; the 
average of the East and West was 170. The 
score in detail is as follows: . 

NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Players. Score. Gain. 
Miss Dow and Mr, Elwell......183 15 
Mrs. and Mr. Newman..... »--181 13 
Mrs. Simons and Mr, Sweeney. .175 ys 
Mrs, and Mr. Plimpton........171 

rs. and Mr. Camp..... ocee om thee 

rs. and Mr. Ostrum........ .-169 
Miss F, Silleck and A, EB. Taylor.168 
Mrs. and Mr. Smith............166 ee 
Mrs. and Mr, Tucker........... 
Mrs. and Dr. Corwin.......... 162 we 
Mrs. 7 oe 


Loss. 


rer cr 


-_ 
& 
. 
os . 
hobo: 


EAST AND WBHST, 


Players. s 3 in, 
Mrs. and Mr. Plint...:..i.:..0178 8 Om 
Miss Silleck and Mr. Evans...176 
Mrs, 175 


L Foster..... 5.0174 
Miss Ferres and Mr. Ferres......178 
Mrs, and Mr, Ditmars....,....172 
Mrs, and-Mr, Hatch...........171 
Mrs. and Mr, ddard .......168 
Mrs, and Mr, Moore.....--....166 
Mrs. and Mr, Evans............ 63 7 
Miss Fowler and Mr. Fowler. .160 10 
Mrs, Allen and Mr. Smith......159 11 


There were only twenty-four players-at the last 
meeting of the intercity Howell tournament. 
he interest has n decreasing, as told in 
HE Nbw-YorK Times several weeks since. 
he players from New-York and New-Jersey have 
of to attend. It has now been changed to a 
compass whist’’ match. The highest score 
North and South was made by Wilde and Tolar; 
ae. Ghent East and West by Earle and Dit- 
If any further evidence of the rapid growth of 
the whist interest noticed in Tum NBw-YORK 
TIMES were needed, it could be found in the 
attendance at the tournaments. At the Brooklyn 
Whist Club meeting last week there were ninety- 
six players present, forming twenty-four tables. 
It was an exceedingly interesting and close game 
~—the closest, in fact, in the history of the club, 
as the figures below will show. The highest 
score North and South was 154, made by Hill 
and Richards; the highest East and West was 
176, made Tolar and Driggs. The average of 
the hands North and South was 146; average 
East and West, 166. The score was as follows: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


e* 
*e 
oe 


2 
4 


oe ee MORRO 







Players. Score. Gain, Loss. 
Hill and Richards..............154 ~ 
Kelley and Buffinton..... eeveces 152 6 ee 
Henius and Stevenson..........148 2 
Braine and Winans......... o--148 2 -e 
Allen and Carhart... ....0+++-.148 2 o¢ 
Moore and Horton...... ceeeee- 148 2 fa 
Dunbar and Winans............ 147 1 on 
Foster and McCully............ 147 1 ~~ 
A. Taylor and Newman.........147 1 oe 
Wait and Bachman............ 147 1 ~ 
Scrimgeour and McDermott....146 “on pa 
B. Josephson and Clafiin...... 146 oa ee 
Ferris and Sweeney............ 146 es ee 
Church and Read........ jaeece 146 oe ha 
Elwell and Plimpton.......... 145 ve 1 
L. Josephson and Roge...... eos 348 poet 1 
Leslie and Barrow......-......145 ~ 1 
Kieb and Chauncey...... avers 448 o- 3 
Vail and Martin......... none 0148 = 3 
.McIntosh and Glover..... EE, ae 3 
Van Wyck and Dixon.......... 142 os + 
Talbot and Germond..... oe---140 ae 6 
Neff and Segur........ rs } o- 7 
Stone and McGrath............ 139 ee 7 

BAST AND WRST. 

Players, Score. Gain. Lass. 
Tolar and Driggs............-. 176 10 a 
De Witt and A. Josephson....172 6 oe 
La Vie and Hatch...........- 172 6 » 
Pond and Simons....... eqnepech tl 4 e 
Langmuir and Stiles........... 169 3 
Moore and Boyd..... eaedine 169 3 
Putnam and Nitchie........-.168 2 ° 
Wheelock and Condit.......... 168 2 - 
Evans and Tucker..... —wanecce 168 2 ° 
Earle and Torrey. « 2 wees oes: 167 1 ee 
BAROr ONG MME. 00cccccudesces 166 oe oe 
Leggett and Marckwald........166 ve at 
Weems and Parker...........- 166 ea ee 
Philips and Field......+....... 166 ee ee 
J. L. Taylor and Hodgman....165 o« 1 
Gilfillan and Scott........... «+165 1 
Edwards and Swaney........;.. 165 1 
Wilde and Dollard. ieeebs 164 2 
Riggs and Jacobs.. 164 2 
Beebe and Gray.. .1638 ° 3 
Murray and Ward.. -- 162 4 
Mason and Field....... 162 4 
Bailey and HBastman..... --161 5 
Goddard and Ditmars.,........ 160 6 


The high scores in the tournament to date 
for the season are as follows: 


R. P. Rowe......-.107)A. Josephson....... . 88 
EB. T. Baker........101/J; Langmuir...... 0... 79 
R. H. Weerns....... 98\J. H. Stevenson..... 69 
A. TB. Taylor. ccccoce 97/M. W. Henius...... 69 
G. A. La Vie........+ 89 


Correct aswers to the problem published in THE 
Timis of May 24 have been received from 
** Novice,’’ Montclair, N. J.; B. I. Bachman, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, New-York; A. Story, 
New-York; C. H. M., New-York, and H. Cohen, 
Orange, N. J. The problem and solution are as 
follows: 

Problem. 
NORTH. 


H Kn 5 
S Kn 108 2 


North to lead, 
seven tricks. 


Hearts trumps; and North and 


South to take all 
Solution, 

TRICK 1. TRICK 6, 

N. H, 5 N. 8, 10* 

E. H, 8 z} 


8S. H, qu 
W. H, 6 


TRICK 2. 


ty 
ava 


AHS 
Qn. 2: 
mY ODA G 
ROR A Lop A awe 
* a 


P2gh 2» q™ 
p 


Du 


Wa ia 7 
TRICK 4. 
N. S, kn* i 
E. C, 6 

8. D, 7 

W. S, 6 

*Denotes trick taken, 

There is a great deal of whist playing at the 
Brooklyn Whist Club, but very little practicing 
of teams together for the coming congress next 
month. There were two matches played during 
the past week. 

FIRST MATCH. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 







Players. P Score. Gain. Loss. 
Carhart and Earle............ 97 3 % 
A. Taylor and A. Josephson.. 94 ‘ee ad 
La Vie and Miller............ 91 oe 8 

EAST AND WEST. 

Players. Score. Gain. Loss. 
Leslie and Thorp......... e102 1 re 
Tolar and Horton...:.......% 101 a »* 
De Witt and Putnam........ 100 a 1 

The average North and South was 94; East and 
West 101. 

SECOND MATCH. 

Players. Seore. Gain. Loss. 
Stevenson and Barrow.......-138 7 ‘ie 
L. Josephson and Segur. oo 135 4 we 
Baker and Bachman. re on os 
Vail and Claflin.............. 125 ini 6 

EAST AND WEST. 

Players. Score. Gain. Loss. 
Bruck and Ditmars...... veskcue 8 ofp 
Tilney and McCully.........129 om a 
Carhart and Tolar............ 127 ‘s 3 
Earle and Condit..........-.. 127 2 


The average North and South was 181; East 


and West i129. 
The following problem is offered the readers of 


HE TIMES: 

ie NORTH. 
S,a qué 
D, —s 8 
H, 2 


" EAST. 
S, k kn 10 


arm 


aFea* 


x 3 


= 
Creo a a mate 


ps 


Hearts trumps; North to lead and North and 
South to take six out of the seven tricks, 

The second match between the teams of the 
Staten Island and Brooklyn Whist Clubs took 
place at the Brooklyn Whist Club last Thursday 
evening, and resulted in favor of the Staten 
Islanders. The former match took place at 
the Hotel Castleton, Staten Island, when the 
Brooklyn Whist Club won by 9 tricks. Staten 
Island won by 6 tricks at the last match. The 
Staten Island team consisted of Messrs. Rich, 

‘aber, anssen, and O’Bryan. The Brooklyn 


F 
Whist v5 team was composed of Messrs. A. E. 


Vie, Herring, and Newman. The 


the score by rounds: 


Taylor, 
Following 1s 

of FIRST ROUND. “5 
Staten - Isla ed eee wee Eee tee re meee ee ee eee eee 
Brooklyn Whist Clud .-.--++ssereeesegernsearsreO 


= ~ 





» 
=f 
ey) 






no resonance, 


show some peculiarities of belief. 


grave to-day. 
that family died. The seventh and only re- 
maining member is prostrated. This is the . 
Pearce family, whose home was about two 
miles southwest of the city. 
place to-day showed. that the comfortable 
frame house had béeh ground into bits of 
board wad, mentseeee along the path of the 
eyclone. he pat se th: 
Pearce ‘place that had che family lett he 
house and gone east or a hund 

feet, they would have been Ni 









Stat n tee reeeee 
Brooklyn si} ethan el led ted > 

THIRD ROUND. _ : 
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ABOUT THE ANCIENTS. 





Recurring to Mr. Flinder Petrie’s res 


markable find of the name of Ysiraal, ta 
be read on the slab of syenite érected by. 
King Merenptah, Prof. Sayce writes, in 
The Academy, that «‘ Spiegelberg has now 
found the name of the Teraciites in an- 
other of Merenptah’s inscriptions, where it 
had hitherto been overlooked.” 
*,* 

As to the whereabouts of Punt, Mr, 
Theodore Bent believed he had located it 
somewhere on the Arabian coast, between 


Aden and Muscat, but then that is a very 
wide extent of country. What we know 
about Punt is mostly derived from the 
temple of Hatshepsu, and this shrine has 
been lately overhauled. Mr. Edouard Na- 
ville of the Egypt Exploration Fund gives 
further descriptions of the Punt sculptures, 
and he says they all emphasize “ the 
African character of the country in which 
the expedition landed.” Two Negroloid 
types are presented, with shades of color 
black and brown. ‘ The native huts were 
apparently made of wickerwork:” Two 
varieties of dogs are noticeaple. 


In this column how the Egyptians riflea 
the tombs of their ancestors has been fre- 
quently noted. Certainly ancestral worship 


could not have been carried out to any 

arked degree in Egypt after or even be- 
ore the eleventh dynasty. Perhaps from po- 
litical causes the reverence for a King was 
never lasting. The scattering of the sacred 
dust of the Kings of France during the 
first revolution had its precedents, Mr, 
Edouard Naville finds thac the robbery of 
the tombs in the Hathor shrine was con- 
stant; on the coffins there were the painted 
representations of the necklaces, bracelets, 
&c., but the real portable pro rty was 
gone. It seems strange that the modern 
explorer should complain. What he is after 
is precisely the same thing which tempted 


.the cupidity of others—only there is a dif- 


ference. It is the museum which keeps 
such treasures trove and puts them on ex- 
hibition. We can now understand ‘the 
great luck which attended M. de Morgan’g 
discoveries. 

s, 

Folk-lore is full of absurdities. Folk-lore 
Societies collect the nonsense, in order ta 
classify it, to trace it to its origin, but are 
offen not inclined to show how meaning- 
less it is and how a belief in it leads 
to crass superstition. Certainly it is with- ° 


in the province of this particular column 
to show how silly are current beliefs. We 


‘being white people smile at the colored 


man who carries in his ket a rabbit 
foot as a charm against all accidents. 
The negro has quite as much sense as the 
white man who keeps in his pocket a 
potato or a horsechestnut as a eure for 
rheumatism, and that nonsense is quite as 
common in the United States as it is in 
England. In Devonshire, England, a potato 
is supposed to cure toothache. A lump of 
alum, carried in the same way, is fancied 
to be potent for all physical troubles. We 
have before this given a Latin verse, which 
250 years ago it was believed would cure 
toothache, and the number of such charms 
are endless. With all our novel and fancy 
methods of education in the public schools, 
more particularly since we have an influx 
of children born of superstitious parents, 
notably Italians, teachers should try and 
eradicate from the minds of their scholarg 
all such silliness, 
*,* 

Notwithstanding modern classical erudie 
tion, the subject of the actor’s masks, ag 
used by Greeks or the later Romans, is 
still puzzling. M,. Paul Girard, in his study 
“De l’Expression des Masques dans les 
Drames d’Eschyle”’ has done his best to 
explain the nature of the masks, Imprison- 
ing the face, which is above all the source 
ot expression, would seem to us likely to 
cause ludicrous effects. A face colored with 
pigments is an advantage which the modern 
actor fuliy understands. The face of a 
Coquelin or a Bernhardt, the entire make- 
up, are miracles of the histrionic art. The 
head of a Bacchus in a Greek play, stained 
with the lees of wine, was in character. 
We would even understand the purple hue 
of the sot to-day. The wig is a natural 
adjunct. But these would rather impress 
on an audience the comic side of a piece 
than the tragic situation of the drama. A 
stolid, fixed glare of horror, such as a 
mask would give, showed that the Greek 
tragedy had much that was conventional 
in it. It is the material part of the mask, 
if we could only get at that, which might 
tell us more. Modern masks, such as are 
used in our “mummeries, have been very 


»much improved. The.old stiff papier maché 


ones are no longer cared for. Those most 
in vogue, though not pliant, are lighter. It 
is not impossible that a plant mask might 
have been in use by the Greeks, It might 
not have covered the whole face, It is the 
effect on the voice, however, which we 
have to bear in mind. If the false face 
covered the mouth, there could have been 
It would have acted like a 
damper, and it must be remembered that 
the ancient theatre was of vast extent, 
holding thousands of spectators, and that 
the stage was, so to speak, in the open air. 
+,* 

Piled one above another, lay those leaves 
which indicate how old are the records of 
Babylonia, as they have been unfolded by 
the experts sent to Nippur by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr. J. P. Peters, 


in The American Journal of Archaeology, 
tells of the discovery of 245 baked. tablets, 
which were found “practically entire.’’ 
With some tablets which were lately dis- 
covered they have been declared to be 
the records of the Cossaean Dynasty. The 
tablets cite the temple income and are the 
archives of the Cossaean Dynasty. The 
name of a King, Nazi-Marruttash, gives the 
date, which is 1284 to 1258 B. C. Then, as 
these tablets existed after the temple in 
which they were found was built, it is 
supposable that the structure antedates the 
tablets, and that it was erected some hun- 
dreds of years before the clay records were 
made. Prior discoveries of dates of certain 
objects are convincing of a very remcte 
yarse A door socket coming from Yokha 
ears the inscription: ‘‘Gkmmiel Sin, the 
mighty King of Ur, King of the four quar- 
ters of the earth, has built for Marduk 
his favorite temple.” This gives a date 
of 2600 B. C. : 
+,* 

Mr. Sayce tells in The Academy of the 
discovery by him: of an inscriptionmcoeval 
with Cheops, the builder of the Pyramid 
of Gizeh. The locality was the Island of 
Dlephantine. The inscription ‘was made on 


a boulder, and records a visit of ‘* Assuan 
to Khufu-ankh.” In the Cairo Museum 
there is a granite sarcophagus of this 
King. There is nothing bearing on the 
pyramid. What is of moment in this dis- 
covery is this, that a monument of the 
Fourth Dynasty should be found so far 
south. The date of the inscription must be so 
ancient that it was made before the wall 
was built around the City of Hlephantine. 
While working on the Island of Philoe, 
Capt. Lyons has found many Roman .re- 
mains, some as late as the» Byzantine peo 
riod. 
, +,* . 

Recent observations made of the Shans 
The re- 
crudescence of that exceedingly dangerous 
practice called the faith cure, as carried 
out by “ Christian Scientists”? in England 


and ‘the United States, is the mainstay of 
the Shan doctor. All offenses find an ex- 
piation, not in prayer, however, but by 
means of a money payment. Having, -then, 
cash in hand, one Shan may murder an- 
other Shan, and it costs just so much 
money. There is an exact scale of charges 
for criminal acts, and this is quite as ra- 
tional as the faith cure. When the Angto- 
Saxons were half civilized both these prac- 
tices were in vogue. The Shan draws a 
distinction between a man of rank and a 
commoner when they die. The first is cre- 
mated, the second is regularly buried. The 
butterfly myth is in vogue in the Shan 
eountry as it is in Africa. The soul of the 
departed takes wings and flies out of the 
body ase butterfly. As it might be incon- 
venient for the butterfly to roam too far 
from the body, the wrists of the corpse 
are bound with a string, and so there is 
a tether to the wings of the butterfly. 
Belief in witchcraft is universal. Super- 
stition is at the base of all such ideas, 
whether i¢ be faith cure or witches, 





The Tornado at Sherman, Texas. 
A correspondent of The St. Louis Globe-~ 


Democrat, writing from Sherman, Texas, 
under date of Sunday, the 17th inst., says: 


“Eive of one family were buried in one 
To-day a sixth member of 


A visit to the 














even the foundation was left at the h 
tation as if it had been rt Ry 


hundred feet to the east or the. 
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“MRS, FLEMING’S BEAR 


-render it necessary. 


‘to him a slip or a discrepancy in the evi- 


have been heard 


of 


ING 








IN RECORDER GOFF’S COURT SHE 
SHOWS MUCH TACT. 


Her Manner That of One Who Has a 
Sense of the Fitness of Things— 
Close Attention Given by Her to 
the 


Properties 


Testimony — Bad Acoustic 
the 
Ways of Prosecuting and Defend- 


of Courtroom— 


ing Counsel. 


‘The list of persons whom duty compels 
to be present at each session of the Flem- 
ing trial consists of one Judge, one de- 
-fendant, twelve jurymen, one official sten- 
Ographer, three counsel for the prosecution 
and four for the defense, a large number 
of witnesses to facts, a smal] number of 
highly expensive expert witnesses, the Clerk 


of the Court, eight or nine court attend- 
ants, and many reporters, not all of one 
sex, 

The Judge of the court is mentioned 
first, not ‘because he is the most interest- 
ing personage in his own court, on this 
occasion, at any rate, but because he pre- 
sides over the proceedings, has the right 
to imprison instantly any one who disobeys 
his orders, and is the supreme authority on 
all questions of law for the time being. 

. Recorder Goff, who is the presiding Judge 
in the Fleming trial, has thus far shown 
himself to be courteous and painstaking. 
He listens with unruffled good humor to the 
disputes between counsel on opposing sides, 
hears patiently their often tedious argu- 
ments and requests, and makes up his 
mind promptly as to which side he will give 
his decision at the conclusion of each legal 
skirmish. Any one who listened to the Re- 
corder’s decisions for only a single session 
of the court might imagine that he always 
upheld the prosecution, or that he always 
favore® the defense, but this is due to the 
course of the testimony and to the legal 
questions which grow out of it. Judging 
by four days’ testimony and the rulings 
given upon it any one in court would say 
that the Recorder has given as many set- 
backs to one side as to the other. 

The great centre of interest in the trial 
is, of course, the defendant, Mrs. Fleming. 
Her slightest movement is the subject of 
note and comment. Sometimes she will sit 
still for an hour at a time with scarcely 
a perceptible movement, and only show- 
ing by the quick glances of her eyes from 
Judge to witness, from witness to jury, and 
from jury to the face of her senior counsel, 
Charles W. Brooke, the eagerness with 
which she drinks in every word of the tes- 
timony upon which her life hangs by a 
slender thread. 

At other times Mrs. Fleming will sud- 
denly become very animated, talking quick- 
ly and emphatically to her half sister, Miss 
Florence Bliss, or to Mr. Brooke. When she 
discovers, or thinks she discovers, weak 
points in the attack by the prosecution, she 
immediately communicates her thoughts to 
Mr. Brooke with an abruptness which 
would be likely to disarrange the mental 
arsenal of a less practiced lawyer. She 
turns to her half-sister, who always sits be- 
side her, to exchange congratulations when- 
ever her counsel scores a good point in her 
favor, either by securing an admission from 
a witness or by obtaining a favorable rul- 
ing from ihe Recorder on an objection 
raised. 

Mrs. Fleming is always dressed in mourn- 
ing in a neat and well-fitting gown. A 
black silk veil hangs from her bonnet half 
Way down her back. Her biack hair is in- 
variably neatly curled over her temples. 
Her teeth are sound and white, and are 
shown attractively when she smiles. That 
she is a woman of natural tact and with a 
sense of the fitness of things is demon- 
strated by the variety of salutations which 
she distributes to her acquaintances in the 
courtroom. She bows solemnly to one, gra- 
ciously to another, and cheerfully to yet an- 
other. She always greets her senior coun- 
sel warmly and her other counsel courte- 
ously. She meets each of the women re- 
porters who have cultivated her acquaint- 
ance with the smile of one woman to an- 
Other, while she is more reserved in her 
demeanor toward reporters of the opposite 
sex. Whether by natural gift or by ac- 
quired training, she comports herself in 
every phase of her difficult situation like a 
woman of ability who has, or has had, con- 
siderable cae anager to good looks. 1 

None of the counsel for the prosecution 
would probably claim the gift of eloquence, 
though two of them at least are ready and 
effective speakers. Upon Ass.stant District 
Attorney John F.. McIntyre’s shoulders falls 
the burden of the conduct of the case 
against Mrs. Fleming. He is a fair and 
honorable opponent, well versed in his case 
and in the laws under which it is tried. 
Though he seems naturally pugnacious, he 
keeps this quality underneath with .admir- 
able self-restraint. He watches carefully 
the work done by his juniors, and is al- 
Ways prompt to render them assistance 
should the emergence of a novel legal point 
His plea as a public 
cing etapa is for justice, not for vengeance, 
ut his moderation in this case is perhaps 
more deadly than his ardor would be if he 
showed any signs of trying to convice the 
defendant by questionable legal methods. 
Dr. W. J. O’Sullivan, who has been spe- 
cially retained by the District Attorney for 
the Fleming trial on account of his famii- 
jiarity with the medical side of jurispru- 
dence, has a distinguished appearance and 
a somewhat boisterous manner. He is 
quick with suggestions tending to straighten 
out tangles presented in the medicai evi- 
dence of his side of the case, and often 
jumps over legal fences in his haste to res- 
cue his witnesses from the perils of cross- 
examination. The value of his assistance 
will be more easily appreciated during the 
remainder of the trial than it has been up 
to the present, as the chemists and path- 
ologists have not yet begun to run riot in 
the courtroom, each swearing by the God- 
dess of Science that what he says is true 
and what the opposing expert says is false. 

Charles W. Brooke, the senior counse] 
for the defense, is the Nestor among the 
lawyers engaged in the trial, perhaps by 
reason of natural gifts, and certainly by 
reason of thirty-eight years’ experience at 
the bar. If Mr. Brooke did not know very 
much thirty-eight years ago, he has gath- 
ered a great deal of knowledge by mere 
accretion since then. He is rather too 
fine and keen in his instinets to be an 
American replica of Anthony Trollope’s 
Mr. Chaffinbrass, but, like that eminent 
practitioner at the Old Bailey, his first 
canon of conduct in legal matters is that 
it is the duty of the counsel for the de- 
fense to secure an acquittal for his client. 
Mr. Brooke can craw! through a legal knot- 
hole with surprising agility for a man of 
his years and-figure. If there is no knot- 
hole within range of his ever-roving eyes, 
he will stand on his head and bore one to 
suit his convenience while counsel for the 
other side are debating the proposition of 
what was causing him to stand on his 
head. 

With all Mr. Brooke’s legal craft and his 
deftness in using it, he displays an old- 
fashioned courtesy in his relations with the 
Recorder, with counsel on the other side, 
and with his client that almost seems to 
be a lost heritage among the younger mem- 
bers of the bar. There is suavity and even 
courtliness in the manner in which “ your 
Honor” or “‘may it please your Honor” 
rolis off Mr. Brooke’s tongue whenever he 
addresses the Court. It is easily seen that 
this is not mere lip service with Mr. Brooke, 
but the ingrained habit of a lifetime, much 
of which was passed in the atmosphere of 
legal and forensic giants who felt they were 
honoring themselves and their profession 
by honuring the living embodiment of jus- 
tice in the courts of mankind. 

Mr. Brooke’s colleagues in the Fleming 
trial have thus far left the duty of raising 
legal issues before the Recorder and of 
cross-examining witnesses to him alone. 
But they follow all the details of the trial 
closely and are always ready to point out 


dence presented. 

If the members of the jury were able to 
hear all the testimony of the witnesses, 
they probably would resist better the 
temptation to yawn which every now and 
then irresistibly comes over them. Of the 
score of witnesses examined during the first 
four days of the Fleming trial, only a sin- 
gle one spoke clearly and distinctly enough 
always to be heard at the reporters’ tables. 
Many, if not a majority of them, could not 
by the six members of the 

sitting furthest from the witness chair. 
as a whole, the faces of the mem- 
bers of the 
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has as bad acoustics as any courtroom in 
the world, which is saying a great deal. 
It is'a large, gaunt room, avout sixty feet 
long, forty feet broad, and twenty-five feet 
high. The soynd of voices is deadened at 
the distance of a few feet. The splendid 
traditions of English beagpdoren any which 
require that courts of iaw, especially when 
engaged in the trial of criminal cases, 
should be open to the public, are virtually 
set aside by the bad construction of this 
courtroom, and the still more atrocious ar- 
rangement of the public officers in it. 

The Judge sits at a bench of moderate 
elevation. On his left is the jury box, and 
hetween the bench and the box is a chair 
for the witness. Under the witness’s nose 
sits the,official stenographer, the only per- 
son in the wh:le courtroom who always 
hears, or always professes to hear, what-the 
witness says. The District Attorney or his 
assistant sits on a plateau, a short distance 
from the Judge, and opposite the middle of 
the fury box. Where the jury box ends 
a railing runs entirely across the courtroom, 
dividing the prosecuting sheep from the de- 
fending goats, including the defendant in 
the latter category. Behind the defense 
are tables for the press reporters, and seats 
for witnesses and for the friends of the 
court atteudants and officers. 

Three-quarters of the way down the 
room is another railing across the floor, be- 
hind which the general public or friends of 
the court attendants, as the case may be, 
sit and stare ana strain their ears and hear 
nothing. 

There must be something in the walls of 
the court room which restrains even the 
desire to speak loud enough to be heard. 
A member of the District Attorney's staff, 
who was a witness in the trial, and who 
had only to say that he locked and unlocked 
a tin box, gave his evidence in so lo a 
cone of voice that it is doubtful if his 
own colleagues for the prosecution heard 
every word he said. A policeman who ~ 
caued upon to testify to an errand which 
he had done spoke as if he were in fear of 
instant decapitation. One doctor who was 
put on the stand mumbled his words in 
reply to Mr. Brooke’s cross-examination as 
if mumbling were a safeguard against legal 
pitfalls. The official stenographer, when 
asked to repeat a question which has not 
been heard by some of the counsel inter- 
ested in knowing what was said, speaks as 
though he were afraid that a moderately 
vigorous voice would burst his larynx. 
Even the.Recorder himself, whose tones 
are naturally distinct, drops his voice into 
inaudible soliloguies when he possibly sup- 
poses that he is banging it against the other 
end of the room. 

Thus the trial of Mrs. Fleming for the 
awful crime of matricide, with the horrible 
electric chair in the distance should her 
guilt be established, goes on. 








SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





Glazier’s Discovery Compared 
with That of Stanley. 


Capt. 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

Persons versed in geographical matters will 
remember the interesting idyllic narrative of Sir 
Samuel Baker, who, about the year 1861, ex- 
plored the Nile from its mouth to Lake Albert 
Nyanza. He was accompanied by his wife, and 
they were the only white members of the ex- 
pedition. 

Baker was an accomplished hunter, gifted with 
all the characteristics of body and mind neces- 
sary to fit him for such an exploration. Sick 
and wearied almost to helplessness, the brave 
pair at length reached the great reservoir of the 
Nile and imagined that the lake was the source 
of the river. But afterward, Henry M. Stanley 
came to another body of water of less size at a 
higher elevation, whose waters joined the Nile 
by flowing through Baker’s lake. Stahley’s pool 
was named Aibert Edward Nyanza Lake, and is 
now recognized as the proper source of the Nile. 

The object of the statements, suggested by the 
recent memoirs of Sir Samuel Baker, who died 
two years ago, is to call attention to the perfect 
similiarity of facts shown in the discoveries of 
the real sources of two of the great rivers of the 
world. For fifty years, previous to 1881, Lake 
Itasca was considered the source of the Mis- 
In 1832 Schoolcraft, an American ex- 
plorer, with a few Indian companions, reached 
this three-armed, picturesque sheet of water 
and deemed it the origin of America’s mighty 
river. Wearied and exhausted, as was Sir Sam- 
uel Baker, though not as much so, he hastily 
skirted its shores aNd returned to civilization, an- 
nouncing to the world what he honestly believed 
to be a fact. Subsequently Capt. Glazier, like 
Stanley, more fully explored the table lands. 
The result was that on July 22, 1881, Capt. Gla- 
lake whose waters 
thence down the 


sissippi. 


passed through Itasca and 
Mississippi. 

Aside from its shelving banks this further col- 
lection of water was fed by four rills, originat- 
ing near by. This beautiful lake of clear water, 
nearly round in shape, and nearly a mile in di- 
ameter, is evidently the true source of the Mis- 
sissippi. It was so regarded, and the members 
of the expedition, two white men and two In- 
dians, named it Lake Glazier in honor of their 
leader. The discovery was announced to the 
world, and all the details and facts concerning 
it and the headwater region have since been 
published. 

The instances of Stanley and Glazier are thus 
precisely analogous. In them may be discovered 
the all-comprehending principle of evolution, 
wherein events and facts are gradually unfolded 
by time, place, and circumstance amid the ex- 
ertions and opinions of individuals, who them- 
selves, wi{tingly or unwittingly, are so many 
links in the causative chain of genesis and de- 
velopment. It is often the case that many partial 
efforts in the line of invention and discovery are 
made before the capsheaf of complete knowledge 
crowns human wisdom. Stanley went further to 
find really what Baker imagined he had reached. 
In like manner Glazier advanced beyond the 
haltings of Pike and Schoolcraft to grasp in 
verity what they had only approached. Thus the 
true source of the Mississ:ppi has been determinei 
and it is interesting to note that the fact has 
an exact parallel in Equatorial Africa. 

A. MUNSELL. 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, May 22, 1896. 


FINDS FAULT WITH MAYOR STRONG. 





Correspondent Thinks He Should 


Stand in Support of Gov. Morton. 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

The writer is not a Republican, but he thinks 
there should be fair play and decent gratitude 
in politics as well as elsewhere. It does not look 
well for a Mayor who was elected as a reformer 
to promote the nomination of such a man as 
McKinley, to whom the people of said Mayor's 
city are overwhelmingly opposed, and not to seek 
to procure the nomination of a citizen: of his own 
town, (Gov. Morton,) who the Mayor himself 
says has stood firm always for good government. 
A fine ‘“‘reform’’ candidate McKinley will be! 
representing the very worst tendencies in politics 
and government. 

The small part of the Republican Party of New- 
York who call themselves ‘‘ anti-machine men,”’ 
and are proving their hatred of ** machine ’’ rule 
by supporting McKinley, the candidate of the 
Ohio ‘‘ machine’? run by Sherman, Foster, and 
Foraker—a far worse ‘‘ machine”’ than Platt’s— 
and a leader of the meanest ‘‘ machine’’ that 
ever ruled the United States Government—by 
such a course are making themselves utterly 
ridiculous. 

After forty years’ experience of public affairs, 
as between the Platt ‘‘ machine’’ and the Sher- 
man-Foraker-McKinley ‘‘machine’’ I say give 
us Platt’s every time. It has only local sins to 
answer for. But the Sherman-McKinley ‘* ma- 
chine ’’ is the one that made Republican rule at 
Washington a stench in the nostrils of honest 
men, and the one that caused its party to be so 
,tremendously repudiated by the country in 1890 
and 1892. It represents all that was worst in 
Republican misrule. Its return to power will be 
a National disaster. If we do have a Republic- 
an President, it should by no means be McKin- 
ley, but Morton. 

Mayor Strong does not appear well when he 
ascribes his election to Mr. Brookfield. The fact 
is, he owes it to Mr. Platt. Had the latter re- 
fused to join.in a union city ticket and thrown 
his influence for a straight Republican one, Mr. 
Strong would not have been elected. Had Mr. 
Platt consented to have a Democrat at the head 
of that ticket instead of insisting on a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Strong would not be Mayor. Had Mr. 
Platt given to the ticket a half-hearted support, 
or quietly encouraged his followers to scratch or 
neglect it, Mr. Strong would have failed of eléc- 
tion. Had Mr. Paltt demanded the nomination 
of some other man, Mr. Strong wogid not be 


Mayor. Had Mr. Platt traded votes*to a con- 
siderable extent, Mr. Strong would have been 
defeated. 


Had Mr. Platt done for me what he has for 
Mayor Strong, I should feel that common de- 
cency, fairness, and gratitude required. me to 
treat him at least as well as he had treated me— 
instead of ignoring his friendly aid, crediting it 
to others, and steadily thwarting and abusing 
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THE McKINLEY PROGRAMME IS TO 
RAISE NEARLY ALL RATES. 





If Elected President the Ohio Man 
Would Call Congress Together 
Immediately and Establish a Senle 
of High Protective Duties at the 
Earliest Posctble Moment—A Bill 
to be Agreed Upon Before the 
Date of the Inauguration, 


May 30.—If a Republican 
the 


WASHINGTON, 
President shall be elected this Fall, 
country will be treated to g renewal of 
tariff agitation and an almost continuou 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, 

It is generally admitted by Republican 


leaders in the Senate and House that, if 
elected President, Mr. McKinley will sum- 
mon Congress in extra session in April or 
May next with the view to a complete re- 
vision of the tariff. These Republicans re- 
gard early action on the tariff as of im- 
portance, in order to escape the fate which 
overwhelmed them in 1890, when the pas- 
sage of the McKinley bill one month br- 
fore the Congressional elections resulted in 
150 Demecratic majority in the next House. 

it is argued that McKinley could hardly 
defend himself against the charge of delay 
in removing the Democratic tariff from the 
statute bodks if he permitted Congress tuo 
wait until the time of the usual December 
meeting before attacking the subject. It 
is proposed, in order to secure prompt ac- 
tion, that the Republican members of the 

Ways and Means Committee shall begin 
next Winter, immediately after the Presi- 
dential election, to hold informal confer- 
ences and begin the framing of a bill. They 
can do this with comparative confidence that 
their work will have the approval of their 
successors on the committee in the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, because they will, with one 
or two exceptions, be their own successors, 

There are eleven Republican members of 
the present Ways and Means Committee 
and all but two or three are practically cer- 
tain of reselection. ‘Gen. Steele of Indiana 
has a somewhat close district, but he is 
popular with the soldiers and probably will 
be re-elected. Evans of Kentucky was an 
advocate of barring the courts to claimants 
under the alcohol rebate law, and this ad- 
vocacy of what his opponents regard as 
a discredit to the United States may carry 
him to defeat this Autumn. Probably nine 
of the present Republican members of the 
committee will be re-elected in any case, 
so that they, can proceed with confidence to 
map out the work for the committee in the 
next Congress. If they have a bill well ad- 
vanced when Congress adjourns March 4, 
they can give some formal hearings after 
the meeting of the special session and put 
the bill into the House in May. The meas- 
ure ought to pass the House before the end 
of June, and would then go to the Senaie 
Committee on Finance. j 

The Senate always proceeds deliberately 

in the considerauon of tariff bills, both in 
committee and on the floor, and it probably 
would be. September or October before the 
bill would be engrossed on the statute books, 
The Republicans might suffer in the State 
elections in consequence of the increased 
rates carried in the bill and the disturbance 
to business which its discussion wouid 
cause, but they count upon its beneficial 
effects to special interests to give them a 
victory in the Congressional elections, which 
come a year later. The law would ne» ‘ 
oeen in operation three years when the next 
Presidential election occurred and wouid 
have been submitted to a more complete 
test than either the McKinley law or the 
Gorman law. ; 
“The lines of the-new Tariff bill will be 
essentially protective. That goes without 
saying, as the meaning and result of the 
wave of protectionist feeling which is sweep- 
ing over the country. The Democrats say 
that there will be such a wrangle of special 
interests to secure favors and exorbitant 
rates that the enactment of the new law 
will sound the death knell of Republicanism 
and open in 1900 another era of prolonged 
Democratic ascendancy. The Republicans 
think otherwise. 

Prominent Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives declare that some of the manu- 
facturing schedules of the Gorman law will 
not be greatly advanced. The cotton sched- 
ule was detlared by Senator Aldrich, in de- 
bate, to be the most scientific in its con- 
struction of any cotton schedule ever en- 
acted. It has proved fully protective to the 
coarser goods and has not seriously injured 
American manufacturers of fine goods. The 
latter may, however, demand a slight in- 
crease on the highest grades and a substi- 
tution of specific duties for the blanket ad 
valorem clause which winds up the cloth 
schedule. Some changes are also likely to 
be sought on cotton yarns. The silk duties 
have always been ad valorem and were re- 
duced only about 5 per cent., taking the 
value of the goods as base line, by the 
Gorman law. The old r&es will probably be 
restored in the main, unless the agitation 
for a system of specific duties prevails over 
former precedents. 

The woolen schedule will probably cause 
the liveliest controversy among textiles. 
Some of the woolen manufacturers would 
be very well satisfied with the present ad 
valorem rates if they could add to them 
specific compensatory duties to offset the 
protection which will be given to raw wool. 
Other manufacturers, including Represent- 
ative Russell of Connecticut, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, declare 
that both the protective and compensatory 
duties should be specific. This question 
could be settled more easily than is likely 
to be the case if it were not for the friction 


which is likely to develop between the 
manufacturers and the wool growers. The 
woolen manufacturers are willing to ac- 


cord protection to wool in return for the 
support of the representatives of the wool- 
growing States for the protective system. 
The trouble will come over the amount of 
the protection to be accorded to wool. The 
wool growers were not put in a very happy 
frame of mind when the present Ways and 
Means Committee lest December refused 
a hearing to Judge “awrence of Ohio on 
behalf of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation in favor of higher duties on car- 
pet wool than those contained in the Mc- 
Kinley lew. 

They put themselves in better fighting 
trim than ever before by providing for a 
more compact and efficient organization in 
all the States and by arranging for the 
publication of a quarterly bulletin similar 
in its character to that issued by the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Judge Lawrence 
has persistently claimed that carpet wools 
were used for clothing purposes, and that 
a low rate on carpet wovls meant substan- 
tially throwing down the barriers to all 
kinds of foreign wools. 

The metal schedule of the present tariff 
was adjusted with the consent of the Penn- 
sylvania Senators, and probably will not 
be greatly advanced, if at all, under the 
McKinley. régime. Chemicals will be ad- 
vanced in many cases, and duties restored 
on certain products of agriculture. 

Closely in line with these predictions is the 

statement made on the authority of a close 
friend of Mr. McKinley, just from Canton. 
According to this man, it is the intention of 
McKinley, if elected President, to call an 
extra session of Con ss immediately upon 
his inauguration. he call, it is said, 
would be made the next day after his in- 
auguration and would specify that the 
purpose of the session was to consider the 
tariff. According to this, if McKinley should 
be elected, Congress would meet March 
15, 1897. 
Of course, all this is based on the suppo- 
sition that McKinley will be elected, and 
that there will be a Republican House. It 
is said to be Major McKinley’s idea that 
all the woes of the country come from 
the present tariff system, and that the im- 
mediate return to a protective tariff will 
bring relief. 





A Garden Party at Rideau Hall. 


From The Ottawa (Canada) Free Press. 

The graceful hospitality extended by their 
Excellencies to our American visitors has 
had a most beneficial effect on many of 
‘them who held erroneous opinions as 


to our, system of government. Although 
not a royal Court, the vice regal house 
ranks next to it, and its functions are 
similar. It was a surprise to many of 
those presef.t who held extreme views on 
the subject that such a reception should 
have been tendered to them. The expres- 
sion of opinion that the true spirit of 
democracy is exhibited in Canada better 
than in the States has been freely made, 
and ac son, as to ease of manner 


and real eS en the styles of 
visi 


































the two countries been largely in favor 
of Canada. The tors have been more 
than gene with the Rideau Hall episode, 
and ce oguntry may ane the Govestes. 
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Her Shingles Have a High Reputation, 
and She Has Made Money. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

Miss Clara M. Stimson of Houlton not 
only has the practical experience in making 
boards and planks and shingles, but she 
applies it, and there are few mills in Maine 
where the employes are scrutinized more 
carefully by the proprietor than at the 
busy, screaming mill at Masardis, Aroos- 
took County, Maine. 

Miss Stimson is a firm believer in the 
theory that any woman ought to do what 
she can do wel} and make money by doing. 
She is a sawmill owner from choice. 

‘* Now, I couldn’t make a living at dress- 
making,” said she, as we sat in her cozy 
Houlton library, the other day. “I know 
that.the hats I would trim wouldn’t have 
any sale, and as an artist I would have a 
struggle for bread and butter. But when 
we come to shingies and handling a crew 
of men, I may claim, without egotism, I 
trust, that I know my business. If I didn’t, 
I should have left the trade long ago.’’- 

Shinglemaking comes tc Miss Stimson 
as a natural heritasee. Her father was a 
lumber manufacturer. When he died, some 
years ago, his daughter took up the busi- 
ness where he left off, and since then she 
has handled that line along with other 
speculative operations with such energy 
and rare good judgment that she now is 
reckoned with the solid manufacturers of 
Aroostook. 

Her lumber and shingles have earned a 
reputation in the markets, but the plucky 
little woman found many discouragements 
at first. 

When she went away to Worcester, Mass., 
a few years ago, dealers, she says, seemed 
afraid of her. They couldn’t undefstand 
the situation. The idea of a woman operat- 
ing a shingle making establishment evident- 
ly inspired them with as much apprehen- 
sion as though she had come with a pro- 
posal to cut their hair and trim their whis- 
kers. But she had samples and she knew 
how to talk, plainly, directly, and eminent- 
ly businesslike. She said: ‘ No, you don’t 
know me, and I don’t know you, either. 
But you're buying shingles and I’m selling 
them. I back my shingles. I live in Houl- 
ton, Me., but I haven’t any references. 1 
won’t ask any one for references, and 1 
don’t think they amount to much. But 
my shingles are just what I say they are, 
and I warrant them to be so on the worc 
of a woman with a desire to develop. a 
business and make an honest dollar. Do 
you want to purchase?” 

The dealer to whom she talked looked at 
the alert woman from Houlton, Me., and 
said that he believed he did. He bought 
and has been a patron ever since. Her 
market now comes to her. Occasionaily 
she makes a trip to the big cities, when 
prices do not suit her, and she never fails 
to stir the dealers up to an appreciation of 
the quality of her goods. 

Only once has she ever been called upon 
to make a discount on a shipment of shin- 
gles. ‘ A firm wrote to say that a carload 
Wasn't up to the standard expected of the 
Stimson shingies. Now, the joke is that 
Miss Stimson bought that carload of an 
Aroostook man, who assured her that they 
were of a certain quality and equal to he: 
goods. She obliged him, of course, to make 
good the discount she had aliowed to the 
purchasers. 

Last Winter Miss Stimson went up over 
the new Ashland Railroad on the first ex- 
cursion train. She had heard of a mili 
privilege near Masardis, and, after looking 
ict over during a stroll on the ice, she pur- 
chased it. 

There are three islands at this point, and 
Miss Stimson has secured deeds of these 
and has leased shore privileges back toward 
Masardis for three-quarters of a _ mile. 
Large piers ‘have been buiit, and, with the 
aid of the islands, the most valuable 
“holding place”’ on the Aroostook River 
has been developed. As the cnief difticuity 
along the Aroostook has been the scarcity 
of holding places, Miss Stimson’s shrewd 
and farsighted purchase has excited the 
envy of other manufacturers. The privilege 
is situated below the junction of the St. 
Croix and Aroostook Rivers, and the timber 
lands on both streams are accessiple. Par- 
ties offered Miss Stimson a free privilege in 
the former river, but she preferred to pay 
for a really desirabie location. 

Her new mill will start up next week. 
Ever since last Winter she has had a crew 
at work erecting buildings and construct- 
ing piers. On all this work she has kept 
eareful oversight. All the machinery and 
supplies have also been purchased by her, 
after careful selection. 

For instance, the agent selling saws in- 
formed her that he could make no discount 
from the prices that he had submitted. 
“We are not allowed to do so,” he added, 
“by our coatract with the manufacturer.”’ 

“Well, I am sorry that is so,’’ rejoined 
Miss Stimson, ‘‘for I must trade with a 
man who can, and I have found such a 
person.”’ 

Then when the agent had given his word 
of honor not to reveal names, she exhibited 
to himn a letter in which prices were quot- 
ed by another firm below those he had 
asked for the same goods. 

“They ought to be reported,” said the 
ageni, with indignation, after studying the 
prices. ‘‘ However, as l’ve given my word 
to you, I cannot say anything about it. 
But I’H tell you what; I won’t be under- 
sold, and I'll let you have those saws just 
as cheap as the other fellows.”’ 

The various agents who have flocked in 
on her to sell mill supplies have in many 
instances attempted to take advantage of 
what they supposed was womanly inexperi- 
ence. Any man, woman, or child in the 
town of Houlton could have told them that 
never yet was Miss Stimson known to have 
been worsted in a trade. 

How do the men like to work for the 
“new woman,” if Miss Stimson will par- 
don the characterization? 

There are regularly five men around for 
every job that she has to offer. She in- 
sists on capability and honesty, but she 
pays well, is punctiliously honorable, and 
if the man is competent, the situation is 
his as long ag he behaves. 

“But I’m _ one who don’t believe that 
there’s no other man who can fill a partic- 
ular job,’’ said she. “ Let a man think you 
have that idea of him and he’ll soon be- 
coume incompetent. I take a new man and 
give him a good talking to at the start. I 
tell him our rules and serve strict notice 
that if he isn’t prepared to stick to them he 
may as well not hire with me. A man 
caught intoxicated is instantly discharged. 
’ll not have a man cut up in my mill by 
a drunken man’s carelessness. A man 
caught smoking anywhere on the mill 
premises is also instantly discharged. I 
have posted signs with my own hands and 
{ have distributed fire pails through the 
mill. If I find those pails moved from their 
placeg or employed for anything except 
fire purposes, I shall make an example of 
some one.” . 

Miss Stimson will saw about 8,000,000 
shingles this year and a large amount of 
long and short lumber. She will also buy 
quite extensively to fill contracts. She 
pays her men on the 15th of each month 
and makes special trips to Masardis for 
the purpose. Her order blanks are of her 
own design, not transferable, and a man 
receiving his money on one signs away all 
recourse for damages or injuries he may 
have suffered or claimed to suffer in the 
mi 


ll. 

Few business enterprises in Aroostook 
County are conducted more systematically 
than this mill, operated by a woman who, 
in spite of her continual active life among 
men as one of the business world, is yet 
very womanly. She can trade horses with 


pany man in Houlton who is proud of his 


shrewdness. yet she can talk on books and 
chat on wemanly topics with as much 
gusto as the matron of a household. Miss 
Stimsor lives in a handsome house on 
Calloran Street in company with her wid- 
owed mother. 





Pistol Practice in India. 


From The United Service Gazette. 

The importance of our army pistol being 
given more stopping power is well illus- 
trated by a case ailuded to by Col. Fosbery, 
which occurred in one of the actions fought 
during the Indian mutiny. An officer. who 
especially prided himself on his pistol shoot- 
ing, was attacked by a stalwart mutincer 
armed with a heavy sword. The officer, 
unfortunately for himself, carried a Colt’s 
navy pistol, which was of small bre, 
fired a sharp-pointed picket bullet of sixty 
to the pound, and a heavy charge of pow- 
der, its range being at least 600 yards. This 
he proceeded to empty into the Sepoy as 
he advanced, but, having done this, he 
waited just one second too long to see 
the effect of his shooting, and was clovy2n- 
to the teeth by his antagonist, who then 
-drop down and died beside him. Five out 
of the six bullets had struck the Sepo 


_elose together in the chest, and had all 
- “frough him and out at his back. 


ere was an accurate weapon used with 
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A UNIQUE AND LOFTY SOCIAL OR- 
GANIZATION, 





The New Transportction Club Has 


Chauticey M. Depew for Presi- 


dent, and Fine Quarters on the 
Top Flodér.of the Big Hotel Man- 
 hattan—An Attractive Haven for 
Railroad Magnates and Fricnds— 


Features of the Clubrooms. 


Soon after Chauncey M. Depew returns 
from his annual Summer trip to Europe he 
will be cailed upon to preside over the 
festivities attendant upon the opening of 
the Transportation Club, of which he is 


President. These festivities will probably 
occur some time in September, and they will 
be certain to enlist the interest of a large 
propertion of the distinguished railroad 
men in this country. 

The Transportation Club is the newest 
comer among the important social organi- 
zations of this city. In the language of 
its prospectus it was ‘“‘ organized primarily 
for the accommodation of persons connected 
with the railroad and other business in- 
terests gathered about the Grand Central 
Station, but its constitution has been 
framed upon the broad basis of admitting 
any congenial gentleman to membership.” 
This club will, altitudinally speaking, look 
down upon every other club in New-York. 
Its quarters are on the top floor of the 
new fourteen-story Hotel Manhattan, at 
Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue. 
That floor will be reached by an express 
elevator reserved for the exclusive use of 
club members and their friends. 

Much originality and taste are displayed in 
the arrangement, decoration, and furnish- 
ing of the clubrooms. The Colonial style 
is preserved, and some handsome effects in 
woodwork are produced by the use of 
mahogany, old oak, and birch. The contract 
for decorating and furnishing the rooms 
has been awarded to D. S, Hess & Co., and 
the cost will be about $12,000. Solid com- 
fort rather than extravagant display will 
characterize the equipment of these club- 
rooms, There will be a dining room 40 by 50 
feet in dimensions, a ladies’ room 18 by 26, 
a library 25 by 32, a smoking room 19 by 29, 
a reception room 18 by 19, a café and bill- 
iar room 18 by 38, a card room 18 by 26, 
and club kitchen, serving pantry, baths, &c. 

The managers of the Transportation Club 
have arranged with the Messrs. Hawk & 
Wetherbee, proprietors of the Hotel Man- 
hattan, to take full charge of the catering 
for the club. The hotel people will provide 
all of the crockery, glassware, table linen 
cutlery, and service, and they guarantee 
that all articles furnished, as well as the 
bill of fare, shall be of the highest grade 
while prices are to be kept to a moderate 
_ Scale. By this arrangement the new club 
will avoid the great expense of stocking a 
larder and a wine cellar, and will also be 
exempted from the responsibility and 


trouble of running a restaur . 
room, The Messrs. Hawk 7 oe a bar. 
vee pin sty ga managers of the club that 
L ; ew e so fine that ere long t] 
favorite motto of every railroad snagnate 
in the country will be. “ if you 7 
cood meal, go to the’ New-Yorl ig 
portation Club.” F en. Sale 

The constitution 
bership limit shall Be Boe enat the —— 
non-resident members. The act, 224, 200 
of resident members are $60. —— 
resident members $30, The memuoe int matt 
Will almost be reached before ‘the «Ap 
of the clubrooms, and the incor rege en 
dues will amount to nearly $24 000 6 eran 
num, which will be available for a a2 
agen 9 Pha club has taken a ten years’ 
ease oO ts lofty quarter. i 
a Pa 3 the. Arse year iad hak ao so 
‘ach o e nine ye ing. 
designed to make tilts chub ene oP 

ing pl ) e stop- 
ping piace for out-of-town railroad m 
who frequently come to New-York f 277 
day or two. One of the most attrasti e 
features of the new club is the provision 
for the entertainment of lady guests. There 
will be a separate entrance and parlor fi 
jay Sen ve _ a and the dining room 

et apart for t : 
a model of its sine heir special use will be 

The officers of 
are as follows:” the Transportation Club 

resident—Chaunhce M. y; 4 
President—E. V. W. Rosier Mercian 
John Carstensen; Treasurer—Alfred Skitt 

Managers—To serve three years: Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Edward V: W. Rossiter 
Charles F. Cox, Nathan Guilford, and Percy 
R, Todd; to serve two years: H. Walter 
Webb, James D. Loyng, William L. King- 
man, Thomas L. James, and Frederick W 
Schoonmaker; to serve one year: Edgar 
Van Etten, George H. Daniels, John Car- 
stensen, A!fred Skitt, and Ira A. Place 
Mr. Carstensen, the Controller of the New- 
York Central and West Shore Roads, be- 
sides being Secretary of the club, is at 
present Chairmen of the Committee on 
Rooms and Fixtures. 

Besides the names already mentioned, the 
membership of this club includes many dis- 
tinguished persons, railroad men and other- 
wise. Among them are Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, the head of the vast railroad system 
that bears his name; George J. Gould, Pres- 
ident of the Missouri Pacific, the Manhat- 
tan Railway, and the Western Union Tele- 
graph; S. H. H. Clark, President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad: Dr. H. Seward 
Webb, President of the Wagner Palace Car 
Company; Oscar G. Murray, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio; H. H. 
Vreeland, President of the Metropolitan 
Traction Company; ex-Postmaster General 
William F. Bissell, ex-Lieut. Gov. William 
F. Sheehan, Gen, Charles J. Langdon of 
Elmira, Melville E. Ingalls, President of 
the Big Four and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
systems; Horace J. Hayden, Second Vice 
President of the New-York Central; Edwin 
Hawley, Assistant Traffic Manager of the 
Southern Pacific; ex-Judge Ashbel Gréen, 
Henry Folger; President of the Thousand 
Tslands Steamboat Company; Thomas 
Eckert. Vice President of the Western 
Union Telegraph; D. W. Caldwell, President 
of the Lake Shore Railroad; S. R. Calla- 
way, President of the ‘‘ Nicke} Plate” Rail- 
road; John C. Yager, General Superintend- 
ent of the Wagner Palace Car Company; 
Charles P. Clark, President of the New- 
York,, New-Haven and Hartford Railroad; 
James G. Cannon, Vice President of the 
Fourth National Bank; James E. Childs, 
General Manager of the Ontario and West- 
ern Railroad; James J. Belden of Syra- 
cuse, John M. Toucey, General Manager 
of the New-York Central; William Buch- 
anan, Superintendent of Motive Power 
and Transportation of the New-York Cen- 
tral: Col. Walter Katte, Martin A. Knapp 
of Syracuse, Michael Rickard, State Rail- 
road Commissioner; J. Seaver Page, Ed- 
ward J. Richards, Dr. Frank A. Remington. 
Edwin D. Worcester. Frank J. Wolfe, and 
Horace G. Young, Vice President of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 





Playroom in a Soldiers’ Home. 


From The Boston Transcript. 

A recent elaborate plan for a soldiers’ 
home included a large “playroom.” This 
seems to indicate that the architect in the 
case thought that the veterans were in 
their second childhood. It would:be inter- 
esting to see with what sort of playthings 
he afterward provided the room. However, 
the idea was good enough, for the veterans 


at the homes, by all account. are much de- 
voted to checkers and other innocent 
games of that kind, and some of them play 


chess. The soldiers’ homes are very inter- 
esting places to visit. They are very far 
from the usual institutional feeling; the 


veterans, indeed, have a pleasant air of 
owning things, and criticise interestingly 
and sometimes ably the management of 


the hom@ the Government, the State, the 
police, and great numbers of other things, 
and no one begrudges them the privilege. 





Georgia’s Peach Crop. 


From The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

This year’s peach crop is now advanced 
sufficiently to énable a fairly reliable es- 
timate to be made as to both quality and 
quantity. The yield per acre will be little 
if any more than half that of last year, 


but the total quantity of fruit, by reason 
of young trees coming into bearing, will 
probably be within 15 or 20 per cent. of 
the great crop of 1895. Any loss in quantity 
will more than compamenies for by the 
higher quality. The tion of a system- 


















atic plan for handling the fruit will add 
largely to the profits of the grower, and it 
herefore safe to that Georgia 








FINANCIAL DIRECTORY. 








PANKS, 





Merchants’ National Bank 


GAP. AND SURPLUS $z.00u.u0, 42 Wall St. 





Chemical National 


270 Broadway, 
National Bank of Commerce 


CAP. AND SU28., $8,500,000. 
58 Liberty St and 35 Nassau St. 


Mercantile National Bank 


Cap and Surplus $1.900.000 191 Broadway. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
2 and 11 Nassau St, 


The Nassau Bank . 


Corner Beekman and Nassaa Streets, 


Fourth National 

















316 Nassau St, 





Central National 


201 Broadway. 





Chase National Bank 
i S83 Cedar St. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 


Capital, $1.500,000, Surplus, $1,115,000, 











TRUST COMPANIES, 


Continental Trust Company 
30 Broad St. 
ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
30 WILLIAM STREET. 

L. V. F. RANDOLPH. Pres. J. S. SUYDAM, Se’y. 
NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wuall Street, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPI.US. $1,000,000. 


Real Estate Trust Company of N. Y. 


interest paid on Deposits. 30 Nassxu St. 


The State Trust Co. 














36 Wall Street. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Brondwnay. 











BANKERS’ CARDS. 


HOLMES & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


61 Broadway, New-York. 
RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 
State. County and City Bonds, 
GRAIN AND COTTON, 


and all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston Ex- 
changes bought and sold for cash 
or carried on margin. 
Loans made on Railroad Stocks and Bonds, &c. 


J.S. BACHE &CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


47 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Members of the 
New-York and Chieugo Stock Ex- 
changes and Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
Orders executed in COTTON in New- 


York, New-Orleans «nd Liverpool, 




















FINANCIAL, 


LOW PRIGES— 
OOD PROSPECTS. 


The low prices of Stocks, Wheat, and,’ Provis- 
ions are a good basis of safety and offer an 
unusual opportunity to operators. 

The maintenance of the gold standard—the log- 
ical result of the present agitation—will make a 
clear coast for a repetition of the Bull markets of 
the Summer of 1895. 

Little courage is required to buy securities and 
commodities’ at current figures. Better markets 
are due and coming improvement should be dis- 
counted by liberal purchases 

Write or call for our ‘‘ 400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
illustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
preperties, including highest and lowest prices for 
a series of 10 to 30 yea-s of Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
and Cotton, and also the methods of buying and 
selling on margin. 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, 
ON, PROVISIONS, 








COoTT 
Bought and sold for cash on a margin of 8 to 
5 per cent. Commission 1-16. 


DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 


New-York National Bank references furnished. 
Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, most 
commodious offices, best brokerage service, 


HAIGHT & FREESE 


BANKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 


53 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
1,182 Broadway, next to Delmonico’s, near 26th St, 
OSTON OFFICE: 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES, 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates for 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY'S 


First, Second, and Third Preference 
Income Bonds, Deferred In- 
come Bonds, Stock, 
NEW-YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 

May 22, 1896. 

All holders of the above-described reorganiza- 
tion certificates are notified that the second in- 
stallment, viz.: 

$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, 

Third Preference Income Bonds. 

2.50 per share on Stock, 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income 
Bonds, being one-quarter of the entire assess- 
ment on such bonds ‘and stock deposited under 
the Plan, is hereby called for and is payable at 
either of our offices on JUNE 15, 1896, and 
all holders of ‘such bonds and stock are required 
to pay said installment on or before that date. 
Their reorganization certificates must be pre- 
sented at the time of making such paymént, so 
that same may be indorsed thereon. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New-York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
: Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Old Broad Street, London. 


Heidelbach, 
Ickelheimer & Co. 


Beg to announce their Removal to 
27 WILLIAM ST.., 


Cor. Exchange Place. 


The Bank of New-York 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
48 WALL 8ST. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ALL N.Y, CITY STREET RAILWAY 


AND _ OTHER INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


R, J. JACOBS Cv., 
41 NEW ST., NEW-YORK. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. Orders for 
stocks and bonds executed on commission. 


Second, and 




















BROWN BROTHERS & GO,, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS: 
CREDITS. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 





















Wane LY REPORT OF THE 
WELFTH WARD BANK 
on close of business on the 27th day of May, 





RESOURCES. ' 
Loans and discounts, less due from 

DEPOTS a. ohn ardent ec cei HECO a . $889,906.34 
Liability of Directors, as per sched- 

UlG, (AB: MAKESS). osc code cscctbess - 449,126.13 
Overdrafts, as per schedule..........- 3,024.66 
Due from trust companies, State and 

National banks, as per schedule.... 148,285.60 
Banking house and lot, as 

per schedule............. $228,378.87 
Other real estate, as pe 

er a ee 56,421.08 

—-———-—- 284,799.95 
Bonds and mortgages, as per sched- 

EES aaatith dete onde s ches stuhad caweee 51,600.00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule.... 4,680.00 
Specie, as per schedule.............. 13,803.87 
U. S. legal-tender notes and circu- 

lating notes of National banks..... 79,641.06 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the 

next day’s exchanges.. $59,925.35 
Other items carried as 
eash, as per schedule.. 4,945.82 
—~-- 64,871.17 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
CUPTOtie GEDGNSGS. . . so Mess skp cdueake 195.28 
$1,619,934.01 
5 LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash....... $200,000.00 
Ure: TUNG. cies ceednctctuetuava’ 100,000.00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

pe ee ae $36,019.84 

PE. ndeh yea aue es 391.01 

SRUGRONE So. Sc cavsdewes 4,866.94 

Linnie epsesaneronimia ey 41,277.78 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to 
GMODIE Foc enscncacees $1,083,502.94 
Demand certificates of 
BOOUINE 4c cane Oncces ae 25,864.02 

Certified checks........ 23,133.16 

Cashier’s checks out- 

WRIDG » shies cctcies 948.52 
————_—— 1,133,449.64 
Due trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule...... 50,000.00 
Due savings banks. .......ceseceeess 94,376.58 
Amount due not included under any 

of the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends........ qubeues oon 330.00 


$1,619,934.01 

State of New-York, County of New-York, ss.: 
EDWARD P. STEERS, President, and F. B. 
FRENCH, cashier, of the Twelfth Ward Bank, a 
bank located and doing business at cor. Lexington 
Ay. and 125th Street, in the City of New-York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in ail respects, a 
true statement of the condition of the said 
bank at the close of businegs on the 27th day of 
May, 1896; and they further say that the business 
of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law, (Chap. 689, Laws 
of 1892,) and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 27th day of May, 1896, as the 
day on which such report, shall be made; that 
deponents’ knowledge of the eorrectness of the 
foregoing report is derived from a constant fa- 
miliarity with an inspection of the affairs of said 
corporation, and that said report and schedules 
were prepared under deponents’ personal super 
vision E JD. P. STEERS, President, ' 

F. B. FRENCH, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both de- 

ponents, the 29th day of May, 1896, before me, 

THOS. CRAWFORD, (80.) 


Notary Public N. Y¥. Co. 


Memphis & Charleston 
Railroad Company 


First and Second Mtge. Extended 7°/o Bonds. 
Second Mortgage Extended 7 °/o Bonds. 
Tennessee Lien 7 °/o Bonds. 

Seven Per Cent. Consols. 

General Mortgage 6 °/o Bonds. 
Certificates of the Guaranty Trust Company, 


of New-York, issued on the deposit of either 
of the several classes of bonds above naméd,: 
under an agreement with a committee, com- 
posed of Adrian Iselin, Jr., and others, 


Capital Stock. 





° 


The time for the holders of the above securities; 
to deposit their securities or assent to the Plan’ 
and Agreement formulated by the undersigned, 
dated APRIL 27, 1896, is hereby extended to the 
first day of June, 1896, after which date no secur-| 
ities will be received on deposit nor assents to the’ 
Plan and Agreement accepted, except upon the; 
payments of such penalties as the Committees 
may then impose. Copies of the Plan a 
Agreement (which is purely in the interest of | 
the security-hclders) may be obtained from thé) 
Central Trust Company, the Depositary, or from. 
the undersigned. 





Dated New-York, May 20, 1896. Tee 
SIMON BORG, eo ae 
J. KENNEDY TOD, |j/ 
ALBERT S. ROE, 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, 


Committee 
{ 


’ 


J. J. MeCOMB, | 
JAMES A. BLAIR, | 
H. E. GARTH, 


LEOPOLD WALLAC 
PATRICK CALHOUR. } Counsel to the Commitie¢ 


E. W. WILSON & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
40-42 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 
BUY AND SELL 


Standard Oil Co., 

Wagner Palace Car Co., 

Union Typewriter Co., 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 

N. Y. and East River Gas Oo., 
Standard Gas Co., 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 

N. Y. and N. J. Telephone Co. . 


Consolidated 
Fireworks Co.'s Stock) 


DEALT IN BY 


TOBEY & KIRE, 


NO. 8 BROAD ST. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1.269 Brondway. 82d Street. . 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to9 P. M. 














MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS, 








THN FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
16, 18, 20, and 22 William Street, New-York. 
The annual election for nine Directors of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company will be held 
at the office of the Company on Tuesday, the 9th 
day of June, 1896. The polls will be open from 
12 o’clock M. to 1 o’clock P. M. 
EDWIN S. MARSTON, Secretary. 
New-York, May 29, 1896. 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
New-York, May 29th, 1896. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held ‘at the Bank, Avenue D, corner 10th 
Street, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10TH, 1896. 


Poll open from 1 to 2 P. M. 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier. 








ieee ope 


DIVIDENDS, 


—~ 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RY. CO. 

45 Wall Sct., New-York, May 20, i806. 
The coupons of the FIRST MORTCAGE BONDS 
of the Missouri, Kansas ind Texas Kuilway Com- 
pany, maturing June 1, 1896, will be paid upon 
presentation at the office of the company, 45 

Wall St., New-York, on and after that date. 
Cc. G. HEDGE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RY. CO. 
45 Wall St., New-York, May 29th, 1896. 
The coupons of the Tebo and Neosho Railway 
Co., maturing June Ist, 1896, will be paid upon 
presentation at the office of this Company, 45 
Wall St., on and after that date. 
G. HEDGE, Sect. and Treas. 
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POO ONS re eo mee att ot 


es 


It is a far cry from New-York to Mos- 
cow, but society interest has been largely 
centred in the Russian city during the past 
week, and particularly in the presence, at 
the 
the coronation of the Czar, of many Amer- 


wonderful ceremonies connected with 


icans. were Minister and Mrs. 
Breckinridge, Gen. and Mrs. McCook, and 
Mr. Creighton Webb, and the other official 


Not only 


representatives of the United States prom- 
but 
these were witnessed also by at least a 
hundred 


among whom were many New-Yorkers, in- 


inent figures at all the ceremonies, 


other well-known Americans, 


cluding Mr. and Mrs. John J. McCook, Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, Miss Virginia Fair, and 
others. The naval officers and attachés 
who went on also to represent this coun-, 
try, wore, of course, their full uniforms, 
but at the official reception of the United 
States representatives with those of other 
nations, the only persons who wore other 
than conventional afternoon or evening 
suits were Gen. MeCook and Mr. Creighton 
Webb, who, the cable states, ‘‘ was attired 
in black satin knee breeches and silk stock- 
ings.”” The fatigue of the long journey 
from London or Paris to Moscow and the 
difficulty in procuring accommodations 
there deterred many of the fashionable 
WNew-Yorkers who are now abroad, and who 
had purposed attending the coronation, from 
doing so. It in the clubs that there 
need have been no fear on the part of these 
New-Yorkers bof not obtaining a resting 
piace during the day parades at least, for 
even if all the rooms and windows in the 
hotels were taken, they could have sat on 
the “ steppes.” 


is said 


* * 


The moves Onward rather slowly to 
the 
that portion of ti 


York, who have 


year 
least 
New- 


had another comparatively 


membe 


world, or at 


still in 


rs of the gay 


em Who are 





dull week St, varied only by an in- 


hospital 


just | 
on a- floating 
moored in the North River on Mon- 
afternoon last, a ferryboat », which 
candidly confessed, was some- 
i night; a 
which was 
after- 
beautiful and 
enjoyabie dance to signalize the opening 
of the new Ardsley Casino, on Friday even- 
ing, and the various outings for which yes- 
terdcday’s The 


ladies w! 


-eption 
bares 
day rete 
it must be 
thing 
musical .tea at 
marred by the rain, 
noon, and 


of a fiasco, on Tuesday 
Claremont, 
on Thursday 


lastly a really 


holiday gave opportunity. 
ho had purposed holding a sort of 
Hospital 
finding 
town, very wisely 


the St. John’s barge this 


who, almost every one 


3 out of abandoned the 
éa, and simply asked a number of 
to meet them on Mc 
She same 
and judgment. I 
had 
and guests were 
the acc dations 
caring for sick children on 
ing the coming 
projected and hed 
féte in aid of 
Jersey City charity, 
on Tuesday night, 
their sisters of St. John’s 
spite the energetic efforts of Mrs. 
der in Hoboken and Mrs. Sturgis and one 
or two other of the patronesses in New- 
York, the affair was distinctly a disappoint- 
ing one, and New-York society was repre- 
sented chiefly by its absence. Scarcely thir- 
ty New-Yorkers boarded the fast ferryboat 
Hamburg at the foot of West Fourteenth 
Street at the appointed hour on Tuesday 
evening. They found the boat quite com- 
fortably filled with Jerseyites, a good floor 
for dancing in one of the cabins, a delight- 
fvl orchestra, and every arrangement for 
their convenience and comfoft, but the Jer- 
seyites did not know the New-Yorlkers, and 
with an exception here and there, the New- 
Yorkers in turn did not know the Jersey- 
ites, the two elements did not mingle, and 
there was consequently an entire lack of 
‘iife and gayety to the affair. There was 
some perfunctory dancing before supper, 
but none afterward, notwithstanding the 
published reports that Mr. Alexander Had- 
Gen led a cotillion. The few New-York 
clubmen on board had looked forward hope- 
fully to supper, but when they found the 
only liquid refreshment possible to be 
procured was ginger ale and lemonade, 
they resigned themselves entirely to a de- 
spair which had been slowly growing on 
them during the evening, and contemplat- 
ed with unfathomable gloom the misty 
river lit by the pale moon. The boat fort- 
unately only went as far up the river as 
Yonkers, and landed: her Jersey passengers 
at Hoboken by 12:15 o’clock, and the New- 
Yorkers by 12:30 o’clock. Of the long list 
of patronesses only three—Mrs. Alexander, 
Mrs. Sturgis, and one other—were visible. 
+, 

The comparative failure from the stand- 
point of entertainment of this novel idea is 
in no sense a reflection upon the ladies who 
projected it, but is simply conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact that conditions have en- 
tirely changed in New-York society during 
the last five years, and that the city is dead 
socially nowadays after May 1. The small 
attendance at the Morris Park races, which, 
small as it was in the first days of the 
meeting, has been growing beautifully less 
ever since, is added evidence of this fact, 
and until there is another swing of the 
pendulum and the leaders and members of 
Wew-York society tire of the now preva- 
lent custom of going abroad or leaving 
town immediately after Easter, intending 
hostesses or projectors of entertainment had 
better think twice before they expend en- 
ergy and effort to secure attendance, at 
functions when people are not here to at- 
tend. 


friends 
nday afternoon last on 
barge, showed good foresight 
s0th they and their friends 
afternoon, and both 
interested in inspe 
the facilities 
the 


hosts 
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for 
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The wedding of Major John E. Mallory, 
United States Army, and Miss Jeanne Turn- 
ure, which took place at the residence of 
Mr. Lawrence Turnure, the bride’s father, 
on Wednesday noon, was one of those de- 
lightful little quiet ceremonies which are 
all the more effective from their simplicity, 
the quiet richness of home surroundings, 
and the presence of a few people only. Miss 
Turnure made a remarkably handsome 
bride, as might have been surmised from 
her fine figure and handsome features, and 
her gown, which was completely covered by 
the rarest of lace, has been raved about 
ever since by the few women who were 
present. Scarcely twenty-five, including the 
relatives on both sides, were present at the 
ceremony and at the wedding breakfast 
which followed. This marriage of Major 
Mallory and Miss Turnure is called a fin- 
 de-siécle romance, for it has surprised the 

friends of both. Major Mallory is many 


i a 





years older than his bride and is a widower, 


with two grown-up children. It was not 
thought he would marry again, and Miss 
Turnure’s friends had not dreamed of the 
por sibility of her marriage to any one save 
so..e titled foreigner or Englishman of po- 
sitio and wealth. There is evidently some 
romance still left in New-York society, and 
among even the people to whom it is ‘sel- 
dom attributed. Miss Turnure went South 
in February with Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
and while in Florida she met the gallant 
Major. The combination of Spring sun- 
shine, the sub-tropical moon, and, who 
knows what besides, was too much for 
both, so they were married and have given 
New-York society an object lesson to in- 
validate its cynicism of these latter days. 
Mr. Grannis and Miss Smith’s wedding at 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, which also 
took place on Wednesday, was as pretty a 
country affair as could well be imagined. 
The day was beautiful, and the limited 
number of guests enjoyed every moment 
of the outing for which the wedding gave 
an opportunity. There is already much 
planning for frort seats at the wedding to- 
morrow at St. Francis Xavier’s Church of 
Prince Radzivill and Miss Milmo, which, 
from all accounts, will be one of the most 
gorgeous church spectacles imaginable, and 
which will beattended with every detail 
that wealth can provide. The music alone 
will attract an enormous throng. The 
Prince kas given very tastetul and beautiful 
scarfpins to his best man and ushers, There 
are no additions to be made this morning 
to the long list of weddings to be celebrated 
this month. Mr. Pooler and Miss Paddock’s 
wedding on Tuesday at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, as has been stated, will be 
a@ small and quiet affair, as will also be 
that of Mr, Bertram Lyon and Miss Emily 
Vyse, which will take place at New-Bright- 
on, 8S. L., also on Tuesday. The engagement 
is announced of Mr. Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., 
of this city and Miss Harriet Weld Corning, 
only daughter of Mr. Erastus Corning of 
Albany. Mr. Peckham is a son of Chief 
Justice Peckham of the Supreme Court. 
*,* 

Many of the cottagers who are to spend 
the coming Summer at Newport have vis- 
ited the place within the last week to in- 
spect their houses and arrange for their 
being put in order. There have been no 
changes in the list of cottage owners since 
last Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie 
will not go to Newport until late in July. 
They are receiving congratulations on the 
birth few days ago of a son and heir. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coleman Williams are also 
being congratulated on the birth of a 
daughter. 

2° 

Late letters from Europe tell of consider- 
able gayety among the Americans in Lon- 
don and Paris. A most amusing account 
comes from Paris of a dinner recently 
given there by.Mrs. J. C. Ayer, at which 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Belmont, 
Mrs. William Astor, the Duchess of Man- 
chester, Mrs. Arthur Paget, Christine Nils- 
son, the Baron and Baroness de Selliere, 
the Count and Countess de Castelane, ‘Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe, and Miss Bessie Marbury— 
truly a remarkable company. It is re- 
ported that Mme. Melba, who is also said 
to have been present, sang as a selection 
‘“‘Les Anges Pleurent,”’ and a bright writer, 
commenting on the occasion, says rather 
wittily ‘that he ‘“‘ thinks the angels. would 
have wept to have seen such a gathering 
under one roof.’”’ Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
who has been quite ill with a severe at- 
tack of grip in Paris, is expected home this 
week. She did not return with Mr. Astor 
a fortnight ago. Mrs. William Astor may 
not return until late in June, and will then 
go directly to Newport. 


There have been some few quiet dinners 


* of late among the society people who are 


Haliburton Fay gave 
evening, at which were 
Miss Louise McAl- 
Miss Marie 


still in town. Mr. 
on Thursday 
present among others 
lister, Miss Daisy Pierson, 
Churchill, and Messrs. Eugene Lewis and 
Louis Keller. Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Tams, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. K. Duer, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Sloane are stil] in town, and 
dine very frequently at the Waldorf. 
-_* 

The purchase by Miss Susie Day of the 
tramp steamer Seythian, which she has 
transformed as far as possible into a yacht, 
has been followed by her election as a flag 
member of the New-York Yacht Club. 


There are now five women who are flag 
members of this leading club—Mrs. Carne- 
gie, Miss Breese, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Fell, and 
Miss Day. 


one 


+,* 

The wedding of Miss Ruby. Patterson and 
Dr. James P. Cleaver will take place at the 
home of the bride, at 151 West Seventy- 
third Street, on the evening of. June 10. 
Owing to the illness of Mrs. Patterson, and 
her family being in mourning, only imme- 
diate relatives of the bride and bridegroom 
will be present. The bride will have for 
maid of honor her little sister, Miss Ethel 
Patterson. Miss Viola Patterson, the bride’s 
other jsister, and Miss Alice Keatinge will 
act as bridesmaids. Dr. Cleaver will be at- 
tended by Dr. Robert Knight of Philadel- 
phia as best man. Alexander Maxwell, a 
cousin of the bride, and Dr. H. Hazen, will 
be the ushers. The bride and bridegroom 
will make their home in Austin, Texas. 





LAKEWOOD SEASON CLOSED. 


One of the Most Successful Socially 
in tts History. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., May 30.—Monday, the 
ist of June, will sound the final note in 
the Lakewod season, which has been pre- 
eminently a satisfactory one to the corpor- 
ations owning the large hotels ang a brill- 
iant one socially. 

The meetings of the stockholders of the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines and the Laurel House 
were held Wednesday at the Laurel House. 
The following Directors of the Forest Hotel 
Company, owners of the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines,, were elected: Charles H. Kimball, 
Francis P, Freemanj Albert M. Bradshaw, 
Samuel D, Davis, and Samuel S. Beard. The 
Directors then held a meeting and elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President—C. H. Kimball; Vice President— 
Samuel 8S. Beard; Treasurer—F. P. Free- 
man; Secretary—A. M. Bradshaw. At the 
meeting of the stockholders of the Lake- 
wood Hotel and Land Association, owners 
of the Laurel House and of thousands of 
acres of pine land, held at that hotel the 
same day, Charles H. Kimball, A. M. 
Bradshaw, C. P. Rogers, F. P, Freeman 
J. C. Westervelt, J. S. Suydam, and 8. D’ 
Davis were elected Directors. 

The manager of the Laurel House has 
arranged for a number of improvements to 
be made before the opening of another sea- 
son. The most important is the changing 
of the main office and entrance to present 
a more imposing appearance of enlarge- 
ment, light, and a wide stairway from an 
attractive port-cochére to be built further 
to the north than the.present one. The cot- 
tage connected with the house is to be re- 
modeled for the better comfort of families 

Cottagers to leave this week include Miss 
Allervand the Misses King, who left their 
Madison Avenue cottage Wednesday, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Johns, who left 
their Forest Avenue cottage Thursday. 
Later Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Lynch will go 
to Narragansett Pier, where they have 
taken a cottage for the Summer. The Rey. 
and Mrs, D. L: Schwartz will go to Sea- 
i for July and later to Cherry Valley, 


Among the arrivals at the Laur 
for the last week were Prof. rh tery 
Strong of Columbia College, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore F. Vail, Edward T. Willson, L. 
Vv. Brewster, Charles H. Smith, D.’ R. 
Reed, O. W. Clare, W. 8. Wallace, G. Blu- 
menfeld, H. R. ill, and_E. Foulton of 
New-York; Clinton Clark, J. Ba Kirk- 
atrick, E. H. eames, D. K. Hoffman, S. 

. MeGann, Ralph . Booth, Jr., Frank 
L. Janeway, second, of New-Brunswick, John 


ton, iy r 


Y. 
Ga. 





S. Gleason of ford, N. Y.; 
ker of Ehilade Phia, T. H. iiehiberger of 
y, ©. A, mp- 
; and Mrs. Daniel A. | ' 
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Boon Willia Kreamer of Bellport, 
= illiam Net renilin of Pittsburg, 


ARRIVALS AT LONG BRANCH, 





The Season Opening Early—Many 
Summer Residents in Their Cottages. 


LonG Brancu, N. J., May 30.—It has been 
many years since the last week in May has 
shown a record of so many incoming cot- 
tagers to this resort as the past one. This 
year the Ocean Driveway presents itself in 
magnificent condition, and it is all that the 
lovers of good driving cari ask for. The 
outlook for the Summer is that the cyclists 
will play a very prominent part on Ocean 
Avenue, taking, to a large extent, the place 
of the horses and carriages. Besides the 
Ocean Driveway, there is still another at- 
traction in over three miles* of asphalt 
streets. 

Thpse who arrived during the week includ- 
ed Robert Maclay, President of the New- 
York Board of Education, who will summer 
at the Kinney cottage, corner of Lincoln 
and Ocean Avenues, Elberonm. Mrs. M. 
Bruhl, who is a regular Summer cottager 
here, has taken Blumenthal cottage, at El- 
beron, again. Dr. Catnach, a New-Yorker, 
is residing on West End Avenue, in the 
cottage formerly occupied by him. 

Senator Smith of Newark, with his fam- 


ily, moved into the large and handsome 
Phil Daly cottage to-day, on Chelsea Ave- 
nue, that was formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Langtry. 

G. L. Kitching of Brooklyn took posses- 
sion of one of the Woolley cottages, on Bath 
Avenue, yesterday. 

John A. McCall, President of the New- 
York Life Insurance Company, moved into 
his cottage on Monday last. 

Uriah Herman of the Iron Pier Company 
— occupying the McCullagh cottage, at El- 

eron, 

City Chamberlain J. J..O’Donohue of New- 
York is here for the season again, and is 
occupying the A. J.. Drexel cottage, on 
Ocean Avenue, West End. 

Simon Wolf and family are in possession 
of Meyer cottage No. 3, Ocean Avenue. 

J. Phillips is in Barbour cottage No. 4, 
at Elberon., 

I. Rosenwald has moved into the Green 
cottage, on Green Avenue, West End. 

Ernest Thallman of New-York is occupy- 
ing his cottage at Bath and Third Avenues. 

Richard Deeves, who has had a handsome 
cottage erected at Norwood and Cedar Ave- 
nues during the Winter, has taken posses- 
sion of it. Phe. 

Mrs. L. H. Hahlo of New-York, who has 
had the Tower cottage on Ocean Avenue 
for several years, is residing in it again 
this season. 

Daniel Guggenheim has moved into Green 
cottage, on Cedar Avenue, during the week. 

Many cottagers arrived at Monmouth 
Beach during the week, among them G. 
W. Vanderhoof, A. R: Symington, and L. 
Cc. Weir at. the Club House Circle; Dr. 
Humphrey, J. C. Fargo, Isaac S. Platt, G. 
R. McKesson, J. W. Hardenburg, A. Wil- 
son, and G. Hendricks, al of New-York, 
and F. S. Douglass of Newark. 

V. Wenry Rothschild of New-York has 
moved into his new cottage, on Norwood 
Avenue. 

A. J. Rutter and L. Arnheim, both of 
New-York, took possession of their Elberon 
cottages on Monday. 

Thomas Kelley of New-York is domiciled 
in the Cottentin cottage, on Ocean Ave- 
nue, for the Summer. 

Maurice Wormser, M. Rothschild, I. Bos- 
kowitz, and M. Frankenheimer, are in pos- 
session of the four Sternberger cottages. 

M. Limberger of New-York has taken 
the Decker cottage, on Park Avenue, El- 
beron, for the season. 

L. H. Vonhaus and William Kellar, both 
of aatestenaae, are late arrivals at West 
End. 

George R. Blanchard of New-York took 
possession of his handsome brick mansion 
Thursday. 

Arthur Hearn is having an addition put to 
his Bath Avenue residence before moving 
into it for the season. 

Actor Matt Snyder of New-York has taken 
the Cook cottage, on Liberty Street, again 
for this season. 

Jerry T. Smith has taken possession of 
his Port-au-Peck cottage. 

J. Anderson of California arrived at the 
Joseph cottage, on Ocean Avenue, Wednes- 
day, bringing with him two Japanese as 
his servants. 

Mrs. Maas of New-York took possession 
of her Summer residence, at Cottage Place, 
on Wednesday. 

Mrs. A. J. Solomon of New-York moved 
into the Herman Villa during the week. 

W. Curtis Otterson will spend his Sum- 
mer at West End. 

Mrs. Andrew Gilsey is living In her North 
Long Branch cottage. 

J. Vogel, with his, family, has taken his 
cottage, at 7 Cedar Avenue, for the Summer, 

The doors of the Howland House will be 
thrown open to its friends and the public 
for the season on June 15. Mr. Sprague has 
made many improvements during’ the 
Spring. The parlor and music room have 
been greatiy enlarged and newly decorated. 
The whole house is now being thoroughly 
overhauled, and when the work is finished 
it will present a very cozy, home-like ap- 
pearance. Situated on a high bluff and sur- 
rounded by beautiful lawns and fountains, 
it gives a fine view of the ocean and the 
beach. The Ocean Driveway in front and 
plenty of fine roads give ample opportunity 
for riding. The facilities for bathing are 
perfect, with no danger from undercur- 
rents. e fishing grounds are well and 
favorably ‘known. Landlord D. J. Sprague, 
who ean now be addressed at either 45 
Broadway, Room 32, or at the Howland 
House, Long Branch, has already booked 
many guests, and applications for rooms 
are coming in in a way which promises a 
prosperous season. 





ATLANTIC CITY FAST FILLING. 


The Summer Season Fairly Begun at 
This Popular Resort. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 30.—This 
week’s arrivals here have exceeded by far 
in numbers those of any other week since 
Easter. The real Summer season has be- 
gun in earnest and everything in the way 
of accommodation and amusement in At- 
lantic City was fully prepared for the 
anticipated influx. Nothing is lacking to 
complete the charm or “indicate that the 
Summer season is on in striking force, for 
the hotels are comfortably filled, few cot- 
tages remain vacant, the amusement pur- 
veyors are out in force, and the weather is 
sufficiently moderate to be enticing ta 
the surf bather and to allow. a hearty in- 
dulgence in any and all of the outdoor 
pleasures and pastimes, As a mark of the 
large influx of visitors and an indication 
that the Summer season is at hand both 
the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads 
have inaugurated their Summer. schedule, 
which gives to Atlantic City a service of 
ten express trains on each road each way 
daily. 

The final stage of construction of At- 
lantic City’s new steel Esplanade .was 
reached last Monday, when the first nail 
in the flooring was officially driven by 
Councilman S. B. Rose, and in a short 
time the greater portion of this great 
ocean promenade will be in a condition for 
use, and its entire completion is meas- 
ably within sight. Some difficulty has been 
encountered in the progress of the work, 
owing to the fact that at a high tide the 
breakers reached the proposed line of the 
walk, and interfered with the movements 
of the workmen; however, this difficulty 
has been overcome by ingeniously devised 
tactics, and the work has so far progressec 
that it will, without doubt, be completed 
oy the first day of July. It is proposed 
by the City Council and officials, and the 
citizens in general, to celebrate the openings 
in a suitable manner on July 4. A com- 
mittee has been formed to arrange for 
this event, and fre Seeprraas promises 
to be worthy of the project. 

That the Atlantic Comity Board of Free- 
holders has practically decided to con- 
struct an ideal driveway from Atlantic City 
to the western limit of the county has de- 
lighted the hearts of the visiting and local 
cyclers as well as the owners of driving 
horses. From this point on to Philadelphia 
the initiative has already been taken, and 
as a result a fine stone road will be con- 
structed. When completed this means that 
a most delightful route will be open for a 
spin to the seashore, and it will be possible 
to leave Philadelphia ony, in the morning 
and arrive at Atlantic City in time for 
luncheon. The new road will be feet 
wide, with a vel footway 14 feet wide, 
laid and roll to a depth of 6 inches on 
the side, and with a 12-inch crown. 

Somewhat earlier than has been the rule 
in past seasons, the Municipal Life Guards 
will go on duty in the course of about a 
week or ten days. The force of the coming 
season will be as large as last year, and 
will be distributed at practically the e 

nts as then oc Aside from their 

ifeboats, they will be equipped with the 

latest appliances the rescue and re- 
suscitation of those in paneer. 

bered among the notable nenpngent 

to be established here during 
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do to the public ‘about June 15. The 
ening, 


ga which consists of 
miniature lakes, hills, and forests, to- 
gether with tons of plants and flowers and 
curiosities from Japan are features un- 
like anything ever pjresented here before. 
The inhabitants of the colony number in 
all about forty Jananese men and women 
and a band of thirty pieces. The entire 
place, with its improvements, has cost up- 
ward of $50,000, all of which is capital fur- 
nish by wealthy natives of Japan. 

Here are some of the recent arrivals: 

At the Albermarle—Mrs. H. Burton, C. M. 
Jacobs, J. H, Woodward, and T, McCoy. 

At the Hotel Berkeley—O. E. Short, N. B. 
Clark, Mrs. H. G. Field,*S. J. Beckman, S. L. 
Ackerma I. M. Mooyer, Mrs. W. Smith, 
and Miss; Smith. 

At the Chalfonte—Dr. R. Denniston and W. 
Bettle. 

At the Hotel St. Denis—J. J. Albertson, A. 
S. Malcomson, Miss B. Hutchinson, Miss M.-S. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. M. old, J. Hunder- 
son, B. F. Eberts, C. A. Faulkin, F. EB. Tilke, 
Gen. Postley; Dr. T. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Falconer, Miss E. Falconer, Miss L. Falconer, 
and E. H. Hutchinson. . 

At Haddon Hall—W. B. Herrick, A. M. Lowe, 
F. J. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs, S. S. Ward, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. S. Macober, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Yates, A. J. Polack, Mrs. J. R. Reed, Miss 
Reed, Mr. and Mrs, G. L. Davol, C. D. Davol, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Duryee, Mrs. O. Hendric- 
son, A. C. Hagedorn, 8S. F. Washburn, L. F. 
Washburn, P. B. Morrison, A. F. Holly, R. W. 
Skinner, C. D, DuBois, Miss M, B. Marshall, 
. H. Cook, Mr. .and Mrs. L. Haase, Miss I. 
B. Cooper, M. B. Martin, Mrs. J. Cary, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. H. Kuhl, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Green, 
Miss Green, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Reed, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M Bowly, W B Kipp, D’ J. Gue, M. A. 
Ensign, C. H. Jones, Mf. and Mrs. C. R. 
Turner, and Mr. and Mrs. W. Clifford. 

At the Hotel Islesworth—Mr. and Mrs. Kratz- 
enstein, Mrs. M. Drummond, R. T. Armstrong, 
Miss A. Armstrong, A. Fries, and Mr. and Mrs, 
H. Gledhill. 

At Kuehnle’s Hotel—A. J. Corn, W. Wolff, M. 
Sackman, F. A. Feurm, W. F. Coley, A. H. 
Saunders, 7. Foster, W. H. Dennam, W. 5. 
Shields, R. C. McCoy, G. A. Fitch, H.: Linaka, 
A. J. Brittain, E. B. Shoemaker, L. Walter, C. 
H. Joyce, J. Jacoby, F. R. Tindell, J. A. Hance, 
O. S. Thayer, C. A. Allen, R. C. Heggie, and C. 
H. Brown. 

At Kenilworth Inn—Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Dun- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. P. 8S. M. George, I. New- 
burger, H. Lyman, E. R. Fuller,’ Miss G. C. 
Stober, F. W. Tossit, Miss B. Wilson, and Miss 
Seaman. 

At the Koopman—Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Hamburger, 
M. Nerk, M. A. Myers, Charies Kahn, Mr. and 
Mrs. JL. M. Younkers, R, F. Younkers, and B. 
Herman. 

At the Hotel Luray—C. D. Cahoun, Mr, and 
Mrs. W. Parry, Mrs. J. H. Marshall, Mrs. F. D. 
Cahoun, and W. C. Gerring. 
At the Seaside House—Mr. 
Stevens, R. D. King, Mr. and Mrs. IL. 
son, L. 8. Stevenson, and G, H. Lewis. 
At the Shelburne—Mrs. M. E. Schmidt, 
©. Day, Miss 8. E..Kerrigan, and Mrs. H, 
Perkins. ; 

At the Traymore—Mrs. O. S. Orckey, R. G. 
Buchanan, D. E. Comstock, James H. O'Neill, 
Mrs. H. M. Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Horn, 
the Misses Horn, H. 8S. Horn, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
V. Pancoast, and Miss L. V. Archer. 
And the tide of Summer travel 
flowing rapidly this way. 
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SOCIETY EVENTS IN ORANGE, 


A Number of Marriages to be Cele- 


brated Very Soon. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 30.—The members of 
the Orange Camera Club, with a few of the 
Newark Camera Club members as their 
guests, enjoyed their annual outing to 
Greenwood Lake to-day. 

The members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union gave their annual re- 
ception on Thursday afternoon in Union 
Hall, and it was a very pleasant affair. 

A clever production of ‘‘ Turned Up” was 
given on Thursday evening at Columbus 
Hall Theatre by members of the Young 
Men’s Catholic Literary Union, a mati- 
née performance being also given. 

The pupils of Miss Kata H. Belcher gave 
a piano recital at the residence of Mrs. 
Frank H. Scott on Thursday afternoon. 

W. Stanley Peck and his pupils gave an 
attractive musical recital on Wednesday 
evening af the home of Mrs. Edward E. 
Quimby, in Oakwood. Miss Lillian V. Pars- 
low, violinist, assisted. 

A pretty reception and sale at the Train- 
ing School for Nurses on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening was enjoyed by a large 
number of guests. j 

Cards are out for the mafriage of Miss 
Caroline Boyden Stewart, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Siewart of Flatbush, L. 
I., and Frank Harrison Jamison of this 
city, the ceremony to take place on Wednes- 
day evening, June 10, at the home of the 


bride. 

Miss Maud Marie Barnum, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Edward Barnum of 
East Orange, and Ray Suthard Cummings 
of West Orange will be married on Thurs- 
day evening in Christ Episcopal Church, 
East Orange. 

Miss Eldora L. Metcalf, daughter of the 
late Samuel W. Metcalf, and Dr. George 
W. Fritz of Attleborough, Mass., will be 
married there on Wednesday, June 10. 

Miss Eleanor Cross, daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. Richard J. Cross, and Prof. Alan 
Marquard will be married at the home of 
the bride, in South Orange, next month. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Luvia Davison of Hartford, Conn., and 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton. 

Mrs. Charles B. Yardley of East Orange 
is in Louisville, Ky. : 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James M. Ludlow 
will start next week for the Pacific coast 
and Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander King have sailed 
for Europe. 

John Davison and Miss Bessie Davison of 
East Orange have sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. Charlotte Hutcheons of William 
Street will sail for Europe on Saturday. 





IN MONTCLAIR AND VICINITY. 


Social Happenings of the Week—En- 
tertainments for Charity. 


Monrcuarr, N. J., May 80.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin A. Bradley gave a brilliant recep- 
tion at Hillhurst, their home, in Mountain 
Avenue, last night. Miss Annie Abbott 
assisted in receiving the guests. 

An attractive entertainment, consisting of 
music, recitations, and Delsarte exercises, 
was given last night im the Sunday schoo! 
room of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Bloomfield by the Silver Cross Circle of 
the King’s Daughters. It was followed 
by a sale of ice cream and cake at the 
parish house. 

An enjoyable ice cream, cake, candy, and 
apron sale was held Wednesday afternoon 


and evening: at the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Hail, Bloomfield, by the 
Ladies’ Mite Society of the First Baptist 
Ckurch. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Bird of New-York was the 
guest of the Senior Circle of the King’s 
Daughters at their annual meeting in the 
Glen Ridge Congregational Churce Tues- 
day afternoon. She told about her work 
among the homeless men in New-York lodg- 
ing houses. 

The Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Amory H. Brad- 
ford entertained the members of their con. 
gregation and friends at an informal recep- 
tion in the lecture room of the First Con- 
gregational Church Tuesday night. 

Miss Anna Davis entertained the mem- 
bers of the Junior Authors’ Club at her 
home, 64 Gates Avenue, Monday afternoon. 
It was the club’s last meeting of the season. 

Interesting closing exercises of the Loyal 
Temperance Legion of the Bloomfield Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union were 
held Thursday afternoon. 

The annual excursion of the Pilgrim Mis- 
sion Chapel Sunday school will be held on 
Saturday, June 20, at Greenwood Lake. 

The annual féte for the benefit of the 
Mountainside Hospital will be held June 
23 at the grounds of the Montclair Athletic 


Club. 
Miss Julia Rodgers Baird, daug%ter of 
Major and Mrs. George William Baird of 
Chicago, and George Day Holmes of this 
lace will be married Tuesday in the New- 
Pon land Church, Chicago. 
ne sngeenees is announced of Miss 

Marion nningham Bedell, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Bedell, and George 
Wentz Harris of Bikhorn, West Va. 
Sidney 8S. Schuyler of Brooklyn has been 
the pose of his aunt, Mrs. R. K. Schuyler 
of Bloomfield. 

Edna Dean Proctor, the authoress, is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. White of Or- 


ange Road. 

Chanles H. Johnson and family of Bloom- 
field will spend the Summer in Atlantic 
City. 

Conrad Lauer of Bloomfield is back from 
Genmany. e 

Mrs. George Inness and Miss Rose Hart-~ 
ley have sailed for Burope. 

Arthur Lenthaeusser and his sister, Mrs. 
Mack of Bloomfield, sailed for Europe 


Thursday. t 
Miss Howard of Mountain Avenue is back 
from South Carolina. 

Col. A. C. Strong and family of New-York 
are in Bloomfield. 

Cc. Wilson Porter of Harrison Avenue is 
back from California, Hawali, and Japan. 

Mrs. W. S. Colgate and family of Bloom- 
field are back from the West. 

Sylvester Post of Plymouth Street has 
gone to Virginia Beach. 

Dr. Edward Northrup of Kansas City, 
Mo., is in Bloomfield. 





IN AND ABOUT SUMMIT. 


A Social Society’s Closing Meeting— 
Society’s Charitable Work. 
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home of Mrs. Matteson, A mock trial, a 
parlor farce, and a musical programme 
were provided, those who took part being 
Messrs. Conger, Williamson, Williver, Tip- 
per, Cornwall, Matteson, Herbert, Marshal], 
and Will Dearing, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Mel- 
vain, Miss Margaret Webb, Miss Harriet 
Condit, Miss Hebbard, Miss Park, Miss 
Minnie Smith, Miss. Young, Miss Caroline 
Condit, Miss Laura Smith, Miss Matteson, 
the Misses Williamson, Miss Rica Pirsson, 
Vogel, and Taylor. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the 


Armenian sufferers was held in Green’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Jenks entertained the members of 
the Hill Crest Chapter of the Thread and 
Needle Guild at her home on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. 

The second anniversary of the Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society of the Spring- 
field Presbyterian Church was celebrated on 
Wednesday evening, when Miss Alice B. 
Spangenberg of Netherwood spoke. 

A lawn fé@te will be given on the grounds 
of W. B. Deeming, at Woodland and Cres- 
cent Avenues,*on Monday afternoon, June 
5, for the benefit of the Arthur Home. 

The annual fair for the benefit of the 
Fresh Air and Convalescent Home will be 
held in the Casino on Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons and evenings, June 11 and 
12. Mrs. Henry L. Pierson, Mrs. W. H. 
De Forest, Jr., Mrs. Ashton Harvey, Mrs. 
Henry 8S. Leavitt, Mrs. James R. Pitcher, 
and William R. Deen compose the commit- 
tee in charge. 

A fair for the benefit of the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Mission will be held in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building on 
Friday and Saturday next. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horatio W. Garrett of 
Baltimore are the guests of Col. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Pierson. 

Miss Lillian Pemberton of Newark is the 
com of Miss Edith B. Denman of Spring- 
Neld. 

Isaac Line and Clarence Line of Short 
Hills have started for Helena, Mon., and 
will wheel most of the way. 

George Mulligan of New-York has taken 
the Slosson residence, in the park. 

F. P. Furnald of New-York has taken the 
Adams residence, in the park. 

D. Sommers Howe is back from the West 
Indies. 

Mog N. B. Randall is back from Asbury 
ark. 

E. C. Horsman of New-York has taken 
the Darrow cottage, in Hobart Avenue. 





IN NEW-BRUNSWICK, 


Many Will Spend the Summer Abroad 
—Some Recent Weddings. 


NBEW-BRUNSWICK, N. J., May 30.—Miss 
Margaret Meehan will sail for Europe on 
a three months’ trip on June 13, 

On June 3 Miss Estella McDowell, daugh- 
ter of George McDowell of Suydam Street, 
will be married to John Chamberlain of 
Cranbury. 

Charles F. Randolph of this city will be 
married at the Second Collegiate Church, 
New-York, to Miss Florence E. Snodgrass 
of New-York City on June 3. 

Miss Lucetta Stout, Miss Lillie Van 
Antwerp, and Miss Sarah Stoddard will 
start for Europe on June 18 with a party 
under the leadership of Prof. Henry Wa- 
ters. 

Miss Elizabeth Stoddard will 
England on June 13. 

Miss Grace Clark of John Street is visit- 
ing friends in Newark. 

Harry Ayres and wife are visiting friends 
in Trenton. 

Miss Duryee, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 


Vuryee, has gone on a visit to Connecticut 
friends. 

Alvin Chadwick, Jr., of Metuchen has 
married Miss Clarissa Foudon of New-York. 

John Burke has sailed for England to 
be absent several months. 

__ Miss Annie C. Stoddard sailed for Europe 
Tuesday. 

A reception was given the other evening 
at the residence of the Rev. and Mrs. 
s harles Strong in honor of Miss Emma 
Murray and Miss Gilbert, the latter of Me- 
tuchen. The young ladies are betrothed, re- 
spectively, ‘to Robert B. Strone and Arthur 
T. Strong, sons of the clergyman. Miss 
Murray, Miss Gilbert, Miss Lillie Baldwin 
Miss Messinger, Miss Helen Nelson, and 
Miss Kirkpatrick assisted Mrs. Strong in 
receiving, and Miss Margaret Baldwin and 
a ene Rutgers poured tea. 

Miss Ogilby of Bayard Str ing 
at South Amboy. — 

Miss Grace Hetzel is visiting at Matta- 


wan 
Perth Amboy 


sail for 


Cc. D. Snedeker and wife of 

have been visiting friends here. 
_The engagement is announced of Miss 
Cecelia, daughter of Postmaster Peter C 
Staats of Dunellan, to John W. Griggs of 
this city. 

Miss Kate Hahn of Metuchen was mar- 
ried at her parents’ residence on Wednes- 
aay to be Boe of New-York. 

Mrs enry Nower of Plainfield 
Mrs. — Miller. = 

Jards are out for the wedding of Mis 
Mary E. Thorn of Plainfield to William La 
Rue of this city. June 2 is the date. 

A reception was held Monday at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Edward Phelps, the author- 
ess, on Clinton Avenue. It was given to 
introduce Mrs. Phelps’s sister to New- 
Brunswick society. 

An enjoyable sociable, at which twenty- 
five persons were present, was held at Miss 
Anna B, Smith’s residence on Liberty Street 
Monday evening, 

The Rev. and Mgs. Eugene Booth, who 
for ten years have been doing missionary 
work in Japan, returned to this city on a 
two years’ leave of absence on Monday. 
Mrs. Booth was formerly Miss Emily 
Steele. 

A lawn sale of cake and candy was held 
Thursday at Mrs. John S. Clark’s for the 
benefit of the Zenana Mission Band. 

The Useful Circle of the First Methodist 
Church will hold a lawn party on June 8 
on the lawns of E. C. Vail and John A. 
Ayres on Codevise Avenue. 

Miss Alice Cahill is visiting friends at 
Steelton. 

Mrs. U. C. Moore of Schureman Street 
has gone to York, Penn., on a long visit. 

James Gregson of Bath, Me., visited 
friends in this city this week. 

Miss Viola Reeves, who has been spend 
ing several weeks in Philadelphia, has re- 
turned home. 

Miss Maggie Nutley of Holyoke, Mass., 
and Miss Maggie McGrath of Hartford, 
Conn., are visiting friends here. 

Miss Margaret Quay and .uicholas Deve- 
reau were married at the Sacred Heart 
Church on. Monday by the Rev. Father 
Devine. Miss Anna Kempt was bridesmaid 
and M. F. Smith was best man. A recep- 
tion was held at the wride’s residence. 

Miss Louisa Conger of Fon du Lac, Wis., 
a niece of County Clerk John H. Conger, has 
won a prize, for the best essay on English 
literature, offered by a firm of New-York 
publishers, there being 100 contestants. The 
judges were Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. 
Margaret Sangster, and Mrs. Crowley, (Jen- 
nie June.) 

Mrs. Kate Snedeker is visiting friends in 
Cranbury. 

Miss Apaic, Redmond ot Philadelphia is 
visiting friends in this city. 

Anthony B. Voorhees of Kirkpatrick 
Street has taken 4 cottage at Belmar for 
the season, and his family have gone there. 

The family of George Hill of Union Street 
has gone to Belmar for the § er. 

Miss Goff has returned to her Staten Isl- 
and home after a visit to Miss Enyard of 


George Street. 





SOCIETY IN PLAINFIELD. 


Mrs. Ericksow’s Afternoon at Home— 
A Pleasant Surprise Party. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., May 30.—Mrs. Julius 
Erickson of East Ninth Street gave the 
last {of her three afternoons at (home 
Wednesday afternoon. The house was 
beautifully decorated with roses, sweetpeas, 
and fieur-de-lis. The young hostess was 
assisted in receiving by Mrs. BE. N. Brick- 
son, her husband’s mother; Mrs. B. A. 
Hegeman, Jr., Mrs. Townsend Rushmore, 
Mrs. August Kleinecke, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Sandford, Mrs, J. H. Hallock, and Miss 
Gilbert. 


Mrs. I. G. Simpson of Grace Court gave 
a cycling party on Wednesday night. They 
went to Metuchen, and on their return had 
refreshments at the hostess’s house. Be- 
sides the host and hostess there were in 
the party Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Adams, 
Miss Mary Waring, Miss. Florence Hunting- 
ton, Miss Nella hiton, Miss Lizzie Van 
Boskerck, Miss Maude Van Boskerck, How- 
ard, August, and Frederick Huntington, Irving 
West, Mr. Calkins, Laurens Van_ Buren, 
Dr. B. Van D, Hedges, Edward M. Van 
Buren, Orville G. Waring, and George Van 
Boskerck. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. David W. 
Pond, and Mrs. Edward D. McCarthy are 
in Louisville attending the convention of 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A. L. Force of Duer Street, and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Lillian Force, arrived home from 
Chicago Wednesday. Miss Force spent the 
Winter in California. 

Miss Emma Haviland of Rockview Ave- 
nue is visiting friends at. Garrison’s-on-the- 
Hudson. 

Mrs. Dennison Stelle of Toledo, Ohio, 
Mrs. William Shaw of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Ss. M. Baker of Brooklyn are visiting, their 
. tev, Mra. Fi M. Demarest of Craig Place 
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His family will not return 
until A 


A pleasant surprise party was tendered to 
‘Miss Lee of Hast Fifth Street on Wednes- 
day evening in honor of her birthday. It 
was arranged by Miss Lambert and Miss 
Fillmer. Among those present were the 
Misses Griffin, Billings, Lamberf, Fillmer, 
Sims, Chelton, Low, and Force, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Wiimuams, Harry Coward, and 
Frank Howland. 

James T. Closson and his sister, Mrs. M. 
Ee. Edgerton, of East Front Street, have 
returned from New-York, where they spent 
the Winter. They go to their Summer 
home at Elberon on June 10. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Barnes 
have returned from Ocean Grove, where 
they have been spending two weeks. 





HAPPENINGS IN HACKENSACK. 


Social Events of the Week—Capt. 
John Phelps’s Yachting Party. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., May 30.—Miss Kate 
Bartow is visiting relatives at Hopewell, 
Nic ¥, 

Miss Anna Beck is home from a two 
weeks’ stay in New-York. 

The Oritani Field Club gave the first of 


a series of Summer night hops in the club 
hall on Friday night. 

Mrs. G. Ackerman is visiting her 
parents at Watertown, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Adele Boone, who has 
spent several weeks here as the guest of 
her aunt, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, returned 
to her home at Shickshinny, Penn.,, this 


week. 

There large attendance of the 
bape of Company G at the annual in- 
Spection held in the armory on Tuesday 
evening. An informal dance followed the 
inspection. 

The marriage of Clement Moore and Miss 
Mabel S. Brittan will take place on June 3. 

The steam yacht Scionda, having on 
board her owner, Capt. John J. Phelps, 
and a party of friends, left Red Towers 
on Thursday for a few days’ cruise. Capt. 
Phelps recently purchased the pilot boat 
Actaea, which will be fitted up as a pleas- 
ure yacht. 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Morse tendered them a_e surprise on 
Wednesday evening in their néw home, on 
Union Street, and an enjoyable social even- 
ing was spent. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. EF. B. Plympton, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Pangburn, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Ter- 
hune, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Holberton, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
M. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Clarendon, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Farr, and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Horton. 


was a 





HAROLD VANDERBILT’S ROOMS. 


He Is to Live in Grand Style at New- 
port This Summer. 


NEWPORT, R. I., May 30.—The picturesque 
house of the New-York Yacht Club will be 
opened for use on Monday. It and its sur- 
rounding grounds are somewhat more at- 
tractive than last season, and the arrange- 


ments are such that members will have 
mcre facilities than formerly. 

Master Harold Vanderbilt is to live in 
princely apartments this season in Bel- 
court, which his mother, Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, is now having prepared for him. 
When Mr. Belmont built Belcourt he had 
included within its walls what he termed a 
modeling room, being fond of working clay. 
It is this and its adjoining small rooms that 
have been thrown into one apartment for 
Master Vanderbilt's use. The proportions 
are 42% by 14%, and connected is a bath- 
room and a room for study. Cuel of Paris, 
aided by a corps of French decorators, is 
now engaged in beautifying the apartment, 
and when these men have finished their 
labors pretty imported furniture is to be 
added. Master William K. Vanderbilt, it is 
understood, is to reside in Marble House 
during the Surnmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
were here nearly all the week superintend- 
ing the preparation of their villa for oc- 
cupancy. Mrs, Vanderbilt came up on Mon- 
day by train and was followed by Mr. Van- 
derbilt on Wednesday on the Conqueror, the 
latter being the first steam yacht to visit 
the harbor this season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll were 
also among thése in Newport looking to 
the condition of their cottages recently. 
Their place has been very much improved 
of late, having had built on to it on both 
the north and south sides large additions 
permitting an increase in the size of both 
the dining and drawing rooms. Although 
Mr. Carroll had the alterations made with 
a view to entertaining considerably this 
season they will remain very quiet, having 
been recently thrown into mourning by the 
death of a near relative. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt have returned to their country 
place on the Hudson, where they will pass 
a month more before coming to Newport 
for the Summer, 

Among the other prominent people in 
town during the week were John R,. Cas- 
well, Atherton Blight, Dr. S. S. Burt, W. 
Watts Sherman, James V. Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. T. Slosson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
B. Carpenter, Mrs. E. J. Berwind of New- 
York, Mr. and Mrs. George L. Mallory and 
Hamilton B. Fompkins of New-York, J. C. 
Whitridge of Baltimore, Sir Arthur and 
Lady Heiter of London, W. G. Tuttle and 
Robert Berklemans of Paris, the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodle of Altoona, Penn., and Jo- 
seph Wharton and J. Bertrand Lippincott 
of Philadelphia, 

Mrs. Charles H. Berryman of New-York 
will spend the Summer with ther daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. Casimir De Rham. Until June 
1 she is to be at the Muenchinger cot- 
tage, Bellevue Avenue. 

Among the other guests of cottagers dur- 
ing the season are Col. and Mrs. Nevins, 
who are visiting their daughter, Mrs. Bull, 
wife of Dr. William T. Bull. 

Asa M. Sypher of New-York has rented 
the villa, on Easton’s Point, which, the 
late Gen. Z. C. Deas had built several 
years ago, but never lived to use. Itis a 
very attractive structure, but, singularly 
enough, has been occupied but very little. 

Mrs. C. C. Pomeroy of New-York, whose 
cottage on Bellevue Avenue is to be oc- 
cupied by her sister, Mrs. Joseph Stone, this 
season, has taken the cottage on Harrison 
Avenue of E. Livingston Ludlow, who, with 
his family, will pass the season elsewhere. 
The only other recent rental is that of 
Renfrew Park Cottage No. 8, to Wyatt 
Eaton of New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon King, who 
were to occupy the Leyba cottage, Rhode 
Island Avenue, have given it up, and 
opened their own villa, on Beacon Hill. 

It is probable that Dr. and Mrs. Leyba 
will now come to Newport for the Sum- 
mer season. 

Mrs. ©. G. Slater has arrived from Wash- 
ington, where she has been spending the 
Winter, and is the guest of her mother, 
Mrs. William Gammell, for the season. 
Mrs. Gammell expects to entertain later 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Herbert, who will 
probably come over from England about 
the last of July. 

Miss Jane Hunt is the guest of Mrs. 
Richard M. Hunt for a few weeks. 

Edward W. Gould of West New-Brighton 
is visiting Henry W. Cozzens, 

The influx of cottagers for the season 
during the week includes Joel B. Wolfe 
and Miss Wolfe, Mrs. Samuel Wetmore, 
Mrs. Hugh T. Dickey, Col. and Mrs. C. L. 
Best, Mrs. C. C., Pomeroy and Miss Pome- 
roy, Mrs. John La Farge, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hazard Wilson of New-York, 
and Mrs. William B. Rogers of Boston. Mrs. 
Charles H. Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Watts Sherman, and Miss Sherman are 
among those expected at their cottages 
during the next few days. 

Prescott Lawrence has gone to Philadel- 
phia to talk with some prominent horse 
owners regarding the coming open-air show 
here. It regarded as being too early 
yet for the receipt of entries, but, as it was 
especially desirable that some Philadel- 
phians who own prize-winning animals be 
interested in the event as soon as possible, 
Mr. Lawrence thought it wise to spear 
with them personally concerning the affair. 

W. Watts Sherman was here during a 
part of the week, the guest of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harold Brown. 

Mrs. C. P. Williams of Stonington has 
arrived for the Summer, which she will 
pass with her daughter, Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Jr. 

Mrs. F. R. Sturgis of New-York is the 
guest of Mrs. William S. Cooper. 

Col. and Mrs. F. °V. Green of New-York 
have taken the Howland cottage, at James- 
towm and have arrived there for the sea-: 
son, 





DIPLOMATS IN THE BERKSHIRES. 


More Expected There This Summer 
than in Any Previous Year. 


LENOX, Mass., May 30.—Lenox has always 
been a favorite resort for the diplomats, 
and the coming season is to be even more 
favored with visitors of that class than 
previous Summers. The Spanish Minister, 
Dupuy de Léme has engaged for the Sum- 
mer the Rackeman cottage, and his twelve 
secretaries, who are to accompany him, 
will occupy the Walker cottage. Mme. de 
Léme has been in Lenox and is much de- 
lighted -with the charms of scenery all 
about. The cottage which she has engaged 
is owned by Charles Rackeman of Boston, 
and was*formerly the home of Catherine 
Sedgwick, and the place where many of 
her famous books were written. The place 
where her desk stood near the library 
window commards one of the finest views 
in Lenox. The de Lémas are excellent en- 
tertainers, and will be gladly welcomed to 
Lenox’s innermost circle. All the diplo- 
matic business of the Spanish Embassy 

carried on from Lenox and it is 
private wires will be run to the 
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Twenty years’ experi- 
ence, a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory and 
methods which are my 
own, enable me to do the. 
best dental work at the 
lowest price. When I 
the best work it 
means much. It means 
teeth with which you can 
eat—teeth that are im- 
movable—teeth 


say 


that re- 
semble vour own, I can 
achieve results through 
Crown and Bridge Work 
that will make a marvel- 
ous change in the appear- 
All 
of my operations are prac- 


ance of your mouth. 


tically painless, expedi- 
tious and satisfaction is 
guaranteed. It will cost 
nothing for an examina- 
tion, consultation or esti- 


mates. Come and see me. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M. D. 
23 West 32d Street, 
New-York City. 








basador, is expected Monday at the Oliver 
cottage, which he has taken for the Sum- 
mer. He will be accompanied by various 
attachés, although his very popular sec- 
retary, aron von Ketteler, will not be 
here this Summer, having been appointed 
by the German Government Minister to 
Mexico. 

Mavroyeni Bey will be greatly missed 
here this season, as he was always one of 
the most popular of the diplomats, and in 
great demand at all the entertainments. It 
is said by those who profess to know that 
his recall by the Turkish Government was 
made at his own request. 

Mrs. Grant Walker has engaged the 
cottage of E. McE. Livingston, on Cliff- 
wood Street, for the Summer, and will oc- 
cupy it June 1. 

Mes. Frank Sturgis has arrived at Clips. 
ton Grange, which is looking very finely 
this season. The rains of the week have 
freshened up the grass and_ shrubbery 
about all the country places so that 
everything is looking its best for the open- 
ing of the season. 

Miss Adele Kneeland has arrived at the 
Kneeland country place, Fairlawn. 

President Roberts of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been spending a few days in 
Lenox this week. He goes from here to 
Boston in his private car. 

Mr. Gerard Foster, who expected to open 
Brookhurst, the Shattuck cottage, for the! 
season on June 1, has been detained by ill- 
ness, but will come on as soon as possible. 

Mr. George C. Hoyt of New York, with 
a large driving party, was in Lenox on 
Wednesday. 

The golf links will be opened for the sea- 
son June 1. Work is pushed to have every- 
thing in readiness for the cottagers who, 
will nearly ajl be here next week. 

The boat clubhouse at Mahkeenac Lake 
will also be opened next week. This is one 
of the most popular spots in Lenox to visit 
in a warm Summer day. The trees shade 
the water so thickly that in many places 
the rays of the sun hardly ever penetrate 
their thick Masses of foliage. 

Mr. J. E. Schermerhorn and Amos 
Schermerhorn have been spending some 
time in Lenox putting their cottage im con- 
dition for rental. Mrs. Penniman of New 
York will occupy it this Summer. ; 

Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting has arrived 
at the Beacon cottage for the Summer, 





AT HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


Hor Sprines, May 30.—The new Home- 
stead Hotel is rapidly progressing, and will 
surely be opened on June 17. The day after 
the opening, June 18, sixty members of the 
Commercial Club of Cincinnati will visit 


the Hot Springs. 

The bicycle track, which will be com- 

leted.in a few days, will be quite an ad- 

ition to the attractions of the Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish of New- 
York have engaged rooms at the Homestead 
Hotel. © 

The ist of June is the opening of the 
Summer season, and the young people will 
then begin to arrive. During the Summer 
germans and hops are given in the Casino, 
where there is dancing every night. 

Mr. William Butler Duncan of New- 
York has engaged rooms at the Home- 
stead. Also Mrs. John Clinton Gray, Mrs. 
W. E. Strong, Judge Andrew Wylie, and 
Judge Walter S. Cox of Washington; Samuel 
Mather of Cleveland, and W. W. Scarbor- 
ough of Cincinnati. 

Among the recent arrivals from New- 
York are Mrs. E. T. Walker, Miss Wat- 
son, W. B. Sargent, Mrs. Helen T. Smith, 
Miss Delta Smith, C. E. Smith, Mrs. T. M. 
Kellon, Thomas F. White, Mrs. F. A. Mat- 
thewsin, F. O. Matthewsin, G. Mosle, A. M. 
Mosle, and J. A. Trimble. From Philadel- 
phia: J. 8S. Egan, Mrs. E. J. Matthews, Miss 
Matthew: Alfred C. Maron, J. B. Town- 
send, Wa_ _;: South, James J. Murray, Stew- 
art Wilson, Miss R. G. Wilson, Mr, and 
Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Miss J. 8S. Wilson, 
and Thomas Barry. 


Before Leaving for the 


SEASHORE 
COUNTRY 


[ADEs are cordially invited to inspect 
our stock of Pretty Natural Curly 
Bangs, Fine Long Wavy Switches of 
Convent Hair, Half Wigs, Camille and 
Victoria Waves in gray or white hair 
or any odd shade, positively of the finest 
‘quality. A visit to our establishment 
will convince you that we have the 
Largest and Best Equipped Hair ang 
Toilet Bazaar in America. Our commo- 
dious Hair-Dressing Parlors and Sales- 
rooms cooled by electricity. 











60 SAYS THE CZAR TO HIS SUBJECTS 
UP IN SIBERIA. 


Translation of a Queer Ciraular That 
Hins Been Distributed Among the 
Hyperborean Savages ia Antici- 
patiou of the Swedish Expedition 
to the Pole by the Aerini Route- 
Plans for Steering the New-Fan- 


wled Balloon, 


Tens of thousands of the following cir- 
cular, with the accompanying drawings, 
have been circulated throughout Siberia 
and the North of Russia during the past 
few weeks: 

Three learned foreigners, Swedes—Andrée, Eick- 
holm, and Strendberg—intend, in the Summer of 
the year 1896, te exp: heir lives to the danger 
of being hoisted for scientific purposes into the 
air and up to the clouds in a basket hanging by 
@ huge inflated air-bladder, as depicted in our 
upper drawing, which represents such a bladder, 
or air globe, fiying along on the banks of the 
Morskova, high  bove the grovnd. 

The wind may take this globe into Russia, or 
Siberia, where, in such an event, the people 
coming upon this basket-globe should give as- 
sistance to bring it to the ground, as depicted in 
fur lower drawing, which represents the descent 
of the air globe in the neighborhood of Peters- 
burg. The drawing shows how the descending 
globe is followed by grown-up people and chil- 


se 











dren, by 


who are helping the 
men in ] 


I et safely out of their 
plight. By thi ill easily seen that the 
air-globe cannot c harm even to small chil- 
dren. It is, therefore, not only necessary to be 
afraid of the globe and the big people in the 
basket, but the globe should be followed and 
the said people be assisted in’ their descent. 
They should be given a kind and friendly recep- 
tion, as welcome visitors, and everything should 
be done w lighten their difficult task in a 
foreign countr They should be honorably con- 
ducted to authorities, as is the due 
learned foreigners who are for the time being 

1, and under the sovereign protection of 

26 . 


be 


rers the globe cannot at once 
pay for the ices rendered them, this should 
not restrain any one from helping them in every 
possible manner. Any expense incurred in this 
way, in money or otherwise, will be repaid by 
the King of Sweden. 
sees the globe with the men fly- 
f y from the place where 
seen is asked to help tnem to his 
so that the globe may arrive safe 


estination. 


Every one wh 
img somewhere far awa 
it was last 
best ability, 
and sound at 


It is 


iis da 

ible, whenever the globe is ob- 
time, the direction of its 

wind. 

are necessary 

fic experiment, 


also desir 
served, to notice 
flight, and of the 

These observati 
cess of the scienti 
should be : of the globe for some time. 
Do not be frighten by the globe, but help the 
men in every way in their descent from the sky 
to the ground; do this for the good and merciful 
God and for the mighty Czar. 


for the suc- 
in case there 


ns 
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This notice is of interest as proof of the 
elaborate measures which are being taken 
in view of the latest expedition to the pole, 
and as an illustration of the parental man- 
ner in which’ the Government of the great | 
White Czar treats the children, its sub- 
jects. 

M. Andrée, says a writer in The West- 
minster Gazette, is a Swedish hero, and 
the whole of Sweden is, at the present 
moment, in a state of great and growing 
excitement over his approaching departure 








on his projected, balloon voyage to the 
North Pole. The balloon itself, which is 
at present in Paris, is expected to arrive 
in Sweden in the course of a few days. It 
is 75 feet from the summit to the opening, 
or 97 feet to the bottom of the basket, and 
is made of three thicknesses of silk, firm- 
ly glued together, and with five coatings 
of varnish on the outside. Outside of this, 
of course, is the netting, which supporter 
the ring from which depends the basket, 
or gondola, as M. Andrée calls it. 

This gondola, and the apparatus attached 
to it, is a perfect wonder of ingenuity and 
contrivance for the storage of provisions. 
instruments, ammunition, and what not. 
The gondola itself is about 5 feet deep, quite 
round, with a wicker cover. In it is a bed- 
stead for one person, the ararngement be- 
ing that one person shall sleep while two 
watch and make observations. These ob- 
servations will be made from the top of the 
basket. The travelers will stand on the lid 
of it, and will have around them, in a ring 
breast-high, all the instruments which they 
will require for their observations. 

For cooking, an apparatus will be dropped 
down 15 feet below the basket by means 
of a rope. It will be lighted by pulling a 
String. And when the cooking is done the 
fire will be put out by pulling another 
string. Then the food will be brought up to 
the basket and eaten. These precautions 
are taken to obviate the danger of having 
@ fire too near the gas of the balloon. This 
cooking apparatus is the invention of a 
Swedish engineer, devised purposely to 
meet M. Andrée’s requirements. The total 
weight of the balloon and all it will carry 
is 5,200 kilogrammes, 

The iron steamship Virgo, Capt. H. Zach- 
@u, has been chartered to carry M. Andrée 
and his companions, together with the bal- 
loon and material for a house, to the north- 
ern end of Spitzbergen. The vessel is now 
at Gothenburg, and according to present 
arrangements will start for Tromso on June 
7. There she will take in water, acid, and 
fron filings for making the hydrogen gas 
for the balloon, and M. Andrée expects to 
reach Spitzbergen by June 15. He thinks all 
preparations for the aerial part of his voy- 
age can be completed by July 20. 

When all is ready, a start will be made 
with the first good south wind. A number 
of people besides those connected with the 
expedition will watch the ascent. A Ham- 
burg company will send a large steamer to 
the point of departure; others will go from 
England, and, perhaps, one from New-York. 

M. Andrée* will be accompanied by only 
two companions, Dr. Akholm and Herr Nils 
Strendberg. Many others have applied 
for permission to make the perilous trip, 
but the answer to all of them has been, 
** None but Swedes can go.”’ 

While M. Andrée is 

highest degree, his 
of the scientific 
preparations. nothing has 
ehance. He has tried and tested every- 
thing, and in one respect he calculates 
upon having an advantage that no other 
balloonist has ever nad before, and which 
alone will make largely for his success—his 
ower—his own discovery—of steering the 
alloon. The apparatus had been described 
and commented upon in the English papers 
—not generally very favorably, but very 
few appear to have understood it. The prin- 
ciple is this—that a line dragged behind 
the balloon will always be in the line of 
the direction of the wind, and that if it is 
jJaced* in any relation to the balloon the 
atter will at once swing round so as to 
bring it again in a line with the wind. It is 
the principle of the rudder, M. Andrée says: 
“7 am certain of it up to 50 degrees, for I 
have actually done it.””, He adds: ‘And the 
possibility of steering 30 degrees in one di- 
rection out of the line of the wind and 30 
gegrees in another means a vast deal to- 
‘ward directing your course to where you 
want to go. 
withe cathy he manages this is as follows: 
ally across the balloon, above the 
msion ring, he carries a targe sail. 
in the ordinary course, would simply 
ep to carry the balloon before the wind. 

But if the steering rop ad of being 
: t Tig: ‘ } is put af 

ee a: $ mn (as it will) 
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enthusiastic 
enthusiasm 
man. In his 
been left to 
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one side of the balloon, and the wind acts. 
on it in such a way as to carry the balloon 
some degrees aside from the direction of 
the wind. M. Andrée expects to reap good 
udvantage of this discovery, made, by the 
way, on the occasion of a trip across the 
Baltic to Finland. : 

By means of drag ropes, (on the principle 
invented by the Bnglish aeronaut Green,) 
he expects to be able to keep at a fairly 
uniform elevation from the ground of 150 
meters. “I do not intend to go the least 
bit higher, unless rising ground comes in 
our way,” said M. Andrée. It is generally 
supposed that one danger he runs is of his 
gas becoming éxhausted, and so being left 
stranded with his balloon, But the material 
of his balloon being impermeable, there is 
no danger of anything of that sort. The 
gas will keep in his balloon much longer 
than he will require it. From the north of 
Spitzbergen to the pole is 600 miles. 

The mean rate at which the balloon will 
travel is calculated at about four meters 
per second. This will give an average 
speed of twelve miles an hour, (English,) 
according to the calculations of Dr. Ak- 
holm. With-a fair wind, therefore, it is 
possible for the balloon to reach the pole 
‘n from six to eight days. 

Under the best circumstances they might 
land in Siberia or somewhere on the North 
American Continent in from three weeks 
to a month from the time ‘of quitting 
Spitzbergen. None of the three voyagers 
however, much expect to complete their 
balloon journey in less than six weeks. 
They think it more than probable that 
their course instead of describing a 
straight line will be one consisting of a 
number of circles going in the same di- 
rection, which would of course greatly 
lengthen the distance traveled. 

There is a general-opinion abroad that 
M. Andrée’s design is to descend at the 
pole, and thence aseend aguin.- But this 
he could not do; all the observation he 
could make of the region of the pole, if 
he got there, would have to be made from 
the balloon.., \ 

The explorers deem it most likely that 
they may reach Siberia or the Samoyaden 
Peninsula; next Alaska, and next in Brit- 
ish North America. In all these districts 
the circulars have been distributed broad- 
cast, instructing the people what to do 
should they see the balloon come down, 
and how to help the aeronauts, 

The cost of the expedition—£7,250—has 
been met chiefiy by the subscriptions of 
£3,550 by Alfved Nobel, £1,775 by the King 
an equa] sum by Baron Dickson, and some 
emaller donations. 


SADNESS OF A KAFIR WEDDING, 





An American Young Lady Describes a 
Comical Ceremony. 


From The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

The Rey. C. E. Simmons has received a 
letter from his daughter, Miss Flora Sim- 
mons, who is in South Africa, She has 
just spent a most delightful vacation on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, in the Trans- 
kei, and writes as follows: 

‘Here I am by the sea at a place called 
Nezeli, in Transkei, on the shores of the 
lovely Indian Ocean.- Wonder not that, un- 
der the circumstances, the letters come few 
and far between, for we are far from the 
Post Office, and mail facilities are not of 
the best. Journeying here by bullock wag- 
ons is not a tedious way of progression, 
unless you think so, We adapt ourselves 
to this kind of life cheerily. It was one 
Tuesday we left, seven of us, in a wagon, 
with four servants. It rained, but we trav- 
eled on, stopping only at the evening hour 

‘“*In the morning we went on to Ibecha, 
and, obtaining some canned meat and 
syrup, ate our breakfast and continued our 
journey. Our way was over flat country, 
with nothing to enliven the secne except 
some Kafir huts and flocks of sheep. We 
would get out and walk when we were 
tired, and then go back into the wagon, 
which was our home night and day. We 
had a large stock of oranges and othér 

it on board. Plenty to eat and nothing 
to worry about, though we were entering 
eh aga into the interior and away from our 
ase, 

* Having brought our camp life on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean toa close, and 
vacation being nearly spent, we are back to 
the Malan Mission at Idutywa, Transkei, 
and are just on the point of leaving to take 
up our journey in return. Notwithstanding 
the lovely times I have enjoyed, I am an- 
ticipating getting back to Wellington once 
On one, Sunday we had English 
services, and only a few were present. 

“*I met the Magistrate and his family, 
and was invited over to play tennis. On 
four of us rode an hour on horse- 
over to Willowvale, and there we 
Dr. Macafee, Mr. Gladwin, and Mr. 
Russell, and played four sets of tennis, or a 

I was on the 
winning side. Ye had a most excellent 
time. it was a beautiful court, and there 
were Kafir boys to pick up our balls. At 
the close refreshments were served. 

“ The following day we had quite an ex- 
perience—our first invitation and accept- 
ance to a Kafir wedding. Mr. Lundie, our 
host, was the celebrant. It was two hours’ 
to the place where the interesting 
ceremony was to take place. Our horses 
were saddled, and Miss Fletcher and myself 
rode by the side of Mr. Lundie. We can- 
tered or galloped along the road, the wind 
giving us a fine breeze. When we got to 
Ciho we went down to the river and saw 
wonderful rocks, and, the scenery was de- 
lightful. We went to the church. It was 
crowded with people, sitting on the seats, in 
all sorts of colors and garments. 

“The bride marched in alone. 
orange blossoms in her woolly hair, and 
she wore a white lace veil. She wore white 
silk gloves and a white silk dress, and had 
a parasol to match. She came stamping 
up the aisle with squeaky,  thick-soled 
shoes, while the bridegroom sat on a bench 
with three men attendants and four brides- 
maids, all with orange blossoms. They 
made room for the bride, and then she and 
the bridegroom sat looking on as though 
they were attending their funeral. It is a 
Kafir custom to look very sad, although, as 
one of the servanis said: ‘They are happy 
inside.’ 

“ Well, 
erable as 
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there, looking as mis- 
while Mr. Lundie was 
making out the certificates. Then he had 
them stand up, and read the service in 
Kalfir. When the groom and bride were 
told to join hands, we were treated to 
quite a scene. It was the bridegroom’s 
first experience in matrimony, I should 
think, for he couldn’t get it through his 
head what was to be done. At last he be- 
gan pulling off his gloves. The interpreter 
made a motion to show him how, but the 
bridegroom seemed more anxious, and hur- 
ried to pull them off, and then to pull off 
the bride’s gloves. Mr. Lundie got im- 
patient, and hurried up to them, and threw 
the gloves finally into the laps of: the 
bridesmaids. Then, at last, the bridegroom 
touched the hand of the bride very lightly. 
Oh, how we did laugh to see the perplexed 
look on that man’s face! Finally, the 
knot was tied. 

‘* While the signatures of the people were 
being made, two rival choirs from two 
different Kafir schools sang ear-splitting 
songs. It was simply fearful and wonder- 
ful to hear the many discords and the 
different voices blended so shockingly. 

“The bridegroom just touched the pen, 

Mr. Lundie wrote his name, but 
bride wrote her own name, while the 
bridesmaids held back her veil. Then they 
marched out, the bride holding her hus- 
band’s arm very gingerly, as if it was 
something very new. They actually had to 
be put arm in arm by Mr. Lundie. The 
bridal party went off in a wagon to their 
home, where a great feast was spread, and 
the singing was kept up through the whole 
night. After the servicé was over, and 
we were about to start for home, I was 
presented with a Kafir pipe and some 
bracelets, and I had the promise of some 
Kafir photographs. 

“ We left Malan for Wellington on a Fri- 
day, traveling by bullock wagon as far as 
Butterworth. There was lightning and 
thunder, but no rain followed, so we en- 
joyed the day’s trip. At night, and when 
our team was outspanned, we had an ex- 
perience with a mad Kafir. Our oxen al- 
most ran over him, he being too silly to 
get out of the way. The girls were some- 
what frightened. ‘The Kafir could neither 
speak nor make himself intelligible. It 
was a fearful sight to watch him grasp 
the raw meat given him, tear it, and eat it 
like a beast. After quite a while he was 
made to go away. 

“At Butterworth we changed wagons. 
We took the wagon belonging to thé Aulds 
and bade good-bye to the Lundies. Then 
we arrived at Toleni, Transkei. It being 
Saturday night, we were to remain over 
Sunday, which is well obseryed in Africa. 
Toleni is the mission station of Richard 
Ross. He has ten churches in his charge. 
I attended a morning service in a Kafir 
church, but was not greatly edified, 

* Our six weeks in the Transkei, reveling 
in the midst of flowers and fruits, our 
many friends formed there, and experi- 
ences, will not soon be forgotten. My col- 
lege life at Vassar and here has been all I 
anticipated, and-I appreciate what good- 
ness has been bestowed on me more and 
more. ; 

**Here is our bill of fare for to-day in 
this heathen land, so called: Roast mut- 
ton and stew, mealies, vegetables, marrow 
beans, cucumbers, tomatoes, peach pie, and 
tapioca pudding. 

*“‘T suppose you have read with interest 
the accounts of the war and rumors of war 
in the Transvaal. It has made things ex- 
citing in the Transkei, and has caused a 
great deal of sorrow and trouble. It is 
hard to find out the root of the matter. 
Some blame Kriiger, others Jameson, and 
others still the Uitlanders or citizens of 
Johannesburg, and now Jameson has gone 
to England for trial. The further away 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE JOINT TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION TO BE DECIDED. 


Judge Wheeler’s Decision Not Satis- 
factory to the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission—The Case Will 
Be Pressed Until It Reaches and 
Is Passed On by the United States 


Supreme Court—Meaning of the 


Pooling Clause. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—An appeal to the 
higher courts, and eventually to the Su- 
preme Court, is confidently expected by 
members of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, in the case decided. on Thursday 


by Judge Wheeler, regarding the validity 
of the Joint Traffic Association. 

A hostile decision by Judge Wheeler was 
not unexpected by the Commissioners. The 
question whether prosecution should be 
begun in some other district than that of 
New-York was considered by. the Attorney 
General and the Commissioners, when it 
was decided to prosecute on behalf of the 
United States. It was thought that the case 
would most properly be heard in New- 
York, as that was the headquarters of the 
Traffic Association, and it was immaterial 
what decision Judge Wheeler rendered, in 
view of the certainty of an appeal. 

It is possible that. bills will be filed 

gainst the Traffic Association in other 
districts, in order to avert the danger of 
losing the New-York case through any ac- 
eidental defect, but one case or the other 
will reach the Supreme Court at no dis- 
tant date. The decision of Judge Wheeler 
is regarded by friends of the inter-State 
commerce law as weak in its redsoning, in 
spite of the arguments with which he was 
provided by ex-Senator Edmunds, Edward 
J. Phelps, and other representatives of the 
Traffic Association. There appears to be 
no doubt that Attorney General Harmon 
will direct District Attorney Macfarland 
to take an appeal, and the case will be 
argued again before the Circuit Court ‘of 
Appeals. 

The contention that the Trafiie Associa- 
tion does not constitute a pooling agree- 
ment, within the meaning the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, will be vigorously 
assailed in the higher courts. The Com- 
missioners were not disposed to interfere 
while the Traffic Association was merely 
réported to be in process of formation, 
and for this incurred the criticism of Sen- 
ator Chandler of New-Hampshire. They 
felt that the actual organization, however, 
was subject to legal notice, and acted 
promptly in requesting the Attorney Gen- 
,cral to file a bill against the association. 

The Supreme Court has never yet de- 
fined fully the meaning of the pooling 
clause of the inter-State law. It has been 
defined in other courts, however, in accord- 
ance with the views of the commission, 
and they do not believe that the Traffic 
Association can properly be excluded from 
the legal ennition, aus Judge Wheeler has 
declared. They fear that the indorsement 
of his decision by the higher courts would 
remove all resjrictions on pooling, and de- 
prive the fifth section of the inter-State 
law of any force. That section makes it 
unlawful for carriers to enter into any 
contract, agreement, or combination with 
any other common carrier or carriers for 
the pooling of freights of different and 
competing railroads, or to divide between 
them the aggregate of net proceeds of the g 
earnings of such railroads. 

Whether this included an agreement to 
adhere to a fixed schedule of rates was ex- 
tensively argued before Judge Wheeler, and 
he adopted the view that it did not. The 
supporters of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law think otherwise, and hope to sustain 
their position in court. , 
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WHERE COBDEN TRADED. 


His Old Warehouse Must Make Way 
for a New Street. 

part of it 

regard for 

fact has 

occasions 


London, and especially that 
known as the City, has little 
sentimental associations. This 
been illustrated on numberless 
by the destruction of ancient landmarks as 
a concession to busineSs convenience. The 
latest monument of the past—not a very 
impressive one, to be sure, but still interest- 
ing—to be attacked by the modern im- 
prover is the warehouse once owned and 
occupied by one who in his da: and since 
has won much admiration—and hatred. 

With the object of widening Friday Streer 
—one of those narrow ways which formerly 
led from the busy ‘“‘ Chepeside’’ of me- 
diaeval London to the river bank—No. 56 
in that thoroughfare, is About to be pulled 
down. On the third floor of that building 
still exists in an. untouched state the pri- 
vate parlor of Richard Cobden, known: in 
his own business as a calico printer, and 
famous to all time as a political reformer 
and thinker. 

The associations of the place, writes a 
contributor to the Westminster Gazette, 
(whence the accompanying sketches were 
taken,) go back to a still earlier period, 
and although the evidence may be scanty, 














Cellar of the Old Bank of England. 





there seems to be no doubt that on this 
very site once flourished the garden of the 
house in Chepe belonging to Sir Hugh Myd- 
delton, the founder of the New River Com- 
pany. Ata somewhat later period the Bank 
of England, when its office was in the single 
room of the old Grocers’ Hall, visited and 
described by Pepys, had cellars for its bul- 
lion under this building, and these with 
their substantial four-foot walis still exist, 
and seem practically untouched by time and 
defiant of it. The local tradition goes so 
far as to assert that the first office of the 
Bank of England was on this very spot, 
hut a careful search has failed to procure 
any evidence in support of this belief. 

Readers of Mr. Morley’s Life will remem- 
ber how Cobden’s devotion to public ques- 
tions involved him in business difficulties, 
and in 1845 he was compelled to give up his 
warehouse in Friday Stregt, which then 
passed into the possession of Messrs. R. 
and B. Brown, of Cheapside, importers 
of East India goods, and having a close 
connection with the East India Company 
from the end of the last century. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brown wasa wealthy and well-known 
philanthropist, and the owner of the beauti- 
ful Cedars estate on Clapman Common. 
After his death the same firm continued 
in possession of the building in Friday 
Street, under the style of Rogers & Wroe, 
which was again changed by the natural 
chan in partnership to Rogers, Rock, & 
Co., and the firm is now represented by 
Mr. Joseph Rock, who has continued the 
early Indian connection of the firm. 





Greed’s Bad Effects, 
From The Boston Times, ; 
It is hard to get the schoolhouses of Bos- 
ton put in proper sanitary condition because 
there is patronage for somebody An it, and 
who that somebody shall be is he rub. 
, FO 5 ! 
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WHAT THE KREMLIN WAS AND Iv. 


Within Its Huge Walls Are Churches, 
Palaces, and Forts. 


The Kremlin of Moscow, writes the corre- 
spondent of The London Standard, in a 
letter preliminary to the coronation, is to 
Russia what the Acropolis of Athens was 
to Greece or the Capitol to the Roman Em- 
pire. The word itself more _ properly 
‘‘Kreml” is a titeral Russian equivalent 
in use and derivation to ‘‘arx,’’ the de- 
fended citadel, the stronghold of a town. 
It is not a name peculiarly belonging to 
Moscow. The ancient town of Novgorod 
has also its Kremlin; so, too, has Nijni- 
Novgorod, the site of the great Russian 
fair every year, and there are others. 

But the Kremlin of Moscow is the cita- 
del of the empire, and in all the life strug- 
gles of ancient Muscovy and modern Russia 
down to the early days of the present cen- 
tury it has had its part as the nerve cen- 
tre of the ever-widening*empire of all the 
Russias, 

When Napoleon, foiled in his hopes of 
bringing Alexander I. to his knees by oc- 
cupying the ancient palaces of the Czar, 
retired from Moscow and the Kremlin like 
a tiger that had missed his spring, Marshal 
Mortier, in command ofthe rear guard, re- 
ceived orders to blow up the entire struct- 
ure. The bastions, the palaces, even the 
sacred edifices themselves, were under- 
mined; but, considering the extent of the 
preparations made, the damage actually 
done was small, It is said that heavy tor- 
rents of rain damped the powder, or, more 
probably, perhaps, Mortier was not such a 
vandal as his master; and purposely spared 
the most important monument of ancient 
Russia, while destroying sufficient to es- 
cape a charge of disobedience to orders. 

The holy places within the Kremlin walls 
were then closed entirely, for the first time 
in their history, while cunning artists mada 
g00d the ravages of the destroyer. For 
about thirty years subsequent to the retreat 
from Moscow building operations were gv- 
ing on, and the Kremlin now is to some 
extent a restoration and reproduction of its 
ancient form. 

The Kremlin is an irregular triangle of 
high brick walls,, crenellated, with battle- 
ments of an original pattern, terminating 
at the summit in a slightly forked shane, 
like a fish tail. It is built around one of the 
proverbial seven hills and commands a 
wide view of the country on all sides. The 
south wall was anciently washed by the 
Moscow River; the longest side faces north- 
west by 2 stream which has long since 
disappeared, and the northeast face is 
bounded by the Grand Square, along which 
the Imperial procession passes on the day 
of the triumphal entry into the Russian 
capital, preceding the coronation. The en- 
tire circuit of the walls is about a mile 
and a half, and within that space is inclosed 
all that is most sacred and most ancient 
in the history of Russia. To use a compar- 
ison, it is Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower in one. 

Almost in the middle of the space inclosed 
by the walls rises the lofty tower known as 
Ivan Velikiy, the belfry common to all the 
cathedrals of the Kremlin. It was built 
nearly four centuries ago, and has stood 
through siege and fire, even through that 
awful night in the Autumn of 1812, when it 
was cracked by the concussion of neighbor- 
ing mines from top to bottom. Built orig- 
inally to serve the double purpose of a bel- 
fry and watch tower, whence to give warn- 
ing of the approach of an enemy, and after- 
ward used as a fire-signal tower, Ivan Ve- 
likiy is now the favorite place of observa- 
tion for all visitors to ancient Moscow, 
and the view, from a height of about 300 
feet, over the entire city and for twenty 
miles round, is not one to be forgotten by 
the most jaded sightseer, 

The tower is polygonal in the lower stages 
and circular above, culminating in the 
usual gilded bulb, surmounted by a huge 
cross, the successor to that which was 
pulled down by Napoleon’s soldiers under 
the infpression that it was of solid gold. 
dust below the dome are three coilars or 
bands of black, bearing a legend, in large 
gold letters, which tells of the building of 
this bell-tower by Borits Govunov in 1600. 

At the foot of this huge steeple, and 
much dwarfed by such proximity, stands, 
on a granite pedestal, the broken ‘“ Great 
Bell of Moscow "’—a costly wonder which 
has no rival from here to Mandalay. The 
huge bell, weighing sixty-four tons, which 
rings on Haster Eve and on state and sol- 
emn occasions, hangs in an upper story over 
the Church of St. John, built, much later, 
against the Ivan Velikiy Tower. The broken 
bell, which was never hung, is of more 
than three times the calibre, and, perhaps, 
affords more pleasure to the eye in its 
present state, that it ever could have given 
to the ear—even at a distance of half a 
mile. The sixty-four-ton bell covers with 
its boom the din of all the bells of all the 
churches of Moscow when ringing at one 
time, as will be the case during the remain- 
der of the coronation*day, after the service 
is over. 

Taking the Ivan Velikiy Tower, then, as 
a point of observation, the view of the 
Kremlin, spread out like a map below, re- 
solves itself into fairly simple lines. Look- 
ing northeast, to the Grand Square, one 
notes first the Nikolskiy Gate, a mixed 
Gothic tower, painted, as all the towers 
once were, pure white. From this gate runs 
the Nikolskaja Street, branching out later 
into the highway to Jaroslavl, and the 
famous St. Sergius Laura, and the nowa- 
days still more frequented road to the rail- 
way stations for St. Petersburg and the 
south. This gate opens into the Grand 
Square, within a few yards of and at right 
angles to the archway leading from the 
shrine of the Iverskaja Madonna. 

At the other end of the Grand Sauare, 
opposite the cathedral known as Vasily 
the Blessed, is the Gate of the Saviour, 
through which the Czar will make his 
entry into the Kremlin. Between these two 
gates, within the walls, stand the Law 
Courts, now converted into temporary quar- 
ters for various officials, and, nearer to the 
Gate of the Saviour, a nunnery and the 
very ancient Chudov Monastery. Here, too, 
is the Nicholas Palace, usually appropriat- 
ed for the occupation of the Czarowitch. 

Turning now to the south, one sees below 
a broad road, running almost parellel with 
the south wall and the river beyond, from 
the Gate of the Saviour, past the nunnery 
and the Nicholas Palace, to the square in 
which Ivan Velikiy stands, and further 
away to the right, past the Archangel 
Cathedral and the Grand Palace of the 
Kremlin to the Borovitskiy Gate, whence 
runs the road over the Moscow River to 
the Alexandriyskiy Palace. The outer side 
of this broad road is marked by*a rail- 
ing, beyond which is the steep slope down 
to the Kremlin south wall, with the Tay- 
nitskiy Bastion in the centre, and the em- 
bankment and Moscow River beyond. 

The view in this direction is, on a clear 
day, magnificent and characteristic, for it 
embraces the Trans-Moscow River suburb, 
the home of the typical Russian merchant. 
The houses are largely one-storied, and 
stand in compounds, with fences and gates. 
The white walls of the houses, the green- 
painted she&t-iron roofs and green foliage, 
and the innumerable churches, with their 
gilt or blue and star-spangled bulb-domes, 
make up a picture to be found nowhere 
else in the worlds for Moscow is unique 
even in Russia. On the hither side of the 
river, which here makes a great bend, is 
the Church of the. Saviour, consecrated 
with much ceremony during the coronation 
festivities of Alexander III. This splendid 
pile, built to commemorate the dead who 
fell in the “national war” of 1812, is of 
the usual square shape, and so exquisitely 
proportioned that it is difficult to form any 
idea of its size without actually walking 
through it. With Ivan Velikiy, it is the 
first landmark seen as one approaches Mos- 
cow from any quarter of the compass. Far 
away on the outskirts of the city are the 
historic monasteries of Donskoy, Danilov, 
and the Novodéviche, with the ‘‘ Sparrow 
Hills’ beyond. It was to his Summer resi- 
dence that Ivan the Terrible retreated from 
the fire which devastated the Kremlin and 
the town, and here, under the awe of the 
moment, he listened to the advice of Sil- 
vester, and, for a time, changed his nature. 
From these hills, too, Napoleon watched 
the flames snatching from his grasp the 
prey he had so longed to win, and had held 
to so little purpose. 

Turning now to the northwest, so as to 
face the third side of the triangle, I am 
looking toward the Petrovskiy Palace, on 
the highway to St. Petersburg. nearly four 
miles away, the point whence the triumphal 
entry starts on May 21. In view of events 
to come, this side of the Kremlin naturally 
attracts most of one’s attention. About 
the middle of the northwest wall is the 
Troitskiy Gate, from which branch off two 
more of the principal streets, radij of cir- 
cular Moscow. Inside the wall, and between 
the Troitskiy and the Nikolskiy Gates, is 
the enormous arsenal, stored with the re- 
serve of arms. On @ Farevey rising at in- 
‘tervals in pyramidal form, al the walls 
of the arsenal outside, and facing the 
Kremlin squares, are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of field cannon, captured from the 
flying army of Napoleon, or picked up in 
its wake, _Most o them s bear the 

tter ‘“N. 
lefrom. the Troitskly Gate southward to 
the Moscow River the Kremlin walls are 
50 feet high at least, and some way before 
the river is reached a second gate in_ the 
northwest wall, the _ Boroyitskiy Gate, 
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THE SHANTIES MUST 60| 





UPPER CENTRAL PARK EAST TO 
LOSE A PICTURESQUE FFE ~7URE,. 


The Board of Health Issues a Final 
Order that Those of the Rude 
Dwellings Without Sewer Con- 
nections To-morrow Shall Be Va-~- 


cated and in Time Demolished— 


Improvements Made in Time to 


Save Some. 


Upper Central Park Bast, Fifth Avenue, 
from Ninety-second to One Hundred and 
Second Street, is, within a few days, to 
lose a picturesque feature—the shanties. 

A final order has been issued by the 
Board of Health that such of the rude 


dwellings as may be without a sewer con- 
nection to-morrow are to be vacated, and 
will be in time demolished. Of a dozen 
such shanties and several stables, which 
come within the scope of the edict, one or 
two will still hold on to their rocky founda- 
tion, like Periwinkles, by complying with 
the terms of exemption. 

The shanties represent a colony of prim- 
itive shelters erected by squatters mainly 
in the Bull's Head Market’s heyday of pros- 
perity. The march of real estate improve- 
ment swept away hundreds of the rude, 
slovenly, goat-haunted abodes, and the time 
has come when modern houses, from stores 
to the better class of tenements, impinge 
on the cabins of the settlers of the rock 
mounds. 

It may appear odd that the last strong- 


hold of the shanty dwellers is on the line 
on Fifth Avenue, and that in some respects 
the beauty, comfort, and tranquillity of Cen- 
tral Park just’ here are superior tc the 
attractions of Lower Central Park Hast. 
But the Metropolitan Club, George Gould, 
and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry have less of 
quiet and delightful landscape before their 
houses than their humble folk who 
scratched a site and put up four walls and 
a roof to make an abode. 

The secret is, that so far the future of 
Fifth Avenue at this point is undetermined. 
It is a centre of vast speculation with 
values not clearly established, and which 
its high elevation and the Park should 
make it desirable. One circumstance or 
another has to determine its future. It 
may be a residential neighborhood; one of 
apartment houses, or a desirable place for 
a less important class of flat houses. So 
building operations on the avenue line 
are in abeyance, or have been tentative, and 
some shanty folk have been left in peace. 
None has had a lease, and of a late years 
all have paid a small ground rental with 
the knowledge that they would have to 
move at short notice. 

Some of those menaced with eviction had 
accepted the situation yesterday. Some 
were moving, others who had moved were 
demolishing their humble abodes. None 
talked of resisting the order, except one or 
two who had put in sewer connections. 
One of these was a charming old Irish wo- 
man, whose family have two very snug 
cabins and an out house and wagonshed 
at One Hundredth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
She beamed with pride when she showed 
a reporter for THE Nrw-YorK Times, that 
since a week she had equipped her estab- 
lishment with modern conveniences which 
had an outlet in the sewer. 

This was the case with two beer saloons 
and what is locally known as “ The Wid- 
dy's”"’ shanty, on the rocks at Ninety- 
ninth Street. Sewer connections have been 
made with all these houses, and their im- 
munity from razing was-announced in their 
renovated exteriors, which were gay in 
blue, picked out with red. 

The other condemned, structures would 
not, when demolished, sell at the price of 
old building materials. Indeed, that is what 
they were originally. None were put up 
with the faintest idea of parallelism or the 
possibility of streets existing. Some sprawl 
over their foundations so that the floors 
are aslant. Others have been so patched 
from time to time that nothing of the first 
materials remains but the ridge pole, up- 
rights and beams. No idea of architecture 
possessed any who put up the “ shacks,” 
and all sanitary laws are disregarded, be- 
cause the rock sloped away from each 
dwelling and cesspools were naturally 
formed. The age of one shanty is authenti- 
cated by a tree that was a sapling when it 
sprang between the main house and an out- 
house. It now has grown into the wood 
of both and is quite respectable timber. 





TO THE MOON, 388 MILES, 


Such Will Seem the Distance Through 
Paris’s New Telescope. 


Paris Dispatch in The London News. 

The huge block of crystal which will be- 
come the mirror for the great telescope 
has safely arrived in Paris. If all goes 
well the exhibition of 1900 will be able to 
boast of a distinct feature. Whether the 
moon’s features will be equally distinc* is 
another question. Prof, Loewy thinks not, 
but M. Deloncle is still determined to carry 


through his idea. 

“The moon one yard off.” It was thus 
the scheme of the gigantic telescope was 
spoken of in the papers, but M. Deloncle, 
however ambitious he may be in Central 
Africa, protests that he never had so pre- 
posterous a notion. He claims that it will 
be possible to throw on to a screen views 
of our satellite brought within a distance 
of thirty-eight miles, This remains to be 
seen. However, everybody will wish M. 
Deloncle, and still more especially his 
shareholders, every success in what one 
must still regard as an experiment. 

The new telescopic mirror is the largest 
ever made. It was cast at Jeumont, a 
manufacturing place, and the last French 
station on the line to Liége, Cologne, and 
Berlin. This splendid block of homo- 
geneous crystal weighs 3,000 kilogrammes. 
Its diameter is 2.05 meters, and in itd 
present nearly rough state it cost £4,000. 
Of course it was conveyed to Paris in a 
special train. It was wrapped up in heavy 
felt blankets, protected by hoops of soft 
w , with metal tires, mounted on pivots. 
Thus packea, the mirror was_ tightly 
wedged in a case that was placed in the 
wagon on a bed of hurdies and layers of 
hay. 

For greater safety, the train stopped only 
once, at Tergnier, and went at as slow a 
pace as a royal train, escorted by a rail- 
way Inspector. It was insured to its full 
value. The same afternoon it was removed 
from the northern terminus to the work- 
shop. The mirror, before leaving Jeumont, 
went through a second grinding of its 
faces, being as smooth as a fine plate glass. 
But for telescopic purposes this sort of 
smoothness is roughness itself. The finish- 
ing process will take two years and six 
months, and by more expeditious processes 
than any hitherto in use, which, moreover, 
will give greater accuracy than anything 
known. 

Hitherto astronomical mirrors and lenses 
have been polished by hand by_ slowly 
rubbing The glass with the naked hand, 
sometimes, but not always, moistened with 
oil, albumen, and other substances, which 
are the maker’s secret. The drawback of 
this process is that the mere heat of the 
hand may cause the surface to wa’ 

The new mechanical process, of which 
particulars are Bet given, bad produce | a 

e approaching a true plane, within 
— Toneandth part of a millimeter. 
marvelous is age wit leave a 

n, astronomeys tell us, for errors. 

wee whole finishing process will cost £6,000. 
The silvering will mot cost anything to 


irror will be mounted on two arms 
and will be set in motion 


hinery of the usual sort. The rays 
Perea from planetary space will 
reflected horizontally t 


tal 
f xty meters ) os 
peel cd The lenses of flint an 
lass will be 1 meter 25 centimeters, the 
argest in the world, and the images, en- 
larged 6,000 times, will be thrown on to a 
sereen, which thousands people will 


a time. . 
“fre e will, if all goes well, be brought 
it is most 


The 
thirt t miles, 
Soubttul SMUbe tmnba on this scale will 
prove correct. Loewy, the Assistant 
Ag oF a hy Rey te wet fb wee 
some endi hotographs 
a the moon, believes that the limit of 


Oo 
ninety-four miles he hag reached is the 
tmost 
Parser 


ticable for a } time to come. 
will be indistinct. 
. A Cause for Shame. 


“From The Buffalo Express, (Rep.) 
President Cleveland’s latest veto denies a 
pension to a woman who was divorced from 
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THE WEEK IN THE CLUB WORLD. 


As was anticipated and predicted in this 
column last week, the question of removal 
up town was the chief feature of the annual 
meeting of the Union Club on Wednesday 
evening last, and brought out a larger at- 
tendance of members than has been present 
at the annual meeting in some years. It 
was evident on Wednesday afternoon that 
the meeting would be more than ordinarily 
exciting and interesting, and the clubhouse 
began to fill with members soon after 8 
o’clock. The presence of an opposition tick- 
et bearing the names of John Lawrence 
and A. Van Horne Stuyvesant also added to 
the general interest, and there was much 
wirepulling indulged in before the meeting, 
which was called to order about 9 o'clock, 
with upward of 350 members present. Pres- 
ident Clarence A. Seward, whose term of 
office both as Governor and President will 
expire on the second Wednesday in June, 
was in the chair. The regular or Govern- 
ors’ candidates, nominated to serve as Gov- 
ernors for three years from the second 
Wednesday of June, 1896, were Thomas H. 
Barber, Charlies Coster, J. Archibald Mur- 
ray, John Mcl.. Nash, S. L. Parsons, Clar- 
ence A, Seward, William E. Strong, and 
John J. Townsend. That there was opposi- 
tion to the election of some of these candi- 
dates was very early evident. Mr. John 
Lawrence, who is on the outgoing board, 
was not on the Governors’ ticket, and his 
friends decided to run him as an independ- 
ent candidate with Mr. Stuyvesant. Of the 
Governors renominated Messrs. Clarence 
Seward and John J. Townsend seemed to be 
most acceptable tu the club at large. After 
a decidedly spirited election it was found 
that Mr. Lawrence and his colleague had 
been chosen, and that Mr, Archibald Mur- 
ray and another candidate on the Govern- 
ors’ ticket had been defeated. Mr. Law- 
rence held almost a levee after the meeting, 
and was warmly congratulated on his suc- 
cess in running on a stump ticket, and his 
jovial, ruddy face, framed In snowy whis- 
kers, never beamed more merrily than on 
this night of his triumph. He has long 
been considered an ornament to the club, 
and his popularity is unquestioned. 

*,* 

The re-election of Mr. Seward as a Goy- 
ernor of the Union Club, implies that he 
will again be chosen President of that club 
when the Governors meet to elect the 
officers next week. Mr. Seward’s adminis- 
tration has. been both judicious and con- 
servative, and there can be no decided op- 
position to his re-election President, 
especially as it is now understood that he 
is desirous of serving again. Mention was 
made last’ week in this column of Mr. 
Seward’s having recently removed his resi- 
dence from Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street, to Madison Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street. His former residence on Fifth Ave- 
nue, with that of the late Robert L. Cut- 
ting, which adjoined it, have recently been 
sold for $230,000, or $115,000 apiece. The 
asking price was $250,000, it under- 
stood, but it is felt in real estate circles 
that both Mr. Seward and the Cutting estate 
should be satisfied with the sale. 

*,* 
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During the preliminary stages of 
Union Club meeting on Wednesday 
there was a general air of expectancy 
to what shape the question of removal 
would presented, and what the result 
of its agitation would be. It was felt that 
even more than at any previous time in 
the club’s history the questioh was a vital 
and burning one, and both the older and 
younger elements waited expectantly for the 
battle to begin. The old resolution on the 
matter was the one presented, and almost 
immediately Mr. Franklin Bartlett, 
tary of the club, was on his feet to oppose 
the club’s removal. He made a somewhat 
dramatic speech, calling attention to the 
conservative character the club, flat- 
tering the older members for;their clinging 
to old traditions, and winding up with 
brilliant peroration. .His remarks were sec- 
onded by: Mr. John M. Bowers, who fol- 
lowed about the same line of argument 
Mr. Bartlett, and which gave rise to some 
humorous talk among the younger mem- 
bers of ‘‘a Tammany combination to 
feat any removal.’’ The leaders of the op- 
position movement, and who were the chief 
speakers in favor of the club’s leaving its 
present site, were Gen. Wilson and Mr. 
George C. DeWitt. Both these gentlemen 
made very sensible and practical speeches, 
and urged the club’s moving further up- 
town on business as well as social grounds. 
One of the chief supporters of the op- 
position stated, after the meeting, that to 
his mind the speeches made showed clear- 
ly that the removal question was one of 
business as opposed to one of sentiment. The 
discussion was prolonged, as is usually the 
case at club meetings, and much desultory 
talk was indulged in, sothat when the vote 
was finally taken on the question of ta- 
bling the resolution, many members had 
left the meeting. It said that some of 
those who remained misunderstood the 
resolution to table, and voted inthe affirm- 
ative when they intended to vote the other 
way. Be this as it may, the resolution 
was tabled by a ‘vote of about 150 to 85, 
which virtually signified that the Union 
Club has postponed the question of removal 
from its present site for another year.. It 
is more than probable, however, that the 
element which was represented by eighty- 
five votes cast against tabling the resolution 
on Wednesday evening may develop suffi- 
cient “strength, under the great pressure 
that is now being exercised, to have the 
club move to call a special meeting and 
push their views through. The result of 
the meeting was.not at all satisfactory, it 
is understood, to the majority of the club, 
and if the thousand or more members 
could have been present it is quite likely 


that the meeting would have resulted dif- 
ferently as far as the question of rémoval 


is concerned. 
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This result of the Union Club’s meeting 
shows conclusively the power of tradition 
and family influence in a club, As was 
said in this column a fortnight ago, the 
Union Club has remained on its present site 
up to the present time simply on account 
- the convenience to and indisposition to 
move of a comparatively small element of 
old members, whose influence, on account 
of their long membership and their,social 
and business position, still remains potent 
to overcome what is undoubtedly the oppo- 
site sentiment of the club at large. 

*,* 

Although the Manhattan Club is supposed 
to stand to the Democratic Party in New- 
York City as does the Union League to the 
Republican, it is not often that the former 
organization makes a public declaration on 
questions of National or even local politics, 
such as the Union League is accustomed to 
do at almost every monthly meeting, and 
especially during times of political excite- 
ment. It is the more significant, therefore, 
that at a special meeting of the Manhattan 
Club, held on Thursday evening, strongly 
worded resolutions proclaiming in favor of 
the gold standard were passed unanimously, 
and that strong speeches in favor of these 
resolutions were made by Controller Fitch, 
Mr. John D. Kernan, and other members of 
the club. This Manhattan Club pronuncia- 
mento is being much discussed by club as 
well as business men, and the former see 
in it a good proof that the Manhattan Club 
is not moribund and is still in a position to 
afford substantial aid to the party from 
which its membership is drawn. 

*,* 

At the annual election of the Catholic 
Club, which was held on Thursday evening, 
the Hon. Joseph F. Daly was paid the com- 

liment of being elected President for the 
hird time. Mr. John D. Crimmins was 
elected First Vice President, Mr. Stephen 
Farrelly Second Vice President, Mr. John 
D. Callahan Secretary, and Mr. John J. 
Quinlan Treasurer. The managers, who 
were chosen to serve for two years, are 
Messrs. Hugh G. Connell, Nicholas J. Bar- 
rett, Joseph H. McGuire, Henry J. Heidenis, 
Joseph F. Ward, William M. Ryan, Michael 

. Drummond, and Ricardo Rodriguez. The 
club’s finances were reported to be in a 
most flourishing condition, and the percent- 
age of attendance of members at the club- 
house grows larger all the time. 


week of the famous Restigouche Salmor 

Fishing Club, probably .the most exciusiy 

and most expensive fishing organization inf 
the world, and certainly in the Unite 

States, The last reported sale of a shara 
. . " } 
in the Restigouche Club was $18,000, and 
these shares are not procurable except by 
death or occasional removal from tha 
country of some member. There are only 
twenty-five shares, and some of these ara 
held by estates. The club owns the most 
valuable pools on the famous Restigoucha 
River, in New-Brunswick, and has built a 
most commodious and comfortable club- 
house. The members of this organizatior 
are Messrs. Francis Bartlett, Oliver Ames, 
Cc A. Amory, Alexander Cochrane, Louis 
Curtis, Charles P. Horton, and Francis lL. 
Higginson of Boston, Heber R. Bishop, 
James L. Breese, William P. Clyde, Walter 
Cutting, Henry W. De Forest, George C. 
De Witt, William E. Dodge, Robert Goelet, 
James I,. Hin, and E. A. Hoffman of New- 
York, R. Temple Emmet of. New-Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., and M. Bayard Brown, wha 
has lived for some years in England. ‘Aj 
few favored individuals are allowed to fish 
on the share of some friend who cannot 
himself every year lure the wily salmon 
from his watery home. Mr. James J. Vap 
Alen is an annual visitor to the club. 

* * 
a 

Although the Raines law is not applicae 
ble to New-Jersey, some of the members 
of the Morristown Golf Club who are also 
members of New-York clubs, and who 
joined that organization from its reputa- 
tion for having some of the finest links in 
the country, find that they are not allowed 
the privilege of procuring wines or liquors 
at the clubhouse and are debarred entire- 
ly from playing their favorite game on Sun- 
days. There is a strong opposition,growing 
in the club to these regulations, which, it is 
claimed, are in force at the Morristown Golf 
Club alone of all the sporting clubs in the 
country, and awaiting some _ successful 
movement to repeal these regulations, many 
members have transferred their interest 
and allegiance to the near-by golf club at 
Baltusrol, near Short Hills, where open 
house is kept on Sundays as well as week- 
days, and Where the links can be played 
on at all times. It would seem to be rath- 
er a late day for a golfing organization in 
the United States, such as the Morristown 
Club, to place such restrictions as whese ox 
its members. 

*,* 

That altogether delightful and unique ore 
ganization known as the “‘ Society of Point- 
ed Beards” held its second reunion of the 
season at a French restaurant in West 
Twenty-eighth Street on Thursday evening. 
There were some twenty members present 
at dinner, which was presided over by Mr. 
John du Fais. Mr. Edward Lauterbach, 
who is a leading member cf the organiza. 
tion, was at his best, and some very bright 
speeches were made. The club talks of hold- 
ing an outing during July, probably at the 
Oriental Hotel, at Manhattan Beach. One 
of the requisites for membership in the 
** Pointed Beards” is a beard of a certain 
length from chin to apex. It was charged 
at the dinner that Mr. Charles Carroll Mac- 
Kubin's beard did not meet the require- 
ments, and Mr. MacKubin was obliged to 
submit to a measurement, which proved him 
to be eligible to the club by the narrow 
margin of an eighth of an inch. 

* * 
« 

It was recently said in this column in a 
notice of certain attacks made upon the va- 
lidity of the patriotic organization known 
as the ‘‘ Society of the War of 1812,” by a 
Mr. Appleton Morgan, that the society 
claimed to have expelled Mr. Morgan from 
membership. This statement was based 
upon one to that effect which was 
published as having been made by two 
prominent members of the society. These 
gentlemen now disclaim having made such 
statement, and say that they were mis- 
quoted, and it further appears upon investi- 
gation th Mr. Morgan, who -at one time 
acted as Secretary of the society, handed 
in his resignation to the society.some two 
years ago, which resignation’ was immedi- 
ately and unanimously accepted. 
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MANY GUESTS AT STOCKBRIDGE 


The Casino to be Opened for the Sea- 


son To-morrow. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., May 30.—The Stock- 
bridge Casino, round which much of the 
social life of the town centres, will be 
opened for the season Monday, June 1. The 
officers this year are Henry D. Sedgwick, 
President; Dr. T. C. Burnett, Vice Presi- 
dent; Ferdinand Hoffman, Treasurer, and 
F. S. Aymar, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Mrs. Grossman, daughter of the late Ed- 
win Booth, with her family, is spending 
some time here. This quiet town was a fa- 
vorite spot with Mr. Booth, who came here 
for several Summers the latter part of his 
life. 

The family of Edwin D. Worcester have 
arrived at the Adams cottage, which they 
have taken for the Summer. 

Miss Yard of New-York, who has for sev- 
eral Summers occupied the Ivison cottage, 
has taken the Curtis place for this season. 

The golf links are being put in order for 
the Summer, and several new hazards will 
be added. 

Joseph H. Choate and family will arrive 
at their Summer home here very soon. Miss 
Effie Choate is ill, and it Is honed the brac- 
ing Berkshire air may do her good. 

Harry Dwight has arrived at the home 
of his father, James M. Dwight. He has 
been abroad the past year for his health. 

Dr. Henry M. Field’s family will occupy 
the Dwight homestead for the Summer. 

Dr. McBurney and family of New-York 
have arrived at the Beech cottage, which 
they have taken for the Summer. : 

Mrs. Blair Scribner of New-York will oc- 
cupy the Owen cottage this Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Sedgwick are the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sedgwick. 

Mr. Stephen D. Field returned on Thurs- 
day trom an extended stay in New-York, 

Mr. William BE. Doane has arrived at his 
cottage here for the Summer. 

Prof. Ulysses Buhler, Miss Buhler, and 
Mile. Abel have arrived at their cottage 
here. Mr. Buhler has made a number. of 
improvements and now has one of the pret- 
tiest places in town. 

Mrs. John Winthrop has Miss Cammon 
as a guest at her country place, Ice Glen 
arm, 

Miss Amelia Brewer has been the guest 
of her sister, Miss Adele Brewer, at the 
Hillside Home for several days. 





MONTCLAIR FRIDAY NIGHT CLUB, 


It Will Close Its Social Season with 
a Dance June 13. 


MontTcuair, N. J., May 380.—The Friday 
Night Club will close the social season here 
with a large reception and dance in the 
gymnasium of the Montclair Military Acad- 
emy, on Friday night, June 13. The club 
has given dances at intervals during 
Winter. It was formerly the Saturday 
Night Club, when it was composed of fifteen 
cadet officers at the academy and as many 
more young ladies. 

Among the present members of the club 
are the Misses Shaefer, the Misses Holwill, 
Miss Young, and Miss Kelly of Brooklyn; 
the Misses Kopper, Miss Wilson, New-York; 
Miss Morehouse, the Misses Spellmeyer, 
Miss Wilson, Orange; Miss Ingalls, Miss 
Hornfeck, Verona; the Misses Seymour, 
Bloomfield; Miss Benson, Glenridge; the 
Misses Brown, the Misses Perry, the Misses 
Hargrave, Miss Kirkpatrick, Miss Browe, 
Miss Blunt, Miss Chapman, Miss Weeks, 
the Misses Puffer, Upper Montclair; the 
Misses Ward, the Misses Smith, the Misses 
Doremus, Miss Manson, Miss Baker, Miss 
Russell, Miss Howe, Miss Gould, Miss 
French, Miss Fox, Miss Williams, Miss 
Wright, Miss Jenkins, and Miss Force of 
Montclair; Mr.’ Goater and Mr. Holwill.of 
Brooklyn; Mr. Anderson, Mr. Behr, Mr. 
Durbrow, Mr. Hall, Mr. Howe, Mr. Hub- 
bard, Mr. Clark, Messrs. C. and A. A. Mil- 
ler, Mr, Trues, Mr. Topliff, Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Mellick, Mr. Ketcham, Mr. Force, Mr. 
Christy, Mr. Ward, Mr. Williams, Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Von_ Hein, Mr. Brower, Mr. 
Wright, all of Montclair; Dr. McLean of 
Caldwell, Mr. Hornfeck of Verona, Messrs. 
Hart, Mr. Benson of Glenridge; Mr. Spell- 
meyer of Orange, Mr. Stewart of New-York. 
The patronesses of the clu are Mrs. Gouid. 
Mrs. Franklin Ward, Mrs. Morison, Mrs. E. 
A. Bradley, Mrs, Ogden Brown, and Mrs, 
A. A. Wright. é 
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President Might Adjourn Congress, 


From The Cincinnati Tribune, (Rep.) 

If the Tillman and Teller breed of statese 
men attempt to keep Congress in session 
in order to listen to their vaporous rant- 
ings, the President of the United States 
should exercise his Constitutional prerog:- 
ative and declare both houses adjourned. 
In defining the President’s powers the Con- 
/stitution declares that he may convene 
Congress on extraordinary occasions, ‘and 
in case of disagreement between them (the 
two houses) with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he ma adjourn | them until 
such goed holy thinks pro — areal 

a remart > POW’ 
will win the approval 








‘ABOUT KAFIR FINANCE 





MONSTROUS GROWTH OF THIS PE- 
CULIAR MARKET IN TEN YEARS, 


In the Course of the Year 1895 Nearly 
1,000 New Mining Companies were 
Registered, with a Nominal Cap- 
ital $100,000,000—Nine- 
tenths of These on Their 
Face Gambles—Immense Profits to 


of Over 


Were 


Brokers. 


There are far-sighted men in the city, but 
not one of them claims to have foreseen 
the development of that strange and fasci- 
nating phenomenon known as the “ Kafir 
market,” says W. R. Lawson in The Na- 
tional Review. As a centre of speculation it 
has had no equal in the history of finance. 
Never before has such a maelstrom drawn 


together gambiers of all nations and kin- 
dreds and tongues. It seems incredible that 
the monstrous growth should be little more 
than ten years old. Johannesburg, of 
course, existed before then, and a number 
of Rand mines had even been introduced in 
London, but they had not got beyond a 
select circle whose headquarters were at 
Hatton Garden. There is a tradition in the 
American railway market that it had the 
first offer of Kafir business inside the House, 
but declined it rather disrespectfully. A 
Jewish firm of jobbers tried to run Kafirs 
and Americans together; local sentiment, 
however, was dead against the combination, 
The innovators had at last to choose be- 
tween the old and the new, and they de- 
cided—very wisely. as it proved—to throw 
up Americans. They moved to the Broad 
Street end of the House, and started in a 
very modest way a novel market, which 
has grown with the rapidity of Jonah’s 
gourd, and now overshadows all its seniors. 
It covers more space than any three other 
markets in the House, and the pioneer firm 
which gave up Americans in its favor turned 
over last year more shares, perhaps, than 
all the American jobbers put together. 

The “ Kafir Circus,’’ which ten. years ago 
was almost boycotted, is now the main 
centre of interest and attraction, Its 
Circean revels have proved irresistible. 
The most conservative of members had to 
yield to them in the long run, and streams 
of secessions from other markets continue 
even yet to swell the Kafir crowd. Fort- 
unes were made in it year, some of 
which have been taken away and safely 
invested. The others will probably be scat- 
tered as suddenly as they were gathered. 
To get into a moderate connection as a 
Kafir jobber was to earn £200 or £300 a day, 
With no risk and very little trouble, save 
having to bear. the horrible din of 
a howling pandemonium. To be able 
to shout higher than anybody. else 
Was the chief, and almost the only, 
qualification for success; intelligence and 
experience were superfluities. Where nearly 
all were ignorant alike about what they 
were dealing in, fools could “* make prices ”’ 
just as freely as wise men, and*more so. 
Simply to *‘ make prices’’ was to make 
money hand over fist, and Kafir jobbers 
blossomed into plutocrats, set up their pri- 
vate hansom, were welcomed into West 
End clubs, and flung about thousand- 
pound checks as lightly as _ half-crown 
cigars. When they rose to the dignity of 
underwriting or syndicating new issues a 
single company might bring them in ten or 
twenty thousand pounds. In one memorable 
case 30,000 shares were said to have been 
booked within an hour by an active firm, 
whose “‘turns’’ or profits must have aver- 
aged £2 per "2. 

Throughout the early part of 1895 the 
public were ravenous for gold shares. They 
would snap at anything in the shape of a 
mine—American, Australian, and especially 
South African. At the wutset there were 
only seventy or eighty Rand shares avail- 
able to choose from, and the run on them 
was so keen that it added fully £5,000,000 
per month to their market value. Between 
the end of March and the end of June, the 
hottest period of the boom, they appreciated 
from litile more than £70,000,00U to nearly 
290,000,000. These were, for the most part, 
bona fide mines, and included all the 
dividend-earning properties on the Rand. 
If the speculative mania had stopped at 
them not much harm might have been done, 
but once started it soon broke all bounds. 
Fresh,creations had to be made at the rate 
of three and four companies pey day in 
order to satisfy the demand for gambling 
counters. In course of the year nearly 1,000 
new mining companies were registered, 
the nominal capital of which exceeded 
£107,000,000. One-third of them were con- 
nected with South Africa“namely, 338 
companies with an agzregate nominal cap- 
ital of £46,000,000. Western Australia was 
favored with as many more—342 companies 
—but their aggregate nominal capital was 
below the Kafir level, being only about 
£35,000,000. 

Nine-tenths of 
on the face of them, 
them were smuggled into the Stock Ex- 
change by side doors, and could only be 
dealt in unofficially. Out of 960 companies 
only 229 ventured to submit themselves to 
public criticism by advertising their pros- 
pectuses and otherwise complying with the 
regulations of the Stock Exchange. Of the 
£107,008,000 of new mining capital regis- 
tered, the amount publicly advertised and 
subjected to Stock Exchange rules was less 
than a third, namely, £34,000,000. The 
amateur speculator often thinks little of 
that distinction, but one day he may learn 
(to his cost) its importance. Shares fully 
recognized by the Stock Exchange may be 
good or bad, but they have at least to be 
honestly dealt in. Shares not so recognized 
have more chance to be bad, and they 
may be manipulated without any check or 
control whatever. But somehow the so- 
talled innocent public seem to have a fatal 
partiality for the shadiest cards in the 
pack. Brokers receive from remote corners 
of the kingdom, where it might be supposed 
that no speculative mania could ever pene- 
trate, orders to buy the most out-of-the- 
way shares which they have never béfore 
heard of themselves. The would-be pur- 
chasers cannot possibly know anything 
about them, but the names have struck 
their fancy, and one mine is as good as 
another to them. ‘ 

Speaking from 


last 


these new creations were, 
gambles. Scores of 


last year’s experience it 
may be afiirmed that two-thirds of the 
companies floated during a mining boom 
stand a poor chance of ever raising capital 
enough to break ground with. And even 
the other third, which give some prima facie 
evidence of good faith, begin in a very im- 
provident way. The above-named 229 com- 
panies advertised last year confessed to 
@ very watered capital. Fully one-half of 
their £34,000,000 nominal was reserved as 
vendors’ shares. The smaller half, amount- 
ing to £16,798,000, was offered for public 
subscription, but a large portion of it 
(£7,338,000) had also to go to the vendors. 
The balance left for working capital would, 
in the most favorable event, have been less 
than £9,500,000, or not much more than one- 
fourth of the whole capital cn which divi- 
derds would have to be earned and paid if 
the company were to be a success. That 
is a fair statement of the financial basis 
on which the better class of mining com- 
panies are organized, and it may be im- 
agined what sort of a financial basis the 
rotten ones heve. 

For every pound actually put into a 
joint-stock mine dividends have generally 
to be earned on £8 or £4, the nominal cap- 
ital being invariably three or four io one of 
the working capital. Put this £3 or {£4 
through a process of booming till you have 
it further loaded with premiums ‘of 300 or 
400 per cent., and every pound actually 
spent on the mine may have to earn divi- 
dends on £10 or £12. That, however, is 
simply booming. It is not good enough for 
the Kafir circus, which has invented an in- 
geniéus system of compound booming. A 
parent company breeds a number of babies 
and booms them in turn, sells their shares 
on the top of the boom, divides the spoil 
among its shareholders, and finishes with a 
big flare up in its own shares. Typical ex- 
amples of this might be selected by the 
dozen from last year’s registration list, but 
one may suffice. Early in the year the 
Parent company A was floated with a 
capital of £60,000. During theSpringittrans- 
ferred part of its property to Company RB, 
which it floated with a capital of £140,000. 
In the following Summer B’s share was 
further subdivided, and a slice of it con- 
veyed to a grandchild, C. In the interval, 
speculative values had risen so much that 
this second slice was capitalized at £165,000 
—just four times the original valuation of 
the entire property. ; 

After this preliminary glance at the phi- 
we ge A of mining booms, we may now pro- 
ce to the special characteristics of the 
Kafir boom. Various circumstances in the 
early history of the Kafir market have im- 

ressed on it peculiarities of character it 
E never likely to lose. Its original associa- 
tion with the diamond trade infused into 
it a preponderating mixture of Jewish 
ghrewdness an Be ne pod versatility. The 
d was an oO of Kimberley, and 
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first to draw attention to the mineral wealth 
of South Africa, and they furnished the 
means for thoroughly prospecting the Trans- 
vaal. They raised the Cape Colony from 
mutton and mealies to luxury and political 
power. Cape politicians found an_ entry 
through them into the good graces of New- 
Court and the favor of the Colonial Office. 
They gave rise to the alliance between 
Mr. Rhodes and the Rothschilds which pro- 
duced the Chartered Con.pany, the Consol- 
idated Goldfields of Soux. Africa, and a 
long series of history-maxing combinations. 

These stood out from ai: previous financial 
ventures in the. wide range of their ambi- 
tion, the boldness and eiergy of their man- 
agement, and the universal! interest they ex- 
cited. The city and the Court were alike 
dazzled by them. They appealed to the pop- 
ular imagination in all its wildest moods, 
offering a mugnificent gamble combined 
with an imperial programme. The glamour 
of the new El Dorado spread to the Continent, 
and the Kafir market became international. 
It penetrated cabinees and shaped a_ new 
policy for at least one European State. 
Who supposes that the African fever would 
ever have seized Germany so badly but 
for the diamonds of Kimberiey and the gold 
of the Rand? Had these remained undiscov- 
ered there probably would have been no Ger- 
man colony in Namaqualand, no Zanzibar 
Convention, no Transvaal crisis. If they 
were to disppear to-morrow, or—to keep 
within the limits of the conceivable—if the 
Bank of England were to cease monetizing 
gold and adding indefinitely to an already 
threatened glut of gold money, where would 
the Rand mines be? What would then be- 
come of the much coveted and courted 
Transvaal? How long would it take Presi- 
dent Kriiger and his valiant Boers to shrink 
back into their original nonenity? And when 
they had got there, what would be left of 
the German ardor and the enthusiasm on 
their behalf? 

The Rand has had two distinct booms. 
The first and smaller one lasted from 1886 
to about 1889, and embraced only a limited 
number of “ outcrop”? companies—that is, 
companies whose claims were all on the 
outcrop or external crown of the reef. It 
produced a few very rich mines, such as 
the Robinson, Ferreira, and Langlaagte, 
which earn their dividends as regularly as 
a bank or a brewery; also many second-rate 
mines which, having discounted their pros- 
pects too rashly, overreached themselves 
and had to begin afresh on a new basis. 
The frauds and the fiascoes, a large major- 
ity of the whole, dried up, as their fate 
generally is in mining booms. Had the 
Rand, like so many of _ the older 
gold fields, remained in this first 
stage, i, might have had fifteen or 
twenty Years of a humdrum existence. 
During that period it would have produced 
so many thousand ounces per month, and 
have yielded handsome returns to a select 
and be- 
yond that the world might have heard 
little more of it. The Rand, however, had 
a higher destiny, and its first boom was a 
mere prelude to a much larger develop- 
ment. . 

About 1891 the so-called “ deep-level Py 
movement began. When the older mines 
on the outcrop were coming within meas- 
urable distance of exhaustion, the idea 
occurred to mining engineers of sinking a 
second row of shafts to cut the reefs at 
lower depths. Thousands of claims were 
taken up on this second line, and a new 
group of companies was formed to work 
them. As the initial cost was to be heavy, 
large capitals were needed, and fine scope 
offered itself for wholesale financing. The 
deep-level companies became favorite boom- 
ing counters, and their shares were run up 
to fabulous premiums. One pound shares 
of the Rand Mines, for instance, were at 
the height of the craze in September last 
largely dealt in at £46. Premiums of 1,000 
to 1,500 per cent. were thought little of. 
It was taken for granted that the deep 
levels would more than double the mineral 
resources of the Rand, and before one of 
them had been adequately tested they 
were valued in the market at a higher 
rate than many.of the proved claims on 
the outcrop. They certainly furnished far 
greater facilities for speculation. South 
Africa had always been a country of mag- 
nificent distances; now it was also to be a 
country of magnificent depths. Forty, fifty, 
and even sixty years were to be the prob- 
able life of the new mines. The milling 
and cyaniding plants were to be on a par 
with the 5,000 feet shafts. Everything was 
to be on a gigantic scale, and the divi- 
dends, though remote, when they did be- 
gin vere to be princely. 

But the promoters of the deep levels did 
not need to wait till they were in opera- 
tion to make money out of them. That 
came to their hands very easily. They had 
only to mark off blocks of eighty or ninety 
claims from the many hundreds’ under 
their control and float them as sub-com- 
panies. In the rage for deep levels the 
new shares went off like hot cakes, and 
without moving a finger the parent com- 
pany could rake in profits of 500 or 600 
per cent. The deep-level companies do not 
pretend to have been superior to tempta- 
tion. Most of them made hay while the 
sun shone—made it twice over, in fact, for 
the fancy profits they realized out of the 
sub-companies enabled them to pay brill- 
iant dividends on their own shares which 
the market promptly capitalized in a du- 
plicate set of premiums. The deep-level 
mines will do very well indeed if they earn 
in the next five years half as much as was 
made last year by manufacturing shares 
and trading in them. One of the many 
promoting and speculating trusts acknowl- 
edged lately that it had cleared over £300,- 
000 on a portion of its holding in a single 
sub-company, and that it had still a large 
number of shares left. 


Baby companies are the trump card of 
Kafir finance. They are the great indus- 
try out of which Kafir fortunes have been 
made as wel] as the chief source of the 
eent per cent. dividends paid by the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Barnato’s Consoli- 
dated Mines, and other Kafir trusts. The 
latter would be sorry to exchange their 
baby-farming profits for all the dividends 
earned on the Rand. Last year the total 
output of gold reported by the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Mines was 2,277,455 ounces, 
and its value in round numbers was £8,000,- 
000. The profit realized, as represented by 
the dividends distributed was only £3,241,009. 
But one finance company, the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, claims to have 
made in the year ended June 30, 1895, a 
profit of £2,605,622. Had it come from bona 
fide mining it would have absorbed nearly 
five-sixths of the entire profits earned on 
the Rand. But the company makes no pre- 
tence of having earned it in that way. Of 
the £2,605,622 gross profit, only £61,611 is 
said to have been derived from dividends 
on working mines! £2,540,918 is set down as 
“profits realized by sale of investments 
less losses written off,’’ and £3,092 is cred- 
ited to transfer fees. About 2 per cent. of 
the company’s income was earned in South 
Africa and 928 per cent. on the London 
Stock Exchange. In the first quarter of the 
current year the relative proportions were 
still more remarkable. On the prices of 
Oct. 16, 1895, the company’s investments 
showed, according to the report, “‘a further 
unrealized profit exceeding £9,000,000."" The 
dividends, estimated at the same rate as 
in 1894-5, had pro ly amounted to £16,100 
—only a smal) fraction of 1 per cent. as com- 
pared with the stock-jobbing revenue of 
the same period. 

With such spoils dangling before his eyes, 
little wonder if the promoter’s net was cast 
early and often. As the result of his ac- 
tivity 950 new companies appear in the 
latest edition of Burdett’s Official Intelli- 
gence. A large proportion of them has no 
registration in this country. The Stock Ex- 
change Committee declines to recognize 
them further than to grant them a special 
settlement under a new rule framed for 
the occasion, and Mr. Burdett mentions as 
a significant fact that out of 181 mining 
companies which settled under the new 
rule, ‘‘ sixty-one had published no prospect- 
us of any kind.’’ Under these circum- 
stances it has been hard enough for 
him “to obtain information even about 
companies registered in England. “ Un- 
fortunately,” he adds, “‘in the case of com- 
panies registered under the Transvaal laws 
the information available at the London 
offices has often been so meagre as to be 
practically Tseless. In one instance, when 
the London Secretary’s attention was drawn 
to a discrepancy in the company’s report 
which he was unable to clear up, that gen- 
tleman explained that he knew practically 
nothing about the company’s property, and 
so long as the public were content to buy 
its shares at a premium “without knowing 
or caring to know anything about the com- 
pany itself, he imagined that he and the 
other London Secretaries would not be sup- 
plied with fuller information than they at 
present possessed.” To this frank disp ay of 
eandor it need only be added that the 
Transvaal companies which keep them- 
selves so carefully masked are not, as a 
rule, insignificant one-horse concerns. They 
include some of the most brilliant successes 
of Kafir finance companies which count 
their shareholders by the thousands and 
their capital by the millions. 

Great is the Rand, but greater still are, or 
were, its prophets! Robinson, Rudd, Eck- 
stein, Barnato, Beit & Company have been 
unquestionably the strongest combination 
ever formed to exploit the Stock Exchange. 
Previous to their time the Winchester 
House group had taken the palm for skill 
and ingenuity in the arts of the financial 
spider, but their short existence had ended 
in a cloud of bailiffs and receiving orders. 
On the surface nothing could have seemed 
more unlike than the cobweb creations of 
the Jabez Balfour brotherhood and the solid 
millions per month which were being coined 
on the Rand. “ Banket’”’ running fifteen 
pennyweights to the ton is, after all, a bet- 
ter material to boom than bubble trusts and 
American breweries, but a company-mon- 
gering craze, however or wherever it may 

égin, lovee degenerates into the same 
old game in e end. It has its regular 
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them both. The diamond mines were the 


if left to their natural development. 
we have second-rate properties, manipulated 
by second-rate financiers. Then come shady 
properties, the offspring of shady pro- 
moters, which increase in shadiness as 
their market widens. As the speculative 
fever spreads, rich reefs cannot offered 
fast enough. Nature has limits even in 
South Africa, but the Kafir financier has 
none. When raw material grows scarce he 
can create fresh supplies out of his own 
fertile brain. He can amalgamate, consol.- 
date, reorganize, or enlarge existing com- 
panies, tting a fresh squeeze out of them 
every time. ven that does not exhaust 
his ingenuity. He may also aspire to do 
his own stock jobbing by means of special- 
ly created finance companies, trusts, and in- 
vestment agencies.. His crowning ambition 
is to set up a bank— ll-blown Kafir bank 
—the objects ana assets of which are to be 
disclosed hereafter. 

he climax of Kafir bluff was the inven- 


, tion of these so-called banks, and in strict 


accordance with poetic justice, the launch- 
ing of them proved to be the turning point 
of the craze. From the morning when 
“ Barney’s Banks” (£1 paid) were madly 
run up to 4% the pace slackened, and a few 
days later a sharp reaction had set in. 
Like the Dutch bubbles of the South Sea 
mania, ‘‘ Barney’s Banks’”’ opened the eyes 
of the gamblers to a dim sense of their 
folly. The maddest of them saw that the 
mania was going too far and would soon 
have them over the precipice. Gold mining 
is a risky enough business at the best, but 
when it must have banks and financial 
agencies, and trust companies specially cre- 
ated for it, the only inference to be drawn 
is that it is preparing for the biggest smash 

ssible to be conceived. Legitimate min- 
ng speculation requires no such adventi- 
tious aids any more than it requires its own 
are and Aldermen. Banking is utterly 
and absolutely distinct from mining finance. 
The two cannot safely be combined, and, 
what is more, the attempt to combine them 
can never be honestly made in the public 
interest. Prima facie, it has ulterior mo- 
tives, which can only be to convert bad 
mining shares into equally bad, if not 
worse, bank shares. 

The discoverer of a gold mine is a lucky 
man, and if he works it properly he may 
be a useful man. If he offers an interest 
in it to the public on a fair basis he gives 
them a chance of sharing his luck. It ma 
turn out a prize, in which case his fellow- 
shareholders should be grateful to him. 
But if it should prove a blank, they will 
*have no cause to complain. They paid for 
an unknown chance, and they have got 
all there was in it. So long as a mine is 
worked in its own proper character, simply 
as a mine, speculation in it may be as 
honest and legitimate as speculation in 
railway stocks or industrial shares. But 
when it becomes a mere decoy fcr stock 
jobbing, company promoting, and the least 
scrupulous sorts of high finance, how can 
it end but badly? The British public will 
submit only to a certain amount of fool- 
ing, no matter how cleverly “it may be 
done. Last Autumn the limit of their en- 
durance was reached in the Kafir market, 
and collapse followed as a matter of course. 
It was the only possible end to a twelve 
months’ orgy of speculation. The imme- 
diate cause of the breakdown may have 
been the crisis at Constantinople or it may 
have been anything else. When a house 
of cards is ready to topple over it matters 
little who gives it the finai push. 

A few years hence it may seem incredible 
that credulity and blind infatuation could 
be carried so far as they were during the 
past year. Without circumstantial details 
well authenticated, it will hardly be ac- 
cepted as a possibility. Nor is historical 
truth alone at stake. There are large prac- 
tical interests involved in a thorough un- 
derstanding of the craze. Previous booms 
were comparatively simple affairs, and the 
circle of their victims comparatively small. 
Mines were invariably capitalized in pound 
shares, so that in case of failure the total 
loss could be estimated at a glance. Each 
mine stood by itself, and had its own set 
of riggers, whose rigging was quite ob- 
vious. The shares might be run up during 
a boom to two or three thousand per cent. 
premium, and in the reaction they might 
fall to seventy or,eighty ad cent. discount. 
No change was made owever, in their 
form. As they started so they continued, 
and when, as frequently happened, they 
came to a judicial end, no wheels within 
wheels had to be picked to pieces. 

It would be fortunate for Kafir share- 
holders if a similar simplicity still pre- 
vailed, but Kafir finance has not been all 
these years in the hands of international 
experts for nothing. Consolidations, re- 
constructions, and reshufflings have pro- 
duced many editions of the original share. 
A fully developed group can masquerade 
ein at least half a dozen different disguises. 
Their order of evolution is generally as 
follows: 

First, the proprietary or development 
company, which acts as god-parent to the 
group. 

Second, the mining companies proper, 
each having so many claims assigned to 
it and separately capitalized. 

Third, the finance company, which wet- 
nurses new issues and “ makes a market’”’ 
in them. 

Fourth, the trust company, too often used 
as @ dustbin for’ unmarketable assets. 

Tifth, the “‘ guarantee syndicate,”’ an in- 
ner ring that pays itself high premiums for 
assuring imaginary risks. 

Sixth, the Kafir bank, the latest and 
coolest device for drawing money into 
Kafir speculation on false pretenses. 

Six thimbles' and two peas in the hands 
of a ring of skilled professionals do not 
leave much chance for outsiders,, however 
smart and wideawake they may think them- 
selves. Not only do the insiders have the 
concoction of the various companies and 
the fixing of their original capitalization, 
which practically determines their future 
value, but they have the entire manage- 
ment of them. They can decide which of 
the half-duzen is to pay the big dividends 
and which are to draw blanks. They have 
all the initiative, do all the manipulating, 
and can arrange every new scheme to sult 
themselves, They might even strip a com- 
pany of its assets and reduce it to an 
empty husk before the shareholders could 
interfere to preve.t them. The proprie- 
tary or parent company is in that respect 
most at their mercy. Say that it starts 
with so many claims to develop—a thou- 
sand it may be—and that it divides. them 
up among four or five working companies. 
The usual course is to receive in payment 
of the claims an agreed number of the sub- 
company’s shares. These pass into the 
treasury of the parent company, but there 
is no obligation on the directors to keep 
them longer than thev please, and no 
guarantee to the shareholders that the 
will be kept. They may be sold, pawned, 
exchanged, or put in trust at the pleasure 
of the directors, who have invariably prox- 
ies enough to give them complete control. 

With five or six sub-companies operating 
on the same property, endless opportuni- 
ties offer themselves for favoring one at 
the expense of the other. The best claims 
may be asigned to one and the orest to 
another. Working expenses and costs of 
management may be unequally distributed 
among the several mines. The shares of 


\one may be bulled and those of another 


Good 


may be beared by the inner ring. 
while 


assets may be put into one trust, 
the rubbish is shot into. another. 
bank may be favored at the expense 
of the investment company, or vice versa. 
No one but the insiders themselves can 
ever be sure where the pea is. They play 
against the public with every trump card 
up their sleeves. If bookmakers had _ as 
free a hand as Kafir financiers, Derby Day 
would be worth millions to them. They 
could not possibly lose, and there would 
be no limit to their winnings. 

The only real danger to the Kafir bosses 
is that the public may get tired of so profit- 
less a game, and give it up altogether as 
they have given up American railways. 
There is, however, not much sign of that 
yet. The market languishes under pro- 
longed suspense as to the future of Jo- 
hannesburg, but full confidence is still felt 
in a revival. Should speculators grow tired 
of waiting for it, they may transfer their 
affections from the Rand to Coolgardie or 
Kootenay, but that would make little dif- 
ference to the wire-pullers, who probably 
would rather welcome the change, the 
English section of them in particular. The 
maxim at present is to put British capital 
in British soil, and a Kootenay or Cool- 
gardie boom is one of the probabilities of 
the current year. But it is to be feared 
that change of location will produce little 
change of method. The r system of 
finance has taken such a strong hold of 
the mining market that it no longer knows 
geographical distinctions. It will flourish 
as vigorously in one mining camp as an- 
other. Neither law nor logic can do much 
against it until the speculative public find 
it out for themselves, which they can 
hardly do, so long as they think more of 
their chance of sharing the spoil than of 
the risk of being despoiled. When it comes 
to a question of honest intention there is, 
we fear, seldom much to choose between 
the winners and the losers in the Kafir cir- 


cus. 





How the Boers Got the Key. 
From The London Chronicle. 

A correspondent writes: “I have good 
reason to believe that the key of the 
famous cipher dispatches fell into the hands 
of the Boer Government as the result of a 
eurious accident. Among the Johannes- 
burg prisoners in Pretoria jail is a Mr. 
Wet, or de Wet, (White?) Not long ago 
a criminal confined in the jail having serv- 
ed his time was discharged, and on de- 
parting took with him Mr. de Wet’s over- 
coat instead of his own. He soon found out 
his mistake, but his attention was at- 
tracted to what appeared to be a’ quantity 
of meee posed. te sre Being. In the hope, 


p g t was money in the form 
of bank note , 
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THE PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED BY 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. © 


Leading Members of the Party in This 
City Are Opposed to Any Change— 
Has Been Suggested that Silver 
Democrats May Try to Make It 
Possible for the Nomination for 
Presidential Candidate to be Made 
by a Majority. 


It has been suggested by some of the 
silver Democrats, so called, that if the op- 
portunity is presented at the Democratic 
National Convention they will endeavor to 
do away with the two-thirds rule, under 
which all Democratic conventions have 


made their nominations. This revolution- 
ary idea ts based on the supposition that 
the silver men may be able ,to frame the 
platform of the convention, but that if the 
two-thirds rule in ‘reference to nomination 
prevails there is no possibility that a sil- 
ver candidate can be nominated. 

A majority vote can determine the plat- 
form, ‘but, under the rules of all previous 
conventions, it will take two-thirds of the 
delegates to nominate a candidate. 

Therefore, if, by any mischance, there 
should be a silver majority in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, it may adopt 
a silver platform, but it cannot nominate a 
silver man for President unless it abro- 
gates the two-thirds rule. 

It may be recalled that in 1892 the sug- 
gestion was made that the two-thirds rule 
should be abrogated in the interest of the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland. The Cleve- 
land managers, however, rejected this prop- 
osition at Chicago and determined to stand 
by the two-thirds rule. The result was 
that Mr. Cleveland was nominated before 
the conclusion of the roll call on the first 
ballot. ; 

Inquiries have been made by reporters for 
THn NEw-YoORK TIMES as to how Demo- 
crats in this city would look upon an at- 
tempt to abrogate the two-thirds rule with 
the following results: 


John De Witt Warner. 


Former Congressman John De Witt War- 
ner said he was strongly opposed to any 
change from the method so long observed 
in Democratic National Conventions. 

“It is always unwise to make a change 
in a long-established custom to meet a spe- 


cial exigency of the party,” he said. “If 
the change is to be made at all, so that the 
number of delegates which adopts a plat- 
form shall nominate a candidate, it should 
be made as a matter of general expediency 
and not when its discussion would be com- 
plicated by circumstances which at the time 
could scarcely avoid introducing other 
things than the good of the party.” 

“Do you believe the advocates of e 
free coinage of silver will have a majority 
of the delegates in the convention—enough 
to make a platform, if they cannot nomi- 
nate a candidate?”’ 

“I certainly hope not. I _ believe ‘the 
chances favor a small sound-money majori- 
ty, but the situation is uncomfortably close 
for hot weather.”’ 

“Tf it should turn out that a majority of 
delegates is in favor of free coinage, and 
they make a platform of that nature, would 
the sound-money delegates bolt?” 

“Certainly not. They would not be jus- 
tified in bolting. Having gone into the 
convention, they must. as delegates abid 
by its results. They are not sent to the 
convention to bolt. What the Democracy 
of the State that sends them may do is 
its business.”’ 

‘What would be the case if the rule were 
changed, to permit a nomination of a free- 
silver candidate? ¥ 

“That action would be so arbitrary as to 
justify the sound-money delegates in con- 
sidering whether they should longer partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the convention. 
They would certainly have the right to 
bolt, and no one but themselves would 
have the right to judge whether to do so or 
not. The situation thus created would be 
one not contemplated by the State Con- 
ventions from which they were accredited, 
and the delegates would be obliged to use 
their best judgment as to how they couid 
— represent those whose commission they 

ore. 

“What would such a change on the part 
of the National Convention mean?” 

“It would be an abamdonment of the Dem- 
ocratic principle that mutual concessions 
should be made until two-thirds of the dele- 
gates agree on a candidate, and an adoption 
of the Republican ergy? 4 that a majority, 
however small, has a right summarily to 
disregard the convictions of a minority; 
however large. 

“There is a wide difference between the 
ideas of the two parties on this matter. 
The Republican idea, as I understand it, 
logically carried out, puts the rights of the 
individual at the disposal of the State. The 
rights of the minority at the mercy of the 
majority, and sacrifices everything to the 
advantage of what it considers the common 
weal, and this simple and forcible way of 
attaining it. 

“The Democratic theory is that the main 
end of government is to secure the iiberty 
and the rights of the individual and of con- 
ventions, to secure as representative an ex- 
pression as possible of the whole body of 
delegates, and, therefore, that every care 
should be taken in government to avoid un- 
necessary interference with the rights or 
freedom or interests of individuals and in 
conventions to go as far as practicable 
to secure by mutual concessions that the 
platform and the candidate fairly shail 
represent the largest possible proportion of 
the party, instead of a bare—which gener- 
ally means a casual—majority. 

‘With the two-thirds rule in effect, it is 
still true that the majority rules. But the 
majority rules by making such concessions 
as shall win the support of a portion of the 
minority.” 


E, Ellery Anderson. 


B®. Ellery Anderson said he did not think 
it would be advisable to make any change 
in the two-thirds rule. It was Democratic 
tradition and custom to require the votes 
of two-thirds of the National Convention 
to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, 
and Mr. Anderson was heartily in favor of 
standing by the old traditious. 

“In determining a momentous question 
like the selection of the candidate of a 
great party for President of the’ United 
States I think that something more than 


a bare majority of the convention should 
be required,” continued Mr. Anderson. “In 
my opinion, there is not the same reason 
for requiring two-thirdS for the adoption 
of the platform. While I think that in 
form, if not in fact, a declaration of the 
principles of a party ought to be as nearly 
unanimous as possible, I fear that in actual 
practice it would be found extremely diffi- 
cult to get two-thirds of the delegates to 
any convention to agree on the various 
points of a political platform. 

‘“‘T consider it vastly important that we 
should not have any free-silver followers 
in the Democratic Party, or any persons 
who believe in protection as a principle. 
We might sometimes elect a President by 
catering to that class of voters, but never 
ean we succeed in enacting beneficial leg- 
islation so long as the party is made up of 
inharmonious and discordant elements. Let 
us follow out the line of principle, even 
though we get whipped in consequence.” 


William Steinway. 


William Steinway said: “I do not think 
there is any danger of a majority fer 
silver at the Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion. Certainly there is no danger of a 
two-third majority, necessary to nominate 
a free-silver candidate, nor is there any 
danger of the abrogation of the two-third 
rule. There is danger of our being con- 
fronted with the probability of losing six 
or seven States, and then a grave question 
will arise as to what we must do. 

“The political situation is worse than 
I ever knew it to be before. It was never 
so bad or so complicated. The distress has 
been so long continued and so widesp 
that the people are desperate, and are de- 
termined on a change at any price. Their 
only hope seems to be in a change of ad- 
ministration or a change in the monetary 

airs, and they are not sufficiently en- 
lightened to know that in the near future 
their situation would be worse than ever 
if bey} A debase the currency, because our 
securities would be sent back from Europe 
by the shipload, our currency would be 
depreciated, and their own borrowing pow- 
ers destroyed. 

“I have met representative free-silver 
men, Congressmen, bu 
ers. They im 
men in 
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labor ig in such demand at the harvest 
time. If he sells his crop for cost he has 
done wonderfully well. e, like others of 
us during the past three years, finds that 
he is constantly going behind. He has to 
raise money and try to pay his obligations 

y means of new goods, and finds he is 
unable to pay interest on his mortgage. 

“In order to offset the utterances and 
teachings of the blind leaders of these 
desperate men we started a week ago 
the German-American movement for the 
gold dollar or currency redeemable in 
gold. I do not say the gold dollar only, or 
there are some who will think that gold 
is the only money that will be used with 
a gold standard, and that the silver and 
paper money will disappear. We raised 
about $10,000 or $12,000, and are spending 
it in literature to circulate among the 
German-Americans of the country, all 
parts of the country, explaining just what 
would happen in case the country adopts 
unsound currency. We are also sending 
out many postal cards with questions upon 
them, to which we require answers—‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No.’ So that when we go to the con- 
vention in Chicago we will have these 
answers from German-American merchants 
all over the country, and can plank them 
down, and say, ‘Here are sO many tens 
of thousands of German-American busi- 
ness men who say so and so.’ It costs 
money, but it gives exact results—no mere 
guesswork or newspaper talk—and it is 
worth while. 

“The German-Americans comprise only 
one political factor, but we do not know 
how close this election will be, nor, there- 
fore, how important a factor the German- 
American is. New-York S#ate, with 1,300,- 
000 votes, has been won by 10,000 majority 
or less a number of times recently, and 
this may be a close election. 

“The financial question is the overwhelm- 
ing, all-absorbing issue of the day. We 
can stand a dozen misfit tariffs, but we 
cannot stand this uncertainty as to what 
our dollar means. The German-Americans 
will act together to strike the party that 
strikes the credit of oug country. If both 
parties are sound on the currency, then the 
German-Amerivans’ will vote ‘with their 
parties as usual, but if only one is sound 
they will break party lines and cast a 
vote for the safety and honor of the Na- 
tion. I am a life-long Democrat, but if 
the Democratic Convention adopts a silver 
plank will leave it and work for sound 
money, and tens of thousands will go with 
me. Xo, also. the Republicans will lose if 
they trifle with this matter.” 


Wheeler H. Peckham, 


Wheeler H. Peckham said: “I do not 
know anything about the practical politics 
of making the change, and whether as an 
abstract proposition this change is advisa- 
ble I have not determined in my own mind, 


for I have never given it any thought. But 
if this change is an attempt to put a Dem- 
ocratic candidate on a silver platform, I 
would make as hard a fight against it as 
I could if I had anything to say about it. 
I would not submit to it. If the conven- 
tion has a majority of free-coinage dele- 
gates, and they nominate a free-coinage 
man, the delegates who believe in honest 
money ought to bolt. I would do it if I 
were there. 

“They should have a platform which de- 
clares for gold and a candidate who would 
stand upon it, for themselves. A free-coin- 
age platform and candidate would mean 
the ruin of the Democratic Party. For six 
months it might be very plain sailing and 
a beautiful prospect, and then the party 
would find itself smashed to smithereens.” 


Postmaster Dayton. 


Postmaster Charles W. Dayton said: “I 
am strongly opposed to any change which, 
will allow a bare majority of the dele- 
gates to nominate a candidate. The two- 
thirds rule has been practiced so long that 
it has become a part of the regular Dem- 
ocratic procedure, and I am opposed to 
any change. 

“If the attempt shall be made to change, 
as one of the exigencies of the free-silver 
men to nominate a candidate who will 
stand on a silver platform, then there is 
additional reason why no change should 
be made. The party would go before the 
people much stronger than if it made this 
change as an expedient of this sort.” 


Controller Fitch. 
Controller Ashbel P. Fitch said: ‘“ Should 


Pany attempt be made at Chicago by the 


free-silver men to abrogate the two-thirds 
rule in the interest of their wild and fanat- 


ical schemes, every sound Democrat should 
oppose it with all earnestness and vigor. 

“The time has come to meet the defiance 
of the silver cranks with defiance. These 
men not only seek to destroy their own in- 
terests, but the interests of the Democratic 
Party as well. They cannot drag us over 
the precipice with them. 

“To argue and plead with them seems to 
be useless. They must be fought in the 
open. The integrity of our currency must 
be preserved at all hazards.” 


Everett P. Wheeler. 


Everett. P. Wheeler said: ‘‘ Yes, the con- 
vention could abolish the two-thirds rule, 
but I do not think it would depart so far 
from the traditionary methods. There are 
a great many Democrats in the silver 


ranks who are pretty strong party men, 
who ‘must be influenced by the usages of* 
the past in such a matter. Crisp, I am 
sure, would not consent to the change. 
He is a party man. I am perfectly satis- 
fled he would not go for a change in the 
rules. I think that THe Times Friday 
stated it about right. The silver men will 
possibly and probably be in a majority in 
the convention, but they will not command 
a two-thirds vote. I am very loath to 
think that the Democratic Party should 
have departed so far from its traditions. 
I am a Democrat, you know, and feel 
keenly on the subject. The party has al- 
ways been for sound money—before the 
war and since. It is hard to think that it 
should now waver.” 


Ex-Mayor Grace. 


Ex-Mayor William R. Grace said: “I 
do not know much about the rules. I 
have never been an officer of a conven- 
tion. I have preferred to steer clear of 


parliamentary tactics. I should say, how- 
ever, that no such alteration of the rules 
is lifely to be made. It would be revo- 
luti6nary—contrary to all precedents. I feel 
sure that it would not have the sanction 
of the rank and file of the party,’’ 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt, 


Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt said: ‘‘An 
effort has been made in every National 
Convention since 1856 to substitute a ma- 
jority for the two-thirds rule, and it has 


always failed. What this convention will 
do I cannot say. Each convention makes 
its own rules. They may proceed the first 
thing to make a rule that a majority vote 
determine the candidate. If the _ sil- 
ver people have a majority they will no 
doubt do it. It is customary for a mo- 
tion to be made*to adopt the rules of 
the previous convention. If such a mo- 
tion is made and carried, some one may 
es move to except the two-thirds pro- 
vision.” 


SOUND MONEY HELPS SOUTH DAKOTA 





The Noble Stand of Both Parties Bene- 
fitiftg the State. 


From The Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, (Dem.) 
South Dakota has been maligned in sea- 
son and out of season; she has been held 
up to view as the home of all the cranky 
political fads known to America. Events 
of the past few months would show, if 
nothing else did—and a good many other 
things do—that she has been made the 
victim of grossly unjust criticism. While 
older and more prosperous States were 
going crazy over free silver, she was so- 
berly discussing the question. Long be- 
fore the time for the conventions she had 
made up her mind that free silver was a 
delusion. The Republican Convention last 
March at Huron went on record for sound 
money, and this week the Democrats at 
Aberdeen declared the same way, only 
more emphatically. The Populists will, of 
course,3 demaipd free coinage, but that 
does not hurt*South Dakota as a shining 
example, as the Populists are alike nearly 
everywhere. However, it is worthy of 
note and somewhat significant that the 
majurity of South Dakota Populists are 
not so extreme as their brethren else- 
where. They have a platform which is 
ereeely modified from the Omaha declara- 
tion. 

These decisive results in both of the 
old party conventions have had and are 
having a magical effect on the State, so 
far as the development of her resources 
by outside ital is concerned. For this 
one reason alone the State will be en- 
abled to make pretty long strides ahead 
this year. Her people have shown them- 
seives to be honest, and ask for no royal 
road to wealth other than the old relia- 
ble way pointed out by work, honesty, and 
frugality. They are having a misunder- 
standing with the railroads just now, and 
doubtless find the prevailing charges some- 
what burdensome and a hindrance to 
local trade, but they differ from some 
other States in the particular that they 
ropose to this through State leg- 
slation, and not by asking the Government 
to call 50 cents a dollar. In this respect 
South Dakota differs from some other 
Western States to.the shame of the latter. 
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THE JAPANESE IN GUADELOUPE. 


, 


Their Introduction by the French Co- 
lonial Government Makes Trouble. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, May 29.—The experi- 
ment of the French Colonial Government 
in introducing Japanese laborers to Guade- 
loupe proved a failure. The coolies had not 
been long in the island before troubles 
arose between them and the planters. The 
disturbance became so serious that the Japs 
were only induced to subm.t by the per- 
suasion of military force. Of the total 
number of 490 Japanese who had been im- 
ported, 41 died, most of whom were killed 
in the struggle with the soldiers, and 231 
were repatriated at the expense of the Co- 
lonial Government. There remained 218, 
with whom it was hoped that the experi- 
ment might yet be carried out to a success- 
ful issue. 

These have not fulfilled the hopes that 
they inspired by their apparent docility 
and acceptance of the situation. The fact 
is that the rigidity of the French inden- 
tured labor laws, sternly imposed by the 
tyrannical planters, has proved too much 
for them. Lately furthes troubles have 
cropped up, and steps are now being taken 
for the return of the remainder to Japan 
and the abandonment of the experiment al- 
together. 

There seems to be no room to doubt that 
the French themselves are wholly respon- 
sible for this result They afforded the 
immigrants neither the time nor opportun- 
ity necessary to accommodate themselves to 
the novel conditions amid which they were 
introduced, but subjected them to a course 
of treatment calculated to arouse resent- 
ment. In a word, these gentle, but high- 
spirited children of the Bast were treated 
by their French taskmasters on the same 
footing as the sturdy, but servile and hope- 
lessly lazy and generally incorrigible natur- 
alized African race Any one acquainted 
with the nature of the Japanese could have 
foreseen the result. 

At present the question ts how to get rid 
of the Japs, the Colonial Government ap- 
parently wishing to impose the burden on 
the planters themselves. The planters una- 
nimously decline to act, and leave the 
Government to deal with the “ pernicious 
strangers” as best they can. On their 
part, the Japs are willing to work, but only 
as free laborers, and for specified wages, 
and this the labor immigration laws do 
not allow until the terms of the indentures 
have been carried out. .The immigrants are 


of course amenable to the law, but the Co- 
lonial authorities hesitate at the filling of 
so large an order as to provide for the 
maintenance of over 200 prisoners during 
three years, and prefer to impose the ex- 
pense of their repatriation on the planters 
who are primarily responsible for the con- 
dition of affairs. 

The British colony of Guiana has signified 
its willingness to relieve Guadeloupe of the 
burden, and to receive the Japanese. Dem- 
erara has made a success of her East In- 
dian coolie immigration, and thinks that 
she can with equal facility accommodate 
a Japanese colony. 

The English propose two alternative 
schemes. They will receive the Japs as in- 
dentured laborers for a term of years, at 
the expiration of which they will have the 
choice of repatriation at the cost of the 
Government, or a grant of Crown lands and 
admission to full rights of citizenship if 
they are disposed to settle in the colony 
permanently, This system has worked well 
with the East Indians, and there is to-day 
a large and thriving Indian population. 
They have just started the erection in 
Georgetown of a Hindu temple on a large 
scale. Their religious freedom has never 
been interfered with. For years their fes- 
tivals, ceremonies, and even public pro- 
cessions, nave been a feature in the colony. 
But comparatively few have accepted 
Christianity, and now the majority are 
about to establish the hoary faith of the 
East in the heart of a Christian commu- 
nity. It is therefore evident that in Guiana 
the Japanese would find themselves among 
congenial or at least not altogether novel 
and repulsive surroundings. 

The other proposal is to immediately 
grant the new-comers the lands and equip- 
ments necessary for the planting of a dis- 
tinctive Japanese colony if they will accept 
the conditions of citizenship, settle per- 
manently, and thus prepare the way for 
the growth of a Japanese population. Ap- 
parently the idea is to offset the contin- 
uously and steadily increasing preponder- 
ance of the Indian element, which at its 
present rate threatens. within the next 
century or less to convert the colony intc 
a veritable Western India. An experiment 
in this direction was tried some years ago 
with Chinese, but it proved a dismal fail- 
ure, and the colonists would now be only 
too pleased to get rid of the Chinese, who 
have stuck on like objectionable parasites. 
The issues of the late Chino-Japanese war 
have opened the eyes of the colonists of 
Guiana das well as those of the world at 
large to the possibilities of the genius of 
the Japanese, and hence this initial effort to 
secure the beginning of a Japanese immi- 
gration at a comparatively small cost. 

The proposal is well worthy of the serious 
consideration of the Japanese Government, 
without the consent of which, it seems, the 
transfer of the immigrants cannot be made; 
otherwise it would have been effected in 
short order. Apart altogether from the pos- 
sibilities for colonization of the territory 
in dispute between Great Britain and Ven- 
ezuela—containing in itself the “‘ raw mate- 
rial’’ for the making of a great country— 
the colony of British Guiana affords a most 
attractive fleld for industrial enterprise, 
agricultural, pastoral, and manufact- 
uring. It is an immense territory that 
awaits development, and at the present rate 
of progress the full expansion of the colony 
would occupy many centuries. Its future 
depends entirely on immigration, and its 
prospects in this direction are largely 
handicapped by erroneous impressions both 
regarding the climatic conditions and the 
actual resources of the land. 

For this reason the more desirable and 
usual stream of immigration flows in far 
different channels, going north and south, 
and giving the Guianas a wide berth. The 
somewhat too complete success of the 
Hindu immigration experimulit has proved 
what can be accomplished in this direction, 
and the dominant race of the colonists are 
wise in their generation in now attempting 
to draw to their shores a share of the sur- 
plus population of the Mikado’s realms. 

The Japanese would prove a thorough off- 
set to the Hindus, as intermarriage. on 
any large scale would not be probable, any 
more than has been the case between In- 
dixos and negroes and Chinese. and thus 
k..g}lish preponderance in the colony would 
maintain itself naturally without any ulti- 
,aate resort to its forcible imposition be- 
coming necessary. 

The fiasco of the French experiment at 
Guadeloupe counts for nothing, and those 
best competent to form an unprejudiced 
judgment think that Japan may do worse 
then adopt the policy of India in allowing 
Guiana and the British West Indian col- 
onies to absorb the overflow of her surplus 
population. 


FOR LIMBS LOST BY VETERANS. 





Government to Pay over $500,000 for 
Substitutes or ‘“ Commutation.” 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—The Government 
is to expend over $500,000 during the next 
fiscal year upon veterans and soldiers of 
the regular army who have lost a limb in 
service. Most of the beneficiuries are sur- 
vivors of the rebellion, but there are also 
many enlisted men of the regular army 
who have lost limbs, or the use of them, 
since the war. 

Every third year they are entitled to a 
new artificial arm or leg or for “* commuta- 
tion”? in cash. An order is given to them 
on any artificial limbmaker they select, and 
transportation is furnished to them from 
their homes to the city where the limb is 
to be fitted. Sometimes this transportation 
amounts to a great deal more than the 
amount expended for the artificial limb, 
especially where the beneficiary travels from 
a distant Western hamlet to places like 
New-York and Philadelphia. The greater 
part of the beneficiaries secure their allow- 


ance every third year. The other two 
years a smaller portion receive their allow- 
ance. 

In the big year, such as the next fiscal 
year, the War Department pays out about 
600,000 for artificial arms and legs, or for 
‘commutation’ for them. It -is found 
that, despite the large number of deaths 
annually among the pensioners, the dis- 
bursements do not decrease year by year. 
It remains to-day about as it was ten or 
twelve years ago. This is accounted for by 
the fact that, although sixteen out of a 
thousand die every year, aS many new 
claims are approved annually. 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS HAVE CLOSED 
THEIR CONGRESS AT SARATOGA, 





’ 
Action Taken on the New-York Presa 
Its Relations ta 
Union Seminary—The First Re« 
port of the General Assembly Ree 
affirmed After a Loud Discussion 
—The Scriptures Prohibit Preach< . 
ing by Women. 


bytery and 


SARATOGA, May 30.—The Presbyterian 


day. The most important action of thé 
Assembly to-day was in respect to the 
New-York Presbytery and its relations with 


Union Seminary. Franklin P. Shepherd of 
Philadelphia offered a substitute for the 
report of the Judicial Committee rescind- 
ing all the actions of previous Assemblies 
regarding the treatment of students of dis- 
avowed seminaries by Presbyteries. The 
substitute, with the original response die 
recting the New-York Presbytery to re 
ject students from Union Seminary, was re= 
ferred back to the Judicial Committee. 

The Judicial Committee returned after 
a two hours’ retirement and reported 
to the Assembly certain additions to its 
finding in the case of the New-York Pres- 
bytery. The original finding reaffirmed the 
deliverances of the last General Assembly 
regarding the boycotting of students of 
Union Seminary. This report was opposed 
in Assembly, and a substitute indorsing the 
work of the last Assembly was received 
and referred to the Judicial Committee, to- 
gether with the report. 

The Judicial Committee after a short 
interval, came in reaffirming the first re- 
port by unanimous vote and rejecting the 
Shepherd substitute. It also offered the 
following in addition to the first section, 


bok ee formally reaffirms the deliverance of 

In so doing we call attention to the fact that 
the Presbytery of New-York last year asked 
the General Assembly to instruct it in relation 
to its duty toward students applying to be taken 
under its care, and that the Assembly in re- 
sponse instructed it, using substantially its 
own words. 

The action of the Assembly did not relate te 
the licensure of candidates, but to the reception 
of students asking to be taken under care, 
It fully recognizes the right of the Presbytery 
to determine the qualifications of candidates 
for licensure. We also express our understand- 
ing of the words ‘instruct’ und ‘ enjoin ” in 
last year’s action to be simply emphatic repeti- 
tion in the expression of its responsibility to the 
Presbytery of New-York touching the specific 
Question overtured,. 

A supplemental report was also returned 
unanimously by the committee as follows: 

While this cOmmittee has no doubt as to the 
powers of the. General Assembly and Presby- 
tery in the matter of this case, and licensure of 
candidates for its. ministry being already ex- 
pressly and clearly defined by our form of gove- 
ernment and applicable to all actual cases, 
nevertheless, in view of the confusion said to 
be existing in many minds, causing serious 
differénces of opinion, we recommend to the 
General Assembly, if it deem it wise, to ap- 
peint a special committee of five to prepare a 
constitutional rule regulative of the power of 
the General Assembly and of Presbyteries ta 
superintend the education and care of candi- 
dates for the ministry, to be reported to the next 
General Assembly, and, in the event of its 
adoption by the next General Assembly, to be 
overtured to the Presbytery. 

Chairman Monfort, speaking to the re- 
port, explained that the answer of last 
year’s Assembly did not apply to the 
licensure of candidates, but simply to the 
care of students in seminaries. He held 
that it was important that Sreabytertea 
should exercise the right to require stud- 
ents under their care to attend approved 
seminaries. ; ~ 

Dr. Robert Russell Booth of New-York 
proposed a substitute for the whole ques- 
tion. It recited that as a complaint has 
been lodged with the Synod of New-York 
against the action of the New-York Presby- 
tery touching these questions, the whole sub- 
ject would be up in judicial form at the 
next Assembly; therefore, that this Assem- 
bly order that no action be taken on the 
New-York overture, meantime advising all 
Presbyteries to give heed to the instructions 
of past Assembiies and to the constitution 
in regard to the licensure of candidates. 

Dr. Booth’s substitute was defeated, and 
so was the substitute of Mr. Shepherd. The 
judicial report was then adopted as a whole, 
the vote being 223 to 88. 

The woman question arose to-day on an 
overture from Baltimore. The overture 
asked for an expression from the Assembly 
coacerning the occupancy of Presbyterian 
pulpits by women. The Committee on Bills 
and Overtures recommended the reaffirma- 
tion of the judicial deliverance to the ef- 
fect that the Scriptures prohibited the pub- 
lic exercise of preaching by women. his 
recommendation was adopted. 

The subject of bigamous marriages and 
the foreign missionary churches was raised 
again to-day on a resolution offered in 
answer to an overture from the Utah Pres- 
bytety forbidding the recognition of dual 
marriages in India and China. It was ex- 
plained that in Utah polygamy was a sin 
against light, while in China and India 
polygamy was lawful and highly honorable. 

Missionary John Wherry, D. D., of China 
argued against the overture. He held that 
such a deliverance was against the consti- 
tution of the Church, which required faith 
in Christ and obedience to Him only. He 
held that it was perfectly proper to recog- 
nize polygamous converts in China. He 
offered a supplementary statement to the 
effect that, under the Presbyterian consti- 
tution, a man may enter the communion 
of the Church and remain polygamous, 
leaving the subject entirely to the session 
of each church for settlement. The state- 
ment of Dr. Wherry and the answer to the 
Utah overture were laid on the table. 





BIGOTRY NO LONGER WANTED. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies Doe 
ing a Great and Good Work, 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

As the fairness with which your joure 
nal reported the proceedings of the Gen-« 
eral Assembly is clearly attested by the 
daily increasing demand for the paper here, 
may I ask you to publish this letter. 

It has been apparent, doubtless, to ail 
those attending and interested in the three 
separate discussions already had upon the 
report of the Committee on Young People’s 
Societies touching Presbyterial Unions 
that this proposed new departure was not 
at all popular throughout our broad land; 
and why? In the first place, all our Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
are supposed to promise individual loyalty 
and support to their respective churches 
“when subscribing to the pledge of the so= 
ciety. Absolute control, therefore, by each 
church of its Young People’s Society is se- 
cured to ruling boards in that church, and 
when any violation of the society’s pledge 
or the constitution of the church is allowed 
to exist, it is quite clear that somebody is 
responsible for dereliction in the discharge 
of a duty to the Church and the members 

it. 3 
a Oe as business requires me, 
through many States of this great country, 
I always embrace the opportunity to enjoy 
every Christian Endeavor meeting I can. ,It 
has invariably been my experience, as. in 
the City of New-York, that where pastors 
and church officers are in hearty accord and 
sympathy with the young people, co-operat- 
ing with them in all the interests of the 
societies, the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is not only a great success, enlisting 
and securing the interest of thé 
those things which uplift humanity, 
also, from its very nature, drawing all into 
closer relations with the Church. 

The whole trouble lies either with in- 
active, uninterested pastors and church offi- 
cers failing to fall into line with u 
consecrated men who see the ne of and 
immediately introduce a forward move- 


w a spirit of jealousy to prejudice their 
ores rected minds. If such men would 
exhibit’ a little more earnest devotion by 
using attractive, rather than repelling, in- 
fluences throughout the churches, their con- 
gregations would increase rapidly at both 
services on oe Sabbath, as well as the 
week-day meetings. 

fnterdenominationalism, so well promul« 
gated by the Christian Endeavor movement 


literature of every evangelical church, as 


the particular views of truth it represeat 
gould not lose sight of the all-impo 
fectrine of ‘Christian union,” in w 
none will question much of the stre 

sh tri t” rests. | 





POWER OF THE ASSEMBLY 


General Assembly closed its meeting to- 


kes 
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ment, or else those same church dignitaries — 


deserves to be encouraged, and the Christian 
well as seeking to educate the young in 








WOMMUNICATION OF THE GRAND 
LODGE TO BE OPENED TUESDAY. 


Representatives Will Attend from 720 

Lodges Having a Total Member- 
Than 90,000—The 
Year One of Prosperity and Steady 


ship cf More 


Progress—John Stewart to be a 
Candidate 
Sutherland Not to Oppose Him. 


for Re-election—Mr. 


The one hundred and fifteenth annual 
communication of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons of this State will be opened at the 
Masonic Hall, Twenty-third Street and 
Sixth Avenue, Tuesday afternoon. 


Seven hundred and twenty lodges in this 
State, having a membership of over 90,000 
Masons in good standing, will be repre- 
sented by the Masters of the lodges or 
their authorized proxies, and the Grand 
Lodge room in the hall will be filled to its 
utmost capacity when Grand Master John 
Stewart calls the convention to order. 

According to the reports received by 
Grand Secretary Col. E. M. L. Ehlers, the 
year has been one of prosperity and steady 
progress in the fraternity throughout the 
jurisdiction. All the lodges in the State 
have made the returns required by the 
constitution, and all are in good working 
order. During the year dispensations have 
been granted fpr the erection of four new 
lodges—Mongaup Lodge, at Liberty, Sulli- 
van County; Melrose Lodge, at Angelica, 
Allegany County; Sterling Lodge, in 
Brooklyn, and Composite Lodge, in this 
city. These lodges have been working so 
satisfactorily under dispensation that their 
applications for charter will no doubt be 
granted by the Grand Lodge. 

Since the last meeting of the Grand 
Lodge the Grand Master has received ap- 
plication for fraternal recognition from 
the Grand Lodge of Chile and the Grand 
Lodge of San Domingo, and for an inter- 
change of representatives with these grand 
bodies, The applications will be referred 
to the Committee on Jurisprudence, when 
appointed, and if the organization of the 
Grand Lodges named is found to be regu- 
lar and in accordance with Masonic law, 
the applications will be granted. An invi- 
tation was received by the Grand Master 
to send a representative to the dedication 
of a new Masonic Temple at Buda-Pesth, 
and Past Grand Master Frederick A. Burn- 
ham was appointed as such representative. 

The most important business which will 
come before the Grand Lodge for its con- 
sideration will be the proposed new consti- 
tution. This was prepared by a committee 
consisting of William Sherer, Edward M. L, 
Ehlers, Rollin M. Morgan, Charles _W. 
Mead, Philip Keck, Oscar F. Lane, William 
H. Rees, George McGown, and Edward J. 
Taylor. The proposed constitution does 
not differ in many essential points from 
the constitution adopted in 1878, but va- 
rious decisions of the Grand Lodge con- 
struing the law have been incorporated. 
It was adopted at the session of the Grand 
Lodge in 1895, so far as it was possible to 
do so at one session, and will come up for 
final adoption at the coming session. 

The report of the Trustees of the Ma- 
sonic Hall and Asylum Fund will show 
that the Masonic Home and School at Uti- 
ca is in a flourishing condition. There are 
151 inmates of the home, of whom 25 are 
children. A kindergarten has been estab- 
lished there and the older children attend 
a public school at Utica. The building of 
the Memorial Hall in the grounds of the 
home from money bequeathed to the fund 
by Edwin’ Beoth and others has been be- 
gun. This building, when completed, will 
be especially devoted to the care of chil- 
dren. The Trustees of the fund now have 
invested $230,000, the interest from which, 
together with the rentals from the Ma- 
sonic Hall and income from other sources, 
is deyoted to the support and improvement 
of the home. 

The election of officers by the Grand 
Lodge is always a source of great interest 
to the craft. It was thought at one time 
that John Stewart, the present Grand Mas- 
ter, would decline a re-election and _that 
the Deputy Grand Master, William A. Suth- 
erland, would be promoted to the Grand 
Mastership. But it is given out now. by 
those who are in the inner councils of 
the Grand Lodge that the Grand Master 
has determined to stand for re-election. 
Those who do not favor his re-election have 
been industriously circulating stories to 
the effect that Deputy Grand Master Suth- 
erland would be a candidate against him. 
These rumors were set at rest when Mr. 
Sutherland, over his own signature, pub- 
ticly announced on Thursday that he did 
not desire to be’ elected Grand Master this 
year and that he would not, in any event, 
be a candidate against the present Grand 
Master. One reason given by Mr. Suther- 
land for not desiring promotion this year 
is that owing to the Presidential campaign 
he would not be able to give the attention 
to the affairs of Freemasonry that the po- 
sition of Grand Master demands, He is 
the representative of this State on the Re- 
ublican National Committee. The proba- 
ility now is that the present officers of the 
Grand Lodge will be re-elected unanimous- 
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next 
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The officers of the Grand Lodge are as 
follows: 

Grand Master—John Stewart, New-York; 
Deputy Grand Master—William A. Suther- 
land, Rochester; Senior Grand Warden— 
Charles E. Ide, Syracuse; Junior Grand 
Warden—Charles W. Cushman, Buffalo; 
Grand Treasurer—Jerome E. Morse, New- 
York; Grand Secretary—Edward.M. L. 
Ehlers, New-York; Grand Chaplains—Henry 
C. Potter, New-York; Warren C. Hubbard, 
Rochester, and John T. Patey, New-York; 
Grand Marshal—James S. Manning, New- 
York; Grand Standard Bearer—Henry C., 
Breed, Oswego; Grand Sword Bearer—Fred- 
rick J. Milligan, New-York; Grand Stew- 
ards—George H. Clarke, Rochester; William 
J. Maxwell, New-York: Leopold Salzer, 
New-York, and P. Frederick Lenhart, 
Brooklyn; Senior Grand Deacon—Robert B. 
Moneypenny, New-York; Junior Grand Dea- 
con—Jacob P. Solomon, New-York; Grand 
Lecturer—John R. Pope, New-York; Grand 
Librarian—Emanuel Lowenstein, New- 
York; Grand Pursuivant—George Skinner, 
New-York, and Grand Tiler—Andrew Fer- 
guson, New-York. 





A Judah 


From The Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal. 

A rare and interesting souvenir of the 
civil war is now in the possession of R. 8. 
Merrill, a landscape artist residing at 3,134 
Bighteenth. Avenue South. It is nothing 
more than a red bandana handkerchief, 
but it has an interesting history. Judah 
P. Benjamin was a Louisianian and a 
gstanch supporter of the lost cause. The 
Confederate Government sent him to Eng- 
Jand on an important mission. While in 
that country he had manufactured one 
dozen red bandana handkerchiefs, and these, 
upon his return, he distributed personally, 
as a memento, to twelve Confederate offi- 
cers. These handkerchiefs were of the finest 
India silk, one yard square. The body is 
of red, and worked in black on its surface 
appeared portraits of Davis, Beauregard, 
Lee, Jackson, Morgan, Slidell, and John- 
gton, encircled with wreaths of Southern 
laurel and a border of ferns and cotton 
plants on a white ground. No two wreaths 
are similar, and the workmanship is ar- 
tistic. 

Mr. Merrill, thirty-two years ago, was a 

rivate in Company K, First Wisconsin 

avaliry, and, during Wilson's raid, in April, 
1865, he picked up this handkerchief in the 
Court House at Montgomery, Ala. It was 
jincased in a silken bag of gray and had 
evidently been lost by some Confederate 
General in the hasty retreat that day. The 
handkerchief has been recently framed and 
adorns the parlor of Mr. Merrill's home, 


Benjamin Handkerchief. 





North Carolina Politics, 


Raleigh Telegram to The Baltimore Sun. 

A big movement is being made to force the 
Populist State Committee to call a conven- 
tion before the party’s National Convention 
to elect delegates to the latter. The com- 
mittee at its meeting last month decided to 
appoint the delegates itself. The movement 
for a convention is alleged to be another 
form of attack on Senator and State Chair- 
gman Butler, and it is alleged that Repub- 
licans are inspiring it. James M. Mewberne 
is leadin 
Skinner fs alleged to be aiding him. 

There is a widespread rumor here, based 
on news which comes from Washington, 
that Daniel L. Russell has written Senator 
Pritchard that if it is thought best his 
mame can be taken from the Republican 
State ticket as the candidate for Governor. 
It is alleged that this news comes through 
Senator Butler and Congressman Skinner. 
pl ublicans strenuously deny it, and 

a ey never knew Russell to back 
The State Prohibition Convention will be 
i< Greensborough in June. It.is said 

Fife may be its nominee 





the movement, and Congressman 


Rectan Oey 
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In connection 
son at the military post on the Hudson 
near Peekskill, instruction has been pre- 
scribed for the hospital corps of the several 
organizations, which will be carried out 
under the direction of Surgeon F. L. R. 
Tetamore of the Fourteenth Regiment, who 
has been detailed as Medical Instructor. 
The medical officers and hospital corps will 
assemble daily (except Sunday) for drill 
and instruction, as the Post Surgeon may 
direct. The drill regulations for - hospital 
corps of the United States Army will be 
used. The instruction for the corps each 
week will be-as follows: 

Monday—Formations, alignments, marchings, 
rest, instruction on sunstroke, heat exhaustion, 
drowring, electric stroke, and their treatment. 

Tuesday—Litter drill, marching with litter. 
Lectures—Anatomy of bones, of head, principally 
of nose and jaw, and only with reference to 
fractures of chest, pelvis, and limbs, and prac- 
tice in bandaging. 

Wednesday—The loaded litter, improvision of 
litters, fractures and prompt methods of their 
treatment, lectures and practical illustrations. , 

Thursday—The travois, the ambulance. Lect- 
ures—Hemorrhage and its treatment. The men 
practicing methods advised. 

Friday—The travois, the ambulance, 
tent, field cooking in practical detail. 

Saturday—The ambulance. 

All cases of accident or sickness must be re- 
ported to the post surgeon at once. Men sick 
and unable to do duty must remain at the hos- 
pital until discharged by the post surgeon. 

. surceons must inspect the hospital quar- 
ters at least twice daily. 

*,* 

The competition for the O’Donohue tro- 
phy, in the Seventh Regiment, which, will 
take place annually at Creedmoor, is one 
of the most interesting contests in that 
command. Man figure targets are shot 


at, and hits on the figure are only to 
count. The figure of merit is based on at- 
tendance and volley firing only at 100, 200, 
and 300 yards: The trophy has been won 
by Company F for the past six years, The 
result of the competition this year, which 
was completed last week, with a com- 
parison with the previous year, is given be- 
low: 


hospital 


yest 


1895. 





Rela- 
tive. 
Stand- 
ing. 

10 


Per 
Cent. 
Attend- 


ance. 


Per Figure 
Cent. of 
Score. Merit.- 
43.35 64.00 
48.75 74.38 
46.04 73.02 
$5.01 63.79 
43.52 65.59 
49.69 
48.82 
47.71 
46.50 
46.99 


Company. 


——-———— 1 86. - 
) 
Attend- 
ec. 


Per 
Cent. 

Score. 
47.71 
49.35 

19.47 
43.03 
36.53 
50.10 
46.94 
49.17 
47.74 
45.28 

There is.somewhat of a tempest in a tea- 
pot concerning the application of Col. John 
T. Camp of the Twenty-second Regiment 
to. be placed upon the retired list. As al- 
ready told, the Colonel asked fo be re- 
tired on June 15, but General Headquar- 
ters deeming it to the interest of the regi- 
ment, it is said, and not assuming it 
would make any difference to the Colonel, 
issued an order retiring him May 14. This 
action was at once taken up by one or 
two alarmists in the regiment, one of whom 
was an officer high in command, who, pre- 
sumably for a possible advantage to him- 
self, industriously circulated a report that 
underhand means had been used in bringing 
about the Colonel’s retirement. If the 
truth were told, the officer loudest in mak- 
ing this hue and cry has also been foremost 
among those wishing the retirement of the 
Colonel for a long time past, and hag 
really tried to bring it about. Among oth- 
er allegations circulated, which were with- 
out any foundation, and were most unjusti- 
flable, was one to the effect that a well- 
known Captain in the regiment had pulled 
innumerabie secret wires at Albany, with 
the result that the Colonel was retired a 
month before he requested it. This assertion 
was as absurd as could well be imagined. 
As soon as General Headquarters received 
a notification from Col. Camp that he pre- 
ferred to retire on June 15, as originally 
asked, his request was granted, and the 
order modified accordingly. This ends the 
groundless rumors which one or two oifi- 
cers of the regiment, lacking in judgment, 
have been busy circulating, to the detri- 
ment of the organization. 

*,* 

The Seventh Regiment will parade in 
heavy marching order next Saturday for 
instruction in extended order at Van Cort- 
landt Park. For this duty it will assemble 
at its armory at 9:20 o’clock A. M, In the 
afternoon it will be reviewed by Brig. Gen. 
Louis Fitzgerald. As an example of the 
close attention the regiment pays to mili- 
tary duty, it is worthy of note that the 
report books of the regiment, when exam- 
ined by Inspector McLewee, showed an 
attendance of 91 per cent. for the entire 
regiment during the last year. The regi- 
mental rifle club has been incorporated. 

Inspector General McLewee will make the 
first annual inspection of Troop C in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, on Saturday, June 13. 

ss 
e 

In Squadron A, the committee to select a 
suitable distinctive uniform has been ap- 
pointed, It consists of Sertg. Barry and 
Troopers Mellen and Jones. The following 
are the correct figures of the amnual in- 
spection and muster: 

Aggre- 

Absent. gate. 

and N..C. 8 17 0 i7 
One 7 1 iD 
y 3 75 

4 * 167 

The members of the Third Battery have 
received a new stable uniform consisting of 
white cotton blouse and overalls. 

*,* 

The First Battery, Capt. Wendel, has de- 
cided to go into camp ,at Van Cortlandt 
Park June 13, and remain two days. The 
camp will be similar in all respects to that 
of the Second Battery recently established. 
Capt. Wendel was enjoyably entertained 
at dinner by his officers last Wednesday 
night. 


Present. 
F. 8. 7 
Troop 
Troop Two 


s,* 

The Ninth Regiment, Col. Seward, made 
a remarkably fine showing at the annual 
inspection and muster made by Inspector 
General McLewee and his assistants last 
Wednesday night. The percentage of at- 
tendance was best in the history of the 


command; no less than six companies pa- 

raded 100 per cent., and oniy thirteen men 

were absent in the entire regiment, out of 

632 on the roll. The companies parading 

100 per cent. were Company A, Capt. 

O’Conor; Company B, Capt. Tompkins; 

Company C, Capt. Poole; Company D, Capt. 

Walton; Company F, Capt. Marks, and 

Company K, Capt. Morris. The figures in 

detail are as follows: 

Agegre- 
Present. Absent. ’ 

Field and staff 16 0 

Non-commissioned staff. 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 

Company 


5 
13 
85 


Total .....-. 


The Sixty-ninth Regiment, Col. Smith, has 
every reason to feel proud over the splen- 
did results it accomplished at its annual 
muster and inspection held a few nights 
ago. Its percentage of present was the best 


in its history, but not only in mere attend- 
ance did it excel, but in its general ap- 
pearance, care of State property, and dis- 
cipline. The improvement in the command 
is very marked, and Col. Smith and his 
officers and men are to be congratulated. 

The result of the muster in detail is as 

follows: 

Aggre- 
Present. gate. 

Field and staff - il ji 
Non-commissioned staff. 
Company A..--eeeeeeers 
Company B..\.-++. 

r Company C...cccsserees 
Company D.. 
Company B. 
Company G. 
Company I 
Company K...-+. 


Potal caccosocescesessrole 
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Surgeon Lambert and Assistant Surgeons 
Peck and Ward of:the Twelfth Regiment 
gave a very pleasant dinner to the mem- 
bers of the Hospital Corps a few nights ago 
at the Hotel Roma apprect on of 
their excellent progress during the past 
The members of the corps present 

were. Privates C. H. songs. F. Scott, J. 


Absent. 
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. 
es 


~ 
~ 








| Frank, E. Burchell, and J. Jess. In a com- 


“hundred yards back from Hancock 





; volver, , 


Company F, Fourteenth Regiment, Capt. 
Carroll, has a baseball team which is will- 
ing to meet any company in the National 
Guard. Communications addressed to the 
armory will receive prompt atterxtion. 

*,® , 

The Twenty-third Regiment has qualified 
over 700 of its members as marksmen on 
the first practice days, and the increase 
over last year’s record during the same 
time is. a very substantfal.one. Capt. 
Coulston, Inspector of Rifle Practice, is 
Sanguine that the end of the season will be 
one of the most prosperous in the history of 
the command. 

Battalion Sergt. Major Ingram has been 
appointed Regimental Sergeant Major, to 
succeed Despard, honorably discharged. 
Sergt. Davidson of Company G has been 
appointed First Sergeant. It is understood 
that Lieut. Morro will shortly resign. 


As the Eighth Regienent will go to camp on 
June 27, the Colonel has ordered the sev- 
eral companies to drill in guard and sentry 
duty, and also in the s¢hool of the battal- 
ion, up to June 18. Capt. Henry Melville, 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, and Lieut. G. F. 
Jacoby have been detailed as instructors 
and inspectors of guards and _ sentinels. 
Col. Chauncey, in connection with the 
coming tour of the regiment, urges 
every man to attend, and also to bear in 
mind discipline, courtesy, punctuality, and 
prompt execution of orders. 

The following advice and instructions of 
Col. Chauncey to his‘command can well be 
borne in mind by members of other organ- 
izations. Col. Chauncey says: ‘‘ This com- 
mand made a good record last Summer at 
camp, and this year we must not only keep 
this record but improve upon it in every 
way and make it excellent. One and all, 
we must work for the advancement of the 
‘ Washington Grays,’ and strive in every 
way to deserve and win the commendation 
of our superior officers. In this connection 
(that they may be corrected) it may not be 
amiss to call attention to some faults re- 
cently noticed, namely: First, slowness at 
falling in; there is too great a delay herein; 
all know the hour of assembly and should 
go on the company parade at the first call 
and fall in promptly at the assembly; three 
to five minutes are more than enough for 
the formation of a company. Second, lax- 
ity in salutes. All officers stétld at all 
times be saluted, and the salitte should be 
clear, distinct, and snappy. If at a halt, 
face the officer, stand at attention, and sa- 
lute; if sitting, rise and salute; if smoking, 
remove the pipe, cigar, or cigarette; don't 
slouch. Third, cleanliness. A soldier 
should at all times have his clothes and 
himself clean and neat. While there are 
many old blouses and trousers in the regi- 
ment, it is no reason why they should not 
be clean and the buttons bright and trous- 
ers pressed. Fourth, steadiness and atten- 
tion in the ranks. Without these no drill 
can be a success, and, consequently, inter- 
esting. Fifth, every movement should be 
quick, clear-cut, and snappy.” 

*,* 

The recent tour of duty of the Second 
Battery, Capt. Wilson, at Van Cortlandt 
Park, where it encamped two days and a 
night at its own expense, resulted in great 
benefit to the command, and the splendid 
showing made will undoubtedly receive 
high commendation in the official report of 
the Inspector General. In this duty, viewed 
by many military experts, the battery took 
up the routine of camp life. A _ spirited 
battery drill last Sunday morning was exe- 
cuted, and in the afternoon the battery was 
reviewed by Gen. Heward Carroll, who 
was accompanied by Col. W. Cary Sanger, 
Col. J. G. Greene, and Major Fred Lee. 
The review Was perfect, the battery march- 
ing past at a walk and trot, after which a 
battery drill was witnessed by over 10,000 
Spectators. 

The movements embraced all the mounted 
battery movements, which were performed 
at a trot and gallop. The firing by piece, 
platoon, and battery were faultlessly exe- 
cuted. The changing direction of fire, the 
limbering and unlimbering, were executed 
with precision. The evolutions were per- 
fect, the distances, alignment, and intervals 
being well preserved. After a drill, which 
lasted two and a half hours, the battery 
was paraded and the guests entertained by 
the officers of the battery. The battery on 
Monday was reviewed, inspected, and mus- 
tered by Gen. F. C. McLewee. The muster 
found 5 officers and 74 men present—3 men 
absent; aggregate, 82; percentage present, 
96.48. The battery was congratulated by 
Gen. McLewee upon its appearance and the 
condition of the organization. Gen. Carroll 
and the other officers present during the 
encampment were loud in their praises of 
the good work accomplished. 

The battery broke camp at 3:15 Monday. 

Among the military men present were 
Cols. S. V. R. Cruger, PD. Appleton, W. 
Kipp, Chauncey, and Neffel, Major H. G. 
Ridabock, Major 8S. T. Lorigan, Capts. 
Walton and Morris, Col. J. T. Camp, 
Adjts. Treadwell and Daly, Brig. Gen. G. 
H. McKibben, Col. G. N. Swift, Major J. 
B. Horner, and J. T. Miller, United States 
Volunteers; Capt. R. H. Patterson and 
Capt. F. D. Garretty, United States Army; 
Capt. J. A. H. Nickels and Capt. H. A. 
Glassford, United States Navy, and a large 
delegation of the old ex-members of the or- 
ganization. The old guard was represented 
by Capts. Charles A. Stadler, James F. 
Wenman, E. P. Moore, Lieut. Schuyler 
Gerard, and others. This inspection was the 
best ever put ap by the battery, and at 
its own expense, 





THE CROP OF COTTON IN EGYPT, 


The Acreage Has Been Largely In- 
a 


creased This Year, 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—Frederic C. Pen- 
field, United States Diplomatic Agent and 
Consul General at Cairo, sends a forecast 
of the Dgynptian cotton crop for 1896-7 to 
the State Department. 

He says that, inspired by the high prices 
realized by the cotton crop of 1895-6, Egyp- 
tian planters have increased the area this 
Spring to the maximum limit permitted by 
the country’s irrigation facilities. Exact 
figures are not procurable, but it is esti- 
mated that the increase of acreage is from 
5 to 8 per cent., and that this season’s area 
approximates 1,150,000 acres. The greatest 
percentage of increase is in the provinces 
south of Cairo. Conservative forecasters 
believe the crop will yield 750,000 bales 6f 
750 pounds—being the equivalent of 1,125,- 
000 American bales, and the largest ever 
raised in the Nile Valley. 

Predicated on the yearly increase of ship- 
ments to America, it is probable that th 
United States will buy 65,000 bales, equal\ 
to about 100,000 bales of American weight, 
of the next Egyptian crop. 





The Home of the Quincys in Quincy. 
: From The Boston Herald. 

There will be very general gratification 
in the authoritative denial of the rumor 
that the old homestead of the Quincys, 
in Quincy, Mass., must give way before the 
march of progress. It still remains in the 


Quincy family, and will be sacredly guarded 
from the destroyer’s hand many ‘a year to 
come. 

This venerable landmark, situated some 
Stre 
dates back to Colonial days, when the Aa 
amses and the Quincys kept “‘ open house ” 
for all the dignitaries of those early times, 
Here Washington and fayette, -successive 
Governors of Massachusetts, Boston's May- 
ors, and other prominent National, State 
and municipal leaders were often madé wel- 
come, Here were born and reared two of 
Boston’s distinguished Mayors, the grand- 
father and great-grandfather of the present 
Mayor, who was himself born in the only 
less famous Quincy mansion, which stands 
near by; here, too, in later days were enter- 
tained right royally illustrious authors and 
statesmen, noted divines, scholars and edu- 
cators. Ralph Waldo Emerson, E. P., 
Whipple, James T. Field, Horace Mann 
and scores of their contemporaries enjoy 
its hospitality. 
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Wants Dogs Muzzled All the Time, 
From The Chicago News, 

The dog catcher got into action some 
time ago, and now a Chicagoan comes for- 
ward and asks that an ordinance be passed 
by the Council forcing dog owners to muz- 


zie their pets every day of the year instead 
of during only the Summer months. The 
citizen, according to a morning paper, 
takes this action for the purpose of “ pre- 
venting accidents which have befallen chil- 
es recently from bites of unmuzzled 
ogs.”’ 

“The ordinance prohibiting -more: than 
six dogs being kept in one place within 
the city limits will be strictly enforced,” 
said Chief Badenoch to-day. ‘I have) or- 
dered warrants sworn out for the arrest of 
Arthur Froembling of Rogers Park. He 
has twenty-six dogs, and we notified him 
two weeks ago that he was disobeying the 
ordinarice. He has failed to co 
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mply with 
our. notice, and we will pri to- 
mary tactics Proceed 16 yom | 


Where the Families of Washington 
_ Leaders Will Pass Vacations. 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—The departure of 
Mrs. Cleveland and her children for Gray 
Gables early next week is announced, and 
the President will join his family as soon 
as official business permits. 

Mrs. Lamont, wife of the Secretary of 


War, with her family, is settled at Sea- 
bright, N. J. . 

It is probable that Mrs. Olney and Mrs. 
Minot, wife and daughter of the Secretary 
of State, will leave for Falmouth, Mass., 
their Summer home, at the same time that 
Mrs. Cleveland goes. 

Mrs. Carlisle, wife of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, will remain here. 

Mrs. Hoke Smith has gone to the mount- 
ains of Georgia with her children. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, will go to Charlestown, West Va., 
for the season. 

Miss Morton, the sister of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, will remain in this city 
until July, when she goes to Detroit. 

Mrs. Harmon and Miss Harmon, wife and 
daughter of the Attorney General, will go 
to Bay Head, N. J., and later to Warm 
Springs, Va. 

Miss Herbert and Mrs, Micou, daughters 
of the Secretary of the Navy, will accom- 
pany their father on a tour of inspection. 

The various displomats will be estab- 
lished -at the following places: English 
Ambassador and family, in England; Ger- 
man Ambassador and family, at Lenox; 
Italian Ambassador and wife, Bar Harbor; 
French Ambassador and family, Cape May, 
N. J.; Austrian Minister and family, abroad; 
Spanish Minister and family, Lenox; Rus- 
sian Minister and family, Spring Lake, N. 
J. Mr. Romero, Mexican Mintster, will 
leave for his country early in June, and 
3% Romero will summer at Cape May, 
ate . 





The Groom’s Good Looks Saved Him. 


From The Baltimore American. 

Chief of Police Martin of Cumberland, Md., 
received on Tuesday a telegram from the 
Chief at McKeesport, Penn., asking that 
Cora Corbaul and Paul Graton be arrested 
and their marriage prevented. The couple 
were found at the Arlington Hotel by the 
Chief, put not until they had been made 
man and wife. The giri’s father arrived, 
and when informed of the ceremony wanted 
to kill the groom, whom he had never seen, 
When he met the couple in the hotel par- 
lor he Was pleased with his son-in-law’s 
appearance, and after some talk the trio 
left for their home ‘iin Pennsylvania, per- 
fectly reconciled. 


COMMERCIAL 


BUFFALO, May 
hours, 3,058 head; 
head; for 





MARKETS. 


30.—Cattle—Receipts last 24 
total for week thus far, 16,016 
; same time last week, 20,262 head; 
consigned through, 38,018 head; to New-York, 
2,140 head; on sale, 46 head: market opened 
firm; closed steady, with a load of range cattle 
unsold; veals in light supply at $3.50@$4.25; 
extra, $4.50, Hogs—Receipts last 24 hours, 5,600 
head; total for week thus far, 61,840 head; for 
Same time last week, 67,270 head; consigned 
through, 2,400 head; to New-York, 2,880 head; 
on sale, 3,200 head; market opened fairly steady; 
closed easy; Yorkers, $3.55@$3.57%4; pigs, $3.55@ 
$3.60; mixed packers, $3.45@$3.60; roughs, $2.70@ 
$3; stags, $2@$2.25. Sheep and Lambs—Receipts 
last 24 hours, 4,400 head; total for week thus 
far, 29,200 head; same time last week, 41,600 
head; consigned through, 3,000 head; to New- 
York, 3,800 head; on sale, 1,600 head; market 
opened about steady; closed steady to firm; good 
to prime mixed sheep, $3.75@$4.15; culls, $1.75@ 
$3.60; fair to good lambs, $5@$6.65; culls to fair, 
$3. T5@$4.85. 

KANSAS CITY, May 30.—Hogs—Receipts, 5,600 
head; market 5@10c lower; heavy, $2.90@$2.97; 
medium, $2.95@$3.05; light, $3@§3.12%; pigs, 
$8@§3.15, Cattle—Receipts, 150 head; nominal. 
Sheep—Receipts, 1,200 head; market steady. 

CHICAGO, May 30.—CATTLE—Receipts, 
head; market steady; fair to best beeves, 7 
@$4.35; stoteckers and feeders, $2.90@$3.95; 
mixed cows and butchers’, $1.60@$3.85; Texas, 
$2. 75@$4. 

HOGS—Receipts, 19,000 head; estimated for 
Monday, 38,000 head; market. 5@10c lower: light, 
$3.20@$3.45; rough packing, $2.75@3; mixed and 

POST OFFICE 

(Should be read daily by all 
changes may occur at any time.) 

Foreign mails for the week ending June 6th 
will close (promptly in all cases) at this office as 


follows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Spree*, via Southampton and Bremen, (lets 
ters for Ireland must be directed ‘‘ per Spree.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM (supplementary 9 
AM) for Europe, per steamship St. Louis*, via 
Southampton, (letters for Ireland must be direct- 
ed ‘‘per St. Louis ’’;) at 9 AM (supplementary 
10:30 AM) for Europe, per steamship Majestic*, 
via Queenstown; at 10 AM for Belgium direct, per 
steamship Westerniand, via Antwerp, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Westerniand.’’) 

THURSDAY.—At‘4 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Columbia*, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
Hamburg. 

SATURDAY.—At 4 AM for France, Switzer- 
lend, Italy, Spain; Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, and 
British India, per steamship La Bourgogne*, via 
Havre; at 7 AM for Netherlantis direct, per 
steamship Obdam, via Rotterdam, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per Obdam ’’;) at 7 AM (supple- 
mentary 9 AM) for Europe, per steamship Ber- 
lin*, via Southampton, (letters must be directed 
‘‘per Berlin ’’;) at 8 AM for Genoa, per steam- 
ship Ems, (letters must be directed ‘' per 
Ems **;) at 9 AM (supplementary 10:30 AM) for 
Europe, per steamship -Lucania*, via Queens- 
town; a® 10 AM for Scotland direct, per steam- 
ship City of Rome, via Glasgow, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per City of Rome ’’;) at 11 AM for 
Norway direct, per steamship Hekla, (letters 
must be directed ‘* per Hekla.’’) 








NOTICE. 


interested, as 


*“PRINTED MATTER, &c.—German steamers 
Sailing on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
take printed matter, &c., for Germany, .and 
specially addressed printed matter, &c., for 
other parts of Europe. White Star steamers on 
Wednesday take specially addressed printed 
matter, &c., f6r Europe. . Cunard steamers on 
Saturday take printed matter, &c., for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and specially addressed 
printed matter, &¢., for other parts of Europe. 
American and French Line steamers take - print- 
ed matter, &c,, for all countries for which they 
are advertised to carry mail. 


After the closing of the supplementary trans- 
atlantic mails named above, additiona] supple- 
mentary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers, and remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 
MONDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 11 AM) 
for Central America (except Costa Rica) and 
South Pacific Ports, per steamship Advance, via 
Colon, (letters for Guatemala must be directed 
“per Advance ’’;) at 2 PM for Barbados direct, 
also North Brazil, via Para and Manaos, per. 
steamship Hubert, (letters for othér parts of 
Brazil must be directed ‘*‘ per Hubert ’’;) at §3 
PM for Belize, Puerto Cortez, and Guatemala, 
per steamer from New-Orleans; at 9 PM for Ja- 

maica, per steamer from Boston. 

TUESDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at 10 AM (supplement- 
ary 10:30 AM) for Fortune Island, Gonaives, St. 
Marc, Aux-Cayes, Jacmel, and Santa Martha, per 
steamship Yumuri; at §3 PM for Costa Rica, 
per steamer from New-Orleans; at 8 PM for Ja- 
maica, per steamship Anerley, (letters for Belize, 
Guatemala, and Puerto Cortez must be directed 
‘per Anerley.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 10 AM for Costa Rica, per 
steamship Sama, via Limon; at 10 AM (supple- 
mentary 10:30 AM) for Fortune Island and Haiti, 
per steamship Alps; at 11 AM (supplementary 
11:30 AM) for Venezuela and Curacao, also Sa- 
vanilla and Carthagena, via Curacao, per steam-\ 
ship Caracas; at 12 M for Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Tobago, per steamship Grenada; at 1 PM 
for Cuba, per steamship Yumuri, via Havana; at 
9 PM for Port Antonio, per steamer from Boston, 

THURSDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, 
per steamer from Baltimore; at 1 PM (supple- 
mentary 1:30 PM) for Bermuda, per steamer 8 
noco; at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) for 
Nassau, N. P., and Santiago de Cuba, per steam- 
ship Santiago. 

FRIDAY.—At 8 AM for Brazil and La Plata 
Countries, per steamship Galileo, via Pernambuco 
Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, Fst eeas for North Brazil 
must be. directed ‘* per Galileo ’’;) at §3 PM for 
.Bluefields, per steamer from New-Orleans. 

SATURDAY.—At 9 AM (supplementary 10 AM) 
for Leeward and Windward Islands, Martinique 
and Barbados, per oteamanip. Fontabelle; at 10 
AM (supplementary 10:80 AM) for Fortune Isl- 
and, Jamaica,. and Greytown, r steamship 
Adirondack, (letters for Costa ica must be 
directed ‘‘ per Adirondack ’’;) at 10:80 AM for 
Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, and Yuca- 
tan, per steamship Oriza Getters for other 
parts of Mexico and for Cu must be directed 
‘‘per Orizaba’’;) at 11 AM for Newfoundland, 
per steamship Portia. 


Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office daily 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Bos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, close at this office 
daily at 8:30 P. M. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7 AM, for forwardi by steam- 
ers sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from 
Port Tampa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, 
unless specially addressed for dispatch by steam- 
er, close at this office daily at 7 AM. 
tered mail closes at 6 PM 

TRANSPACIPFI 

Maiis for China, Japan, and Hawaii, per steam- 
ship Peru, (from San Francisco,) close here daily 
up to May 81 at 6:30 PM, Mails for Hawaii, per 
steamship Australia, (from San Franciseo,) close 
here daily up to June 10 at 6:30 PM, ls for 
China and Japan, per steamship Olympia, (from 
Tacoma,) close here daily up to June §15 at 
6:30. PM. Mails for China and Japan, (spe- 
cially addressed onty,) per steamship = 

ress of Japan, (from  Vancouver,) ‘close 

ere daily up to June §15 at 6:30 PM. Mails 
for Australia, (except those for West Austraiia,’ 
whith are forwarded via Europe,) New-Zealand, 
wall, Fiji and Samoan Islands, per steamship 
from San Francisco,) close here dail 

up to June §20 at 7:30 AM, 11 AM, and 4: 
PAr (or on arrival at New-York of steamship 
Umbria with British mails for Austrajia.) . Mails 
for Australia, (except West Australia,) Hawaii, 
and Fiji Islands, (specially addressed only,) per 
steamship Miowera, (from Vancouver,) close here 
daily after June 20 and up to June 428 at 6:30 

PM. Mails for the Society Islands, per sh 
(from San en? close here 


Transpac: forwarded to port of 
sailing. daily and the schedule -of closing is ar- 


on the presumption of their uninter- 
Fupted, overland transit. . §Registered mail closes 
at 


Aare 





* 


Western, 
50@$5.45. . 
Burr. May 30.—No grain market to-day. 
Receipta tour 0,700 bbis; wheat, 275,000 bush- 
els; corn, 51,060 bushe!s; oats, 105,000 bushels. 
Shipments (by rail)—Flour, 18,000 bbls; wheat, 
156,000 bushels; corn, 262,000 bushels; oats, 61,- 
900 wy canal: Wheat—65,300 bushels; 
oats, 62,000 bushels, 


W INGTON, May 30.—Resin steady; strained, 


+; good strained, 1.37%. Spirits of turpen- 
tine Z T. 


in: lar, 238c. ‘ar 
firm at $1.10. Crude turpentine hard, 


$1.30; soft, $1.70; virgin, $1.80. 


_,.SAVANNAH, May 30.—Cotton quiet; middling, 
7%c; low middling, 75-16c; good ordinary, 
7 1-16c; net and gross receipts, 311 bales; ex- 
orts, to the Continent, 2, es; sales, 13 
ales; stock, 14,798 bales. 


SAVANNAH, May 30.—Spirits of turpentine firm 
at 24c; sales, 406 bbls. esin firm at $1.40. 


LIVERPOOL, May 30-1 P, M.—Beef—Hxtra 
India mess dull at 58s 9d; prime mess dull at 43s 
9d. Pork—Prime mess, Western, fine, dull at 47s 6d; 
do, medium, dull at 40s.. Hams—Short cut, about 
14 to 16 Ib, dull at 89s. Bacon—Cumberland cut, 
about 28 to 30 lb, dull at 27s 6d; short rib, about 
25 Ib, dull at 27s; long clear middles, light, 
about 40 to 45 Ib, dull at 24s 6d; long clear mid- 
dies, heavy, about 50 to 55 Ib, no stock; short clear 
middles, heavy, about 50 to 55 Ib, dull at 22s 6d; 
clear bellies, about 12 to 14 Ib, dull at 22s 6d. 
Shoulders, about 12 to 14 lb, dull at- 238 6d. 

rd—Prime Western, s ot, dull at 22s 9d. 

eese—American finest white easy at 43s 6d; 
do, colored, easy at 39s. Tallow—Prime city dull 
at 17s 3d, Cottonseed Oil—Liverpool refined dull 
at 16s 6d. Spirits of turpentine steady at 2is 9d. 
Resin—Common firm at 4s Wheat—No. 2 
red Winter steady at 5s 544d; No. 1 Northern 
Spring dull at 5s 24. Corn—Mixed Western, spot, 
dufl.at 23 114d; June steady at 2s 1144d; July 
steady at 3s 4d;‘August steady at.3s 1d. Flour— 
St. Louis fancy Winter dull at 7s. Hops at Lon- 
don—Pacific coast dull at 20@40s. 


LONDON, May 380—3:30 P. M.—Produce—Cal- 
cutta linseed, spot delivery, 32s 6d per quarter; 
April shipment, via Cape, 32s 6d. Spirits of 
turpentine, 20s 6d per cwt. Cocoanut Oil—Ceylon, 
22s 74d per cwt. Sugas: 18s per cwt for Cuba 
centrifugal, polarizing 96° test, and 10s 64d@11s for 
Cuba muscovado, fair refining. Beet Sugar—May, 
lis %d; August, lis 44d. 

LONDON, May 80.—The imports of wool for the 
week were as follows: New South Wales, 14,398 
bales; Victoria, 15,848 bales; South Australia, 
838 bales; New-Zealand, 18,865 bales; Germany, 
883 bales; other points, 561 bales; the arrivals for 
the fourth series of sales have aggregated 256,- 
780 bales, of which 70,000 bales were forwarded 
direct; the Importers’ Committee have decided 
to close the list of the fourth series of sales 
when the grogs arrivals reach 300,000 tales; they 
also decided that the sixth series shall cpen on 
Nov, 24, the lst closing Nov. 20; the sales of 
wool at Antwerp will begin June 9 

NASSAU, N. P., May 26.—General business 
here is dull; the Sponge Exchange is active and 
high prices are maintained; there is considerable 
offering. 


quiet; 





THE LONDON MARKET. 


LONDON, May 30—1:30 P. M.—Closing—Consols 
113% for money and 1135g for the July account. 
Canadian Pacific, 644%; Erie, 14%; Erie first pre- 
ferred, 3644; Illincis Central, 954%: Mexican ordi- 
nary, 19; St. Paul common, 78%; New-York 
Central, 994; Pennsylvania, 5834; Reading, i 
Mexican Central new er cent. bonds, 72; 
Louisville and Nashvilie, 514%; Atchison common, 
15%. Money, %4@% per cent. lower. The rate 
of discount in the open enarket for both short 
and three months’ bills is 13-16 per cent. Spanish 
4s, 634%. Bar Silver—Market steady; quoted at 
31 3-1 per ounce. The amount of bullion gone 
into the Bank of England on balance to-day is 
£350,000. Paris advices quote 3 per cent. rentes 
at 101f 62\%c for the account. 

BERLIN, May 30.—Exchange on London, 20 
marks 41% pfennigs for sight and 20 marks 3644 
pfennigs for ninety-day bills. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING, 


ee eee 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN, 
FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 

I. cabin, $90 and upward, re to location. 


~——eSe ON 
© —— 


R 
Il. cabin, $60; round trip, $110. 
Spree,Tu.,June 2, 10 AM!Trave, Tu., Je 23, 10 AM 
Lahn,Tu., June 9, 10 AM'Aller,Sat.,June 27, 10 AM 
Saale, Sat., Je 13. 10 AM Spree, Tu., Je 30, 10 AM 
Havel,Tu., Je 16,.10 AM|Lahn, Tu., Jy 7, 10 AM 
Passengers booked through to all important 
points of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. 
Return tickets available from Mediterranean or 
from Bremen, London, or. Havre. 

MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 

TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Ems, June 6. 10 AM/;Fulda, July 4, 10 AM 
Kaiser, June 20, 10 AM|Ems, July 11, 10 AM 

f . June 27, 10 AM|Kaiser, July 25, 10 AM 
RICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 S. 3d St., Phila., Penn. 


WS @WIN-SCREW EXPRESS 
a ies ein Line from New-York to 
Plymouth (London), Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg. 
Columbia, June 4, T AM!A. Victoria,June 18,1 AM 
Normannia,Je 11, 11 AMIF. Bismarck,Je 25, 11 AM 
. Cab., $95 and upward; II Cab., $50 & upward. 
PLYMOUTH-LONDON, 4% h. Free of Charge 
by Special Train. CHERBOURG, PARIS, 6% h. 


7°, Land 3%: Midnight Sun. 


Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH CAPB, 
and SPI'EZBERGEN by the Twin-Screw Ex- 
press Steamer COLUMBIA from New-York 
JULY 2. A beautiful itinerary has been ar- 
ranged. The round trip can be made in about 
6 weeks. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 

37 Broadway, New-York. 


American Line 
NEW-YORK -SOUTHA MP | ON—tLondon—Paris.) 
Sailing at 10 A. M, 

ST. LOUIS.......June 3; PARIS +++-June 18 
BERLIN.........June 6'NEW-YORK ...June 17 
ST. PAUL......June 10|5T./LOUIS ,....June 24 


Red Star Line to Antwerp, 








Wednesday. ’ 
Western’d, June 3. Noon/So’thwark,Je.10,9:30 AM 
Berlin, Sat., Je 6, 10 AM!No’rdland, June 17 Noon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 & 15 North River. Office, 6 Bowling Green. 


Special Vacation Parties, 
including All Traveling Expenses, 
from New-York by Cunard Line 


Ss. “ Aurania,” July 7th; and from Boston 
by Cunard Line 8S. “ Seythia,” July 4th. Six 
Routes, 32 to 57 Round-the-World 
Parties, Sept. 14th, Oct. 8th, 17th, Japan 
and China Party, Oct. 12th. Descriptive 


"HOS. COOK & SON, 
New-York. 


261 and 1,225 Broadway, 
NIB GENERALE TRANSAT- 
a LANTIQUB 


FRENCH LINE TO HAVRE, FRANCE. 
LA BOURGOGNE, Leboeuf..Sat., June 6, 7 A. M. 
LA TOURAINE, Santelll..Sat., June 18, 3 A. M. 
Parlor-seat ana buffet smoking car attached to 
— Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats 


.00 extra. 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 3 Bowling Green. 


NTIC TRANSPORT LINE OF 
ae TWIN SCREW - 
STEAMERS—NEW-YORK-—LONDON—WEEKLY 
MASSACHUSETTS.......- Tae June 6, 1896 

For freight and passage apply to 
" W-YoRK § 





days. 





5 
$ 





HIPPING CO., 
General Agents, 
1 Broadway, New-York. 
Steamers leave Pier 39 N. R., foot W. Houston St. 


NETHERLANDS LINE 

for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, via Boulogne- 
ur-Mer, France: 
s Ss, OBDAM..........Saturday, June 6, 9 A.M. 
S. 8S. MAASDAM.....Saturday, June 13, 9 A. M. 
First cabin, $55-$70; second cabin, $35; steer- 
age at very low rates. Apply for handbook and 
terms, General Passenger Agency, 39 Broadway. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. S. CO, 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §. 8. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 
PERU. via Honolulu......---.--June 6,8 P. 
COPTIC Sa June 15, 3 P. M. 
CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO.. P. M. 
GAELIC, via Honolulu......-- -- July 2,3 P. M, 
CITY OF hv gg nth gig petted 1I, 3 P. M. 
assage, an eneral infcrmation 
apply tries Groadwey, of 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


“CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


ro JAPAN © > CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF JAPAN..June 22; Aug. 24; Nov. 9 
EMPRESS OF CHINA...July 13; Sept. 14; Dec, 7 
EMPRESS OF INDIA....Aug. 3; Oct. 12; Jan. 4 


vo HONOLULU, FiJl, 28> AUSTRALIA 


MIOWERA, June 30, WARRIMOO, July 30 
econd Cabin accommodations very low rates, 
‘or tickets and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 66 Wal 8t., N. Y. 


Owning ana j j 
Panama Railroad Co. “operefing” COlUmbIAN Line, 
THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCY, 
Connecting at the Isthmus for all West Coast 

Ports of Mexico, Central anc south America, 
Steamers sail from Pier foot Wee* 27th St., N. Y. 
ADVANCE, Junel, M, FINANCE, June 10,noon 
For rates apply at Company’s o@ice, 29 Broad- 
way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Ma. ager. 


CHA Se the Bouth d 
RLESTON, 8. C., @ South and Southwest. 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29, B. R. (foot of Roosevelt St.) 3 P.M, 
ALGONQUIN  ..--eeeseesepeees Tuesday, June 2 
COMANCHDB....-+esseeeseeeeeee.Friday, June § 
TROGUONS... 3 nese oan Rindge June 9 
Steame! ve passe: -Cmmoda- 
¥ WM. Pp. CLYDE & CO., General A 
— Ae. poms | Gresa, New-York.” 
ent. & Pen,Fast F. .Line via Jacksonville, 
Great So. t & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
T, C, Eger, General Agent, 891 Broadway, N, Y, 


SAVANNAH LINE, OCEAN 5S. 8. CO. 
Tri-weekly from Pier 84 N. R., foot of Sprin 
‘Tuesdays, and Saturdays, at 
For freight and passage apply to 
n, E. F. Aj W. H. Rhett, Gen. Agt. 
$61 B’way|Cent. R. R.,'317 Bway. 
. J. Farnsworth, 0.P.A.'J. L. Adams, G. B. A. 
Plant System, 261 B’way.C.&P.R.R.. 353 B’ way. 
G. M. Sorrel, Mgr. J. P. Beckwith, G. F. & P. A. 


“OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE, . 
Yor OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
RT NEWS, PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
NERS POINT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BEACH and WASHINGTON, D. C., DAILY, 


Richmond direct, iia all-water route,) Monday 
it only) and 


and 
Freight,) from Pier 26 N. R. 8 P. M. 
Bates “‘P, M. Through tickets and freight 

TL 


é tes 
w. hl. Pres. and Traffic Mgr, 


. 








M. 














J. 
Plant System, 





Vice 


4 aie 
i 


UDEU, 








phia 
shore 


In consequence of the death of 
the late Dr. Thomas of Philadél- 


the management of the 
excursions, sightseeing, 


and general traveling arrange- 
ments for the 


GR 


From 
been 


UISE OF THE OHIO” 


New-York, June 27th, has 
entrusted to us by the In- 


ternational Navigation Company. 


This 


eruise presents a most 


charming = pis ote grad for co-op- 
s 


erative eru 


FOR 


aS 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE, 


In addition to a transnatiantic 
voyag ,, the charming fjords of 


Norway, 


night 


will be visited. 


be se 
spent 
cow. 

fifty-t 


the Land of the Mid- 
un, Sweden, Finland, etc., 
Russia will also 
en, and five days will be 
amid the glories of Mos- 
The cruise will occupy 
hree days. Programmes, 


staterooms, and all information 


from 


261 & 


or any 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
1,225 Broadway, New-York, 
agent of the Interua- 


tional Navigation Company. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamships sail every Saturday at 


00 


noon 
FOR GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 


From Pier 5&4 N. 


R., Foot West 24th Street. 


8. 8S. City of Rome, June 2 and July 4. 
and up: 2d cabin, $40; steerage, $25.50. 
une ee ‘ 


Cabin, $60 
Circassia 
Furnessia 
Ca 
Second Cat 


oeeeeedune 27 
June 20} Ethiopia 
50 and upwards. 


bin Passage, 
Steerage, $24.50. 


in, $30 and $35. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, 
General Agents, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 





TRAVELERS’ 


nee ees 


GUIDE—RAILROADS. 


were 


“AMERICA’S OREATEST RAILROAD.’ 


NEW YORK 


i 


rom 


F 
8:30 


NTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Grand Central Station, 42d St. 


A. M.—Except Sunday, Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train 


in the world. Stops 


at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester, 


Due 


5:55 P. 


seat 
9:30 A. 


at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falis 
M. This train is limited to its 
ing capacity. 

Fast Mail. 


M.—Daily. For Pough- 


keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. 


10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. 


all i 
1:00 P. 


Lou 


Utiea/ Syracuse, Rochester, 
M.—Daily. 


1:00 P. 


troit, 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, 


M.—Daily. 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Day express. For 
mportant New-York State points. 
Southwestern Limited. For 
Indianapolis, and St. 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
and Buffalo. 
For De- 
Chicago. 
Schenec- 


is,, Stops at 
Chicago Special. 
Toledo, and 
Albany, 


Cleveland, 


tady, Utica; Syraeuse, Rochester, and Buf- 


falo 
3:30 


P. M.—Except Sunday. 


West Point, Pough- 


keepsie, Albany, Troy, Saratoga. 


4:80 


P. M.—D 


aily. North Shore Limited. Due 


Detroit at 8:20 A. M., Chicago 4:80 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 


6:00 P. M.—Daily. 
Adirondack Moantains, 
cuse, 
Toledo, 


Lou 


6:25 P. M.—Daily. 


Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Montreal, Syra- 
Cleveland, 
St. 


For 


Niagara Falls, 


Buffalo, is, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, 
is. 
For Troy, Saratoga, Burling- 


ton, Plattsburg, St. Albans, and Montreal. 


7:30 P. M.—Daily. 
Cleveland, 
cago, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 


For 


Utica. 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car_ pas- 
sengers only, for points of Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 


9:15 P. M.—Daily. 
tertown, 


Fall 


For Syracuse, Oswego, Wa- 
Ogdensburg, Buffalo, Niagara 


s, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, except 


Saturday, for Cape Vincent and the Au- 


burn Road. 


Sundays only Gloversville. 


12:10 NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 


prin 
ever 


night, 


leav 


9:06 A. M. and 38:35 P. 


day 


cipal points on New-York Central 

y night, except Sunday night, Sunday 
Gloversville and hicago sleepers 

e on 9:15 train. 

M.—Daily, except Sun- 


to Pittsfield via Harlem Division. 


9:15 A. M.—Sundays only, to Pittsfield and the 
Berkehire Hills via Harlem Division. 


“ALL NI 

“All nig 
and points 
Yonkers, ir 
The only li 
New-York. 


GHT ” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 
ht’’ trains run between 155th Street 
on the Putnam Division as far as 
1 connection with tha Elevated Road. 
ne running “all night ’’ trains out-of 


‘ 
Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 
Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 


Tickets and Wagner 
113 Broadway, 


Station, 
Broadway, 
Columbus 


AV., 


offices at Grand Central 
14 Park Place, 261, 413 
81 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
61 West 125th St., and 188th St. 


Station, New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 


106 Broadway, 


E. D., Brooklyn. 


Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 


JOHN M. TOUCEY, 
Manager. 


General 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent. 





‘WEST SHORE K.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 


lows, and 
lin St.: 


3:30 A. M,. Daily. 


foot of Frank- 
Local for Buffalo. 


15 m. earlier from 


7:30 A. M. Daily. Local to Albany for Catskill 


fountains, Saratoga, and Montreal. 


Parlor car 


to Albany Sundays only. 


9:15 


Rochester, 


and 
A. 


land, 
11:35 


A. M..Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, Cleve- 
Chicago. Parlor Car to Syracuse. 
M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 


Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and Min- 


newaska, 
4:00 P.M 
G:00 P. » 


Syracuse, 


Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 


6:30 P. M 
Albany, 8 
7:45 P 


Syracuse, 


8:15 P. M. 


Rochester 


Detroit, Cleveland, 


MoM. 


Albany, Saratoga. Parlor Car. 
. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany. 
1, Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Louis, 
. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
aratoga, and Montreal. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
Rochester, and Buffalo. 
Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 


for Utica, 


For tickets, time table, parlor and sleeping car 


accommoda 
New-York, 
pal hotels. 

cE. L 


tions apply city offices, Brooklyn and 
and at stations. Time table at princl- 
For other information address 
AMBERT, Gen. Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTRRN R.R. 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 


an 
VESTIBU 
FET 
Direet rou 


MONTCLAIR, 
nardsville, 


ad Christopher Streets 
LED TRA 
CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 

te to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber- 
Basking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 


town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 


hope, 


MOUNTA 
EASTON, 
cono Mo 


WILKESBARRE, 


NORTHU 
TON, OX 
CUSB, (¢ 
MIRA, C¢ 
FALO, 


NEWTON, 
HOPATCONG, 


and 


BUDD’'S LAKE, LAKE 
Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’S 
IN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, Po- 
untains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
MBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
FORD. NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
ISWEGO, ITHACA, OWEGO, EL- 
IRNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 


and SOUTHWEST. 


8:00 A. 
rincipal 

10:00 A. 
TON, BI 
SPRINGS 


M.—BINGHAMTON 


MAIL." Stops at 
stations. 
M. (café 
NGHAMTON, 
SYRACUSE, 


ear)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
UTICA, RICHFIELD 
and OSWEGO EX- 


PRESS, Pullmar Buffet Parlor Cars. Connects at 


Buffalo w 
1:00 P.M 
TON, and 
Parlor Ca 
4:00 P. M 
PLYMOU 


lor Cars. 


ith train for Chicago, and points West. 
. (café car)—SCRANTON, BINGHAM- 
ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet 
rs. 

._SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
TH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 


7:30 P. M.—(aily.)—BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 


HAMTON, 


Buffet Sle 
train for 
9:30 P. 


SPRINGS 
PRESS. 


TICKETS AND 
TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. 


M. 
BINGHAMTON, IT 


BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffalo with 


ELMIRA, 
2eping Car. Connects at 
Chicago and points West. 
(daily.)—-BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
HACA RICHFIELD 
, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO E&x- 
Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 

PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
Tickets 


at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor. 12th St.; 
942 Broadway,,53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 
Av., New-York; 358 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 


Broadway, 
information 
Westcott’ 


check baggage from 


tination. 


Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 
, at all stations. 
s Express Company will call for and 


hotel or residence to des- 





ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through 
bers St., as 
West 


trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
follows, and five minutes earlier from 


23d St.: 


9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 


ley, 


Jamestown, 


Car to B 


Binghamton, 


Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Meadville, and the West. Parlor 
uffalo. 


2:00 P.. M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 


Solid trai 


n for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake, 


Arrives Cleveland 7:30 A, M., Chicago 5 P. M, 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, 


Dinin 
7:30 


Arrives Buffalo 7:30 A. 


Car, 
. M.—Buffalo Vestibuled Express. 


Daily. 
M., making direct con- 


nection for Detroit, Chicago, and the West. 
8:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqua Leke and Niagara 


Falls Da 


ily. Solid train to Chicago. Sleepers 


to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman accom- 


modations 


at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 


156 East 125th St., Chambers and West 23d St. 
Ferries, New-York; 833 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 200 


Hudson 8t 


., Heboken, and Jersey City Station. 


Westcott Express calls for and checks baggage 
from hotels and resideaces to destination. 


NS, PULLMAN BUF. 


Stations foot a ren ee ae Cortlandt Streets. 
n effect May 238, 1896, 
om + M. FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts- 


10:00 A, M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.— 
Pullman Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
ing, and Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 

M., Cleveland 4:30 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 
A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 
A. M., St. Louis 3:00 P. M., and Toledo 8:30 


A. M. 

2:00 P. M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX: 
PRESS.—Sleeping and Dining Cars to St. 
—, un SS and Chicago. Arrive Cin- 
one e: ope A. M., St. Louis 7 P. M., Chicaga 

6:00 ». M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Sleeping 
and Dining Cars to Chicago and Cleveland. 
Arrives Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 9 P. M. 


4 SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 
s wing and Dining Cars to Cincinnati and 
diasutpane s0nie yet Cincinnati 6 P.-M., In- 
ang s 15 P. M. - 
ein mornin 5 , St. Louls 7 A. M. sec 
: . M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Gleeping Car } Pittsburg. Congects for Chi- 
» an eV z 3 
Beturdag a Cleveland and Tcledo, except 
ASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH 
8, 8:80, 9:30, 10:10 (Dining Car,) 11 A. M.. 1, 
2:10, (3:20, °* Congressioaal Litm.,’’ ali Parlor 
and Dining Cars,) 4:30 (Dining Car,) 5:20, 
Santos Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 Right. Sunday 
$30, 9:30, 11 A. M., (3:20, “ Congressional 
4im.,’’ all Parlor and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Din- 
; 5:20, (Dining Car,) 9 P.°M., 12:15 


JTHERN RAILWAY.—4:30 P M. il 

Sleepers to New-Orleans, Memphis, Taupe’ 
Asheville, and Hot Springs; 12:15 night daily, * 
Sleepers to New-Orleans and Jacksonville. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—9:30 A. M. daily, 
Sleepers tu Port Tampa, Macon, and Jaekson- 
ville; 9:00 BP. M. daily, Sleeper to Jacksonville. 

CHRSAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY.—Express 
Seal P. M. daily. Through Sleeping and Dining 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT anda NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and, with. Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days. 
Through Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coach, 

For Cape May, 1:00 P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
and Point Pleasant, 9:10 A. M,, 12:10, 2:30, 3:40, 
(ato bers ioe P. Paes week days. Sundays, 
sto nterlaken for Asbury Park, 45 A. 

+» 5:20 P. M. Anis eshte tes 
Tee FOR PHILADELPHIA, 

6:20, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (0 Penn’a Limited,) 
10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 12, 1, 2:10, 3; 
4, 4:30, 4:30 (Dining Car,) 5:20, (Dining Car,) 
6, (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 6:15, 8:80, 9, 9:30, (10, Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M., 2, (Dining Car,) 4, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 
5:20, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 7:45, 8, 9 
P, M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices: Nos. 483, 944, 1,196, 1,823, 111, 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court 
Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New-York 
Transfer Company will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences through to 


destination. 
J. R. WOOD, 


Ss. M. PREVOST, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


CRVTAAL RAICROAD QF MEW JERSEY 


racite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals. 
On and after May 25, 1896. 
Trains leave station foot of Liberty St. 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Maych 
Chunk &c., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10, (11:45 to Easton) 
A’ M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15, (4:30 to Easton,) 8:45 
(7:30 to Allentown,) P. M. Sundays, 4:30, (7:15 to 
Easton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. . 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 9:10 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M. 

For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 10:00, 11:30 A. 
M., 1:10, 1:80, 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45 9:00 P, M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 4:80 A. M., 1:00, 2:00, 5:30, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 4 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A, M., 
1:19, 1:30, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P.M., 13:18 
night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg,, and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 9:00 P. M 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. M, 


ALL RAIL ROUTE. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &« 
For Red Bank, Long Branch, and points south 

to Point Pleasant, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M. 

8:30, 4:00, 4:30, 6:15 P. M. Sundays 

Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, 9:00 A. 


Pp. M. 
FOR LAKEWOOD, 


4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:80, 4:30 P. 

For Farmingdale, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:80 P. M. 

For Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and Highe- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M., 1:30 
4:30 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 P. M. 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 
FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &ea 
From Pier 8, N. R., foot of Rector St, 
For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nore 
mandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch, at 4:30, 10:15 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45, 5:00 P. M. Sundays, 

9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 10:15 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45 P. M. Sundays; (ex+ 
cept Ocean Grove and Asbury Park,) 9:30 A. M. 

or Lakewood, Toms River, and Barnegat, 4:30 
A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45 P. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE, | 
TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMOR AND 
WASHINGTON. 

For Philadelphia, week days, 4:80, 8:00, 8:15, 
9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A, M., 

3:30, 4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 4:80, 5: 
Car,) 6:00, 7:30, 9:00, 10:00 P, M., 12: 
Sundays, 4:80, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30 OS 

A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 

12:15 night. 

For Baltimore and Washington, week days, 4:30, 
8:15, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 8:30, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. /Sun- 
days, 4:30, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P, M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor-car seats can be procured at 
foot of Liberty St., 113, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,823 Broadway, 737 6th Av., 31-East 14th 8t., 
153 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels or residence to destination. 


LEAIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


tations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. 
:50 A. M. daily (Sundays 7:00 A. M.) for 
MAUCH CHUNK and Intermediate stations. , 
8:15 A. M. daily for ITHACA, GENHVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGER, and thea West, and prin- 
cipal local points; dining car to Suspension 

Bridge; Pullman Vestibule Sleeper to Chicago. 
11:00 A. M. daily, except Sunday, for MAUCH 
Connections 





M.. % 
M, 4 “Ot 


. M. 





CHUNK and intermediate points. 
for Reading and Harrisburg. 
12:00 noon daily, except Sunday, 


** BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS” 


arrives Buffalo 10:00 P. M. ‘Through’ car to 
Rochester. Pullman Vestibuled Day Coaches and 
Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Service. Meals a la 
carte. 

1:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for Easton 
and intermediate points. 

1:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. and B. 
Junction and a.i intermediate stations; chair cars 
to Wilkesbarre. 

3:30 P. M. Sundays only for Mauch Chunk 
and Hazleton and all intermediate stations. 

4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L, and B. 
JUNCTION and principal intermediate stations. 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
nections for Pottsville. 

5:15 P. M. daily for EASTON and interme- 
diate stations. Chair car to Easton, 

6:10 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman Sleeper 
Vestibuled Train N. Y. to Chicago. Sleeper to 
Buffalo and Toronto, Connections for Reading 


and Harrisburg. 

9:00 P. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
and all points West. Pullman Sleeper to Chi- 
cago and Buffalo. Chair car to Wilkesbarre. 

11:50 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for EAS- 
TON and intermediate points. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, 
for BOUND BROOK and intermediate points, 
leave as, follows: 8:00 A. M., 9:00 A. M., 12:10 
P. M., 4:20 P. M., and 6:30 P.M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 

, 944, and 1,323 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 

, 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 860 Fuiton 

., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn Ad- 
nex, Brooklyn. 

N. Y. Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hctel or residence through to destina- 
tion. 





— ——— _— -—— ————— —— — 
TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


. . * 

Hudson River by Daylight, 

DAY LINE STEAMER§ 

“NEW-YORK ” and XL BANY ” 

Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fuiton St., (by Annex)..8 A. M. 
‘* New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 ‘ 
pe + West 22d §St. Pier { * 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cata- 


kill, and Hudson. 
BOSTON & NEW-ENGLAND POINTS 
VIA SOUND LINES. 
NORWICH LINE, via New-London, from Pier 
N. R., next Desbrosses St., week days dénly, 
at 5:30 P. M. 

FALL RIVER LINE, via Newport and Fall 
River, from Pier 18 N. R., foot Murray St., week 
days and Sundays at 5:30 P. M. take 

STONINGTON LINE, via Stonington, leave 
Pier 36 N. R., one block above Canal St., week 
days only, at 6 P, M. 








BALTIMOR 


E & OHIO R.R. 


xpress Traing to 


BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, CIN- 


CINNATI, 


ST. LOUIS, & ALL.POINTS WBST. 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS, 
weave New-York, foot of Liberty St., daily. 


I 
For CHI 


PITTSBURG, 3:30 ex. Sun., 


_— 
SINCINNATI, 
For WASHIN 


AGO, 2:00 P) M. and 12:15 night. 
2:00 Sun., 12:15 


ST, LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6:00 P. M. 
GTON, BALTIMORE, 8:15 A. M 


ex. Sun.. (10 A. M., Dining, Car, 11:30 A. M. 


Dining Car,) 2:00 P. 
Dining Car,) 


+ (3:30 P. M., ex. Sun., 
(5;00 P, M., Dining Car,) 6:00 P, M., 


12:15 night. 
For NORFO 
NEW-ORLEANS, Roanoke, and Chattanooga, 


Pullman $i 


LK, 11:80 A, M. daily. 
, bP. M. daily. 


All trains luminated with Pintsch Light. 


ces. 


14th St., 127 


Brooklyn; 
of N.«J. ; 
New-Y 
baggage 


113, 


172, 261, 415, 1,140 Bway, 81 E. 
Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 844 Fulton St., 
Station foot of Liberty St, C. R, R- 


Transfer Co. will call for and check 
hotel or residence to destination, 





| 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


FOR BOSTON, WORCESTER, the NORTH and 
EAST. The Connecticut and Massachusetts leave 
NEW PIER 36.N. R., one block above Canal 8t., 
at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday. Full night's 
rest; shortest rail ride, FINE ORCHESTRA on 
each steamer. 


RAMSDELL LINE.—Steamers leave. Pier 24 N. 
R., foot Franklin St,, for Cranston’s, West 
Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishki!) Landing, 
and Newburg; week days, 5 P. M.; Sundays, 9 
A. M.; 133d St, N. R., 9:25 A. M. 
CATSKILL, HUDSON, AND COXSACKIE BOATS 
leave foot of West lith St. -wery week day at 
6 P..M., connecting at Hudson with Boston and 
Albany R. R. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 82d Street, 
Oven daily trom 5 A. M. to 9 P. Me 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 


THE GREATEST SALE OF 


WAISTS EVER KNOWN 
IN BROOKLYN. 


All Well Made, Perfect Fit- 
ting Garments. 


600 good Percale Waists, neat stripes 
and figures, yoke back, full sleeves, 32 
to 42, at 29 cts.; really worth 49 cts. 

1,500 assorted Percale Waists, very 
desirable colorings, large sleeves, 39 and 
49 cts. 

500 fine Percale Waists, some linen 
effects, others pink and blue, also black 
and white stripes, 59 cts. 

500 Lawn and Percale Waists, good col- 
orings, extra full sleeves, 79 cts. 

1,000 assorted Waists, in Fancy Lawn, 
soft Cambric and Linen, detachable and 
attachable collars, 98 cts. 

500 Waists in fancy Lawn and Dimity 
effects, dainty colorings, mostly detach- 
able collars, $1.29 and $1.45. 

A very fine lot of Dimity Waists, new- 
est colorings, large sleeves, $1.79 and 

1.98 


A fine lot of soft Waists in fancy 
Lawns, soft, rolling collar, extra large. 
sleeves, 79 cts. 


SILK WAISTS. 


‘An assorted lot of China and Taffeta 
Silk Waists, stripes and figures, and 
black, odd sizes; also a few China and 
Pongee Silk Waists, with white linen col- 
lar, $2.98; were $4.00 and $4.90. 


‘LADIES’ OUTING SUITS 
At One-Third Less than Keg- 
ular Prices. 


In blue or black Serge, with plain or 
fancy checked cloth skirts; also some 
styles in Brilliantine, many of them with 
silk lined jackets, all with first-class fit- 
tings and full cut skirts, in three lots— 

Lot 1—50 Suits at $10.25. 
Lot 2—50 Suits at $14.50. 
Lot 3—50 Suits at $16.25. 

In Linen Homespun, Irish Drill, and 
Grass Linen, some styles perfectly plain, 
with tailor made effects, and others with 
Sailor and fancy collars, trimmed with 
embroidery, $6.75, $7.50, $8.75, $11.50, 
and $12.25. 

In white, colored, and striped Pique, 
either narrow cord or wide web patterns, 
$6.95, $11.50, $13.75, and $16.50. 


DRESS GOODS 
At Halyj of Former Prices 
and Less. 


40-inch Fancy Wool Suitings, 39 cts. 
per yard. , 

42-inch Fancy Granite Stripes, 49 cts. 

42-inch Fancy Silk and Wool Novelties, 
69 cts. 

52-inch 49 
ots. 


all-wool Tweed Suitings, 


WASH GOODS. 


82-inch Printed Piques, fine quality, 5 
cts. per yard. 

28-inch Printed Dimities, new designs, 
6 cts. 

29-inch: Lace striped Zephyrs, 10 cts. 

32-inth Printed Dimities, very fine qual- 
ity, 1214 cts. : 

30-inch Grass Linen Batiste, 12% cts. 


Le 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 


For Anniversary. 


One-piece Kilt Suits of tan Batiste, 
box-pleated front and back, 2 to 4 years, 
$1.38. 

Two-piece Sailor Kilt Suits, tan Ba- 
tiste, trimmed with fine embroidery, 2 to 
4 years, $2.48. 

White Lawn one-piece Kilt Suits, box- 
pleated and trimmed with fine embroid- 
ery, 2 to 4 years, $2.48 and $2.75. 

Imported White Pique Kilt Sailor Suits, 
insertions of embroidery silk, embroid- 
ered star on shield and sleeve, 2 to 4 
years, $3.98. 

Boys’ Alpaca Coats, 8 to 19 years, $1.38. 

Dark blue Serge, Cheviot, and Flannel 
Sailor Suits, large, trimmed gollar, 3 to 
12 years, $3.98. 

Fine Cheviot and Cassimere Suits, 9 to 
15 years, $4.24. 

Also 150 Boys’ Straw Sailor Hats, 
black, blue, and white, at 98 cts. each, 
instead of $1.25 and $1.75. 


x 


LAMPS AND CLOCKS. 


Gold-finished Table Lamps, $2.25, 
stead of $3.50. \ 

Gold and Onyx Banquet Lamps, $3.25, 
instead of $4.00. 

Delft Lamp and Globe, $4.50. 

Dresden Princess Lamp, in Dresden 
and Delft color, $1.10. 

Gas Drop Light, with 6 feet tubing, 
$2.25. 

Eight Day Clocks, white or gold dials, 
oo-5. instead of $4.50; bronze top piece, 
© cts. 


in- 


JEWELRY 
In Sterling Silver. 


Dumb Bell Combination Waist Sets— 
Bleeve Links, Studs, and Collar Button, 
89 cts. per set. - 

A variety chased and 
Waist Sets—Sleeve Links, 
Collar Button—23 cts. per set. 

Dumb,Bell Sleeve Links, 25 cts. 

Beit Pins, plain and chased, 15 cts. 

Silk Guards, sterling silver slides, as- 
sorted styles, 21 cts. 

Silk Belts, 1% inch wide, with sterling 
silver buckle, 75 cts. 

Heavy Knot Hat Pins, 45 cts. 

Sterling Silver Benedict Collar Buttons, 
40 cts. each. 


Sali Lpests 


engraved 
Studs, and 


e 
OL 


BROOKLYN. 


MEN'S’ SHIRTS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF UN- 
LAUNDERED DRESS 
SHIRTS AND NIGHT 
SHIRTS 





At Extremely Low Prices. 


Section C, Extreme Rear 


of Store. 


Lot 1—Men’s fine quality Unlaundered 
Dress Shirts, reinforced front and back, 
continuous facings, giant gussets and all 
linen bosoms, assorted sleeve lengths, 39 
cts., instead of 50 cts. 

Lot 2—Men’s extra quality Unlaundered 
Dress Shirts, reinforced front and back, 
continuous facings, made of Anchor 
brand Muslin, and 2,000 linen bosoms, as- 
sorted sleeve lengths, 59 cts., instead 
of 75 cts. 

Lot 3—Men’s extra fine quality Un- 
laundered Dress Shirts, made of New- 
York Mills Muslin, and 2,100 linen bos- 
oms, ‘reinforced back and front, with 
continuous facings, 79 cts., instead of 
$1.00. 

Lot 4—Men’s fine quality fancy 
trimmed Night Shirts, made of good 
quality Muslin, with pearl buttons, as- 
sorted colors, 44 cts., instead ’of 59 cts. 

Lot 5—Men’s extra quality fancy 
trimmed Night Shirts, colored embroid- 
ery, in assorted patterns and colors, 59 
ets., instead of 75 cts. 

Lot 6—Men’s extra quality fancy Night 
Shirts, made of New-York Mills and 
Utica Nonpareil Muslin, handsomely 
trimmed, 79 cts., instead of $1.00_and 
$1.25. my 


LACES. 
Remarkable Offer of New 
Goods. 


Chiffon Bands, black, white, and colors, 
2 to 4% inches wide, embroidered and 
Honiton effects, at 29, 39, 49, 59, and 75 
= 8 sd yard; regular prices, 69 cts. to 

15. 

Lace and Batiste Insertions and Gal- 
loons, various widths, butter and linon 
shades, at 10, 19, 29, and 39 cts. per yard; 
regular prices, 19 cts. to $1.25. 

Light effects in Net top Laces, Lierrie, 
and Applique; also Normandy Vals, 
white, cream, butter, and linon shades, 
at 5, 10,:15, 25, to 59 cts. per yard. 

Batiste All-overs, openwork effects, 
linon shade, $1.39, $1.69, and $1.98 per 
yard—about half of former prices. 

Valenciennes Laces and _ Insertions, 
white, butter, and linon shades, various 
widths, 12-yard pieces, 15, 19, 25, 29, 35, 
to 75 cts. per piece. ‘ 


CORSETS. 
Two Very Special Offers for 
Monday. 


125 pairs imported Prima Donna Cor- 
sets, made of fine Batiste, extra long 
waist, well boned, white only, 18 to 26, 
$1.25, instead of $2.00. 

250 pairs Sonnette Ventilating Corsets, 
made of good Netting, well boned, extra 
long waist, 18 to 26, 65 cts., instead of 
$1.00. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
and Colored Skirts. 


Fine Cambric Night Dresses, Empire 
style, handsomely embroidered yoke, 72 
and 98 cts. 

Muslin Walking Skirts, Cambric Um- 
brella ruffie, edged with good embroid- 
ery, 98 cts. 

A fine lot of striped and dotted Linon 
Lawn Skirts, with 15-inch Umbrella 
flounce, full size, 65 cts., instead of $1.10. 


PARASOLS, 
Most Complete Assortment. 


Superior Values. 

22-inch Coaching Parasols, ruffle edge, 
white and Dresden figured Silk, white 
sticks and frames, Dresden hook, and 
ball handles, $1.25. 

22-inch finest grade Linen Batiste Par- 
asols, Silk lined, in heliotrope, grass, and 
ee Nile, etc., natural handles, 
“1.8 


Misses’ Parasols, all sizes, 49 cts. to 
$1.89 


TRIMMINGS. 


800 fine Cut Jet Points, 6 to 12 inches 
long, 10 cts. each; were 25 to 60 cts. 


LADIES’ OXFORD TIES. 


A New Line 


of Ladies Patent Leather Oxfords, hand 
turned, razor toe, with straight tip, all 
sizes, stylish and well made, $2.25 per 
pair to-morrow to introduce the line. 

Ladies’ dark tan Kid Oxfords, razor 
toe, with tip, hand turned, $2.50. 

White Canvas Oxfords, more style and 
more comfort than ever before, $2.50. 

Ladies’ Oxford Ties, full round toe, 
Vici, Kid, or Tan, with tip, $3.00. 


PORTIERES 
And Lace Curtains for Sum- 


never. 


50 »yairs fine finished Derby Portieres, 
choice color effects in steel, rose, Nile, 
tan, and bronze, $5.00 per pair. 

75 White Nottingham Curtains, 3% 
yards long, $1.25 and $1.65 per pair; were 
$1.75 and $2.50 per pair. 

Point d@’Esprit and Fishnet, Ruffled 
Edge Curtains, $3.00, $3.50, $3.75, and 
$4.00 per pair. 

200 yards French Crotonne, for Sum- 
mer houses, at 25 cts. per yard, instead 
of 45 to 60 cts. per yard. 








HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


TO-MORROW TO BE A 
BANNER DAY IN THE 
DEPAuTMENT. 


Refrigerators, Best 
Cheapest. 


Our Refrigerators are all filled through- 
out the lining with charcoal. That means 
a great saving in your ice bills, even in 
one season. To-morrow we shall sell our 
regular line of Refrigerators cheaper 
than ever before. 

Height. Length. Depth. 
No. 1—45 in., 29 in. 19 in, $9.50, 


instead of $15.00. 

No. 2—47 in., 33 in. 20 in., $11.50, 
instead of $16.50. 

No. 5—47%4in., 3544in., 21 in., $13.00, 
instead of $18.00. 

No. 62—60 in., 33% in., 22% in., $14.00, 


instead of $19.50. 
Other sizes, smaller and larger, propor- 


tionately low. 
LAWN MOWERS, HOSE 


AND SPRINKLERS 


Garden Hose, wire bound, 3-ply, 
coupled and warranted, 7 cts. per foot. 

Garden Hose, %-inch, 3-ply, heavier 
and stronger, 8 cts. per foot. 

Garden Hose, 3-ply, standard, warrant- 
ed, 6 cts, per foot. 

Garden Sprinklers, 
arms, 89 cts. 

Hose Nozzles, spray or stream com- 
bined, 19 cts. 

Lawn Mowers, warranted perfect cut- 
ters, not the “cheap” kind frequently 
advertised— 

10-inch. 12-inch. 14-inch. 16-inch. 
$2.49. $2.89. $3.25. $3.89. 


SOAP AND STARCH. 


50 Boxes Lautz Bros.’ Acme Soap, 9 
cakes, for 25 cts. 

50 boxes Lautz Bros.’ Acorn Soap, 10 
bars, for 25 cts. 

500 boxes, 6 lb. each, Duryea’s Satin 
Gloss Starch, 38 cts. per box. ‘ 

No mail or telephone orders filled for 


the Soap. 
GAS STOVES. 


A limited number of Star Gas Stoves, 
with two patent gas-saving burners, at 
$2.20, instead of $3.50. 


MOTH PREVENTIVES. 


Moth Balls and Flakes, extra strength, 
3 cts. per lb. 

Moth Camphor, in lumps, nothing bet- 
ter, 9 cts. Ib. 

Moth Sheets, 40x48 inches, Manahan’s, 
39 cts, per dozen. 

Tar Sheets, white, will not discolor 
clothing, box of 12, 25 cts. 


BABY CARRIAGES. 


27 sample Baby Carriages, made this 
season, various styles, in Corduroy, 
Coachman’s Cloth, Plush, etc., to be 
closed out from $4.00 to $14.00; regular 
prices, $5.00 to $17.50. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Extraordinary Sale in the 


Silverware Department. 


The celebrated Rogers’ make of Spoons 
and Forks at the following astonishing 
prices, as long as the goods last: 

List Prices. Our‘Prices. 
Tea Spoons $2.38 48 cts. set of 6 
Table Spoons ... $4.75 88 cts. set of G 
Dessert Spoons. . $4.82 86 cts. set of 6 
Dinner Forks.... $4.75 88 cts. set of 6 
Soup Ladles .... $4.25 1.25 each 
Oyster Ladles .. $3.25 1.10 each 
Berry Spoons... $2.00 70 cts. each 
Pickle Forks ..60 cts. 10 cts. each 
Mustard Spoons.40 cts. 5 cts. each 
Salt Spoons ...35 cts. 5 cts. each 
Butter Knives...84 cts. 10 cts. each 

ALSO QUADRUPLE PLATE Ice 
Pitchers, porcelain lined, $6.45, instead 
of $10.00 and $12.00. . 

Quadruple plate Bake Dishes, $5.95 
and $6.25, instead of $9.50 and $11.00. 

Quadruple plate Fruit Dishes, $2.25 and 
$3.00, instead of $4.00 and $4.50. 


and 


iron, with nickel 


TOILET SOAPS 
At Reduced Prices, on Spe- 
cial Table in Section B. 


Colgate’s Montrose Toilet Soap, 33 cts. 
per dozen cakes. 

25 gross assorted Soap, Garden Lettuce, 
Cream of Cucumber, English Windsor, 
Scotch Oatmeal, Locust, Glycerine, and 
Honey, 5 cts. per cake. 

La Parisienne White Rose Glycerine 
Soap, \%-lb. bars, § cts. 

Mount Horeb Green Castile Soap, abso- 
lutely pure, 3 cts. per cake. 

BRUSHES. 

An assorted lot of Tooth Brushes, Eng- 
lish, French, and Japanese make, at 5, 
10, and 15 cts.—much less than regular 
prices. 

Bone handle Nail 
make, 10 cts. 

Imported fancy back Nail Scrubs, 9 
ets., instead of 15 cts. 


FROM OUR LABORA- 


TORY. 


Perfumed Curling Fluid, keeps the hair 
curled and crimped, 21 cts. 

Rejane Balm, renovates the skin, a 
preventive of freckles and sunburn, flesh 
and white, 50 cts. per bottle. 

Glycerine, chemically pure, 2-o0z. bot- 
tle, 10 cts.; 4-oz. bottle, 19 cts. 

Petroleum Jelly, 2-oz. bottles, 3 cts. 

Perfect Corn Cure, 10 ects. bottle. 

Sure Relief for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, etc., 45 cts. bottle. 

Sun Cholera Mixture, 12 cts. bottle. 


Brushes, French 


WINDOW AWNINGS 


Made on the premises; workmanship, ma. 
terials, and frames the best that can be 
procured, and prices moderate. 





/IN THEIR LARCHMONT COTTAGES, 


/\Many City Folk Have Opened Sum- 
mer Homes. 


LARCHMONT MANor, N. Y., May 30.— 
Among the arrivals at Larchmont this 
week were Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Sanger, 
who have opened their cottage in Ocean 
Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. H. Jackson have 
returned to their cottage in Larchmont 
Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Hurry 
@re at their cottage, Monroe and Woodbine 
Avenues, whigh was built last Winter. It 
commands a remarkably fine view of the 


ey ee 





returned to’their Summer homes on the 
Sound. Joseph H. Sterling’s cottage was 
also opened this week. Mr. and Mrs. Cort- 
land E. Hastings and the Misses Hastings 
are at their cottage, Cedar and Prospect 
Avenues. 

Among the hotel arrivals this week were 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Grinnell, Nelson 
Taft, Mrs. O. T. Hardy, Miss Jeanette 
Hardy, Mr, and Mrs. Sigler Seger, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Hinckman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. B. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Storms, Benjamin Woods, and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Merrill. 

Charles H. Dole of New-York has en- 
gaged for the Summer the Herne-Brown 
cottage in Fleming Park. Mr. and Mrs. -T. 
W. O’Connor will occupy the Goin cottage, 
in Pros Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
per ° Seventy Street 


t Avenue. 
128 West 
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\ 
Beach Avenue, is completed. Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Wight’s cottage, in Walnut Av- 
enue, is also finished and ready for oc- 
cupancy. 


What He Found Among His Oat Seeds. 


From The Augusta (Me.) Journal. 
Look over your seed. One of the enter- 





prising farmers in the town of Paris re-' 


cently bought some “‘ specially pure " West- 
ern seed oats. They were so full of for- 
eign material that he had to pick them 
over. From one pound here is what he got 
besides oats: 1,452 grains of barley, 1, 

grains of rye and wheat, 1,160 grains uf 
mustard seed, 28 grains of 4 
thistle heads, fifteen other kinds of seeds 
which he cannot name, the numbers of the 


enent kinds being respectively £03, 97, 
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Commencing June 6th, our store 


will be closed on Saturdays at 12:15 
P. M. until further notice. 





SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


SCOTCH FLANNELS. 


Will place on sale Monday, 


Tuesday, and Wednesday 6,000 


YARDS of most desirable SCOTCH FLANNELS at §23c. yd. 
This choice lot, fast colors, is particularly appropriate for tennis 
costumes and outdoor sports, and is always sold at 30c. yd. 
To be shown on front centre table at §2i3c, yd. 


ANNUAL JUNE SALE 
OF 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits. 


SUITS in NAVY, BROWN, and BLACK 
SERGES, with blazers faced and skirts 
lined, at $6.50 and $7.50; worth $10.00 
to $15.00. 

Those with blazers silk lined, and skirts 
percaline lined, that regularly sell at 
$20.00, at $10.00. 

SUITS in CRASH and LINEN at $5.00 
and $7.50; MOHAIR and ETAMINE at 
$10.00, $17.50, and $20.00; MIXED 
TWEEDS at .$10.00, $14.50, and 
$17.50. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S JACKETS 
and REEFERS at 50, PER CENT. less 
than prices asked earlier in season. 


FANCY DRESS GOODS. 


The balance of those SILK and WOOL 
MIXTURES and ALL WOOL SOLID 
COLORS that were 7T5dc., $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, and $2.50, at 25c., Bc., 50c., and 
7Sc. yard. 

Large variety of REMNANTS at ex- 
actly ONE-HALF price. 

Special value in NAVY STORM 
SERGE, 50 inches wide, at 50c. yard 

44-inch Etamine in tan, brown, navy, 
and green, reduced from $1.35 to $1.00 
yard. 

Special displays of CREAM MOHATRS 
and SICILIANS for anniversary dresses 
at S5c. to $1.75 yard. 


BLANKET DEPT. 


QUILTS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
Full size PIQUE QUILTS at S5c.; reg- 
ularly $1.10. : 
Full size CROCHET QUILTS, hemmed, 
regularly $1.25, at 95c._ 
Full size MARSEILLES QUILTS, regu- 
larly $2.75, at $1.65. * 
Full size all-wool CALIFORNIA 
BLANKETS at $5.00 pair. 
SUMMER BLANKETS, 
STEAMER and TRAVELING RUGS, « 
LAP ROBES and HORSE SHEETS. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


On Monday we will offer an entirely 
new line of NEGLIGE SHIRTS, starched 
collars and cuffs, and a line of COL- 
ORED DRESS SHIRTS, separate collars 
and cuffs, also cuffs attached, at $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, and $2.50. 

NECKWEAR—Washable four-in-hands 
and ties at 25c. each. 

A lot of silk string ties, usually 50c., at 
25c. each. 

BICYCLE AND GOLF SUITS in great 
variety, including special lots at $4.50, 
£5.50, and $7.00. 

Fit of our made-to-order shirts guar- 
anteed. : ' 


LEATHER. GOODS. 


STEAMER TRUNKS, leather bound 
edges, polished brass clamps, brass bolts, 
hinges, &c., excelsior lock, linen lined. 
Sizes 30 32 34 36 in. 


at $6.50 $6.75 $7.00 $7.25 each. 
TRUNK STRAPS, 
7 8 9 


at 30c. 35c. 40c. 5Oc. each. 
DRESS SUIT CASES, canvas telescope, 
leather bound and tipped, three straps 
and handle, 
18 20 22 


at $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 each. 
Genuine seal CHATELAINE BAGS, 
with outside pocket, at $1.00 each. 


Parasols & Sun Umbrellas. 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF ANNIVER- 
SARY NOVELTIES. 
22-inch all-silk PARASOLS, white and 
black grounds, floral designs, Dresden 
ball and hook handles, at $1/50 each. 
22-inch extra quality SILK PARA- 
SOLS, black and colors, ebony and nat- 
ural wood handles, at $2.00 each. 
CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, very large 
assortment at 75c. to $150 each. 
24-inch fine quality silk SUN UM- 
BRELLAS, navy blue and black, steel 
rods, cases, and tassels, fine Dresden 
handles, reduced from $3.50 to $2.50. 


_ FLANNEL DEPT. 

A special line of FLANNELETTE, re- 
duced from 10c., 12%4c., and 15c. to 7c. 
yard. ; 





10 ft. 


24 in. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


FOR ANNIVERSARY. 

Will exhibit to-morrow WHITE and 
COLORED NAINSOOK and DIMITY 
DRESSES, 2 to 5 years, prettily trimmed 
with embroidery, at $3.00 to $6.00. 

Also MULL and LINEN HATS at 50c. 
to $3.50. 

EMBROIDERED LACE CAPS and 
BONNETS at 50c. to $3.00. 


Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


82-inch LAWNS and. DIMITIES, new 
designs, Fast Colors, 12%4c. 

LACE STRIPE ZEPHYRS, very fine 
quality, Assorted Colors, 12\4c. per yard; 
regular 18c. goods. 

30 Pieces SWISS ORGANDIES, Plain 
Colors, with raised Dots and Figures, 
Pink, Blue, Yellow, Nile Green, and He- 
liotrope, 25c. per yard; regular price 45c. 


GLOVES. 


8-button MOUSQUETAIRE SUEDES, 
usually $2.00, at $1.00. 

2-clasp CHAMOIS, white and natural. 

4-button KID, pearl, white, tan, and 
black, at $1.00 pair. 

4-button SUEDES, regularly $1.25, at 
$1.00. 

Kayser’s double-tipped SILK GLOVES 
at 30Uc. 

TAFFETAS, colored and black, 25c. 

SPECIAL—Odd lots 20, 24, and 30 but- 
ton TAN GLOVES in Suede, the regular 
$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00 qualities, at $1.50 
pair. 


RIBBONS. 


TAFFETA RIBBONS, ‘34 inches wide, 
in all the light colorings, white, cream, 
and black, at 19c. yard. 

Roman stripe GROS GRAIN RIB- 
BONS, 3% inches wide, at a great reduc- 
tion, 25c. yard. 

Superior quality double-faced black 
SATIN RIBBONS, 

3%, 8%, and 414 inches wide, 


23c. 29c. yard. 


at 27c. 


Muslin Underwear Dept. 


Will show on Monday MUSLIN NIGHT 
GOWNS, tucked yoke, cambric ruffle 
around neck and sleeves, at 50c. each. 

CORSET COVERS, V shape, trimmed 
with Hamburg insertion and edge, at 
50Qc. each. 

UNDERSKIRTS, embroidered 
and tucks, at 50c. each. 

Embroidered French flannel DRESS- 
ING SACQUES in a variety of colors, re- 
duced to one-half price, $1.75, $2.45, 
$3.00, and $4.00. 

Ladies’ fine LAWN WRAPPERS, fig- 
ures and stripes, prettily trimmed with 
lace and embroidery, wide skirts and full 
sleeves, at $2.25, $2.75, and $3.00. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


50 pairs NOTTINGHAM LACE CUR- 
TAINS at special value, $1.00 pair. 

BAGDAD COUCH COVERS at one-haif 
regular price, $3.75 each. 

RUFFLED MUSLIN CURTAINS at 
$1.50 pair. 

A SPECIAL TAPESTRY, 50 inches 
wide, 6 colorings, at 45c. yard. 

Colored cross stripe CURTAINS at 
$1.75 pair. 

We make’ slip covers and reupholster 
furniture at lowest prices. Also, store 
and insure, free of charge, all lace cur- 
tains cleaned by us. Screens. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Swiss ribbed white cotton COM- 
BINATION SUITS, knee length, low 
neck, no sleeves, at Tic. each. 

Ladies’ Swiss ribbed white LISLE 
THREAD ‘TIGHTS, knee length, at 
$1.00 pair. 

Ladies’ black and navy blue cotton 
BATHING TIGHTS, with feet, all sizes. 

A small lot of black cotton TIGHTS, 
ankle length, reduced to 50Qc. pair. 


HAMIrocks. 


Best quality MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 
complete, at $1.00 and $1.25. 

Cotton woven ARROWANNA HAM- 
MOCKS, complete, at $1.00 to $4.00. 

Dixie MOSQUITO CANOPIES, with 
bedstead attachment, at $3.25. 


ruffle 
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MES. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Vi 

How She Is Passing the Quiet, Peace- 
ful Days at Eighty-five. 


Richard Barton in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Forty-five years ago Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote her great slave epic, ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and she was then a mature 
woman of forty. The book appeared first 
as a serial in “The National Era,” of 
Washington, running from June, 1851, to 
April 1852. For the serial rights she re- 
ceived $300, what seemed to her then a 
good round sum. When the story was 
issued in book form, in the same year, the 
sale- was phenomenal, and the result is a 
part of United States history. Three 
thousand copies went off the first day; the 
second edition, the next week; a third with- 
in a month, and 120 editions within the 
year—over 3,000 copies. The shy, retiring 
wife of the country professor, familiar 
with all the exigencies of small means, 
found her royalties in the short space of 
four months yielding her $10,000. But it 
must not be forgotten, in the overwhelm- 
ing dominance of “ Uncle Tom,” that Mrs. 
Stowe has written other powerful and 
charming novels. Mrs. Stowe can rest 
from her labors in the comforting sense 
of the beneficent use of a great gift. 4 

At the patriarchal age of eighty-five this 
woman, this great writer and famed Amer- 
ican, is quietly spending the evening of 
her life in Hartford’s literary corner. In 
the pleasant western part of the town, 
known as Asylum Hill, the most popular 
section for residences of the better sort, is 
situated Forest Street, short and beauti- 
fully tree-lined, running off, south at right 
angles from the stately Farmington Ave- 
nue. A few steps down, the third house on 
the right, is a pretty brick cottage of mod- 
erate size, painted gray, and attractive by 
reason of its well-kept lawn, its flower 
beds, and trees. Here Mrs. Stowe has lived 
with her two daughters for more than 
twenty years, moving thither in 1873 from 
a larger house near by, which she built and 
occupied until driven from it by the in- 
reads of business. Forest Street is true 
to its name, for, as one passes along it, 

reat trees and ample grounds with no 
ences and a general effect of unspoiled 
Nature come into view. The contiguous 
estates of. Charles Dudley Warner and his 
brother, George, embrace several acres of 
land; the picturesque houses stand far back 
from the sidewalk. The former’s land 
touches that of Mark Twain, (Samuel L. 
Clemens), whose large many-gabled house 
faces on Farmington Avenue, just around 
the corner. 

Entirely withdrawn from society, Mrs. 
Stowe is much afoot in the open air, her 
strength, for one of her years, being re- 
markable. In the Summer time the slight, 
bent figure, with its white hair crowning 
the dark, wrinkled face, is a familiar sight 
to the neighbors, as she wanders under the 
boughs, gathering consolation from sun and 
shade and wind, or strays down the steep 
bank to where a little silvery stream winds 
its tortuous length behind the Clemens and 
Warner grounds. On such walks a trusty 
attendant is always by her side. It is like- 
ly that Mrs. Stowe’s fondness for exercise 
and outdoor life has done much to sustain 
her bodily vigor to her present age. But 
she comes of a sturdy stock. 

Mrs. Stowe’s working days have been 
long over. None of her conspicuous liter- 
ary productions is associated with her 
present residence, and her condition re- 
quires that she be carefully guarded in 
every way by her family from the intru- 
sion of strangers. Yet as she walks the 
street, always followed by a fat little pug, 
who is an autocrat in the house, (it may be 
remarked that the Stowe family is devoted 
to dogs,) one often sees lion-hunting visit- 
ors eager to catch a glimpse of the most 
noted literary woman of the land. Re- 
quests at the door for a sight of the mis- 
tress are not infrequent, while letters 
petitioning for autographs are, of course 
legion. Occasionally still the latter favor is 
granted, or the authoress pens a bit of a 
note in acknowledgment of some courtesy. 





THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


Unveiling of a Monument in Their 
Honor at Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


From The Columbia (S. C.) Register. 

There was recently consummated at. Fort 
Mill, in our State, a deed of ‘‘high em- 
prise,’ worthy of all praise. We refer to 
the unveiling on Thursday, May 21, of 
the two monuments—one to the Women of 
the Confederacy, and one to commemor- 
ate the fidelity of the slaves of the South 
during the war. The impressive ceremon- 
ies were worthy of the unique occasion 
and characteristic of a community, pa- 
triotic to the core, arfd dominated by that 
Carolinaized Scotch-Irish blood that has 
imparted so much vigor to South Carolina, 
vying with the best strains of German or 


English, or French. 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to 


the modest hero of the occasion, Capt. 
Samuel Elliott. White, whose individual 
munifience erected the monuments that 
his noble heart conceived. ° 

Col. John P. Thomas of Columbia, de- 
livered the address at the unveiling of the 
monument to ‘‘The Women of the Con- 
federacy, the living and the-dead, who, 
amid the gloom of war, were heroines in 
the strife.’”’ Beginning he said: 

‘When Jefferson Davis, soldier, states- 
man, patriot, martyr, composed the ‘ Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government’ 
—that great work which so fitlly crowned 
his public ‘career and which is destined to 
live. forever, if for no other cause than be- 
cause of its unanswered and unanswerable 
plea in vindication of the Constitutional 
right of secession—he solemnly devoted the 
volumes to the womanhood of the South. 
His grateful words may well be repeated 
here as sounding the keynote of this occas- 
ion. He said: 

TO THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY, 
Whose pious ministrations to our wounded sol- 
diers soothed the last hours of those 
Who died far from the objects of their tenderest 
love; 

Whose domestic labors 
Contributed much to supply the wants of our 
defenders’ in the field; 

Whose zealous faith in our cause 
Shone a guiding star, undimmed by the darkest 

clouds of war; 

Whose fortitude 
them under all the privations 
which they were subjected; 

Whose annual tribute 
Expresses their enduring grief, love, and rever- 

ence for our sacred dead, and 
Whose patriotism 
Wil] teach their children 
To emulate the deeds of our revolutionary sires, 
These pages are dedicated 
by their countryman, 
Jefferson Davis. 

“Thus with pen dipped in the imperial 
purple of his blood, amid the magnolias of 
Beauvoir, in the sunset of his life, wrote 
the great Confederate, at once leader and 
historian of the lost cause.’ 


TRINITY CHORAL CLUB’S CONCERT. 


Sustained to 





Its Success Enjoyed by New-Rochelle 
People. 


New-RocHELLE, N. Y., May 30.—Trinity 
Choral Club gave its third concert Tuesday 
evening at the parish house. There was 
a large audience present, including many of 
the most prominent residents of the village. 

Trinity Choral Club was organized last 
Autumn. It gave two concerts in the Win- 
ter that were highly successful. This last 
concert, however, was superior to these 
that preceded it, owing to the fact that 
the singers had the advantage of numerous 


rehearsals recently. 

The concert was given under the direction 
of William R. Chapman of New-York City. 
The club was assisted by Miss E. Youmans, 
soprano; Hans Kronold, violoncellist, and 
Gwilym Miles, basso. Miss Helena J. Al- 
bro was the accompanist. 

The club owes much of its success to the 
energy of James Dwight Foot, its Presi- 
dent. The active members of the club are 
Miss Helena J. Albro, Mrs. F. K. Blanch- 
ard, Miss C. E. Cowles, Mrs. M. L. Cutajar, 
William A. Carter, Dr. . BF. Davenport, 
James D. Foot, Mrs..R. C. Fisher, rs. 
‘Amanda Hill, Miss Susie B. Hepburn, Miss 
‘Alice May Habberton, A. B. Hubbell, Mrs. 
Frederick Haviland, Miss Helen B. Ingalls, 
Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, Mrs. M. H. Jennys, 
Bdward Kerwin, Miss Annie S. Lambden, 
Miss Edith M. Le Count, Fletcher A. Mead, 
Miss Alice Myers, Miss Emma Ss. New, 
Miss A. L. New, Mrs. A. C. Owen, A. C. 
Owen, Mrs. H. T.. Peck, William R,. Pitt, 
Rafford Pitt, Frederick Paulding, Dr. G. 
A. Péck, Miss Clara B. Riggs, rs. M. H. 
Rice, Miss Maude A. obinson, Miss 
Frances Robinson, W. B. Rice, M. H. Rice, 
Miss Edith Stavey, Miss Elizabeth Stewart, 
Miss Edna M. Smith, Miss Mellicent Ste- 

henson, Miss Jessie L. Simpson, Miss J 
M. Scott, F. G. Stiles, Mrs. L. C, Townsend, 

. &. Towne, H. H. Todd E. V 
Zz. W. Van Zelm 


Mrs. H. R. Ware B. 
Miss Leona Ll. Walker, and 





‘AID FOR 





A DISPENSARY ESTABLISHED 1I® 
DOYERS STREET. ; 


Fitted Up in the Rooms of the Morne — 
ing Star Mission—Outgrowth of | 
the Efforts of Fung Mow. a Bap~ _ 
tist Missionary—Supplics Covtribe 


uted by Wholesale Druggists—Dr. 
Twa! 


Cc. F. Mills in Attendance 


Afternouns Each Week. 
’ 


Doyers Street has a dispensary. It is not 
only a new dispensary; but is said to be the 
only dispensary for Chinese patients in this 
country. 

The new dispensary, which was opened on 
May 4, on the third floor of 17 Doyers Street, 


is in the rooms of the Morning Star Mission 
and is under the direction of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The mission 
is under the charge of a Superintendent, an 
Assistant Superintendent, and Fung Y. 
Mow, a young Chinaman, who has papers 
from the Home Mission Board authorizing 
him to do evangelical work as a missionary 
among his people, 

It is to Fung Mow’s work and the prac- 
tical way in which he went about it that 
the dispensary is largely due. . 

Fung Mow sent out cards printed in Chi- 
nese, offering to assist his countrymen in 
sickness by taking them to dispensaries or 
hospitals. His offer was accepted, not only. 
by the Christian Chinamen known at the 
mission, but by outsiders. There were ag 
many as seven in one day who accepted 
Fung Mow’s offer, and he found, after a 
iittle experience, that his labors as a medi-« 
cal assistant were more extensive and exe 
haustive than he had expected. A visit ta 
a dispensary with one man sometimes 
meant half a day’s absence from the mise 


sion, and too little time was left for the 
regular missionary work. Then .the dis- 
pensary came into existence. 

_, rhe work of the Baptist Home Mission 
Society is strictly evangelical and educa- 
tional. The society does ‘not provide for 
charitable work. To fit up the dispensary, 
it was_necessary therefore, to solicit sup< 
plies. Many wholesale drug firms were gen- 
erous, and in answer to appeals made by, 
the Assistant Superintendent of the mission, 
sufficient supplies were sent in to last. for 
two or tiiree months, and a cash outlay of 
only a few dollars was necessary to secure 
Satisfactory fittings. 

: The dispensary is open on Mondays and 

Thursday afternoons from 3 to 5 o’clock, 
and Dr. C. F. Mills is in attendance dure 
ing those hours. Fung Mow acts as ins 
terpreter when it is necessary, and cone 
ducts his evangelical work when possible, 
, Phere were four patients on the day the 
aispensary was opened, and since then - 
there have been as many as ten in one 
day. That is considered very satisfactory, 
for the short. time the work has been im 
oneecees. 

e Chinese Consul has signified his 
proval of the work. He is rr give his oon 
proval officially in the form of a document, 
which will be a guarantee to the patients 
attending. He has emphasized his satis- 
faction by offering to give financial ase 
sistance if necessary. The largest con 
ghee for tne gs pg oe work done 
é ! nission among the Chinese 
ae vireo yy Races pa: areuante. ee 

may have seemed to man eople wh 
know of the long working hears kept by 
the Chinese that they are proof against 
over fatigue. That is not the case. 

It is too early to form an opinion from 
the dispensary of the chief troubles to 
which the Chinese are subject,” said Dr. 
Mills. “‘ They seem, however, to be lung and 
stomach troubles, brought on ky overwork 
and insufficient food. They eat very rap- 
idly, and even rice cannot be digested when 
thrown into the stomach in a solid mass. 

““ What will be the ultimate result of the 
dispensary work remains to be seen. The 
men come to us, take their medicine regu« 
larly, and come back again,” said the Su« 
perintendent of the mission. ‘That lookg 
oromising.”’ 


WALKING DELEGATE MAHER SCORED 


f ——————— 





Magistrate Crane Opposed to Deprive 
ing Men of a Living. 


The troubles between Livery Stable Keepe 
er Henry C. Overin of Seventh Avenue and 
Forty-second Street and the Liberty Dawn 
Association of Cab Drivers were before the 
Yorkville Police Court yesterday, when 
Walking Delegate John F. Maher of tha 
latter association appeared in answer to a 
summons that had been secured by Overin. 
The latter charged Maher with conspiring 
to ruin his busiaess and with having insti 
gated a strike at his stables last Thursday 
night. 

The proceedings developed into a debate 
between Magistrate Crane and the walking 
delegate, before they were finished. The 
Magistrate denounced the system of walk« 
ing delegates, and said that when the delee 
gates went around trying to prevent men 
from earning a living because they refused 
to believe as the delegates did, the delek 
gates should be suppressed. 

According to the story told by Overin, 
Maher went to his stable last Thursday and 
said: ‘‘ You have a man named Charles 
McCullogh working for you, and if he ree 
mains in your employ the other men won’t 
work for you.” 

McCullogh, who is about sixty years old, 
was at one time a walking delegate for the 
association and left it owing to some dis- 
agreement. Overin claims that when he 
refused to discharge McCullogh his entire 
force of men went on strike. He supplies 
carriages for the Hoffman House, the St. 
Cloud Hotel, the Vendome, the Windsor, 
and the Murray Hill Hotel. 

The strike took place about 7:30 o’clock in 
the evening, when the carriages were in 
greatest demand, and when the carriages 
were driven into the stable Overin said 
that, in order to accommodate his custom- 
ers, he was obliged to discharge McCullogh 
before the men would go to work. 

“You walking delegates who go around 
with fine clothes and with nothing to do but 
try to take the bread out of a poor man’s 
mouth and the mouths of his family, are a 
curse. This man has got a right*to live as 
well as you, and you have no right to stop 
him,’’ said the Magistrate. 

Maher denied that he had demanded Mce 
Cullogh’s discharge, and said that the men 
struck because their employer had. failed 
to pay them their wages. He said that 
some of the men had not been paid for two 
weeks. ‘‘ Your Honor,’ he said, “I know 
of one man who some time ago worked for 
Overin. The latter owed him $60. His 
child died and he went to Overin and asked 
for some money. The latter refused to 
give him any, but allowed him to take two 
of his carriages to go to the funeral, and 
then took the price of the same out of his ° 
wages.” 

Overin admitted that he owed some of hig 
men money, but said that he paid them 
when he received his money from the hotels. 
He said that if any of these men wished to 
leave on Saturday night they would ree« 
ceive all the money due them. 

Overin stated that McCullogh was a poor 
man with a large family to support, and it 
was an outrage to deprive him of a living. 

Magistrate Crane and Maher then got into 
a long argument about the walking delegate 
system. The Magistrate said that he had 
to work for his living, and he appreciated 
as much as any one else the necessity of 
labor crganizations, but when they go so 
far as to combine to prevent a man mak- 
ing a living they were guilty of worse 
tyranny than that practiced by those 
against whom they were organized to fight. 
On Maher’s promise that McCullogh would 
not be interfered with in any way in going 
back to work for Ovérin, Magistrate ne 
dismissed the proceedings. 





Chicago Sees Tails on the Moon. 


From The Chicago Times-Herald, May 26. 

The moon had two tails last night—long, 
narrow, fleecy streaks of light extending 
across the eastern sky and fading away in 
the north. From the orb they depended in | 
slightly diverging lines for some distance, 
Then the lower tail dropped in a graceful 
curve, rising again until it intersected the 
other tail, beyond which point t two 
streaks of light faded gradually until they 
were extinct. The moon rode through an 
almost cloudless sky at 10 o’clock, at which 
hour the “tails’’ became visible, and the 
conditions continued unchanged for over 
half an hour, when light clouds intervened. 
When they passed away the long streaks — 
of white were not to be seen. 

The “tails” were not the only'‘attraction | 
the moon presented. It showed also fou 
broad marks of light, very distinct ; 

a toward th whi 
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. Scope and Character of the New Charter as Reflected 


by Public Opinion Throughout the Proposed City. 


MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS EASILY WILL BE EXTENDED 





Control May Be Assumed over the Enlarged City by Nearly All 


Departments Without 


Frieiion. 





BENEFITS FOR OUTLYING DISTRICTS ASSURED BY CITY GOVERNMENT. METHODS 


Courts and Departments of Health, Fire, and Police 


a 


Will Cover the 


District by Simple Enactment—Office Holders in Some 


Fear—Queens County’s Shrinkage. 


Problems in municipal government will 
doubtless soon engage public attention in 
this vicigity. The appointment by Gov. 
‘Morton of nine men to 
Greater New-York Commission, with six 
ex officio members, will give the signal 
for their appearance. It will be the duty 
to devise a form of 


serve as the 


of the commission 
government for the territory named in 
and, when the 


the consolidation law, 


Legislature shall approve a general plan, 


the commission will be expected to work | 


out details and thus prepare a charter 
for the new city. 

The enormity of the work can hardly 
be conceived at this time. That it will 
not only occupy, but absorb, public at- 
tention, should its development proceed 
as contemplated in the law, is a safe 
prediction. While those whose knowl- 
edge of municipal affairs enables them 
to appreciate the difficulties to be met 
feel naturally reluctant to co.umit them- 
selves to conclusive statements regarding 
what should be done, there is manifest in 
all quarters a disposition to approach the 
work cheerfully. The end in view prom- 
ises to appeal to the best energies of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. 

It is assumed that the new municipal- 
ity, like the present one, must reach sat- 
isfactory conditions only by experience 
and growth... No one hopes that a full- 
fledged city, equipped at every point and 
suited to the communities now governed 
by -seemingly incongruous systems, can 
he organized at the first attempt. There 
is widespread belief, however, that the 
consolidation plan will be thoroughly 
tested, and all efforts will be aimed at 
ultimate accomplishment of the cherished 
destiny of the Greater New-York. 

For the purpose of anticipating some- 
what the discussion in which all citizens 
must soon be intensely interested and of 
indicating the drift of present opinion 
upon branches of the subject relating to 
the consolidation plan THe NEw-YORK 
TimMEs has gathered views from officials 
connected with departments in the vari- 
ous communities. These views show how 
the discussion will begin and, in some 
instances, they probably foreshadow ulti- 
mate results. 

It will be seen that the extension of the 
judiciary system presents no serious dif- 
ficulties. Inferior courts will be the only 


new ones at the beginning or at any 


time, except in the improbable event of 
Met- 
and 


a change in the State Constitution. 
ropolitan Boards of Police, Fire, 
Health were operated thirty years ago in 
territory coterminous with 
that of the Greater New-York. Recent 
additions to the area of the present New- 
York have been covered by these depart- 


practically 


ments easily and with advantage to the 
new districts. It is confidently predicted 
that the proposed enlargement will sim- 
ply impose upon the departments duties 
to which they can be readily adjusted. 
Public-school work will not be so quickly 
adapted to the new conditions. Recom- 
mendations in this line cannot yet be in- 
dicated. The subject will be studied and 
discussed this Summer by those in charge 
of the schools in the various communi- 
ties. 

The most serious problems will be con- 
nected with financial management, taxa- 
tion, assessments, adjustment of debts, 
and public works, including water sup- 
ply. The financial and tax problem is 
complex. It can be worked out only with 
care and time. Suggestions are given in 
the opinions that follow regarding public 
works which are valuable as showing the 
enormity of a single branch of the vast 
undertaking. 

Office holders in the sections to be an- 
nexed are already concerned over what 
may become of them. The grotesque 
plight of Queens County, reduced to 
three and one-half towns by the consoli- 
dation plan, is also pointed out. The in- 
timation that Queens and Suffolk Coun- 
ties may go into joint account and divide 
territory opens a prospect for spirited 
discussion on Long Island. Lest advo- 
cates of consolidation may feel that the 
way is smooth, a warning from one who 
has had experience in metropolitan con- 
trol is given finally as a caution to those 
who may expect that the territory will 
come at once into its full inheritance of 
blessings. 





LONG ISLAND MUCH INTERESTED. 
Mach Diseussion over the Effects of 
Consolidation. 

The portion of Long Island which comes 
» 4s deeply concerned in the form of govern- 


ent that wiil succeed the present munici- 
ul. corporatio There is much specula- 





tion as to the representation that will be 
afforded Brooklyn and Long Island: City 
and the rural districts in the government 
that is to be. Should the Greater New- 
York Commission ever conclude to hear 
the people on the question of government, 
some very novel suggestions in municipal 
control would certainly be brought to light. 

Outside of Breoklyn and Long Island 
City the interest centres mainly in the 
question of taxatior. The suburban dis- 
tricts of the two cities mentioned always 
consider that the tax rate illustrates the 
kind of government they are receiving 
from those delegated to administer the 
laws. In the cities, of course, property 
owners have a better understanding of the 
requirements of a complete government 
and the cost of maintaining governmental 
machinery, while in the outlying country 
experience is limited to an inexpensive 
Board of Town Trustees and an occasional 
burst of extravagance for roadmaking. 

The present boundary lines of the Great- 
er New-York take in, besides Brooklyn and 
Long Island City, the towns of Newtown, 
Flushing, Jamaica, and a portion of the 
town of Hempstead. It is the western 
portion of the latter town that comes with- 
in the boundary. The lines cut across 
Queens County from Floral Park to In- 
wood, which is just east of Far Rockaway. 
Consequently that well-known and popu- 
lar Summer resort, together with Edge- 
mere, Arverne-by-the-Sea, and Rockaway 
Beach come within the line of the big city. 
All that is left of Queens County is the 
easterly portion of the town of Hempstead 
and the towns of North Hempstead and 
Oyster Bay, representing less than one- 
half of the original county. Several years 
ago an effort was made to cut up the coun- 
ties of Queens and Suffolk into three coun- 
ties and name “the newly formed county 
Nassau, that eing, it is asserted, the 
original name of Long Island. The scheme 
fell through, but. since the Greater New- 
York bill became a fact the plan has been 
revived, yet’ instead of forming three 
counties the ides_mow is to secure the neéc- 
essary legislative action. to.take the towns 
of Huntington and Babylon away from 
Suffolk and put them into Queens County 
to take the place of some of those that 
have been absorbed in the Greater New- 
York. There exists, however, a strong sen- 
timent in Suffolk County against a cur- 
tailment of its territory, and those advo- 
cating the change would certainly meet 
with considerable active opposition. How- 
ever, until the question of a change in the 
present boundaries of Queens County takes 
place the scheme is likely to receive little 
sympathy in any quarter. Should Queens 
County by any possibility retain its present 
form, even after the Greater New-York 
Government has come into existence, noth- 
ing will again be heard of the scheme to 
encroach upon the territory of Suffolk 
County. 

Considering that two very important 
county offices will be voted for at the com- 
ing Fall election there exists in political 
circles a strong desire to learn positively 
the power to change the county. Should 
Queens be forced to limp along with only 
three and a half towns, her government 
would be greatly curtailed and the offices 
not nearly as desirable to hold as at pres- 
ent. The two important vacancies to occur 
are those of District Attorney and County 
Treasurer. Both of these offices are at- 
tractive ones, not only for the liberal sal- 
arics attached to them, but for the influ- 
ence they give to their fortunate occupants. 

In Kings County, which is now entirely 
within the lines of Brooklyn, -political 
circles are of course deeply concerned.in 
the formation of the Greater New-York 
charter. There are a great many “ fat”’ 
offices under Brooklyn’s local Government, 
and their occupants and tnose wao would 
like to occupy them are giving a good deal 
of thought to their chances of doing so 
when the change comes and Miss Brook- 
lyn retires-in favor of Father Knicker- 
bocker. There is very little doubt that 
the new charter wil! to all intents and 
purposes leave all the officials in office at 
the time of its adoption out in the cold. 
Of course a large force of employes will be 
needed to look after the manifo'd interests 
of the greater city, and there is no reason 
why some of them should not be taken 
from the ranks of the office holders when 
the change comes, but there is that ele- 
ment of uncertainty due to the progress- 
iveness of this century. ‘here exists’ a 
fear that some one will come forward with 
a suggestion in the framing of the new 
charter that may cause a revolution in 
municipal form of government. Common 
Counciis, boards, and bureaus are old 
style nowadays, and are likely at any time 
to be forced to the wall by simpler forms. 
Th¢re is no reason why many departments 
now controlled by expensive boards of Com- 
missioners should not become single-head- 
ed branches of the whole under the new 
charter. 

That Brooklyn politicians have already 
begun ‘to prepare for the inevitable is 
shown by the connection’ of Mayor Wur- 
ster’s name with the nomination for Gov- 
ernor. It is evidently the opinion among 
Kings County Republicans that the influ- 
ence of the county and her votes will be 
needed to carry the State for the party’s 
Presidential nominee. Brovuklyn under the 
Greater New-York bill is destined to be- 
come something of the past. The change 
comes while the city is under Republican 
control, and the “ machine’ appears to be 
under the impression that something should 
be given in return for the possible loss of 
patronage due to the proposed creation of 
the Greater New-York. . 

The \benefits to come through the Greater 
New-York are probably discussed and spec- 
ulated upon in the outlying sections more 
than either the loss or gain of political 
patronage. In Brooklyn and Long Island 
City, the need of improvements is not felt 
as it is out in the country. There has been 
some effort made toward the introduction 
of improvements in the incorporated vil- 
lages, but in the unincorporated ones is 
where speculation is rife as to what they 
will gain by becoming New-Yorkers. In 
the town of Newtown there is collected an- 
nually about $30,000 from permits for the 
burial of persons in the several large ceine- 
teries in the town. This fee—$1 for each 
interment—is collected under the provisions 
of a special act of the State Legislature. 
The money thus raised is used for the re- 
pair of roads that suffer from the heavy 
traffic of funerals. The town of Hemp- 


stead derives a considerable income through. 


the leasing of lands under water for oyster 

eds. in the town of Jamaica, the vi e 
of that name derives .considerable business 
through the presence there of the office 
of County Clerk and the Surrogate’s Court. 
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MAP OF GREATER NEW-YORK. 











In each of the other towns there are some 
special sources ‘of révenué. No doubt in’thé 
framihg°of the-new. charter: these incomes 
will receive consideration, and-the provis- 
ions governing them so arranged that 
each town may receive the beneiit of the 
money secured through some special ad- 
vantage 

One of the greatest benefits that will ac- 
crue to the open territory in the big city 
will be the large increase of population. 
The. rapid transit. problem in New-York 
City proper is certain to send thousands of 
people across the East River to the Long 
Island section. The transit facilities on 
this side are growing continuajly, and this 
development, opens up new districts every 
year. There is no limit to the locations 
for pleasant homes, and these spots will 
be in more active demand than ever, now 
that the big city is assured. When it is 
considered that the geographical centre of 
the Greater New-York will be at North 
Beach, which is in the town of Newtown, 
pee beyond. the present boundary line of 
wong Island City, the advantages of the 
Long Island section of the city to be as a 
place of residence can be readily under- 
stood. The trolley lines now. extend to 
within a short distance of the extreme 
eastern boundary line of the Greater New- 
York, and within the next two years it is 
expected that these roads will be extended 
to all sections of the newly acquired terri- 
tory. 

One of the Greater New-York villages to 
already leafn the_ benefits of increased 
transit facilities is Flushing, which is con- 
sidered one of the most picturesque places 
on the north side of Long Island. While 
the town of that name voted against the 
project when it was submitted to a vote of 
the people, the village is one of the_first 
to reap the benefit of the change. While 
these increased facilities. were experienced 
before the proposed big city had reached 
its present state of development, the 
Greater New-York in the minds of the 
projectors of the roads was certain to come 
and the soundness of their judgment is 
already evident. The extension of the trol- 
ley roads to Flushing has not only given 
the village a closer connection with the 
outer world, but they have brought about 
a considerable reduction of fares on _ the 
Long Island Railroad. What has been done 
for Flushing village will certainly be se- 
cured by other places equally well situated 
Plans have been formed for the construc- 
tion of several trolley roads in the sec- 
tion of Queens County that will be taken 
into the Greater New-York, and the ac- 
tion of Gov. Morton in signing. the _ bill 
creating a commission to prepare a cWar- 
ter has added greatly to the certainty of 
these projected roads being built at an 
early date. 

Every mile of trolley extension means 
better facilities and lower rates of fare on 
existing steam roads. -The benefit of this 
competition will be reaped by the residents 
of the Greater New-York. Besides a vast 
increase in the means of communication, 
there will be in the Greater New-York bet- 
ter postal facilities than are at present 
enjoyed by many of the districts, and a 
better enforcement of the health laws of 
th State, improved fire and police protec- 
tion, increased educational advantages, and 
every other gain that a general govern- 
ment can more readily and better inaugu- 
rate than separate and limited-local cor- 
porations can possibly afford. 





CHANGES IN THE JUDICIARY. 


Only’ Inferior Local Courts Can be 
Created by the Legislature. 


Work for the commission in connection 
with the judiciary will be less complicated 
than that which will attend the adjustment 
of some of the other departments to new 
municipal conditions. The Constitution has 
provided so well for the courts that neither 
a commission nor the Legislature, separate- 
ly or jointly, can change the existing sys- 
tem. Nothing short of an amendment to 
thé Constitution can be effectual in this re- 
spect. The judicial machinery has under- 
gone such satisfactory evolution and is in 
such good order that the commission, it is 
belfeved, will confine itself to recommend- 
ations in respect to minor courts, instead of 
entering the fleld either of suggestion or of 
speculation touching courts already estab- 
lished and entrenched by Constitutional 
provision. ’ 

Justice George C. Barrett, in speaking of 
the new system and of possible amendment, 
said: ‘‘Since the higher courts cannot be 
changed by a commission or by»the Leg- 
islature, it may be safely assumed, in a gen- 
eral way, that no attempt will be made in a 
new charter to disturb the present system; 
that all the courts for which the Constitu- 
tion provides, will hold their present pow- 
ers and jurisdiction, and that the judicial 
system will be. in na, way affected except 
as inferior local courts of civil and crim- 





inal jurisdiction may be established for the 
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convenience of outlying communities, Such 
courts cannot be courts of-record, nor can 


1 equity jurisdiction be conferred: upon them. 


“Thus it will doubtless happen, as af 
present, that some of the residents of the 


| metropolitan territory will resort, in higher 


cases, to courts beyond the metropolitan 
boundaries. The judicial departments and 
districts, as defined in the Constitution, 
will occupy their present territory, and con- 
testants within the enlarged municipal 
boundaries may need to carry their issues 
to county or judicial seats at some dis- 
tance from their homes. 

“‘There would seem to be no remedy for 
this except by a Constitutional conversion 
ef the metropolitan district into one*juci- 
cial department. Such a change would 
involve the affirmative action of two Leg.s- 
latures, in addition to a vote by the people. 
It would also be necessary to increase the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
to twelve members in this department. 
There are now seven. Difficulty would also 
be met in attempting a change because of 
the Constitutional provision that depart- 
ment boundaries may be altered every ten 
years. There would seem to be no au- 
thority for a readjustment of the boundar- 
ies within a shorter time. 

“Change in the upper courts is not de- 
Sirable, so that the obstacles which the 
Constitution raises to it, need not embar- 
rass work on the new charter. The opera- 
tion of the present system has been most 
gratifying. There is now what may be 
called a business administration of the 
courts. The Appellate Division has dis- 
posed of 500 cases since the beginning of 
the year. It will have decided 200 more 
by the end of the Summer recess, and 300 
additional cases in the Fall, making 1,000 
for the year. The Judges .have been able 
to apportion work so as to secure expedition 
and thoroughness. Every Judge must ex- 
amine and pass upon every case in whose 
determination he has any part. It is no 
longer the practice for one Judge to write 
an opinion and send it around for the ap- 
proval of his associates. When the Judges 
gather around their table, each must not 
only have an opinion on the case under con- 
sideration, but he must express it. 


“The allotment plan now in use enables 
the court to keep all its members constantly 


fers of cases, so that an equigqoise may al- 
ways be maintained. The beneficial results 
of the new arrangement have gratifying 
illustration °t this time, when the fort 
the General Special Term calendar has been 
reached. This had not vecurred before in 
years. Supreme Court cases in which is- 
sue was joined as late as May 22, have been 
ealled in order, and it.is not oy yey 
that an actual hearing may be had in some 
of them in the coming week. Issues which 
had come over from the old equity cal- 
endars of the Supreme, Common Pleas, and 
Superior Courts have thus been reached. 
Such progress must certainly encourage the 
Judges and reconcile them to the incessant 
and arduous labor which it represents. It 
must argue also against any change in the 
system. Z 

“TI do not know of any reason _ for 
changes in established conditions in Kings 
County. While uniformity of administra- 
tion is always desirable, I judge that New- 
York County and Kings County courts are 
unlike onlv in name. They serve the same 
purposes. There would appear to be no need 
of change at present, while difficulty would 
probably be met in undertaking it. We may 
always look for improvement in methods, in 
both counties, without resort to radical 
measures. 

“The tendency toward what has been 
ealled a business administration promises 
to grow. In our City Court, for instance, 
there would seem to be no urgent reason 
-for continuing the General Term. A City 
Court Judge may feel a certain pleasure in 
sitting in cases on appeal and in handing 
down an opinion, but since <ypeet may be 
taken beyond him to the Appellate Division, 
it is not clear that the intermediate stage 
serves any useful purpose. On the other 
hand, work of the City Court might be ex- 
pedited if its Judges were restricted to the 
consideration of cases in the first instance. 

“The application of the metropolitan sys- 
tem to districts now outlying should be 
simple and easily accomplished in view of 
the provisions and inhibitions of the Con- 
stitution. It would seem that minor courts, 
inferior local courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, not courts of record and with- 
out equity jurisdiction, might be. extended: 
to cover the new territory as easily as the. 
police system can be extended. ch an 
extension must be to the advantage of the 
new territory,..for the power and discipline 
of a well ordered machine will then be ap- 
‘plied throughout the district. As a police- 
man ‘in uniform is of more ‘service in a 
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employed, for it permits shifting and trans- ; 





_City and the 
area 


_ ter ‘work for order and will» appeal more 


readily to public réspect than, do‘ the neigh- 
borly ‘affairs conducted by. Justices of the 
Peace. Police and Civil Justices in the new 
territory will be subject to authority: which 
will make impossible such rformances as 
McKane’s at Gravesend. ew courts would 
naturally be located with regard to conveni- 
ence of administration. The territory would 
be’ covered ‘in a way calculated to make 
access to the courts easy, and to accom- 
Plish all réquired purposes. They would 
add dignity to authority, exercised now by 
other methods.”’ 





PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC WORKS. 


Commissioner Collis Presents 
for a Commission to Work Out. 


Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Commissioner of 
Public Works, said that he did not feel 
justified at present in doing more than to 
refer to opinions expressed by him when 
the consolidation plan .was pending. He 
had then urged Gov. Morten not to 
sign the bill, because he thought the nat- 
ural order of procedure would be to let 
& commission work on the problem in ad- 
vance of legislative action. Such a com- 
mission might save mstakes by furnish- 
ing the Legislature with facts not other- 
wise easily obtainable, but which ought to 
serve ag -determining factors in legisla- 
tion. Although the Governor’s signature 
established a condition which prevented 
the course regarded as natural by Gen. 
Collis, the problem is hardly less intri- 
cate than it was before, in his opinion. 

His protest to Goy. .Morton embraced 
data which he gathered with some care, 
and which, he says, must be considered 
by any commission to be appointed. They 
show the complexity of the problem as 
it appears to the officers of a single city 
department. Here are the statements of 
fact which he submitted: 

The City of Brooklyn has_ substantial- 
ly exhausted her Constitutional ability to 
borrow money—that is,° she has reached 
the: 10 per cent. -limit within less than 
$2,000,000, whereas, the City of New-York 
at the present time may incur an indebt- 
edness of over $60,000,000, and still not ex- 
haust her legal borrowing power. More- 
over, while the taxable valuations in the 
City of Brooklyn do not increase in a ratio 
equal to the steady increase of her debt, 
such valuations in the City of New-York 
do increase and keep pace with all drafts 
upon her credit. 

In the City of Brooklyn there are 460 
miles*of paved streets, 269 miles of which 
are paved with cobblestones, and there 
are 220 miles of streets which are un- 
paved. This will involve a resurfacing of 
somewhat over 5,000,000 of square. yards 
of cobblestone pavement at an expense 
of, say, $2 per square yard, which would 
amount to $10,000,000. Much of the other 
pavement is in ~very bad condition and 
will require within two years to be resur- 
faced, 90 that it is fair to estimate that 
at least $15,000,000 will be required to put 
the streets of*Brooklyn in a condition cor- 
responding to those of the City of New- 
York. 

In addition to this, in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the City of Brooklyn there are 
480 miles ot streets, only 145 miles of which 
are in a condition to be traveled upon, 
and only 45 miles in all are paved with 
macadam. These dirt streets or roads re- 
quire an annual expenditure of $400,000 
to keep them in repair. 

In Long Island there are about 300 miles 
of streets in very poor condition, while 
in Rickmond County, where the roads are 
maintained by the Supervisors of the va- 
rious townships, many of them are im- 
passable and will require an immediate 


expenditure of money to put them in fair 
condition and a constant outlay for main- 
tenance. 

In Brooklyn, which has an area of 78 
square miles, there are 518 miles of 
sewers in existence, constructed at a 
cost of $20,000,000, and 148 miles. re- 


‘quire to be built at once at an expense 


of $5,920,000, 

In Richmond County, containing an area 
of 57 square miles, there are 32 miles of 
sewers, costing. 000, a 424 miles .of 
new. s€wers are required, Which will cost 


"$12,500,000 


{In Queens County, including Long Island 
tlying towns, covering an 
of 124 sQuare miles, there are only 
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63 miles of sewers Constructed, and -there 
would have to be built 929 milés additional, 
at an expense of $27,800,000. 

Thus it will be seen that *¢onsolidation 


‘would involve an expenditure of $48,220,00% 


for drainage alone, if theBe newly acquired 
localities aré to be placed upon the same 
footing im this respect as the present City 
of New-York. 

It is true that this expenditure would be 
chargeable upon the abutting property, but 
the cost thereof would have to be raised in 
money borrowed upon the 
credit of the consolidated city, and it -is 
doubtful if these liens could be recovered 
for many years after filing. It would mean 
for meny peovle confiscation, and would 
absolutely exhaust the ability of the con- 
solidated city to increase her bonded debt. 
_ The present water supply for the City of 
Brooklyn is, of course, obtained.from Long 
Island, but this supply at present is only 
available to the extent of 80,000,000 gallons 
per day, which is entirely inadequate and 
should be increased at once to at least 
250,000,000 gallons per day, and this can 
only be done by extending ‘he conduits 
along .the south side of Long Island east- 
ward from its nresent watershed, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, but as Long Island 
aitords great natural advantages ror stor- 
age of water and easy excavations for the 
laying of pipes, this sixty miles of terri- 
tory, including the cost of storing, could 
be covered at, say, $1,000,000 per mile, but 
when accumulated this water can only be 
utilized through the agency of pumping 
stations. At a low estimate, therefore, an 
adequate supply of water to Brooklyn and 
the outlying districts would require an ex- 
penditure of $60,000,000 to $70,000,000, ex- 
clusive of exnenditure for condemnation 
and acquisition of private water companies. 

Staten Isiand at present is entirely de- 
pendent upon its watercourses and driven 
wells, but, as population increases, other 
sources must be relied wnon for future sup- 
ply. This can be obtained only frem the 
head waters of the Raritan and Passaic 
Rivers. The long distance from the sources 
of the water supply of New-York and 
Brooklyn would preclude the economical 
carrying of water from either city to Staten 
Island. 

New-York has invested $72,000,000 in per- 
fecting a superb system of water supply, 
and is now about to expend additional! large 
sums for a better distribution of it to the 
lower end of the island, whereas the City 
of Brooklyn has only invested $24,000,000 
in its entire plant, and the other small 
towns and villages about $5,000,000, 

Mr. George W. Birdsall, the Chief En- 
gineer of the Croton Aqueduct, estimates 
that Brooklyn and the other towns will 
have to expend from three Yo four times 
the amount already expended in order to 
insure an adequate supply for future de- 
mands. 

The City of New-York is already con- 
fronted by the very serious problem of how 
to take care of the recently acquired terri- 
tory to the northward, which is a natural 
accretion, without embarrassing the owners 
of the land by assessments made for im- 
provements demanded. 

In 1878, a part of Westchester County, of 
an area of 13,000 acres, was annexed to 
New-York City, but by reason of the low 
value of this land it is only during the fast 
five years that the construction of sewers, 
rezulating and grading, and other necessary 
city improvements could be commenced. 
Last year another 15,000 acres of West- 
chester County was annexed to the city, 
and, although there exists in that territory 
a popular demand for all kinds of necessary 
improvements, it is fair. to estimate that 
values will be entirely wiped out if the de- 
mands were acceded to. Every locality in 
the new territory, the bil having become 
law, can assume the right to claim its 
full share of the revenues, without regard 
to its proportionate contribution thereto. 





IMPROVED SANITARY GOVERNMENT. 


Experiences of Former Metropolitan 
Boards Covering the Enlarged 
Area, 


Gen, Emmons Clark, Secretary of the 
New-York Board of Health, believes that 
the extension of the power of that board 
over the new territory can be accom- 
plished without difficulty and will greatly 
benefit the districts outside the present city 
limits. He bases his opinion upon the ex- 
perience of the metropolitan boards which 
covered much the same territory for sev- 
eral years prior to the enactment of the 
home rule charter of 1870, and upon more 
recent experiences connected with the en- 
largement of the area of this city by ad- 
ditions beyond the Harlem. River. 

Gen. Clark speaks from personal knowl- 
edge, having been appointed Secretary of 


_the Metropolitan Board of Health at its 


organization in 1866, since which time he 
has been_in continuous service in that line 
of official work. The extension of author- 


_ity to the new territory, he thinks, would 


enable the health authorities. to apply to 


m z = vig ~ 
the entire district much better sanitary 
government than it could otherwise have. 

Speaking of former experiences in mets~ 
ropolitan control and his deductions there- 
from, Gen. Clark said: ' 

“The Metropolitan Department of Pox 
lice Was organized in 1857, and its dis- 
trict covered the same territory as the pro- 
posed Greater New-vork, with the addi- 
tion of some towns in Westchester County 
not included in Greater New-York. This 
metropolitan district was established by, 
the Legislature for the reuson-that it was 
claimed that the police of New-York: and 
Rrooklyn were controlled for political pur- 
poses. A violent contest followed the or- 
ganization of the Metropolitan Police, which 
resulted in a formidable riot, known as the 
police riot of 1857, but the law was finally 
declared constitutional by the highest 
courts of the State, and’ ‘the Metropolitan 
Board of Police continued in existence un- 
til 1870, 


“A. Metropolitan Fire Department wags 
afterward organized for the same district, 


and in 1866 a Metropolitan Board 
‘ 4 of He 
the. organized, and in. the following sh 
Se Legislature madé the Metropolitan 
pari of Health a Metropolitan Board of 
bene for the same district. The opera- 
: — of these metropolitan boards were sat- 
Stactory so far as their pubiic duties were 
comosrned, but the demand of the people for 
ve rule and a change in the politics of 
e State led to the abolition of the met- 
ropolitan district by the Legislature in 
1870, and the establishment of separate 
Bogris of Police, path, &c., in New-York 
yn and in other 
metropolitan district. gk Retintes 
The administration of the affairs of the 
several metropolitan boards was as simple 
and efficient as the administration of a 
board for a single city, and, so far as the 
Police and Health Departments are. con- 
cerned, the change could be made from 
city boards to boards governing the whole 
territory included in Greater New-York 
without delay, without friction, without em- 
~ harrassment to the public service, and with 
distinctive and important advantages to the 
outlying districts. This is illustrated by the 
extension of the police system of New- 
York City to the district annexed in 1895, 
to the towns lying beyond the Bronx River, 
where the police in a single day assumed 
peaceful and efficient control of that dis’ 
ct. i 
“‘In respect to the control by the Health! 
Department of districts not built up and 
destitute of sewers, proper drainage, and 
other advantages of the built-up portion# 
of the city, there is found to be no diffi-~ 
culty, for the reason that the Boe2rd. of 
Health has discretionary powers, and there 
are provisions in the health laws.and San- 
itary Code by which the board is not 
obliged to require the same measures in. re~ 
spect to the districts which are sparsely 
built which are applicable to the built-up 
portions of the city. Any difficulties which 
occurred in the administration of the health 
laws in the metropolitan district were re- 
moved by experience, and it is found that 
they are administered with entire efficiency 
and satisfaction in Westchester, William's 
Bridge,-and other lately annexed towns.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TAX ASSESSORS, 


Plan by Which Deadlock May B«€ 
Avoided in Fixing Vaziuanrtions. 


President B. G. Neff of the Department 
of Assessment, Brooklyn, said that the 
commission that is to be appointed to frame 
a charter for the greater city should be 
composed of the best men that could be 
brought together, as the charter was of 
the greatest importance. Until there was 
a charter, he said, it would be impossibie 
to discuss the matter of the various de- 
partments that would exist under the 
greater city in an intelligent manner. 

He said the present department in Brook« 
lyn consisted of sixteen Assessors, ' and 
that with himself, as the President of the 
board, it consisted of an odd ntmber. This 
facilitated the work of the department, as 
it was impossible to. have a deadlock. 

In speaking of the greater city, and the 
part the Board of Assessors would have in 
its affairs, he said that he had not cgre- 
fully considered the matter, and therefore 
did not wish to be’ committed to final views 
on. the subject. 

“It is a matter thaterequires the greatest 
thought,”’ he said, ‘‘and I, for one, Go not 
want to give my views in an off-hand way. 
The question of consolidatign has heen bes 
fore the people for a numher of years, ang 
many expressions have been given on the 
matter. But the essential thing the. 
present time is that we are unnble to talk 
on he subject in way, be- 
cause the charter has not been as yet pre-e 
pared. 

“TI will however, that when the 
greater city has become a fact, the framers 
of the charter should take into considera- 
tion the fact that in the territory now 
known as Brooklyn there is a very large, 
amount of valuable property, and that} 
when the new Board of Assessors is pro-| 
vided for, Brooklyn should be recognized. 
I think that there should be a commission 
to have charge of the assessments, and I 
believe in uneven numbers, and therefore} 
Would suggest that the commission should } 
consist of, say, three cr five. ' 

“I do not think that the 
wili increase the values of 
Brooklyn. Of course, there 
localities in the city where property will 
be increased. This property, I pelieve, Is 
in vicinity of the City Hail. Then 
there are other localities where property 
will not be increased. With more bridges 
across the East River, and giving the peo~ 
ple better facilities of getting to New-York, 
I believe a greater tendency would result ' 
to increase property values in Brooklyn 
than the mere fact of consolidation. 

“T do not see at the present time 
there will be any trouble as to the ad- 
justment of the taxes, but I cannot go 
into this part of the question until I know 
just what he charter will do in he preme 
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PLANS FOR POLICE SERVICE. 


Need of the Dest Protection for the 
- Gnlarged City. 


Police Commissioner Leonard R. Welles 
of Brooklyn, when questioned by a reporter 
for THE NEW-YORK Timgs, in reference ta 
the charter of the greater city, said: 

“Consolidation of-the cities that go to 
make up the Greater New-York will also 
consolidate the Police Departments of these 
cities, as well as the other departments. 
The commission that has the work of draw- 
ing up a charter for the greater city should 
be given as much help as possible. The 
Police Department of this city has grown 
to a considerable extent within the last 
two years, and at present we have twenty- 
six precincts and four sub-precincts. The 
police cover an immense territory, and, 
since the annexation of the county towns, 
these places have been brought into easy 
contact\with Police Headquarters by meang 
of the telephone and the patrol boxes. 

“IT do not think the Police Department 
will deteriorate the least by the creation 
of the larger department. The fountain 
head should be in New-York City, while 
the sub-divisions, if you may please to call 
them so, should be in charge of Deputy 
Superintendents. The Superintendent, of 
course, befng at the main office. I think 
that the Police Department of Long Isl- 
and City shouid at the time consolidation 
goes into effect be placed under the con- 
trol of the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
of Brooklyn. I do not think there shouid 
be any change in the organization as it now 
exists in Brookiyn. 

“Staten Isiand is isolated, and ‘there 
should be a distinct force there. It is not 
so densely populated, but it covers a very 
large territory. The New-York police will 
take charge of that portion of the territory 
that is in Westchester County, and which 
the police do not now cover. ‘ 

“T believe there should be a Board of 
Police Commissioners, to consist of five 
members, in order to prevent any dead- 
lock. T'wo should be chosen from New- 
York, two from Brooklyn, and one from: 
Richmond County. j 

“All the territory which. is. not densely ; 
settled, as well as that densely settled, ' 
should be given the best kind of police’ 
protection. The development of-the troll 
system has made it easy of access to @ 
parts of the Greater New-York, and it is 
just as easy to get away. Marauders of 
all kinds are to be found where there is 
a large territory, and for that reason the 
police should be the best the people can 


secure. ; 
.“ Brooklyn has a.water frontage of fortye 





one miles, and the outlyins districts are 
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g = bis in a: 4 wate iN be 
rae aed he “ne, a be the 7 
ult © sparsely settle ore ,y in 
Queens County. Development is Snbtaht: 
ly going on, and in the near future I pre- 
dict that there will be a very large popu- 
lation in this district. 

“TI believe in sinking party preferences 
for the good of the service. A gaod police 
service should be above all politics and 
partisan ideas. The Police Department is 
one of the departments that should be 
Rept clear from politics as much as possi- 

e.”” 





IMPROVED GUARDS AGAINST FIRB, 


Reasons for Expecting Better Protec- 
tien to Property than Heretofore. 


Fire Commissioner Austin EB. Ford be- 
lieves. that consolidation must improve the 
Fire Department service by giving outly- 
ing districts the benefit of the efficiency 
already secured in the cities. This ad- 
vantage and others which he anticipates 
promise well for the consolidation plan in 
that respect. He apprehends no great diffi- 
culty in adapting the fire service to the 
new conditions. While net assuming to 
commit himself finally or in detail to any 
project of adjustment or combination, his 
views generally in regard to what might be 
done are here outlined: 

“Tt is probably premature to venture 
any opinion as to the Greater New-York 
Fire Department,” he said, ‘* for the reason 
that its organization will, of course, 
pend largely upon the action of the Char- 
ter Commission. This much, however, I 
think it will be permissible to say, that 
with less trouble as to adminigtration and 
less cost to the taxpayers than will be 
occasioned by the consolidation and ex- 
tension of other departments, there wil) be 
assimilation of fire-fighting 
forces and a concentration of resources 
without parallel, resulting altogether in 
an effectiveness not enjoyed by any com- 
munity on the globe to-day. 

“The first duty under the new conditions, 
that of wiping out, 
purposes, the division caused 
Bast River, so that the imperiled 
New-York and Brooklyn, which 
shall hate a protec- 


a readier 


I apprehend, will be 
for 
by the 
districts of 
now face each other, 
tion that they have not at present, 
through a sysiem of co-operation which 
would have been natural even without con- 
solidation, and which has been prevented in 
the past by local jealousies and municipal 
restrictions, 

“‘T have not the time to go into the mat- 
ter deeply, but the point will be seen when 
it is said that we on this side of the water 
have often looked on while thousands of 
dollars in value went up in smoke, al- 
though a few minutes’ sail by boat, or run 
across the bridge, could have added a 
dozen or more companies of needed auxili- 
aries to those on the ground, and also that 
where it now takes an hour or more to get 
our reinforcements for the dry-goods dis- 
trict and the lower New-York east side, 
wherein occur the largest and greatest 
number of conflagrations, we can draw .on 
Brooklyn and get all the companies that 
can well operate within less than half that 
loss of time, 

‘With the organization of the river-front 
forces goes the use of the fireboats, giving 
the shipping of our harbor the protection 
of. a fleet capable of covering it at every 
point of vantage. 

“The task of merging the departments 
of Brooklyn and Long Island City with 
that of New-York will be matter of 
regulation, our standard as to efficiency 
and discipline, I take it, governing. That 
ef giving proper protection to the suburbs 
and of doing away with the volunteer sys. 
tem on Staten Island will be a maiter of 
some delay, but on the whole it seems to 
me that, if all the communities concerned 
will gain the other arms of municl!- 
pal government through the union any- 
thing like in proportion those’ advantages 
they will derive in the way of protection 
to life and property through the Greater 
New-York Fire Department, the union will 
indeed be a blessed one.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE MAYORS. 
Drawn by a Layman— 


One Charter 


Long Island City’s Prospects. 


Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn, when asked 
by a reporter for NEW-YORK TIMES 
for his views on the scope and character of 
the “Greater New-York charter, said: 

r o broad a subject to be talked 
OVer at present. I have not given it thought 
as yet, and, being a member of the Greater 

New-York I do not care ww 
discuss it 

ah do b 
best 
commission. 
should be men 
fairs.. The best 
Charter of the City 
‘not drawn by a lawyer. 


THE 
‘That is t 


Commission, 
now. 
i the Mayor, “‘ that the 
men obtainable should be put on the 
They need not be lawyers, but 
familiar with municipal af- 
charter of any city is the 
of Brooklyn, and it was 
This city’s charter 
derick A. Schroeder. He 
and experience while 
city for two years.”’ 
Island City is 
new charter will 
out entirely all departments of 
that city. 
lepartments,’’ he said, will 
of course require larger clerical forces than 
are at present employed in either New-York 
City or Brooklyn The department em- 
ployes in Long Island City are ail civil 
service appoint ite, and there is no rea- 
son why some of them at least should not 
eontinue in service under the government 
of the big city.” 

Possibly, in all th xreater New-York 
there is not one individual who has receivec 
the proposed change more complacently 
than Mayor Gleason of Long Island City. 
His term of office extends one year beyond 
that of either Mayor Wurster or Mayor 
Strong, and Mr. Gleason is confident that 
He will certainly be the first chief execu- 
tive of the Greater New-York, provided, of 
course, that i commission charged with 
the important duty of framing a charter 
decides that there shall a chief execu- 
tive. Mayor Gleason is the only one of the 
three Mayors who approved of the Greater 
New-York measure, and he has often re- 
marked upon the lack of foresight dis- 
played by his esteemed contemporaries who 
were calied upon to act upon the bill. 

When a reporter for THE NEW 
TIMES i Mr. Gleason how the Greater 
New-York should be governed, he char- 
acteristically replied: 
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me,’ said the Mayor, 
=tting as Assessors men 
n oath given in rela- 

f an assessment as sa- 
they might be called upon to 
give in a court of justice. I believe the 
laying of assessments to be the most im- 
portant branch of a City , Government. 
Property should be assessed in the Greater 
New-York to its full value. Such a sys- 
tem would enable the city officials to carry 
out all needed improvements, while the 


who would 
tion to 


> laying 
ere@ as one they 


isfy everybody.’”’ 

Vhen asked his opinion as to the char- 
acter and scope of the new charter, Mayor 
Gleason said: 

“I presume charter will be taken 
principally from the Consolidation act of 
1891. Great care was taken by the Commis- 
sioners in the formation of that act, and it 
is work well done. As to the departments 
of the several existing governments, I be- 
lieve that so far as practicable they should 
be consolidated. There should be, for in- 
stance, only one Chief of Police and only 
one Board of Police Comenissioners, though 
I believe that each section of the city 
should be represented in that board. The 
Fire Departments and the Departments of 
Education should be made into a separate 
board for each. The Boards of Health 
should also be merged.” 

As for the bonded indebtedness of the 
several places to be made into one, Mayor 
Gleason stated that outstandifg bonds 
could be taken up by series of bond issued 
by the new government and designated as 
“consolidation bonds.”’ 

Mayor Strong of New-York said he was 
not yet ready to express himself on the 
pubject. 


the 





MUCH LITIGATION IN PROSPECT. 


George Bliss Fears that Any Plan May 
Lead to Confusion. 


Col. George Bliss, who had experience in 
the line of work now proposed when he 
served as one of the commission which 
prepared the draft of special and local 
laws affecting public interests in this city 
out of which grew the Consolidation act, 
gaid: “The scheme is so large and may 
inyolve so many complications that one 
must naturally be reluctant to discuss it 
now. . Indeed, speculation regarding it can 
be only wild until the commission shall 
have been appointed and shall have fixed 


upon some principles, ag some may con- 


de-: 


sider them—I prefer to call t pedi- 
ents—of construction. Ans 


to decide will be that of administration.— 
Shall the Mayor have absolute power of 
appointment and removal? Shall the vari- 
ous departments be single headed? Shall 
the police of this vast territory _be con- 
trolled by one man? How shall the Health 
Department be managed, or the Fire De- 
partment? These questions must be an- 
swered in a plan which will lie at the 
foundation of the great scheme of uniting 
the~ various communities under a single 
government. Upon this plan the frame- 
work of consolidation must be built. 

“The task will be one of infinite diffi- 
culty. Publie opinion will doubtless re- 
quire of the Governor the appointment 
of excellent men for service om the, com- 
mission. We may safely assume that the 
nine Commissioners to be named will be 
men of high repute, of good intentions, 
of strong character. If I were to venture 
prediction I would say that the Commis- 
sioners whom the Governor will appoint 
will agree that the Mayor should have ab- 
solute power of appointment and re- 
moval, and that the departments should 
be single headed. I would predict with 
equal confidence that the Legislature will 
not accept a report of that kind. If this 
prediction prove correct, consolidation will 
be seriously embarrassed, if not complete- 
ly blocked. 

“ Apart from this prediction is the pros- 
pect that, however careful may be the ge- 
lection of Commissioners, they ‘cannot 
be expected to have that familiarity. with 
detail necessary in a plan involving so 
many questions in municipal government 
and dealing with so many distinct and 
incongruous conditions as will be presented. 
Of the men whose names I have heard in 
this connection, only Abram 8. Hewitt and 
Seth Low seem to meet requirements in 
this respect. They have some knowledge 
of detail in munitipal affairs. The other per- 
sons whose names I have heard commend 
themselves to the community as men of 
character. : Their appointment would in- 
sure industry and intelligence in the work. 
But nothing has appeared in their lives 
to indicate special aptitude for dealing with 
affairs of gavernment. In-regard to the six 
ex-officio members of the commission, the 
reason for the appearance of the State 
Engineer and’ Surveyor among them has 
not been explained, so far as I know. He 
is simply there, and of course he will re- 
main. The Attorney General’s appoint- 
ment is comprehensible. 

“At best we would seem likely. to have 
a commission which, although well inten- 
tioned and of high personal character, can 
hardly be called a commission of experts. 
It may be assumed that the commission 
will at once avail itself of its authority. to 
expend $20,000 or $25,000 in the employment 
of counsel for its guidance. The sum of 
money cannot go far in engaging the time 
of counsel whose training and practice 
furnish the peculiar equipment needed for 
this work. 

“The underteking is one that demands 
expert management. It will be extremely 
difficult to devise a plan of government 
applicable advantageously to the sections 
affected. The municipal departments of 
New-York and Brooklyn have been. oper- 
ated differently. Yet the amalgamation 
of these departments, puzzling as it may 
be as a problem in government, would 
be simple compared with the work of 
bringing the country districts under the 
control contemplated for the cities. We 
had an instance of wide territorial con- 
trol here in 1866, when metropolitan boards 
were appointed to supervise department 
matters in New-York and Kings Counties, 
together with part of Westchester Coun- 
ty and a small section of Queens County. 
I was counsel for the metropolitan Board 
of Health, wnich included at one time a 
metropolitan Board of Excise. Excise con- 
trol was carried with some success to the 
outlying districts. But when the metropoli- 
tan Board of Health undertook to make 
similar application of its rules it encoun- 
tered serious obstacles. I recall that the 
board tried to handle a swamp in New- 
tochelle by a drainage plan which would 
have been adopted in Gramercy Park if 
it had needed it. The effort was not cred- 
itable. 

“In handling a project which will in- 
volve every department the commission 
must deal with conditions that cannot now 
be defined, but which, as we know from 
our .imited experience with the health, ex- 
cise, and other boards, must be vastly com- 
plicated. Existing government in the va- 
rious communities within the Greater New- 
York territory must all be remodeled to 
conform to the general plan. It is easier 
to destroy than to construct. I should 
think it quite probable that, even if the 
present New-York and Brooklyn may be 
brought into harmonious control, the out- 
lying districts would be in danger of going 
without government for a long time. It 
is hardly conceivable to me how any plan 
can be devised that will not, if put into 
operation, lead to great confusion. Ad- 
ministration cannot be successfully applied 
to the new territory, in my opinion, for a 
quarter of a century. If I were not grow- 
ing old and withdrawing from the prac- 
tice of law, I would feel confident that I 
could make more money than ever before 
in taking cases that will result in the next 
twenty-five years from the consolidation 
scheme, should it be put into effect. 

“It will “of course be physically im- 
possible for any commission to submit a 
complete plan of government to the Legis- 
lature at its next session, as the law di- 
rects. The commission can hardly, expect 
to do more@than to present a foundation 
report, or underlying plan, embracing, prin- 
ciples to be elaborated, with’ promise of 
later development should the foundation 
be approved. Until all this shall happen, I 
should say that no one will indulge in defi- 
nite prediction regarding either compre- 
hensive or detailed plans who wishes to 
retaln a reputation as a prophet.” 


Further particulars upon some phases of 
the whole Greater New-York subject will 
ve published in THE TIMEs next Sunday. 


RETRENCHMENT AT ANN ARBOR, 





Salaries Reduced and Irstructors Dis- 


missed at Michigan University. 


From The Detroit Tribune. 

ANN ARBOR, Mich., May 24.—After mak- 
ing several cuts in the salaries of the 
teaching force of the University of Michi- 
gan, the Board of Regents adjourned: this 
morning. They thought the amount of 
work being done could be accomplished 
by a smaller force. 

A resolution was adopted that where 
any departmént has two or more full pro- 
fessors, only the senior by date of ap- 
pointment shall at any time receive a sala- 
ry of more than $2,500. Law and medical 
professors, if they ptactice their respective 
professions, are to receive $2,000, and if 
they do not, $2,500. 

In the Literary Faculty instructors are 
dismissed from the departments of Frénch, 
German, history, Latin, and _ philosophy. 
The psychological laboratory is discontin- 
ued for one year, Dr. Waite, instructor in 
Greek and Sanskrit, will be connected witn 
the Latin department also. Assistants 
are dropped from the departments of Eng- 
lish literature and political economy. 

Prof. Hench will hold the chair of Ger- 
man, to succeed Prof. Thomas, and Max 
Winkler will be assistant professor. The 
salaries will be $2,500 and $1,600, respective- 
ly. Moritz Levi becomes assistant profes- 
sor of French, salary $1,600; Prof. Ziwet, 
junior professor of mathematics, $2,000; 
Prof. Scott, junior professor of rhetoric, 
$2,000, and Prof. Craig, the Assyriologist, 
is retained another year at a salary of 
$2,500. 

Prof. John W. Campbell resigned from 
the Law Faculty, and Marshal D. Bwell 
was not reappointed on the list of non- 
résident lecturers. The work will be di- 
vided among other instructors, and their 
places will not be filled. Instructor E. F. 
Johnson was made assistant professor, 
$1,600, and H. L. Wilgus acting professor, 
$2,000. 

Some members of the Faculty take the cut 
very hard and say they will resign as soon 
as another job comes in sight. 





Paid with Checks on His Honeymoon. 
From The Portland (Me.) Argus. 

A few days ago a young couple came here 
from Boston and went to a clergyman to 
be married After the ceremony the groom 
passed to the clergyman a check for $10. 
Then the groom invited the clergyman and 
his wife to accompany him and his bride 
in a ride about town the next day in order 
that the couple might see the city. The 
invitation was accepted and the four had 
a very pleasant ride. The bride and groom 
parted from the clergyman with many ex- 
pressions of regard, evidently sincere. 
Later on the clergyman had an inquiry 
from a stable keeper as to the identity of 
the young man. It turned out that he 
had presented a check in payment for his 
carriage and the check .\had come 
marked worthless. The fellow his 
hotel bill with a bogus check, and the check 
he gave to the cle an was also no good, 
The couple have left town and their er3- 
abouts cannot be ascertai The 

escribed as a lady of attractive 
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“ARES UNJUSTIFIABLY USED, SAY SU-" 
- PREME COURT JUSTICES. 
Resorted’ Te to Remove Many of the 
Most Competent Men from the 
Jary—Their Number Has Been In- 
creased Beyond Necessity—Those 
Awaiting Trial in Same Courts 
‘Detained in Jail, and Suffer Be- 

' yond the Law’s Contemplation. 


A noteworthy incident that occurred the 
other day in the.effort to obtain a jury to 
try Mrs, Fleming for murder has served to 
bring forward prominently the subject of 
peremptory challenges as they are at pres- 
ent used in both civil and criminal trials. 

George H. Tabor, a painter, had success- 


fully answered the questions of Counselor 
Brooke, for the defendant, and of Assistant 
District Attorney McIntyre, for the people. 

He had given thorough satisfaction as to 
his intelligence and freedom from bias, and 
was about to take his place in the jury box, 
when it was discovered that the night be- 
fore he had expressed an opinion on the 
case. This discovery led to a great. deal 
more questioning on-the part of the lawyers 
and Recorder Goff, but Tabor came triumph- 
antly through it all, and was actually stand- 
ing in the jury box with the Bible in his 
hand, ready to be sworn, when Mrs. Flem- 
ing. whispered in Mr. Brooke’s ear: “I 
won't have him; I don’t like him.”’ 

Mr, Brooke at once boomed out a peremp- 
tory. challenge, and all the time that had 
been sperit to learn that Mr. Tabor would 
have been a competent juror was shown to 
have been utterly wasted. 

When it is remembered that each side in 
a- criminal trial of this sort has thirty 
peremptory challenges, and that they are 
almost always announced after long and 
weary periods of examination, it may be 
seen that the delay caused by these peremp- 
tory challenges is a very serious item in 
the history of a trial. 

Not only in the matter of cost to the city 
is this delay considerable—for the salaries 
of Judges, court officers, attendants, and 
the other expenses incident to a trial con- 
tinue just the same—but it is still more 
serious in its effect in another direction. 

During the long days spent in getting 
juries, there-are prisoners by the score in 
the cells of the Tombs Prison’ awaiting 
trial, many of whom may be innocent, and 
all of whom have the right to an immediate 
trial. -Moreover, the tendency for some 
years has been to increase the number of 
peremptory challenges, and from twenty- 
three in criminal cases, they have risen to 
thirty, and in civil cases from two to six. 

A reporter for THE NEw-YoORK TIMEs yes- 
terday asked Supreme Court Justices Mc- 
Adam and Bischoff for an expression of 
opinion, on the system of peremptory chal- 
lenges. 

“I confess,” said Judge Bischoff, “ that 
the law governing the selection of -jurtes 
needs revision. I cannot see much force in 
this system of peremptory challenges, 

“After you have thrown out the sixty 
challenges—thirty for each side—then the 


selection of the jury is subject to the ap- 
proval of tne trial Judge. 

“I don’t see why the work of getting 
juries should be incumbered with peremp- 
tory challenges, which seem to have little 
real force. The trial is delayed and the 
patience of everybody consiuerably tested. 

‘It practically means throwing out sixty 
men from the first panel of talesmen, In 
fact, it would save a good deal of time if 
the first panel called consisted of forty 
men, and the proceedings were begun with 
that: number—since it is wholly at the dis- 
cretion of the trial Judge as soon as the 
perernptory challenges have been = ex- 
hausted.”’ . 
Judge Bischoft said he had‘ no recommen- 
dations to make at the moment, as he had 
not made any special study of the subject. 
Justice McAdam gave his opinion on the 

present system of peremptory challenges 
and then attacked vigorously the hypothet- 
ical questions which have been so much in 
vogue in prominent criminal trials of late. 
Weeks are passed, he said, in the vain 
endeavor to do that which should not in 
any case take over two days. 
“Let us see first,” said Justice McAdam 
in reply to a question, ‘‘ what Blackstone 
says on the subject of the English law 
In his Commentaries.” Blackstone says: 

The peremptory challenges of the prisoner 
must, however, have some reasonable boundary; 
otherwise he might never be tried. This rea- 
sonable boundary is in high treason settled to 
be the number of thirty-five; that is, one under 
the number of three full juries. For the law 
judges that five-and-thirty are fully sufficient 
to allow the most timorous man to challenge 
through mere capri¢e, and that he who peremp- 
torily challenges a greater number, or three 
full juries, has no intention to be tried at all. 
And, therefore, the common law dealt with one 
who peremptorily challenged above thirty-five. 
and would not retract his challenge, as with one 
who stood mute or refused to take his trial, by 
sentencing him to the peine forte et dure in 
felony, and attainting him in treason. 
“Although these- remarks have refer- 
ence to peremptory. challenges, they apply 
with great force to the system of chai- 
lenges for cause which now obtains in 
this country. 

“If this system- of hypothetical ques- 
tioning is to be tolerated, without restraint 
or limit, it will be for the prisoner's coun- 
sel to determine how tong a criminal trial 
is to last, and practically whether his cli- 
*nt shall be tried at all. 

“ Another bad feature of the system is 
that counsel are importing this knock-out 
method of challenging into the civil courts, 
where each side has. six peremptory chal- 
lenges and likewise an unlimited number 
for cause. Prior to 1894 the number of 
peremptory challenges’ was four on each 
side .in civil cases; previous to 1891 it 
was two on each side, and the Jatter 
number was for years found to be suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. The prac- 
tice of challenging jurors for cause in 
civil courts is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. Now it is mot an*uncommon thing 
to find some enterprising--attorney, in a 
case that would hardly befit the dignity of 
the City Court, spending a whole day- in 
the Supreme Court, putting almost every 
conceivable question as to the jurors’ an- 
tecedents and business connections, until 
trials have become tiresome and monoto- 
nous, and things to be shunned rather 
than courted.” 

Justice McAdam deplored the extent to 
which the old-time powers of oratory and 
genuine legal ability had given place to a 
system of fancy questioning. . 

“It has now,” he said, ** degenerated into 
‘knock-out drops’; instead of the attrac- 
tive oratory of old it is who can put the 
most confusing, unanswerable question that 
will daze the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. I -have seen the most intelligent 
jurors in the box cast aside by the system 
of challenging now in vogue. Where chal- 
lenge for cause failed, the peremptory chal- 
lenge followed, and it has almost looked 
at times that, instead of having a jury 
of the vicinage selected through the chan- 
nels of the law by indifferent hands, the 
attorneys were determined to select a panel 
for themselves. If a tenant sues a land- 
lord for damages he puts all the landlords 
off the jury; the landlord, in turn, finding 
out the purpose of his adversary, puts off 
all the tenants, and it becomes a mere 
question of time how long this thing can 
be continued. a 

* Something will have to be done. Legis- 
lation may become necessary. While it 
might not be wise to interfere with per- 
emptory challenges, it might be left to the 
good judgment of the presiding Judge to 
determine whether the juror was compe- 
tent or not, making the decision of the trial 
Judge upon the subject conclusive, The 
Judge presiding is presumed to be indif- 
ferent tweén the parties, and will pre- 
sumably act with that fairness which char 
acterizes judicial officers. The decision of 
the trial Judge is in many cases conclus- 
ive now, and it ought to be so in all cases 
of this kind. In a. criminal action thirty 
peremptory challenges to each side, and in 
a ci action six peremptory challenges 
should be sufficient for every purpose. 

“The abuse seems to have originated in 
this city, and this is the place where it 
must be crushed. If the determination of 
chalenges is not left exclusively with the 
trial Judge, it ought to be left to him in 
all cases in which a special application has 
not been made on notice for the privile 
of obtaining the liberty of making addi- 


‘tional challenges for cause on petition set- 
‘ting forth the importance of the case and 


the necessity for such extended privilege. 
In this event the number could be fixed by 


' order in advance of the trial, and the num- 


yer of furore to be summoned ascertained. 

en litigants, as well as the Court and 
the public, would know what to expect, 
ana aie ta on a long experi- 
; ; ‘the first twelve men having 


buse could be prevented. — 
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much time spent ing it. 
The aolé ob: ect of Seciiemeine is to ob- 
tain a jury indifferent alike to the prose- 


cution and the defense, and willing«to de- } © 


cide according to the evidence, without 
prejudice or eympetoy. To accomplish th 
end the law has furnished safeguards in. 
the form of challenges by which both sides* 
may feel assured that the jury meets th 
legal requirements, and if the right we 
not abused, the wisdom of the ‘statutor 
provisions upon the subject would be appar 
ent to every one. Yet, it is not, after al 
strange that when a woman is on trial f 
her life, and objects to a juror as biase 
against her, that the court should lea 
toward sustaining the challenge, first, , 
as to disarm all suspicion of unfairnéss on 
the part of the Court, and, next, to present. 
as dean a record as possible to the appel.« 
late tribunal. But how fearfully is the right 
abused! Z 
“In the first place, out of every hundred 
jurors summoned not over one-third an- 
swer, and the greater number of these; 
not willing, or, perhaps, able to sacrifice 
their time, soon find a way to excuse them-. 
selves by making indefinite, unsatisfactory, 
or disqualifying answers, which are quicki” 
grasped at by one side or the other, until« 
panel after panel is exhausted, and weeks’ 
are passed in the vain endeavor to do that» 
which should not in any case take over two 
days. Those eager to serve are looked upon 
with suspicion and rudely pushed aside, 
while those who want to escape’ service 
are apparently facilitated in their efforts; 
so that it generally takes longer to get a: 
jury than to try the.case.”’ : ae 
Justice McAdam said that.no matter how 


clear the proofs or. how guilty the prisoner, *} 


an error in ruling upon a challenge is 
ground for a new. trial,.and referred to'a 
ease (110 New-York, 284,) in which the con- 
viction was reversed because three jurors 
who held opinions as to tHe guilt of the 
prisoner were allowed to serve. 

“The great abuse,’ he continued, “is in 
pony | jurors by way of fishing for some 
ground of challenge, a practice condemned 
in Reg. vs. Dowling (8 Cox. Crim. C., 509,) 
and Bales vs. State, (63: Ala., 30, 38,) but 
tolerated bv some of the cases. By thet 
Code of*Criminal Proeedure each side has! 
thirty ._peremptory challenges if the crime; 
charged be punishable by death, twenty if? 
by imprisonment for ten years or more, and 
five in all other cases, besides an unlimited. 
number for cause, which includes interest, 
bias, and everything which points in the 
direction of either. It ts fishing for objec- 
tions where none is known to exist that. 
has led to incomprehensible, hypothetical 
questions which no average applicant for 
a regents’ examination could by any possi- 
bility answer satisfactorily without study 
and reflection; many of them could be an- 
swered only by an astrologer, certainly not 
by any ordinary person. 

“ How an gee yg can say in ad¥ance 
what he will do. under circumstances in 
which he was never before placed is past 
finding out, and yet the talesman is ex- 
pected to intelligently explain just how he 
would think and act if certain proofs were 
placed before him, The most experienced 
jurist could not do this. 

“Tt is the experience of every Judge that 
on questions of fact the mind yields to’ im- 
pressions made by the evidence, and changes 
as the evidence progresses; not until: the 
testimony is closed can he have any fixed 
impressions concerning the matter in hand, 
and even then he may be in doubt which 
path to take in order to do exact justice 
between parties litigant. But the talesman 
in the excitement of a trying examination, 
in a place to which he is unaccustomed, is 
expected in advance to tell Just what weight 
he would attach to this circumstance, then 
to that, and so on, until the ingenuity of 
counsel gives out, each question pointing to 
a circumstance which in itself, perhaps, 
amounts to nothing, but which, when linked 
with others, may form a chain of evidence 
not only sufficiently strong to gonvict, but 
to make it impossible to reach any other 
rational conclusion.” 

Justice McAdam here quoted a dozen hy- 
pothetical questions which were used in the 
process of selecting a jury to try Mrs, Flem- 
ing for murder. 

“These questions,”’ he said, “ are entirely 
out of place. They assume beforehand that 
the Judge is going to charge the proposi- 
tions, and even furnish the language i 
which the charge is to be made, and then 
ask the juror what he would understand by 
these propositions. This is not only fishing 
for objections, but trifling, and merits con- 
demnation, If hypothetical questions of 
this kind are to be tolerated, there is no 
limit to the number that may be put, and 
the thing may be continued until the \so- 
called trial becomes a farce.”’ ' 

At the conclusion of the interview, Justice 
McAdam said: 

“If the practice of objecting to jurors on 
every imaginable ground is continued in 
the civil courts, the courts will have to 
abandon all idea of having what is called 
a short calendar, for there is no less reason 
why a day may not be spent in obtaining 
a jury in» @ one-hour cause than in any 
other action, and if something is not done 
to prevent the abuse, a calendar for one- 
hour causes will soon be a thing of the 

ast.” 
ve assistant District Attorney John F. McIn- 
tyre, who {is conducting the case for the 
people against Mrs. Fleming, was ‘asked for 
his opinion. 

“The right to peremptory challenges,” 
he said, “is one the people have always 
had under the common law. A peremptory 
challenge is a challenge for which’ no rea- 
son need be given. It is a right enjoyed by 
both sides, and it has been a policy of the 
law ever since the introduction of the com- 
mon law. 

“Ah opinion of the Supreme Court which 
I can, show you says: ‘ The subject of per- 
emptory challenges has always been under 
legislative control, and if it were a right 
given by common law, the legislative will 
could regulate ‘it.’ 

“In Hayes vs. State, the Court says: 
‘Experience has shown that one of the 
most effective means to free the jury box 
from men unfit to be there is exercised by 
the peremptory challenge. The public 
prosecutor may have the strongest reasons 
to distrust the character of a juror offered 
from his habits and associations, and yet 
find it difficult to formulate and sustain 
a legal objection to him. In such case, the 
peremptory challenge is a_ protection 
against his being. accepted. ° 

“*The number of such challenges must 
necessarily depend upon the discretion of 
‘the Legislature, and may vary, according 
to the condition of different communities 
and the difficulties in them of securing in- 
telligent and impartial jurors.’ ”’ 

By an act of Parliament in the time of 
Edward I., the right of challenge was re- 
stricted to challenges for cause. Originally 
the number was unlimited. 

“The right to challenge,’’ says a Su- 
preme Court opinion, ‘is to reject, not to 
select, a juror.” 





THE FIRST CARRIAGE IN MAINE. 


How a Minister Oame to Buy It, and 
Why He Sold It, 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

The Rev. Francis Winter was a native of 
Boston and a graduate of Harvard College. 
He came to Bath early in 1767, and after 
preaching on probation for the Orthodox 
Church, was Invited to settle, which invita- 
tion he accepted. He was ordained in the 
Autumn of the same year. He came to 
Bath on horseback in company with Lemuel 
Standish. Mr. Winter came from Boston, 
where he had associated with such eminent 
men as Adams, Otis, and Warren, himself 
becoming an ardent patriot, taking the 


lead in the Revolutionary measures adopted 
in Bath during that memorable period. 

Mr. Winter married Miss Abigail Alden 
in 1768, and it is through her that the Win- 
ters of to-day trace their ancestry back to 
the “‘ Puritan Maiden cf Plymouth." 

Three years after the marriage of the 
Rev. Francis Winter and Abigail Alden, 
they started to visit a sister of Mrs. Winter 
me 4 in Connecticut, and intended to ride 
all the way on horseback, but Mrs. Winter 
became so fatigued that Mr. Winter sold 
one of the horses for a carriage and har- 
ness. It was the first carria that ever 
came into Maine and was called a chaise, 
Traveling was so. difficult that two negroes 
were employed to accompany them with 
shovels and axes to clear the road. Several 
times the chaise had to be taken apart and 
lifted over fallen trees. The minister's 
parishioners thought that it was putting 
on too much style for their pastor to ride 
in a carriage, and in consequence Mr. Win- 
ter sold it. This was in 1771. It was a 
two-wheeled chaise, the body resting on 
leather thorough braces, which were at- 
tached to wooden springs. 





GOom Paul's Parable. 
From London Truth. 

A friend of mine tells me the following 
story of President Kriiger. In 1889 some 
Uitlanders went as a deputation to him to 
explain that the price of shares in mines 
was going down, and they hinted that he 
was responsible for it. He replied: “Some 
years ago I had a favorite monkey, for 
which I had a great affection. One day I 
went out for an excursion into a wood with 
my monkey. It was cold, so the monkey 
and I made a fire. In that*fire the monkey 
burned his tail, on which he turned on me 
and bit me. I said him: ‘ My dear mon- 
key, I made a fire with you to warm us; 
zou burned your tail in it—that was your 
foul abe I ag ll RS not ag Pt you 

me,’ ”’ fa: re- 
lated this fable the President smoked his 
pipe sec left the deputation to draw the 
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HOW IT 18 GOING TO INFLUENCE 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


| A Childish Suggestion to Have Two 
Democratic ‘Tickets in the Field, 
One for. Gold and the Other for 
Silver—The Plan Would Not Work 
Successfully at All—Result 
Throwing the Election into _the 


of 


House, 


WasnHiINcTon, May 80.—You will occasion- 
ally meet with a Democrat who suggests, 
@with a childishness that is suggestive of 
decay, that to have two tickets in the coun- 
try next Fall—the one for gold. and the 
other for: silver—will draw out the Demo- 
‘crats in.all sections, and, while it may not 


elect a President, it will assure the capture 
of the next House of Representatives. Not 
a few of these sillies are even so feeble as 
'to intimate that in the event that the two 
supposable Democratic Parties may have 
together a majority of the Electoral votes 
they may lump their interests and choose 
a gold President and a silver Vice President, 
or vice versa, and then settle the question 
by a compromise that will be acceptable to 
the whole party. This sort of conspiracy 
to deceive the; whole country could not suc- 
ceed with the consent of serious voters. 
That it should be suggested indicates a de- 
plorable superficiality of’ thought on the 
part of the’ men who venture to throw out 
the idea. 

As a matter of fact, the plan would not 
‘work. The silver Democrats would not 
carry any greater number of Southern 
States for a silver candidate, with a gold 
candidate in opposition, than they would 
with only a “straddle’’ Republican to op- 
pose. There would not be the chance for 
gaining Eastern States for the sound-money 
Democratic candidates that there would be 
if there was no suspicion that there was to 
be a post-election deal. In the matter of 
Congressional elections, there might be 
some success in winning districts hitherto 
lost to the Democrats, but it would be upon 
a straight issue in each district. There 
would be no understanding that the man 
selected as a sound-money man was to vote 
for silver coinage after the zebra. election 
for- President and Vice President had been 
cémpleted. The gain would be in getting 
candidates who would appeal to the senti- 
ment of the districts for support, and the 
likelihood would be that when the mem- 
bers came together there would be the old 
divergence on money questions and an utter 
impossibility to fix responsibility for silver 
coinage upon a party. 

If the Republicans should succeed in 
electing anything less than half of the 
whole number of 447 Electors, the Pres!- 
dent would have to be, chosen, under the 
Constitution, by the House of Representa- 
tives. Only three candidates can be voted 
for in the House, and they must be the 
candidates receiving the largest number of 
votes. That would put in nomination in 
the House, probably, the Republican canai- 
date, the candidate of the Democratic-Silver 
Party, and either the gold-standard or Pro- 
hibition candidate. The election would be 
decided by a majority of the States, each 
State having one vote, and that vote being 
cast by the party holding the majority of 
Representatives from the State. 

The Republicans know now what the re- 
sult would be of the determination of the 
election by the House. They know that 
they have the double chance of getting the 
majority in the Electoral Colleges or the 
majority in the House on the vote by 
States. They also know that the Demo- 
ecrats can be successful only by securing the 
majority in the. LBElectoral College. The 
Fifty-fourth Congress is made up of Rep- 
resentatives from forty-five ‘States. In 
thirty-one of those States the Re- 
publicans are in the majority in the 
delegation, and the States will vote as the 
majority directs. The Democrats are in the 
majority in eleven States, In three States 
the situation is such as to render it diffi- 
cult to say what would be done, One 
State—Maryland—is tied, and the State 
would have ‘no vote to determine the elec- 
tion. Should the vote for Président be 
taken in the House, the result would be 
as follows, on a straight-party division: 


Republican Vote. Democratic Vote. 
California “a Alabama 

Colorado Arkansas . 

Connecticut . Florida . 

Delaware Georgia 

Idaho Kentucky 

Illinois Louisiana «.......... 
Indiana Mississippi 

lowa South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Loo. ao ] 


Total 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
New-Hampshire 
New-Jersey 

New-York 

North Dakota 

EID od tic acescce tee 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 1 
South Dakota ....... 
Utah 1 
Vermont 

Washington 

West Virginia ..... 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming ~......-.... 1 


Set wee ne 


~, “Divided Vote. 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
NGVAGR <.cccccescoces 


= CERT 


Total «81 
There is just a chance that the heat of 
the fight next Fall may be so great on the 
silver question as to take the silver States 
out of the Republican column. That is not 


probable, as, if McKinley is named and 
elegted with the aid of the silver States, 
and with the assurance to the silver men 
that he ‘‘ will not treat silver as a com- 
modity,’’ those States will all stand firm in 
the attitude they now occupy as Republican 
units. Should a bolt take place, however, it 
would amount only to the list of Republican 
silver States—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, five in all, supported by 
Nevada, now represented by a silver man, 
and by North Carolina—in which the Re- 
publicans and Populists might’ agree to 
support a silver candidate. All told, the 
ultimately largest vote against the Repub- 
lican candidate would be eighteen, which 
would leave the Republicans with twenty- 
six votes from as many States, quite enough 
with which to elect. 

Opinions diuer very much.about the ad- 
visability of running eandidates for Con- 
gress on gold and silver platforms accord- 
ing to the sentiment of the locality. The 
silver men would get along very. comforta- 
bly with their contests in undisputed sil- 
ver districts, but where there was a pre- 
ponderance of gold sentiment they might 
expect to lose votes to the opponent of the 
party, in consequence of the distrust that 
would be provoked by peeing men of abso- 
lutely different money belie 





er 


f running in 
the same district as members of one party. 
Under normal conditions, with the Dem- 
ocrats holding up a _sound-money standard, 
there would be no doubt that the majority 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress would be Dem- 
ocratic. The record of the ‘“ do-nothing”’ 
Fifty-fourth Congress will not avail the 
Republicans anything to hold the great 
majority now enjoyed by that party. There 
is a vast number of Representatives now 
in the House whom no one knows, and ° 
will probably retire next Fall to the ob- 
security from which they were unexpected- 
ly and unworthily summoned in 1894. Most 
of them have not yet recovered from the 
astonishment then felt by them. They 
show it. And nature and education have 
fitted them admirably to express amaze- 
ment of that sort without speaking of it. 
The Congressional committees of th 
parties have been looking over the ground, 
and the Democrats are oping to see such 
an outcome of the Chicago Convention as 
will make possible a harmonious opposition 
to the Re ieans in the district contests. 
The Republican committee are aware that 
their task to hold their own will be a diffi- 
cult, even an impossible, one. What they 
are pleased to' describe as a ‘‘ wave” for 
protection may turn out to be a chimera, 
and any diversion of the issue from monéy 
to the tariff will help the Democrats, who 
geriag. resentment aginst the slags lesita: 
entmen n e class legisla- 
Pemeteale anaes $e See cee 
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_* Bifty-fourth ~~ Wifty-fitth - 
Congress. tg 
Dem. Rep. Pop. a ep; Pop. 
8 Fi et : oe 1 


State. 
Alabama 
Arkanras ..... 
California .... 1 
Colorado ..... .. 
Connecticut ... 
Delaware ...+ 
Florida ...... 
Georgia 4... 
Tdaho ~.seccce 
Illinois ,...ee¢ 
Indiana ....+ 
TOWR fac cis cos 
Kansas ....... 
Kentucky ...¢ 
Louisiana .... 
Se res 
Maryland .... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota .... . 
Mississippi ... 
Missouri ......4 
Montana ..... 
Nebraska ..... 
Nevada ~ 
N. Hampshire. . 
New-Jersey 
New-York .... 

N.. Carolina... 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio 
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Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. .. 
Tennessee . 


. 


we! wh 
«~l- oa: 


ll . 
mMOO@.- 


Virginia 
Washington .. . 
West Virginia. .. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


ORD ROR me 
~ 


Koko: ©: 


246 183 171 3 
With anything short of a crazy declara- 
tion on the money question, it, would be 
safe to predict that the Democrats would 
have a larger number of members in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress than is indicated in 
the table. Of course, a departure from the 
silver line with one candidate to lead the 
party may throw the members from the 
silver States into the Republican line, but 
that choice will help the Democrats to gain 
in other States where they have been given 
less than the number of Democrats to 
which the party is entitled on a straight 
party (division. Illinois should elect more 
than eight Democrats; Massachusetts, with 
safe party management, will choose, more 
than one Democrat; New-Jersey may easily 
elect five Democrats; New-York sought to 
have at least half the delegation as Dem- 
ocrats, and Wisconsin has more than once 
had a majority of Democrats from the 
State in the House of Representatives. 
‘Whatever the outcome, it looks now as 
though Mr. McKinley will not have an op- 
portunity to call upon a Congress which 
will pass a free-coinage bill or a bill to 
restore the McKinley rates of duty of 1890. 
With 188 Democrats from the States to 
which the list accredits them, there will 
be at least 70 sound-money Democrats, and 
there will be enough Republican opponents 
of free silver to relieve the next President 
of the necessity of disposing of a free-sil- 
ver measure. The chances for a tariff bill 
would not be so bad, but they would not 
be such as to justify any McKinley man in 
shouting. ~ 





McKINLEY IS A®RAID. 


He Dares Not Make a Declaration in 
Favor of Sound Money. 


WASHINGTON, May 80.—One has only to 
put himself in the place of a sanguine sil+ 
ver advocate to understand why Major 
McKinley refuses to express his opinions 
on financial questions. The fact is the 
Major believes the stories about the “ prai- 
ries being on fire’’ for silver, and reasons 
that to interfere with the fire would hurt 
his chances in the Fall. It is not neces- 
sary to make many inquiries to learn that 
the silver sentiment is strong in the Re- 
publican ranks in Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. Should McKinley 
now declare that he was for sound money, 
his declaration would be accepted by the 
silver Republicans of those States as a 
surrender to the “gold bugs.” Mr. Mc- 
Kinley prefers to wait until after the con- 
vention before anything shall be set down 
as the opinion of the party for the candi- 
dates, The States then may have a glit- 


tering generality about sound money of- 
fered to them, and they may take it. Mc- 
Kinley feels reasonably sure of the organ- 
ized epublicans of the East, subject to 
the rule of accredited leaders, and educated 
to regard McKinley chiefly as a protec- 
tionist expert, with a special mission of 
prosperity. ; * 

There is more aiarm among the Repub- 
licans about the prospect of success for 
silver than {s. admitted, McKinley is in.a 


degree responsible for the opinion that the | 


Republicans are not opposed seriously to 
free coinage. The sound-money Repub- 
licans here have listened to the extrava- 
gant claims of the silver men from day 
to. day, until they have begun to wonder 
Whether it can be true that New;Hamp- 
shire is full of silver Republicans, that 
Vermont has some of them, that even in 
New-York there is a much greater silver 
vote than is imagined, and that, so on, 
down. through the list of States, there is 
an increasing force in the silver movement 
until the States are reached that produce 
silver, where, of course, there is but one 
voice on the question. 

The silver men believe they can swing 
the solid South for the silver condidate. 
This would be the case, they insist, even 
{if the Chicago Convention should be con- 
trolled by gold-standard men, and a sil- 
ver candidate should be chosen aft- 
erward by the bolters. They fancy they 
can see 148 electoral votes for silver from 
the start. With a divided Democratic 
Party; the States 6f Maryland and Dela- 
ware surely would go Republican. The 
silver States, .Wyoming and California, 
say the silver men, would give their can- 
didate 19 votes, and they are rather san- 
guine about getting votes from Kansas, a 

tate in which not even the misery of hav- 
ing Peffer as a Senator has re-established 
fully the Republican Party. 

With Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas 
helping, the silver men count up 201 votes 


in the electoral college, and with Illinois, 


considered as silver ground, the silver men 
say they can pick up the rest of their 
votes in that State, where Altgeld is, at 
least, as popular as Tanner, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, and high tar- 
iff is less popular than silver coinage 
among the men who find popular qualities 
in such a man as Altgeld. 





MILES STANDISH AND JOHN ALDEN. 


Their Children .Intermarried and 


They Have Many Descendants. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

Capt. Miles Standish, the man, not of 
words, but of actions, did not capture the 
Puritan maiden Priscilla, but John Alden 
did—after a while. The first wife of Stand- 
ish, Rose, had: died Jan. 24, 1621, and after 
this unhappy, arm’s-length courtship the 
Captaimr married Barbara, the younger sis- 
ter of his dead wife. When he made his 


will he left his property to his widow and 
his four sons, Alexander, Miles, Joseas, and 
Charles, and to his daughter, Lora, 

John Alden married Priscilla Mullins and 
the next generation of the two families in- 
termarried;; and from them and the chil- 
dren who married otherwise have descend- 
ed a great army of American people who 
are glad they are of Puritan stock, and es- 
pecially that they are of the Standish and 
Alden strains.,On the Kennebec they have 
a family association of Standishes as well 
as in Massachusetts and in New-York. A 
former Lewiston lady, Mrs. DB. S. Mower, 
is about to. become a member of the New- 
York Standish Family Association. In An- 
droscoggin, Franklin, Oxford, and Cumber- 
land Counties we are constantly running 
across ople who are proud that they are 
Standishes or Aldens. To give a list of 
each descendant or to mention every fam- 
fly. would fill a series of books. 





Archbishop Ireland. Criticised. 


From The Spectator. 

Archbishop Ireland, an American prelate 
who is said to be an American of the Amer- 
feans, addressed the Loyal Legion at St. 
Paul last Sunday, in favor of war, as 
against arbitration. He does not agree with 
Cardinals Vaughan, Gibbons, and Logue 
that it ts ‘aeulrabie to get a tribunal of arbi- 
tration to settle utes which might 
otherwise end in war, for he thinks war an 
excellent thing for its own sake, because it 
is a great stimulant to patriotism, and it 
appears that his address was received by 
the Loyal Legion with the utmost enthu- 

jasm. 
. Evidently our Lord’s blessing on the 
peacemakers does not recommen itself to 
Archbishop Ireland, or does he think that 
before you can get really blessed peace- 
makers you must. first have unblessed 
wars? td there were no wars, perhaps he 
argues that there could be no ers, 
and therefore he would previde the peace- 
th serne hard work to do in the 
form of wars that would need bringing to 
an end. Certainly the United States seems 
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NO RELATIVE FOLOWED THE CEN- 
TENARIAN;TO HIS GRAVE. — 


ee e 


A Description of His House at Penne — 
‘lyne, and of the Beautiful Coun< — 


fry Scenes Amid Which It Stand# 


—How the 01d\Man Lived and His 


Ideas ia “Regard to Matters of' 
Food and Drink—A Link with the 
Past Broken, 


CaRDIFr, Wales, May 16.—Just tw@ 
months ago, I visited Dr. W. R. Salmon at 
Pennlyne Court, in the beautiful Vale of 
Glamorgan, for the purpose of getting some 
particulars of his remarkable career to lay 
before the readers of THE N»Ew-YORE 
TIMES. That was on his one hundred and 


sixth birthday. Yesterday I atended his 
funeral. 

The patriarch of Wales fell ill a few 
days ago and quietly expired in his coun- 
try house, where he had been waiting un- 
complainingly for the end of “ life’s fitful 
fever.” The old man, as I pointed out in 
my previous communication, did not like 
publicity, and his funeral, conducted ac- 
cording to his careful instructions, was of 
a strictly private character. On a beauti-« 
fully, bright afternoon, in the first flush 
and freshness of a beautiful Summer sea- 
son, he was laid to rest in the old-fash- 
joned village churchyard of Lianfrynach, 
a sweet Arcadian village that adjoins Cow-~ 
bridge. 

It was a remarkable funeral, this funeral 
of a centenarian. Dr. Simon was the last 
of his race, for there was not a single 
blood relation present at the service or at 
the graveside. The patriarch had survived 
his wife, his sons, and all of his daughters 
except one, and she is an invalid. A hand- 
ful of villagers, a few of his faithful serv- 
ants and workers on his estate, were all 
that saw the old doctor laid in his last 
resting place. Old acquairitances sent 
floral tributes. There was a wealth of 
flowers on the coffin and at the graveside, 
and the simple, reverential attitude of the 
peasantry made the scene a memorabl« 
one. 

Railway communication secures an’ easy, 
journey: from the busy centres of South 
Wales to Cowbridge, but thence on to 
Pennlyne Court one has to pass on foot, 
through some of the most beautiful rural 
scenery in Wales. As I trudged along the 
lanes. yesterday the lark caroled over- 
head, the thrush piped in the hedgerows 
or from the tall trees, and the atmosphere 
was laden with the scent of the hawthorn 
bloom which hung on the hedgerows like 
snow gems. 

This was in the shadow of Pennlyne 
Castle, an old ruin which crowns a ma- 
jestic hill. Nestling down under the cas- 
tle, stanas the a tggees | residence of the 
venerable patriarch, which had been his 
home almost since the days of Waterloo. 
It was while admiring this beautiful scene, 
which had been the pride and the pleasure 
of the dead centenarian for so many Sum- 
mers, that I met the old Doctor's agent, @ 
man only slightly less interesting than his 
master. 

Dafydd Rheinallt, or, as it has been 
Anglicised, David Reynolds, is a man of 
ninety, and he has acted in the double 
capacity of Postmaster for the village and 
agent to the Pennlyne estate. He was the 
most remarkable man at the funeral cere- 
mony, which was of a very simple char- 
acter, and conducted entirely in English, 
though at the close the Vicar of Pennlyne 
gave out the Welsh hymn, “ Bydd Myrdd 
o Ryfeddodau,” which was sung with much 
pathos, the concluding lines being taken up 
again and again and sung as a refrain. 
The coffin bore the simple inscriptio 
“William Salmon, Died May 10, 1896, Ag 
106 Years.”’ 

I lingered under the veranda which runs 
the length of the old-fashioned house, ds 
under which the centenarian was in the 
habit of sitting for hours daily in his bath 
chair. ‘The house, with its vineries and 
beautiful well-kept lawns, is an ideal coun- 
try residence for a gentleman of taste and 
refinement, and the exterior shows that 
Dr. Salmon was a man whose interests 
and tastes were world-wide. In this bower 
of beautiful trees and flowers, of winding 
footpaths bordered by flowers and shrubs, 
with here and there a lovely piece of orna- 
mental water peeping out, I learned that 
the centenarian had planted most of the 
trees. He had, said his agent, planted 
many trees, watched them grow, and cut 
them down for timber. That must be @ 
rare experience, even for a centenarian. 

The grounds are beautiful, the hove ft- 
self is also beautiful, and mellowed by age. 
The grounds were laid out by the centeng- 
rian; the house was decorated and adorned 
by his wife’s father. Two hundred years 
ago the old Pennlyne Court was beautified 
by wainscoting of fine black oak, magnifi- 
cently carved and ornamented. The carving 
of the mantelpiece and sideboard in the 
dining room is exquisite and rare enough to 
sult a prince! 

While admiring the surroundings of .the 
old house I gathered from conversation that 
a Welsh gentleman who spent some time 
with the Doctor. in 18S1 had left a written 
record of his visit, in which he had set forth 
how the centenarian to be lived at the age 
of ninety-four. I have been successful in 
getting a copy from which I take the fol- 
lowing sentences. They give one an in- 
sight Sinto the Doctor’s habits, and may’ be 
accepted as a useful contribution to the 
problem of how to attain old age. | 

“Our conversation . at luncheon,” . the 
chronicler writes, ‘‘ turned upon eating and 
drinking, so I am. enabled to state more 
particularly than I otherwise would what 
my friend’s habits in this respect are. Mr, 
Salmon makes mutton the principal meat 
that he partakes of. If invited-out to. din- 
ner, a9 he often is when in town, where 
he spends several months of the year,’ he 
invariably takes mutton, if it is to be had. 
Pastry he never touches. Ripe fruit he en- 
joys, - particularly grapes. Butter he is 
careful to have made as sweet as it can be; 
that on his table came from a farmhouse 
in the village, and has been specially made 
for him, thé cream not being allowed to be 
more than two days old. Cream, he thinks 
injurious to health, and expressed the sur- 
prise he felt at seeing Mr. Hawkins, the 
eminent surgeon, who visited him a year 
or two ago at Pennlyne Court, take a good 
deal of it. 

“In town he never touches ale, but takes 
a few glasses of wine. At Pennlyne he 
finds that the bracing air, and the abund- 
ance of. outdoor exercise which he. takes 
creates a thirst, which he is careful to 
quench with bright ale, the extract of good 
malt and hops solely, to some of which he 
treated me. Well-brewed ale he believed to 
be as healthy a drink as an HEngtishman 
could take. It is the product of a good 
vegetable, purified by fermentation, con- 
tains but little aleohol, and, altogether, he 
considered the moderate use of it much ta 
be commended. 

“ When I was shown the bedrooms I no- 
ticed that a mattress only was provided 
for his nightly rest. I remarked this, and 
he told me that he never siept on a feath- 
er bed if he could help it. The bedstead 
was of iron, and had no curtains.” 

As I turned my back on the last resting 
place of the patriarch, and took a last 
glance at his fine old house, nestling in a 
wealth of verdant foliage in a beautiful 
country, I could not help feeling that we 
had: lost a link: with the past. Few men 
ean remember the stirring times of Water- 
loo, and soon the last will have passed 
away. - 8. CoB, 





The Shiloh Battlefield, 


From The New-Orleans Picayune. 

The third anual reunion at the Shiloh 
battlefield will be held May 29 and 30. This 
will probably be the most interesting meet- 
ing ever held on the battlefield. The sur- 
vivors of the Ninth Illinois Infantry will 


unveil the first monument erected on tha 
battlefield in honor of their fallen coment 


‘they having lost 366 men in killed an 


wounded in the battle, more than any 
other one regiment lost in that or any other 
single battle. Gen. Jesse J. Phillips, the 
first Colonel of the regiment, and now ona 
of the Supreme Judges of Illinois, will de-' 
liver the oration at the unveiling. Senator. 
Isham G. Harris, who was on the staff) 
of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston when he 
was killed.at Shiloh, will tell the true story 
of Gen. Johnston’s death. Many other prom- 
inent men will be present and deliver ad-: 
dresses during the two days’ reunion. The} 
comrades living in Texas will send 10,000) 
White Cape jessamine flowers to place 
on the graves of the 4,000 heroes who sleep 
in the Shiloh National Cemetery. There iE 
be 100 young ladies—fifty from ‘the Ni 


and fifty from the South—to place’ these — 


flowers on the graves and plant a fi at: 
each grave. The Ninth Illinois and th 
Illinois Veteran Associations will att 
in a beds. = rivurt’s fate: a E 
ber of Gen. Hu S tighting fo 
n present to @ reunion 
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HER POINT OF VIEW. 


Stories of the slowness of railroad travei 
fin the South are not few, but it will cer- 
tainly be difficult to match one told the 
other day by a Virginian. “I went 
one day,” he said, “to take a _ train 
over a new branch road that had 
been opened, connecting two main lines. 
When 1 applied at the station for a 
ticket—the train that had brought me thus 
far having pulled out immediately—I was 
told that only on certain days regular 
‘trains were run, and this was not one of 
the days. To remain in this deserted way- 
side statioa was out of the question, and 
there would be no way out of it by any 
route until the same time the next day. 
In this painful dilemma the sight of a 
caboose and engine taking the track from 
a siding was reassuring. ‘What was that, 
and where did it go?’ I asked. ‘That’ 
Was going, over to the main line sure 
enough, it was run for the accommodation 
of n-groes, who were going beyond to work 
on the new road, and I could go along if 
I didn’t mind the rude conveyance and the 
company. Rather than be left in so de- 
serted a spot I eagerly embarked. 

“the caboose was of the usual kind, 
about as long as a street car, with black 
vilcloth-covered seats, running lengthwise 
on both sides. My only companions were 
the darkies before mentioned, who sat fac- 
ing me in a row and beside me on both 
sides, laughing and talking, and happy as 
darkies always are. The moved at a 
snail’s pace through woods where not a 
human being or habitation could be seen, 
yet we stopped every little while and 
‘rested ’—at least, the caboose and engine 
and the one man who ran everything did. 
The darkies didn’t care—they never do— 
but the one white passenger chafed under 
what seemed unnecessary delay. When I 
finally asked the reason for these frequent 
Pauses I was told that the places were 
down on the new road’s map as stations 
and so many minutes were’to be allowed at 
each one. The absurdity of this regulation 
was enlivening. I made no further protest, 
but fell in with the customs of the coun- 
try. 

At one point two darkies left the 
faboose, and after that I noticed that, if 
possible, we went even more slowly than 
usual. When the combination conductor- 
engineer-fireman passed through the ca- 
boose to gaze intently out of the rear door, 
as he did every little while, I ventured to 
ask if we were not moving specially slowly 
and wus there any particular and new rea- 
gon for it. In the most matter-of-fact way, 
as if it were a common occurrence, and 
as if the reason, too, were all sufficient for 
any intelligent person, he answered: ‘ Yes. 
do you see those two darkies back there 
running along the track? Well, they got 
off to get some watermelons from that 
patch we passed, and I told them I would 
go kinder slow, so they covld catch up.’ 

“In course of time they did catch up 
and on and the watermelons were ‘ cracked’ 
by a darky’s fist, broken into pieces and 
handed around on  ~nature’s waiter—a 
darky’s hand. All partook and ate heart- 
ily, including the solitary passenger, whose 
face, if it reflected the thoughts in his 
mind, must have been a study for an 
artist. But dear to the heart of a Virginian 
is the meat and juice of a ripe water- 
melon, and only a darky knows when it is 
fin just the proper condition to pick. 

“In course of time, too, we reached the 
main line, but I’m sure the railroad trip 
was the slowest on record—for the reason 
given.” 
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is only a question of locality, this 
matter of housekeeping. At Los Angeles 
jiettuce cents a dozen heads, straw- 
beries are 5 cents a box, and fresh green 
eat 45 cents a pound. In the Transvaal, 
y way of contrast, eggs are $7 a dozen, 
cucumbers $2 and coal $100 a ton. 
. 
a. 
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These are the days in the housekeeper’s 
life when the general reorganization of the 
house accumulates, in our crowded city 
quarters at least, a considerable amount 
oi surplus [t is a mistake, in this advance 
of the world’s economy, to hoard useless 
things. The thrifty New-FEngland house- 
keeper of two or thrée generations ago was 
wise to put aside in the big, roomy garret 
any household belongings not needed at the 
moment. Perhaps she lived miles from a 
railroad, certainly her resources were scant 
fm comparison with those of her posterity, 
and almost any article was sure to attain 
a second period of usefulness if kept long 
enough. The same need which prompted 
a2 woman living in the early twenties of 
this century in the western part of the 
State to soak nails in water and drink 
the liquid because she felt the need of 
a tonic, and the trips to the nearest doc- 
tor’s. forty miles away, were only quar- 
terly, made the preservation of goods and 
chattels an elirost equally stern duty. 

But for her granddaughter and great- 
granddaughter. living to-day, no such need 
exists The impedimenta of life is obtain- 
Bble quickly everywhere. It has multiplied, 
too, to a degree that makes its accumula- 
tion cumbersome. Some one says that 
nothing should be in a house that is not 
necessary in one of three ways—comfort, 
utility, or education. Whatever fails of one 
of these tests should be banished, passed 
on but not destroyed. For it is also true 
that to somebody everything is of use. 
Let your bestowal be tempered with wis- 
dom, as well as your sorting out. The 
woman who sent, one cold Autumn day, a 


whose soft folds were hestied at intervals 
gayly plumaged hummingbirds of life size. 
The effect was very striking. 


*,* 


**I draw the line at clothes poles,’’ says 
a flat hunter, weary with the search for, as 
she puts it, “‘a genteel anartment at an un- 
genteel price, but T almost yielded the other 
day over one I saw in the rear of an apart- 
ment into which I had been beguiled by 
specious talk on the part of the agent, who 
assured me that the clothes were dried on 
the roof, They were not, but if a clothes pole 
could be a thing of beauty that one was. 
Somebody had planted a Boston ivy at its 
base and trained it properly, and it rose 
60 or 75 feet in the air, a lovely column of 
tender green. Its chaste simplicity really 
refined the whole outlook, and 1 would have 
taken the plaze to have had the privilege 
to gaze upon it, except that ( reflected that 
only :or a portion of the year would it be 
beautiful. When the Autumn blasts tore the 
clinging tendrils and swept off their leaves, 
the pole would stand out again in al! its 
hideousness. So I reluctantly turned away 
and continued my search.” 

+,* 

“It is so like women,” said a clubman 
recently, “ to take a club rejection of them- 
selves or one of their friends so much to 
heart., In a man’s club the matter is viewed 
much more philosophically. A man is put 
up at a club—if he gets in he is pleased, if 
he doesn’t he does not resent it, except un- 
der unusual circumstances. His rejection 
does not necessarily .mpily anyining derog- 
atory to his cnaracter s.mply, as the edi.ois 
say, that for that particular ciub he is not 
‘available.’ But women yo ali io pieces 
over such a happening. My wife recventiy 
rroposed a woman at a ciub of which she 
is a member, and tne nage was turned 
down by the Board of Admissions. Where- 
upon my wife bit her tingernaiis off in de- 
spair at what she cons.gered ‘an awiul 
lusug ’ not only tor her triend, but for her- 
self. The particular club referred t3 is 
very conservative; it has certain fixed rules 
governing its membership tnat no oue has a 
right to disregard; the applicant in ques.ion 
did not respoad to the test established aud 
Was tnereiore not eigivie. ‘tnat was all 
there was of it. It ail comes, I suppose, 
irum the extremeiy persvi:as polne iru 
waich women look at everytning.” 

*,° 

At the opening of the new building of the 
Free Library at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
last Tuesday Mrs. Margaret Deiand of Bos- 
ton was the speaker whom the audience 
seemed most eager to hear. Although her 
home is so close to the metropolis, Mrs. De- 
land is not often seen at any public gather- 
ing, and many enthusiastic readers of 
“John Ward, Preacher’? were most anx- 
ious to see and hear its author. Mrs, ,De- 


land has a most attractive personality, her 
face showing a placidity and strength and 
sweetness combined that we have grown 
to asscciate with those looking out from 
under the Friends’ bonnets. In closing her 
address, the speaker referred to her early 
havits of reading—habits which frequent 
paragraphs concerning her history have 
made familiar to many readers. 
‘When I was young,” she said, “I did 

much seifish reading. I always had a book 
in my hand. I remember lying under the 
old apple tree, with clover blossoms all 
around and humming bees and singing 
birds, while I read ‘ Plutarch’s Lives.’ I 
distinctly recall lying on a rug before the 
old fireplace while the big black log smoked 
and snapped and sent showers of sparks up 
the old stone chimney, and with straining 
eyes tried, by the aid of the flickering 
light, to decipher the pages of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ have a vivid remembrance of 
the old garret, with its buzzing flies and 
quaint smell of rafters and camphor and 
dried herbs, and J can still feel the softness 
of the old couch where I reclined while 
reading ‘Tne Parent’s Assistant.’ ”’ 

s,* 
The brightness of tarnished brass may be 
restored by dissolving in a saucer of am- 
monia a little of Any of the scouring 
soaps sceld. Apply with a brush, and polisa 
with chamois. 

*.* 
White linen sofa cushions give a wonder- 
ful touch of daintiness to the sub-Summer 
cottage parlor. They are above all suit- 
able—the right thing in the right place, as 
they admit of laundering. Some of therm 
are traced in all over designs, others have 
small flowers worked solidly in wash si'ks, 
like violets, forget-me-nots, and the like, 
and almost all have deep hemstitched bor- 
ders. 

s,* 
A lovely and not expensive room fitted 
up for the home-coming, after her four 
years of college life, of the daughter of 
the household, had ceiling and walls fin- 
ished in cream white A dado of wild rose 
ecretonne runs around the room, and the 
curtains, covering of the lounge, cushions, 
bed valance, and canopy arc all of the 
material. The window turtains are shirred 
on the poles and fall over sheer muslin 
ones edged with af rill and tied back under 
the straight ones with pink ribbons. The 
carpet rug has a cream ground with wild 
roses trailing over it, and the one deep 
window seat is piled with cushions covered 
with soft silver green art sateen in charm- 
ing harmony with the ‘prevailing pink. 

s,* 
Strawberries are often served with orange 
juice. Cover the berries with sugar and 
the juice of several oranges. Let them 


chill in the refrigerator for half an hour 
and serve with powdered ice. 

The menths of May and June are known 
throughout the world as those tn which 





bundle of fine, much trimmed organdie and 
dimity dresses worn to lace almost, the | 
wrecks of her three little girls’ Summer 
Wear, to a family whose children needed 
shoes and had no coal, is a good illustration 
or what not to do. 

s,° 

“As a test of character,” says a man, 
“the game of golf is superior even to that 
of croquet, which was long recognized as 
@ crucial test of disposition. Patience, 
sweetness through long-continued adversity 
and a resolute putting down of an incli- 
erage “~ advance one’s ball by other means 

an fair, are some of the traits 
on the links.” — 

. 

Dress stockings are such dainty accesso. 
ries of the wardrobe of the woman of to- 
day that they have reached the dignity of 
a sachet. Stocking sachets are quilted 
perfumed, lace-trimmed affairs, tied ' 
With bows, not dissimilar to those in whien 
long gloves are kept. 


Don’t close the city house for the Sum- 
mer without especial care of the cellar, is 
the advice of a sanitary expert. Leave the 
upper rooms in disorder or uncleaned, 
but inspect carefully the cellar and all dark 
unventilated places. Such spots invi 4 
midity and dampness, and are the mast ne 
breeding places for disease germs that will 
be brought to the upper air in the Autumn 
reoccupancy. In a recent paper on the or- 
igin of diphtheria germs, Dr. Sternberg as- 
ll —~¢ cage a and all unventilatea 

no less than. sewers j 
ne for them. are, lodging 
ot soap and water and whitew 
og their free use in the bo neaee 

e se may prevent a seri 

ee ous sickness in 
o,* 

All sorts of al fresco entertainments, teas, 
breakfasts, and the like, are a part of the 
London season this year, their novelty being 
that they are reached on bicycles. The 
smart set in England are much more de. 
voted to the wheel than are their Americ 
society sisters. The popularity of the bley. 
tle here is not disputed, but it is an occa- 
sional caprice with those of the “ Four 
Hundred ” who use it, while in London its 
Vogue, even among women who have plenty 
of other amusement, is enduring. 

*,* 

“<A perfectly fitting dark-blue dress,” 
says Mr. Marion Crawford, in one of his 
novels,” is an ideal gown, though one that 
few women can successfully ’ wear.” The 
latter part of this statement will certainly 

-~be disputed, dark blue being conceded by 
ersons trained in the matter of adaptabil- 
ty of clothes to be a more universally be- 

coming color for dress material than any 
other. 


3 1 e* 
. At a theatre one night last Week an ex- 


‘traordinary vagary of even the extraordi- 
now in vogue was seen. It 


, investigated, 


more marriages take place than in any 
others. The hostess of a recent luncheon, 
possessed of a beautiful set of richly en- 
graved silver butter plates of the smalier 
size than is now in vogue, utilized them ef- 
fectively as saucers for the after-dinner 
coffee cups. The tiny cups of exquisite 
ware lost none of their beauty in their 
handsome holders. 
s,* 

By means of the Housekeepers’ Protective 
Union, a Syracuse organization, it is 
hoped to secure good services and 
good mistresses. The members of the 
union pledge themselves to engage no 
servant who has not a _ satisfactory 
reference from her last employer, and this 
rule is to protect the employed as well, 
for in case of any complaint against a 
mistress the trouble is to be rigorously 
aad the interests of both 
parties, guarded. . 

*,* 

If the “new woman” ever gets to mak- 
ing laws for herself and her sisters, it is 
to be hoped that one of the first that she 
will put on the statute books will prohibit 
mothers from lieaving their helpless off- 
spring outside of shops. A most'’pitiful case 
of this kind attracted the sympathetic at- 
tention of dozens of shoppers in West Twen- 
ty-third Street the other day. A little 
mite, not more than six months old, almost 
cried its poor wan little self into convul- 
sions, in spite of the efforts of an infant 
brother who was just able to toddle him- 
self, and who jounced the baby carriage 
most energetically, but without a soothing 
effect. A crowd of wumen, most of whom 
seemed rather to regard the deserted pair 
as objects of curiosity rather than for prac- 
tical attention, gathered about and added 
to the fright of the children by their chat- 
ter of suggestions. Finally one motherly 
soul, who evidently had found it difficult to 
make up her mind, for the baby looked to 
be sadly neglected, stepped from the crowd 
and took it up in her arms, when it snug- 
gled down on her shoulder in grateful ap- 

reciation. Nearly an hour later the same 
fittle pair was seen in exactly the same 
spot, still surrounded by an ever-changing 
throng of women. At last the ‘mother, 
with her arms filled with purchases, ap- 

ared on the scene and expressed, both in 
ooks and actions, her evident disgust that 
her offspring should have attracted the 
critical attention of the passing crowd. 

After depositing her bundles in the peram- 
bulator she seized her youngest, gave it a 
shake, and almost flung it back into the 
carriage seat. Then, grasping the dirty 
little fist of the diminutive “nurse,” she 
disappeared in the direction of Sixth Ave- 
nue. 
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From The Sioux City (lowa) Tribune, (Dem.) 
As we go to press to-day the expert testi- 
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WORK TO BE ENCOURAGED 





USEFULNESS OF THE HENRY STREET 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Girls Taught 
Dressmaking, Millinery, and Cook- 


Young and Women 


ing—A Commercial Course In- 
cludes Typewriting, Stenography, 
and Bookbinding—Modest, Efii- 
cient Work That Deserves Assist- 


ance, 


Down in the heart of old New-York, 
where fifty years ago the élite of the Dutch 
gentry lived and dispensed in their broad, 
generous houses a corresponding hospital- 
ity, there is carried on now a very different 
sort of work. Less aristocratic perhaps 
than that of former days in the same place, 
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seen many vicissitudes, but it is now on a 
footing that promises permanence and 
growth. 

About eighty pupils are pursuing one of 
the two courses—domestie and commercial— 
provided by the institution. In the former 
millinery, plain sewing, dressmaking, em- 
broidery, cooking, and housekeeping are 


taught; in te latter, typewriting, lithog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and stenography. 

An entrance fee of $2 is made for all 
classes; for the commercial course an ad- 
ditional 15 cents’a week is asked. Even 
these small rates, which, of course, by no 
means support the institution, are often 
reduced, or, even rescinded, in individual 
cases. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment that no worthy and sincere student 
shall be kept away from lack of means, 
but with this. liberal policy the principle 
of helping others to help themselves is 
followed. The small fee makes the pupils 
feel independent, and keeps both teacher 
a scholar to certain duties and obliga- 
tions. 

Miss Opper is the Superintendent of the 
Commercial Department and Miss Estelle 
Fridenburg directs the dressmaking classes. 
The cooking classes are under the charge 
of a teacher from the New-York Cooking 
School and a Professor from the university 
gives instruction in the commercial course. 

“We are doing a good work,”’ said one 
of the teachers to a TIMES representative, 
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or, “to establish an art class -with the 
dressmaking and poe departments. In 
this way the girls can be better taught. 
Their taste will be educated and they will 
learn color combination. I believe no milli- 
nery or dressmaking school is complete 
or doing perfect’ work unless it includes 
a class for at least elementary instruction 
in color and form. A preliminary course 
in_ artistic selection and combination of 
color and materials is needed for _profes- 
sional excellence in these two trades, yet 
it is almost never had. Although poor taste 
in dress is not confined to the poor in. purse, 
many society women displaying it in a 
marked degree, it: is, of course, specially 
apparent among girls and women who have 
ho sort of unconscious education in artistic 
surroundings. 

“It was. for my own personal benefit 
that I took a course of dressmaking at 
Drexel Institute. I wished only to learn 
how to make my own dresses and bonnets. 
My art education helped me, and when 
this opportunity to teach ron itself, I 
began it through love of and interest in 
the work. I enjoy it now thoroughly and 
have laid aside my art education except 
po far as I am aided by it in my work 
here.”’ 

Miss Fridenburg, in addition to her. in- 
dustrial school work, teaches a class every 
Friday evening at St. George’s Chapel, and 
has been asked to teach sume fashionable 
women desirous of learning the ert of 
dressmaking. 

“But,” said she. “it is here among the 
good, earnest girls of this neighborhood 
that I most enjoy my teaching. It is a 
great satisfaction to take a girl who scarce- 
ly knows what a needle is, much less how 
to use it, and carry her out of her ignor- 
ance into a condition that is going to help 
her to earn a living and to aid her mother 
and sisters, and as well to present a decent 
appearance herself. 

“Some of my scholars are most encour- 
aging. They work with a pleasant: ambi- 
tion, and as the dress, or whatever it may 
be, will be theirs when they have finished 
it, the? necessarily take much more in- 
terest in the work than if they were learn- 
ing on something for unknown mission 
work, or the like. 

“After a pupil has proved herself a good 
sewer she advances to the dressmaking 
class, where she is taught to draft a skirt 
first. Then she makes entire a miniature 
skirt. After this is finished she drafts 
and cuts a waist, and is set to work upon 
a miniature, waist, which she makes as 
carefully as though it were to be worn by 
a fine lady, and during this baby work 
she learns every detail of waist finishing 
from sewing on the hooks and~-eyes to 
boning and binding seams. This complet- 
ed, she cuts her own waist, and, under 
instruction, she does every stitch herself. 
It is a long while, sometimes, before the 
dress which she begins to work upon as 
a novice is completed, but when it is, it is 
a well-made, perfect-fitting garment. 

“The same system is carried out in the 
millinery, pupils making first a canton 
flannel — hat. Various colors in = § canton 
flannel are used in both hat and trimming, 
and sometimes quite astonishing results are 
reached. This enables the teaching of 
framemaking and covering with material, 
trimming and lining, all upon one hat. 
Then the pupil brings her own material 
and construcis her own bonhet, and often 
some marvelously pretty hats are turned 
out from this amateur shop.” 

Of the work done in art embroidery in 
the school the samples exhibited to the vis- 
itor were indicative of good instruction and 
good work. Some of the drawn work was 
very intricate and delicate. The etching 
was also promising in delicate handling, 
and showed plainly what even awkward 
feminine fingers can do with right instruc- 
tion. 

The house occupied by the school is 
owned by the institute. Its spacious rooms, 
big, old-fashioned windows, handsome 
doors, and high ceilings give a very at- 
tractive and homelike appearance to the 
place, which its groups of busy workers 
do not lessen. 





At present the rooms are unused a part of 
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it is of a wider reaching benefit to human- 
ity than even the perennially loosened latch- 
string and the never-closing doors of the 


Knickerbockers. 
In Henry Street, barely a block away 


from East Broadway, there has been es- 
tablished for thirteen years an almost free 
institute for teaching women and girls the 
industrial arts. 

The region, swarming now in every niche 
of space with human nature in all the 
homeliness of a mixed population, and so 
closely housed that our city takes the first 
place for density of humanity in all the 
world, still speaks eloquently in many ways 
of its former grandeur. Colonial doors, with 
brass knockers, are plenty, and inside of 
the stanch old houses, built honestly and 
to withstand the passage of time, are yet 
to be found fine old mahogany doors, with 
brass knobs and hinges. In the particular 
mansion that shelters the industrial school 
referred to these knobs and hinges shine 
with as much brilliancy as when kept pol- 
ished by the industrious housewives of the 
teens of the century—thosé sterling matrons 
whose pride it was to be personally re- 
sponsible for much of their glittering clean- 
liness. 

To Mrs. M. B. Lewis the school is in- 
debted for its existence. Beginning in a 
small way, she started classes to teach 
young girls to sew and to cook. Sustained 
almost entirely by 
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“as many other similar small schools are 
doing, but like them, we.are handicapped 
for want of funds. We want to be known 
and helped. We could spread out ‘indefi- 
nitely if we only had the money. We are 
ambitious for next year, and we are quite 
ready to have some generous hearted man 
or woman aid us substantially. We want 
to raise the standard of our courses, make 
them more perfect so as to fit pupils for 
teachers, and also to enable them to com- 
mand good salaries for service which shall 
be expert.’’ 

The Department of Domestic Science is 
particularly interesting to visit. There 
seems a special fitness in training untutored 
women to work that is accepted ‘as 
woman’s work. The lives of many women 
of the poorer classes have so little of femi- 
ninity and womanliness in their surround- 
ings that every influence tending this way 
is of value. And somehow, it may be tra- 
dition, or custom, or what not, but the 
needle still seems to be woman’s natural 
tool and the a of gowns and the 
tying of bows on a bonnet her. peculiar 
handicraft. 

At the Henry Street Schoo) little girls 
as young as ten years were making dresses 
and trimming hats with taste and a good de- 
gree of technical skill. Others of all ages’ 
were practicing housework and cooking un- 
der tuition, which demonstrates the improv- 
idence of hap-hazard methods. Still more 
were engaged in fine sewing and embroid- 
ery, all showing a capability that made one 
wish there were hundreds of dollars te 
spend in eniarging the work and bfinging 
many more under its philanthropy. 

Miss Fridenburg, the head of the dress- 
making department, is an enthusiast in her 
profession, and is therefore with her train- 
ing a most capable teacher. Ten years 
ago she was a student at the academy, and 
one of the early workers at the Art League. 
Her tastes pase in conseumsnes, Saxtetrn a 

essen one for dressmaking. 

“{ am so anxious,” she sald to her visit- 
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the time a condition much deplored by the 
managers. The school has not sufficient 
means to admit of work going on all_day 
and every day. It is not a question of Re 
pils, but of teachers. There are too few 
instructors. The field is there, and a good 
start made; all that is needed is means to 
increase facilities and consequent benefi- 
cence. 





PRESENTATIONS AT COURT. 


The Duchess of Marlborough at a 
Drawing Room. 


Just as all New-Yorkers were interested 
last November in the marriage of Miss 
Vanderbilt with the Duke of Marlborough, 
so many outside the circle of her personal 
friends here have been pleased to read in 
the dispatches from London that at the 
Queen’s last drawing-room, though many, 
women were present, none was so much 
admired as our young compatriot. Those 
who were fortunate enough to see her be- 
fore the altar will readily believe this, for 
she made a lovely picture, which, however, 
was detracted from by the boyish and 
unimpressive appearance of her husband. 
When she swept the royal group a grace- 
ful courtesy in the throne rocm a few days 
ago there was no detracting escort at 
her side, and her tall, willowy figure ris- 
ing amid billows of lace and satin drew 
forth murmurs of admiration that even the 
eeremonious air of the place could not re- 
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press, 
‘The young Duchess wore @ superb Court 


At Vantine’s 


At Vantine’s 
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by people of refinement. 


WEDDING FANS, 
STREET FANS, 
GRADUATION FANS, 
MOURNING FANS, 


The prices are 25c., 35e., 


A. A. VANTINE & €0., 


The largest Japanese, 
Chinese and India 
House in che world. 


877-S79 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Our Japanese Fans are 
exquisitely beautiful 


specimens of Orienial workmanship. 


in Europe or America the 


prices would be many times what we 
are asking for them, and besides, the 
2<) fans would not have that dainty and 
artistic Japanese appearance so valued 


Our stock includes the latest fashions avd fancies in 


RECEPTION FANS, 
EVENING FANS, 
CHILOREN’S FANS 
THEATRE FANS, 


50c., Z5e., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 


2.00, 2.25, 3.00, 3.75, 4:00, 4.50, 6.00, and up to 12.50. 


“” A. A. VANTINE & €O., 


The largest Japanese, 
Chinese and India 
House in the World. 














dress of thick, soft ivory-white satin, 
whose train, four yards in length, was 
embroidered in rose leaves tied) in true- 
lovers’ knots picked out in pearls and sil- 


ver. The petticoat of the dress was fes- 
tooned with tne same flounces of lace 
that adorned her wedding gown, price- 
less Brussels of exquisite fineness wrought 
to order by the most skillful of lacework- 
ers. The Short puffed sieeves were of tulle 
and satin, and the low corsage was veiled 
by .lace. The regulation Court plumes and 
veil, held by a Superb tiara, crowned her 
head. 

Consuelo, the ninth Duchess of Marl- 
borough, was presented on the occasion of 
her marriage, these introductions signaliz- 
ing a début of some sort. 

Court presentations had latterly become 
almost too numerous to retain their past 
distinction, but quite lately the issuance 
‘of an order restricting the number §pre- 
sented to 200 for each drawing-room has 
greatly enhanced the value of a presenta- 
tion. The application comes not from the 
one presented, but from her introducer. 
The etiquette of the ceremony is all strict- 
ly laid down. If the Queen holds the 
drawing-room in person, her hand must be 
kissed, which is done by the débutantes 
placing her right hand, from which the 
glove has been drawn, beneath that of the 
Queen, and sweeping down to touch her 
lips to the royal hand as she makes her 
courtesy. Peeresses and daughters of peers 
are excepted in this ceremony. 

The regulation full Court dress, which 
must be worn, is, according to the printed 
rules, low bodices, short sleeves, and trains 
to dresses; train not less .than three yards 
in length, oftener much longer. But ad- 
ditional length. it should be borne in mind, 
entails additional inconvenience to the 
wearers as regards carrying these trains. 
To wear a high Court dress needs a spe- 
cial permission from the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The bodice of this high Court dress 
may be cut square or heart shaped in front 
and high at the back, or cut down three- 
quarter height. This may be filled in with 
white only, transparent or lined; sleeves to 
elbow thick or transparent. These dress 
regulations are issued from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, and must be adhered to. 
Plumes are imperative wear, and must be 
worn to be clearly seen on approaching her 
Majesty. A married lady’s plume is three 
white feathers, and the unmarried lady’s 
two white feathers; lappets of lace or veils 
of tulle are also de rigeur. Colored feathers 
may not be worn, although in deep mourn- 
ing black feathers are admissible. Black 
or gray gloves may be worn in mourning; 
otherwise white gloves are imperative 
wear. 


IF THIS WERE TWENTY CENTURIES 
AGO. 
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From The Examiner. 
If this were twenty centuries ago, 
And three wise men should seek my house 
and say, 
“We bring glad tidings! Christ is born 
to-day; 
Arise and follow yonder stav, whose glow 
Will lead you to the Child!” would I 
obey, 
If this were twenty centuries ago? 
From out my urn of precious, hoarded 
things, 
Would I make hasce to pour the richest 


share 
For Him? The sweetest of my perfumes 
Spare 
To bathe the feet of the young King of 
Kings? 
Or = the costliest ointment on His 
air, 
From out my urn of precious, hoarded 
things? 


Alas! I dare not‘say this would I do, 
Since I have slighted many another guest 
That came from God, have staid from 

many a quest 

That would have led me to the good and 

true, 
To slumber on with head upon my breast; 

Nay, nay! I dare not say this would I do. 


My best resolves like shifting shadows are, 

Each day some holy light shines on un- 
sought, 

And while my silly, fluttering wings are 
caught 

By the world’s rosy candle, Christ’s own 

star— 

How can I tell?—might beckon me for 
naught; 

My best resolves. like shifting shadows are. 


And ag Christ cornes again—as come He 
will— 


saps? aire ones hasten forth with rapt de- 
ght " 
To welcome Him and own His kingly 


right, 
Will men be questioning and doubting still, 
As when upon that first, far Christmas 
night— 
When Christ shall come again, as come he 
will? MAY RILEY SMITH. 





NO LIKING FOR WOMEN, 


The Sonth African Statesman Strongly 
Objects to the Other Sex. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is well known as @ 
woman-hater. A nurse who was in a nurs- 
ing community at Cape Town, when he met 
with his serious accident while out riding, 
told me the following story: ‘“‘ He was car- 
ried home unconscious, with a badly dis- 
located shoulder. A telegram was imme- 
diately dispatched for a trained nurse, 
When the telegram arrived great consterna- 
tion prevailed. No one but the sister in 
charge (a woman of twenty years’ ex- 
perience and a specially gifted nurse) could 
be intrusted with so important a case. 
‘The Premier’s life was in danger—every- 
thing else must be set aside.” Just as she 
had made arrangements to start came @ 
second telegram saying, ‘Do not come.’ 
In the meanwhile Mr. Rhodes had recov- 
ered consciousness, and realizing how ill he 
was, his first words were: ‘Let no devil 
of a woman be sent for!’ No one dared 
disobey him. The consequences were, 
rather than submit to be bandaged he 


three times ordered the surgeon’s handi- | 
‘work to be undone, so that he has to 

endure the inconvenience of an unset shoul- 

der blade for the rest of his life, because 

he would not submit to a woman nursing 

him!’”’ 

Talking of Cecil Rhodes reminds me of 
many things—among them what few people 
know in England. Dr. Jameson may or may 
not be wrong. it is not ey province to 
pronounce judgment on him, but in South 
Africa his fame as a children’s doctor is 
simply a fetich. He is so much loved and 
believed in that even if a child is dying, if 
“Dr. Jim” can only sée him or her there 
is always hope. Cecil Rhodes himself be- 
lieves implicitly he owes his life to him.— 
The Gentlewoman, 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN. 


When you are away this Summer you 
will doubtless see again, as you have done 
in Summers before, that queer natural 
curiosity called a “frog shower.” This is 
the sudden appearance, after a storm, of 
thousands of small frogs, or, rather, hop 
toads. The phenomenon:has been noticed in 
some parts ef the country, and ignorant 
country people are very apt to think that 
the tiny hop toads fall from the tlouds 
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that the queer appearance is called a 
~~ shower.” But, although it is called 
a “frog shower," the great’ numbers of 
the toads do not come down, like the rain, 
from the clouds. ‘ Before the rain,” said 
one little boy, who ran in to tell his 
mother about it, “there wasn’t one to be 
Seen, and now the fields and grass are full 
of them!” Fortunately, this little boy had 
& papa who understood this wonderful 
thing, and so could tell his small son all 
prety it. Said he: “The young toads, or 
howe as you children often call them, are 
atched, and quit their tadpole home and 
State a few at a time, or a few hundreds 
at a time, some days befove they are seen. 
The tiny toads escape from the mud banks 
where they are born, and spread themselves 
ov er the surrounding country. Finding the 
perenes roads and fields uncomfortable, and 
ing in danger of drying up entirely, (for 
this often happens.) they seek the coolest 
and dampest places they can find. This is 
usually under stones, boards, clods of earth, 
roots, or decaying vegetation. Fér these 
reptiles live on moisture, and their skin is 
like & sponge. It absorbs and gives oft 
water very readily. In their hidden re- 
treats they wait anxiously for rain. They 
need it as much as the parched grass and 
flowers, and for the same reason. At last 
it comes. The earth and all growing thingy 
drink it eagerly in, and our little hop 
toads, glad of the chance, hop out to get 
their share. They seek now the most ex~ 
ene Places, as quickly as they . sought 
efore the dampest and most hidden, for 
they want all the water they can get. The 
little hop toads swell with delight—and: 
moisture—and children, as well as passers- 
by, see sO many small creatures where 
before they saw none, that they conclude, 
with more haste than wisdom, that they 
came with the rain, as, indeed,’ they did 
only not in the way commonly supposed. 
Sometimes an article appears in some paper 
telling of this “ natural phenomenon,” as it 
is called, and those who read it .wonden 
over it, but do not know the equally nat- 
ural explanation. And how can so many 
of them stay hidden without being dis- 
covered? You must remember that the 
color ot the toad is a dusty gray, or “‘ dirt 
color, making them almost invisible 
against the dry ground, until, by some 
movement, they attract attention. Bu 
boys and girls who know where to look - 
can generaily find hop toads.” 


A little boy named Tom, who lives in @ 
city not a thousand miles from New-York, 
took it into his head one day to run away. 
He took with him a small companion of. 
about his own age—that is to say, about. 
five years old. The two little chaps went 


off without permission from those in au- 
thority, but they did not go very far. For 
some time they had both had an intense 
desire to investigate a certain engine house 
in a street a few blocks away from that on 
which their homes were situated. And this 
desire grew so strong that they decided to 
indulge it, although they knew so well that 
they were disobedient, that they crept’ 
away secretly, and their absence was not 
discovered for a couple of hours. After a 
long search and much anxiety on the part 
of their mammas, the small wanderers were 
found, just starting for home, and so full 
of the wonderful sights they had seen that 
they forgot what the dreadful consequences 
might be when they arrived there. They 
were duly punished and put to be 
for going away without leave, an 
they cried and felt as uncomforta< 
ble ag little boys generally do feef 
under such circumstances. But all this did 
not serve to destroy, in Tom’s mind, the 
memory of the marvelous things he had 
seen at the fire-engine house, and the queer. 
tales the firemen had told him. He seemed 
quite to forget the punishment while he, 
talked about his visit, and related his ad-' 
ventures over and over to whoever would 
listen. A few days after the event he 
was repeating the oft-told tale to a cousin, 
who was calling on his mamma. Now, 
Cousin Kitty knew the whole story, al-i 
though Tom always omitted the painful se- | 
quel when he told it; so when the little | 
boy ended his tale of the wonderful engine 
house, .she inquired, smiling mischievously: 
“But, after all, Tom, did you find that it 
paid?"" Tom looked pained,. and then 
thoughtful for a minute. Then, looking up 
into Cousin Kitty’s face, he drew a long 
breath, and replied solemnly: ' 
“Yes, Cousin Kitty, it did—fully! ” { 
*,* te 
In a certain school some of the classes 
are deep in the study of physiology. They 
seem to take a great interest in it, and 
are disposed to be painfully accurate about 


their answers to questions. The other day 
a review was in order. ‘‘ Which of you 
children,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ can tell me 
in what part of your body your heart is 
situated?’”’ A modest little maid on the 
back seat held up her hand. ‘‘ Oh, Mary!— 
Well, where is your heart?” ““In the 
north central part, Ma’am,” answered 
Mary. 


The Fete-Loving Germans. 

Then the birthdays! Everyone has a 
birthday here. Perhaps they do at home, 
too, but it is not so generally known. 
“What shall we do to-morrow?” asi:3 
one of the children. And if you carelesciy, 
innocently inquire, *“*‘ Why, what’s up ts- 
morrow?” a smile of supreme contempt 
and pity announces the fact that if it 
isn’t a first, second, or third ‘* Feiertage,”’ 
or holiday, why, then it must be a birth: 
day, or a first, second, or third “ Fele: 
tage.” Here again the stock of small co: 
comes into play. For, after you have sen 
the wash woman's children their supply of 
Easter eggs, then Frau. H. reminds you 
that the porter’s children should have their 
share, and that it is the thing on the 
aforesaid ‘‘ Feiertage’’ and birthdays ww 
give the servant a mark. And the 
dren of the family throw out all sorts of 
hints as to how the former boarder, M's3 
Brown, had given them a beautiful hare, 
last Easter, chuck full of chocolate eggs. 
The birthday party here is not a tning 
of the past, nor is it given only for the 
children, Young and old, rich and pcor 
have birthday parties, with birthday cakes, 
candles, and flowers in a very sweet old- 
fashioned sort of way. Yes, the Germans 
are sentimental, if you like, but it is very 
beautiful for all that, and the laugh .is 
hearty and the tears are real. Their 
poetry is all woven In with the practical 
every-day life like the meat markets which 
ean be seen in ever’ street, where long 
strings of sausages are intermingled with 
blooming hyacinths and lilies of the val- 
ley.—Berlin Correspondence, Rochester 
Post-Express. 
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HUMAN HAiR 
GOODS. | 


SUPERB QUALITI.S! 
UNIQUE DESIGNS! 
RAREST SHADES! 
AND LOWEST : 
, PRICES! 
My stock of Hair Goods is always complete, 
and comprises everything in this line, from the 
finest constructed wigs to the most artistic de=« 
signs in coiffures in all shades from deepest 
black to purest white. ; 
The Ladies’ Hair-Dressing Parlors are the most 
commodious and luxurious im the country; only, 
first-class’artists in attendance. ‘ 


A. SIMONSON, 





with the rain. That is the reason, perhaps, 
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SUNDAYSTROLLIN HAVANA 


INTERESTING EVERY-DAY SCENES 
IN THAT FAMOUS CUBAN CITY, 


Curious Forms of Architecture Which 
Seem Strange to American Eyes— 
How That Almost 
Fortress Morro Castle Looks—It 
Is Said te Have Cost over $6,0G60,- 
000—Visitors Are Not Welcomed— 


Impregnable 


A Pretty Romance. 


It was a bright, balmy morning in the 
month of November when Dick and I, after 
breakfast was over, starteé out for ze stroll. 
We had been awakered at an uneartkly 
hour in the merning by martial strains of 
music under our windows, which announce@ 
the weekly review of the ** Guardia Civil.” 
We had enjoyed a delicious breakfast, 
s2rved and explained in a poetic and fervid 
way by our host in his most effective man- 





ner, and were prepared, when we had 


ing occupied about seventy-five years. The 
interior iy almost «as devoid of beanty a3 
the exteriar—in fact, it looks tawdry and 
squalid. We Went inside, tnankful fer the 
protectio; of its darkness from the glare 
of the ou light. Arter 30ome tittle 
search we found the monument of o- 
lumbug, We already knew ‘hat it was a 
wretched rial of 2 man with such 
genius and daring, But. we were neverthe- 
less’ Gesirous of seeing the supposed rest- 
ing place of hts dust. I say “ supposed, 
because there is, as usual, the shadow of a 
doubt, due to the carelessness or willful 
neglect of the persons who transferred his 
(or his brother’s) boneg to this place. Co- 
lumbus died at Valladolid in 1506, and his re- 
mains were taken to Seville in_.1513. They 
were transferred to San Domingo in 
1536, and on Jan. 15, 1796, somebody’s 
bones—whether those of Christopher or of 
Diego, no one knows, and no one will prob- 
ably ever find out—were brought here and 
installed in this cathedral with a great 
deal of pomp, no doubt. But one feels like 
pitying poor Columbus when we see the 
end of all his bravery and his struggles. 

, On the left-hand side of the chancel we 
found a very commonplace slab, with a 
dust in relief. This is bad enough, but the 
inscription surpasses everything in con- 
nection with its appearance. “The author of 
the lines is unknown—perhaps it is just as 
well that he ts, for the effect upon the 
reader is dazing enough, withaut his being 
ealled upon to endure any further stroke. 
We could not resist a smile as we read the 
impassioned words: 

Oh! remains and image cf the great Colon; 

A thousand ages endure preserved in this urn, 
And in the remembrances of our nation. 


We noticed that the people were zgather- 














Hotel Passage, Havana. 











lighted two of his choice green perfectos, to 
wander out and see what we could, before 
Jld Sol made himself too disagreeable. 
The Central Park of the city was close at 
hand, and passing through it we saw the 
large bronze statue of Queen Isabella II. 
by the sculptor Vega. I do not think that 
it can be said that the Cubans waste much 
time admiring the work of art, in spite of 
the fact that Froude remaiks concerning it, 
in his sarcastic style, that ‘“‘time and dis- 
tance seem to have disinfected her mem- 
ory.” t the base of this statue, } ever, 
in the evening—the best part of day— 
one can study the life of Havana at its 
best and worst at the same time. Great 
crowds gather here to gossip and be fanned 
by the sunset breezes, and listen to the 
music which is rendered by some of the 





ing for service, and, taking our place he- 
side one of the columns, we watched them. 
We had noticed in our guide book that the 
services were ‘‘ pompous and solemnous,”’ 
consequently, being in the mood, we were 
ready, Yankeelike, to try something new. 
Apparently that was not what we had come 
to church for. We had not been in our fa- 
vored position for seeing many minutes be- 
fore we found out that others besides our- 
selves had not come there to attend the re- 
ligious exercises, pure and simple. In the 
chairs before us, and on bended knees, were } 
many whose thoughts were undoubtedly 
far from earth or the things of earth. I 
remember one sad, worn face in particu- 
lar, which was still sweet, because youth 
had not been completely wiped out of it. 
There was the solemn and anxious look, 
which told of care come too soon that is 
so often seen on the faces of Spanish or 
Italian madonnas. And what a pleasant 
contrast they made with the flippant 


year? 


AEE UN J 
Sit i ati eat 


“TI told you so,” I looked in the 
i direction. which bis eyes were turn 

The ‘Spese was all changed. Where dejec- 
tion h reign before, all was now 
sunshine. Too t a change, it seemed to 
me, to be produced by such a cause. A 
youth, jargely necktie and white teeth, the 
regulation thing in the line of the Cuban 
young man. s costume was curious, to 
aur eyes at least, but we had seen many 
similar ones, and our visual] organs had be- 
come gradually accustomed to such sights. 
His clothing must have been made for his 
younger brother, and even then they looked 
as if they had been “ shrunk” on him. The 
enly thing about him which did not look 
perfectly natural was the absence of a 
cigarette. However, I could.not waste much 
time on him, as operations had begun, and 
as they were mainly carried on by the 
young woman, our eyes were fastened upon 

er. 

The first step taken after the rainbow 
radiance which had spread over her face 
had become transformed, I had almost said 
materialized, into a smile of delight, was to 
open the fan fully in front of herself. This 
elicited the remark, ‘‘I am delighted to 
see you,”’ from Dick, who I found was pre- 
pared to render a running comment upon 
what took place. He then told me to keep 
quiet and watch, as he thought he could 
tell me all about the little play which was 
about to be performed before us. The fan 
was then suddenly changed in position, so 
that its edge was pointed toward the young 
man; this meant, “ You have not been 
sick?” ‘A moment's deiay, and it was 
quietly answered by a motion of the head 
which indicated “No.” Next the fan was 
shut up and held perpendicularly—all this 
was done as composedly as though noth- 
ing was intended, but I was satisfied, from 
the conditions, the young woman's move- 
ments, and the expression on the face of 
our ‘* Don Juan” that it was all intended 
for him. After thinking a moment, Dick 
said: ** Will I see you again to-day?” This 
was answered in the affirmative by a nod. 
Then the fan was held horizontally, which, 
being interpreted, meant ‘*‘ Will you. come 
and see. me?” This was also naturally 
answered in the affirmative. Now the fan 
was gradually opened; slowly, fold by fold, 
meaning, “‘The hours will pass slowly 
until you come.”’ | found that Dick had 
been counting the folds of the fan, for 
when the opening ceased he remarked, with 
a wink, “ Bight o’clock is the hour.”” Next 
the fan was dropped in her lap, and a hand 
placed uvon it; and the traitor at my elbow 
said, “Do not fail me; I count on you.” 
Then it was again opened, and used vigor- 
ously, indicating ‘‘I have much to say to 
you.” 

But here, unfortunately, the service end- 
ed. That evening, under the spell of ghe 
moonlight and a fragrant “tobacco,” I 
caught my friend dreaming, and when I 
joked him on being romantic, he said, with 
a,sigh, ‘‘ Well, I wonder if our Sefiorita is 
happy now.” Such were the feelings pro- 
duced by his unrequited love, 

EDWIN AUSTIN. 





CHILDREN WHO NEVER SAW A PIG. 


Even a Sheep Is a Stranger to Pupils 
in Chicago Schools. 


From The Chicago Post. 

In the Blaine School in this city there are 
657 pupils. Of these, 249 have never seen a 
common domestic sheep of the country, and 
164 have neyer seen a pig. Every one of 
those pupils has seen lions and tigers and 


elephants, marvels of animal life from the 
tropics, and other marvels that flourish best 
where the ice never melts. Some of them 
could make a fairly accurate drawing of a 
sacred white cow of India, and each one of 
them would have recognized an ourang- 
outang. But they would have fallen over 
themselves with astonishment if they had 
seen a ghaep in one of the cages or a pig 
in the pit where the prairie dogs at present 
congregate. 

Miss Julia Zollman is Principal of the 
Blaine School, and one day she had a eon- 
versation with a gentleman who knew a 
girl of sixteen ‘Who had never seen a live 
pig, though she had seen carcasses often 
enough in the markets. He knew another 
girl, sixteen years old, who had never seen 
a live sheep. He suggested that Miss Zoll- 
man take acensus of her school with a view 
to find out how many of the pupils had 
never seen_one of these commonest of do- 
mestic animals. 

Blaine School is at the corner of Grace 





“dolly” not far away, who was there evi- 














Ocean Front of Morro Castle, Havana 
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military pands of the city. When the Ma- 
rine Band plays this is really a treat, but 
this is more than can be said of any of 
the others. 

Leaving the park, we passed down the 
Prado, with its three miles of Indian 
laurel trees reaching away toward the 
Morro. While passing along this famous 
street one is instantly struck by the dif- 
ference between this bit of Old Spain end 
our American life only ninety miles away, 
across the Straits of Florida. The forms of 
architecture are of the most curious, the 
boxlike appearance the houses as well 
as their material giving them a bleak and 
rather deserted look. The walls are 
of all sorts of colors, sometimes of the 
most discordant shades. The street itself 
is far from clean, and the general effect 
is not very pleasing. Then there are things 
which the American visitor misses, as, for 
example, the almost total lack of chimneys. 
I do not know but this is an advantage. 
Most of the cooking is done over a charcoal 
fire, and a rea] stove, such as we are accus- 
tomed to see, a curiosity. Then there 
are the windows; the strange appearance 
they present, completely barred, over the 
whole face of the house is not easily for- 
gotten, and is among the first impressions 
of the traveler. It seems to be one of the 
necessities of the climate which all have 
accepted as inevitable. One naturally as- 
Sociates such barricades with jails and 
lunatic asylums. They are hardly thought 
of as the possible accessories of a private 
house, perhaps the home of a friend, or 
even a hotel. Here they invariably front 
the street, and as the solid inside shutters 
are closed during the greater part of the 
Gay, the appearance of the houses from 
the street is dismal in the extreme. At 
night these are the favorite flirtation cor- 
ners, and when the lamps are lit and the 
soft light falls upon sunny young faces, and 
the sound of some bright song or a joyous 
peal of laughter breaks upon the ear, the 
whole scene is changed as if under the in- 
fluence of magic. 

At the end of our long walk we had before 
us the ancient and almost impregnable fort- 
ress, Morro Castle, which Mes just across 
the bay, & most impressive sight. Its 
frowning parapets, dominated by the 
O’ Donnell Light, rising to a height of 120 
feet, are, like Gibraltar, made of the réck 
of the promontory, and in many portions 
are cut out of its solid mass. This splendid 
piece of work is said to have cost over 
$6,000,000, and is supposed to be as near 
impregnable as anything can be in these 
days. Very few people can say that they 
have been within its walls, as most of those 
who do go in never get out to tell their 
experiences; and visitors are not allowed, 
80 great is the fear of spies. It rises, tall, 
solemn, and formidable, straight up from 
the waier’s edge, where it stands guard to 
the entrance of the harbor, which is here 
only 1,000 yards wide. Its armament does 
not seem to be of the modern type, con- 
sisting mainly of Dahigren guns, the bore 
of the largest of them being about ten 
inches; but it is majestic enough even 
without these finishing touches, which 
make it look a little like a porcupine, al- 
ways ready for business. Once only has 
it forced to surrender. In 1762 the 
English succeeded in capturing it, but 
lost it again the next year. A little further 
along on the same cliff is another fortress, 
‘known as the Cabafias. 

After wandering about for a time, we 
turned our ste toward the cathedral. 
It is not an interesting bailding from an 
architectural standpoint, the combination 
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dently to see and be seen! While I had , 
been engaged in this study of the faces be- : 
fore me, my companion had also had his 
eyes about him, for, taking me by the arm, 
he said: 

‘**Do you understand the language of the 
fan?’ 

*“* No,” said I, “ but I should like to see 
this telephone system in operation.’’ 

‘Well, you see that little beauty over 
there; she is doubtless watching very hard 
for some one. As soon as the favored per- 
son arrives we will change our position, if 
necessary, so.as to Bee both, and we may 
have some fun.” . 

‘* Agreed,”’ said I, “ but since you are the 
detective in this case, I must rely whoily 
upon you for further details."" - 

Not far from us, seated upon a rug, which 
had been brought in by a faithful “ duenna ” 
and spread upon the stone floor, was a 
vision in white. A pleasant face with a 
very expectant look, which kept up a guard- 
ed search, not to attract the attention of 
her faithful attendant, who seemed absorbed 
in her devotions. The black hair which 
streamed in broad, glossy waves across her 
shoulders was partly tied with a dainty bit 
of pink ribbon, and she presented glto- 
gether a very pretty picture. 

This young creature would have attracted 


and Shelden Streets, in the pleasant pre- 
cincts of Lake View. There are many 
reasons why pupils there might be expect- 
ed to see live sheep, and even occasional 
pigs. In many other portions of the city 
the chances for this seeing are fewer in 
number. If more tian a third of the pupils 
in that school have never seen these do- 
mestic animals of their country, 1s it not 
reasonable to suppose that the pupils of 
the southern and more densely populated 
portions of the city have been even less 
favorably placed? Is it not a fair estimate 
that one-tnird of the school children of 
Chicago—counting all sections—have never 
seen a pig or a sheep? And is it altogether 
creditable to the community when such a 
condition exists? 

A curious incident occurred in connec- 
tion with this trial in Blaine School.. One 
of the pupils told the teacher that he had 
a pet lamb at home, and he was uproari- 
ously besieged by pupils and teachers to 
bring the animai to school. Next day he 
did so, and many of those who had never 
seen a sheep—an American sheep—saw this 
youthful specimen, and were as much in- 
terested and delighted as they ever were 
by the study of the zebu, or the behemoth 
of Holy Writ. A still more interesting faet 





attention anywhere, but a curiosity which 


was- developed when two of the pupils, 
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was increased by the positive assertion of 
my friend, that something was going to 
happen that would be very interesting, led 
me to take a deeper interest in her. It soon 
became quite evident to my mind that she 
was not there for the service; she paid a 
lutely no attention whatever to what was 
going on in the chancel;.the door seemed to 
be of vastly more importance to her. Bach 
new-comer was examined with the closest 
care. One article of her equipment which 
I had not noticed before was now occa- 
sionally brought into view. In her lap was 
one of the beautiful fans for which Hay. 
is famous; it was taken up lstlessly arreral 
times and as listlessly dropped again. Final- 
ly, even watching the new fa as they 
came in seemed to weary this Site disap- 
pointed angel, for the minutes, to 
goes. as they tie only 

y, wore on, an ppen 
confessed to a feeling of some. dla Or 


ment, self, 


looking on the juvenile sheep, declared they 
had seen animals of that nature, but had 
hot known what they were. 
. There is always a great space set apart 
for beasts from strange countries in the 
parks of America, In Lincoln Park ope 
may find representatives of eyery genus, 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
cora] strand. There are Httle beasts and 
big gum pease and short. There are 8 
with a istory and some that are simply 
interesting because they come from a great 
distance, and are not worth very much 
either there or here. Still others are new 
and have never been seen in captivity, as 
the circus posters say. But none of them 
‘represents our own land. 
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HOPING FOR THE EXTERMINATION 
OF THE MATABELES, 


Incidents in the Town While Waiting 
for Retief—High Prices for the 


False Night Alarm—Habits of the 
Savages—Chances for Future De- 
velopment—The Remains of a Pre- 


vious Civilization. 


BuLawayo, South Africa, April 10.—Life in 
the garrison would grow to be monotonous 
except for the discussions as to when Cecil 
Rhodes will arrive with 1,000 men to make 
ttack that we hope and believe will be 
final and fatal to the Matabeles, and specu- 


an 


lations as to how long our rations will hold 


gut, and the possibility of none at all. Eggs 
are $7 per dozen, coal, $200 per ton; meal 
and, flour, per bag of 200 pounds, $35 per 
bag; potatoes, $35 per bag; bacon, 75 cents 
per pound; sugar, 75 cents per pound; milk, 
50 cents per quart. All the hotels except 
one are closed, and at that, the Charter 
House, the rates are $150 per month for table 


“back to, thelr denny 


Diminishing Supply of Food—A 


’ hoe, travel miles to their kraais, stay there 





beloved state of sav- 
ery; that now the country was theirs 
one once more; that all they had ta do 
ow was to kill ety. 
y found one to kill, and they began with 
those. at the mines and at points furthest 
from the towns. Near one krdaal they act- 
ually to tear down the white man’s 
regularly constructed houses, intending to 
Use the material to build new kraals. 

That gives as fair an idea as any one 
thing that can be mentioned of ‘the scope 
of their intelligence and the breadth of 
their ideas. They prefer to live like pigs 
in their little huts that look for ‘all the 
world like mushrooms. ey are -averse 
to water for bathing. purposes, and grease 
themselves instead. The odor of this ran- 
cid oil, combined with that of their per- 
spiring bodies, makes a white man wish 
sometimes for the use of a long-distance 
telephone as a means of communication. 

They have learned from the white man 
the use of many of our ‘expressions and 
incorporated them in their own language. 
“I'm no fool” in their language is: “I 
kar nor mum pa-ra.’ They take longer to 
Say things than we do and longer to do 
thin than we do. ‘‘Small,’’ or little, is 
“ pickanine ’? ; that would seem akin to the 
“pickaninny’’ of the South. They have 
no word corresponding, t6 our word “ boss,”’ 
so they have just appropriated and Afri- 
canized that word’ and use it as their own. 
They will work for 12 -eents a day, 
but are perfectly unreliable in some re- 
spects; whenever the notion takes them, 
they will throw down the shovel and the 


with their families as long as they please, 
and come back expecting to find their places 
vacant and waiting for them. : 
The resources of the country as to, cli- 
mate, vegetation, diamond and gold mining, 
would really seem to be superior to that of 
any Other country, and when the railroad 
is built from this point to Mafeking, which 
Cecil Rhodes has been heard to say this 
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board. Those who have signed under the 
Charter Company get 10s. per day, and 
when rations are served, 7s. 6d. 

Away in the Matopo Hills, a skirmish now 
and then and a false alarm “to fire’’ give 
an excuse to the soldiers camped out there 
to bang away with their Maxim and other 
new guns, and vary life that much for 
them, With our machine guns and liberal 
supply of firearms, we at the laager can 
keep the Matabeles at a distance, but that 
is not what we want. We would like them 
to draw rear, that we may exterminate 
them. Although a warlike race, they are 
not brave, as is evidenced by their first 
attacking the prospectors and men at the 
mines and transport riders, who were un- 
prepared for attack and defenseless. Troops 
now in the Matopo Hills that went from 
Bulawayo have burned every kraal they 
have reached, and all the cornfields, and 
shot at everything black in sight. It would 
certainly seem that this must bring them 
to terms in time, or send them all to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

In the laager, the improvised fortress 
in the new clubhouse in the centre of the 
town, are housed all the women and chil- 
dren. The night of March 23, at 10:30 o’clock, 
suddenly from a state of perfect peace and 
guiet there arose beneath our windows in 
the Charter Hote] such an uproar as if a 
mob was surging through or into the town. 
We jumped into our clothes and hurried 
down, to find the Matabele police and every 
white man who had by this time heard the 
eause for alarm, banging at the doors of 
the-armory, clamoring for guns. “ Give us 
guns; the Matabeles are upon us!”’ There 
is much British red tape here, and it was 
some time before those in charge realized 
that it was guns or death. A few of us 
had in the meantime gone to the rear of the 
armory and crawled in a window we found 
open and explained to the “‘ Home Govern- 
ment” what we had been able to gather 
from mingling with the crowd outside. In 
a few minutes. that seemed hours, so great 
was the turmoil outside, those in authority 


began te hand out through a window 
every man a Winchester rifle and 200 rounds 
of ammunition. 

In the meantime hundreds of other men 
joined those already there, all screaming, or 
eursing and swearing, and seemingly crazy 
with fear for their lives. At the same time 
women and children left their houses, and 
running at full speed, made for the club- 
house, begging for protection, many sick 
among them being carried on improvised 
litters, all believing by this time that the 
Matabeles were making a concerted at- 
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uprising will hasten and make sure, the 
growth, development, and presperity of the 
country can only be a question of time, 
and a very short time at that. But the white 
man must do it all. Take the mining in- 
terests: At the last official assay made by 
the Mining Excharge 500 sarhples of go’ 
ore were submitted and twoscore were se- 
lected haphazard, samples of the ‘ vaunt- 
ed visible ’’ being strictly barred. The aver- 
age assay for the lot was pronounced by an 
experienced Rand assayer as being far 
above the average on Witwatersrand, here- 
tofore the Rand showing richest findings. 
No names or names of mines were men- 
tioned in this report, the object being not 
to boom any one man’s mine or interests. 
Many samples holding visible gold were 
submitted, all bearing comparison with any. 
others ever shown, but it is not safe to rely 
on what comes from, probably, ‘ pockets,” 


white man wherever ! 





but rather on a sufficiency of ore with pay- 
able gold, and this fact has been clearly | 


HOW TELEPHONES WORK 





METHOD OF REPRODUCING SOUND 
HUNDREDS OF MILES AWAY. 


Simplicity of the Principles lnvoived 
—It Could Have Been lIuvented 
lifty or More Years Ago but for 
the Shortsightedness of Man—How 
a Regular System is Arranged— 
Some of the Instruments Used and 


Their Purposes. 


Thousands upon thousands of people use 
the telephone every day, yet very few of 
them have the remotest idea of how it oper- 


ates. To the masses its operation is as mys- 


terious as is themovement of a locomotive to 
a fly. The principle upon which the telephone 


acts’is that the vibrations of the diaphragm 
at the transmitting end produce correspond- 
ing vibrations at the receiving end, but 
these vibrations are not transmitted ag 
such from end to end. Electricity plays the 
part of conveyer in this operation, and in 
what follows we propose to show how it ac- 
complishes the result. 

In Fig. 1 M represents what is.known as 
an electro-magnet. It consists of an iron or 
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Fig. 1. 
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steel core, C, within a wire spool. P and 
N represent the ends of the wire of this 
spvol. S is a steel or iron spring. If an 
electric current is passed through the wire 
spool, the core, C, will draw down the 
spring §; the stronger the current the 
greater the distance through which S will 
be moved. The core, C, may be made so 
that it will only be magnetized when a cur- 
rent passes through M, in which case it 
would have to be oonstructed of soft iron, 
or it may be made so as to be always mag- 
netized, in which case it would be of hard- 
ened steel. 

As a magnetic attraction of the core C va- 
ries with variations in the strength of the 
eleetric current passing through the spool 
M, it follows th&t if such a current be used 
the distance through which S will be at- 
tracted will vary with each change in the 
current; that is, if the current is first 
made strong, the movement of S toward 
C will be greater than if it were light. If 














the current strength is reduced S will recede 
from C, and if it is increased § will be 
drawn closer to C. It is easy to under- 
stand from this, that if the strength of the 
eurrent is changed with sufficient fre- 
quency, the spring S may be made to vi- 
brate with any degree of rapidity desired. 
If C is made of hardened steel, so that it 
is at all times magnetized, the foregoing 
operation may be reversed; that is, if the 
spring S is moved to and from C, an elec- 
tric current will be caused to flow through 
the wire of the spool M. The strength of 
this current will be dependent upon the 
distance through which S’‘is moved, and 
the rapidity of variation in its strength 
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demonstrated to the satisfaction of all hav- 
ing gold interests here. 

In some pre-historic age this has un- 
doubtedly been a civilized country, and 
not necessarily owned and settled by the 
African race, for beyond here in the region 
beyond the Koranzas, a white tribe has re- 
cently been discovered. They are very ex- 
clusive,.and resent any approach to closer 
acquaintance, seem to live in caves, and a 
priest who has recently ventured nearer to 
them than any one else says, in a private 
letter, that they are a strong and fearless 
race, of fine physique, and having light 
hair and blue eyes. Besides this fact, which 
tends to direct one’s thoughts away from 
the present status of the African as be- 
longing to this country, and the country 
belonging exclusively to’ him, take into 
consideration the valuables found. by the 
Ancient Ruins Company in its explora- 
tions of ‘King Solomon’s Mines” and 
the ‘‘ Rhodesia Mines’”’ and others not yet 





The “ Laager” at Bulawayo, and Some of Those Guardtng It. 





tack on the town. Had they done so, every 
white man and woman and child they 
could easily have taken and killed, then and 
there, for only a few of us had even pistols. 
No man here es armed, or has done so 
heretofore; perhaps they will hereafter. In 
all the confusién and excitement of the 
night, two little babies were born—boys— 
and those who believe in pre-natal in- 
fluénces, may see in their futures a possible 
Washington, or Lee, or Grant, 

We have slept every night for nearly six 
weeks on arms, and wrapped in our blank- 
ets. Not any number of Matabeles could 
take the fortress now, so fortified is it, and 
with a strong guard of men fully armed. It 
was found the day following the first night's 
excitement, that so few of the men to whom 

uns had been given were used to them that 
n their hands they became almost as dan- 
gerous as the Matabeles! But at once there 
was formed a corps for practice, and now 
all know how to load, take aim, and fire, 
and all seem very anxious to put their 
knowledge to some practical use, for the 
feeling against the Matabeles is as strong 
as death, and very bitter. 

All business is, of course, at a stand- 
still. Gecil Rhodes’s presence is most ear- 
nestly, desired, not only because it is ex- 

that he will brin 
' but as being absolutely nec- 
order out of chaos, When the 
it Ledge their thick neoes 

@ officials that they had learn 
d e 
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named, which this little local war has in- 
terrupted. -Among other things, there was 
found an old crucible, on which the gold 
can still be seen sticking in small glob- 
ules. One curious mold seems, as far as 
can be judged, to have been used for cast- 
ing gold beads. There are bells and 
quaint, curious candlesticks among the 
find, and heavy gold chains and ornamen- 
tations shaken off like so many shells from 
what looks to have been idols. The gold 
is beaten as fine as tissue paper, and the 
wooden or earthen form which it used to 
envelop is all crumbling away. Where it has 
been joined are tiny gold nails, and holes 
in the sheets of gold, showing it has been 
nailed to something else. Whoever worked 
the gold here in former times certainly 
possessed superior knowledge in manipulat- 
ing it, after the metal had been separated 
from the quartz. 

Copper wire and a copper cylinder have 
also been found. The popper is almost de- 
stroyed, but the gold nds holding it are 
intact. What is known as the “herring 
bone" pattern is stamped on some of it. 
Gold evidently has been found here in yast 
quantities, so much so that it was used 
by the ancients with a most lavish hand, 
and wherever gold could be used for orna- 
mentation. We all aope. as exploration 
ad in these nes, that papers, 
books, and memoranda may be found that 
will throw a clear light on what now seems 


as & profound mystery, as being in any way 
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will depend upon the rapidity with which 
the spring is moved. 

From these explanations it follows that 
if we take two such devices as shown in 
Fig. 1, and connect them by means of 
wires, so that the ends of the wire spool 
M of one magnet are connected with the 
ends of the spool of the other, as shown in 
Fig. 2, we will haye an apparatus with 
which the motion imparted to the spring 
of one may reproduce a similar motion of 
the spring of the other. According to the 
explanation already given, if the spring S 
of instrument No, 1 is moved to and from 
the core ©, an electric current will be in- 
duced in’ the magnet spool M, and this 
current will vary in strength just as the 
motion of S is varied. Now, through the 
wires P and N this current is conyeyed to 
the magnet spool M of instrument No, 2, 
and as has also been shown, the magnetic 
strength of the core C will rise and fall 
in unison with the inerease and decrease 
in the strength of the current coming from 
instrument No, 1. As the motion of the 
spring in instrument No. 2 must be pro- 
portional to the magnetic strength of the 
core C, it follows that it will move in time 
with the variations of magnetic strength. 
But these are due to, and are therefore 
in time with the changes in strength of 
current coming from instrument No. 1, and 
these latter are due to the rapidity, and 
extent of movement of the spring S of in- 
strument No. 1. Therefore the springs in 
both instruments will move at the same 
rate; the motion of No. 2 being a counter- 
part of that of No.1, not only in rapidity, 
but also in extent of movement. 

The above is the principle upon which 
the original Bell telephone (known as the 
electro-magnet system) operates, but the 
instruments used are not so simple in their 
construction as Fig. 1, although the manner 
in which they operate is identical. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of tele- 
phones of this class. This instrument is 
universally used at the receiving end of 
the line in all telephones, (that is, it is the 
one that is held against the ear,) but the 
transmitter is different, for reasons that 
will be made clear after the operation of 
one of these magneto-telephones as a trans- 
mitter is more fully explained. 

In Fig. 3, C is the magnet core, which is 
made of hardened steel, and is permanently 
magnetized. M is the spool of wire wound 
around it. The ends of this spool are con- 
nected with the wires in the cable L, by 
means of N and P. A spring, as shown in 
Fig. 1, is not used in this case, but in 
its stead a diaphragm, S, which is made of 
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the voice of the er produces vibra-— 


speak 
tions in the air, and that these set up cor- — 


responding vibrations of the diaphragm; 
that these induce an electric eurrent in the 
wire of the spool M; 
not uniform, but is constantly ch 
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in harmony with the vibrations of ‘the dia- 
phragm; that this variable electric: current 
passes through the wires to the telephone 
at the other end of the line, and thereby 
passing through the wire spool M, sets be 
diaphragm in motion, and thus reproduc 
the vibrations of the air in front of the 
first instrument, caused by the voice of the 
Therefore the operation of the 
telephone is a series of transformations. 
The telephone shown in Fig. 3 will work 
very well over Short distances and under 
favorable conditions, but its action is very 
feeble, as will be understood from the fol- 
lowing: To impart motion to the dia- 
phragm S requires power; the motion will 
be in proportion to the power expended. 
Now, the force of the vibrations of the air 
caused by sounds of any kind is extremely 
small. Therefore thase vibrations, as well 
as those of the diaphragm, must be very 
weak. The strength of the electric current 
generated in the spool M will be propor- 
tional to,the force of the vibrations of the 
diaphragm; it therefore must be very weak. 
The current being weak, will necessarily 
impart very feeble vibrations t6 the dia- 
phragm of the receiving instrument; hence 
the whole action must be very uncertain. 
In order to be able to obtain a more pos- 
itive action, it is necessary to be able to 
use an electric current of greater strength. 
After the operation of a telephone on the 
principles explained in the foregoing was 
demonstrated to be practicable, efforts were 
made to increase its certainty of action by 
modifications that would render it possible 
to use strenger currents.. With this end in 
view, a transmitting instrument, known as 
the carbon transmitter, was developed. 
Such an instrument is shown in Fig. 4. 
The principle upon which it operates is 
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different from that used in Fig. 3, and will 
require an explanation. N and P are the 
wires through which the current passes in 
and out of the instrument. When the tele- 
phone is in use a current is flowing all the 
time. This currant is generated by an 
electric battery, which is shown at B in 
Fig. 5. C in Fig. 4.is a round disk made 
of lampblack. The wire P is fastened to a 
plate that rests on top of this disk. The 
wire N connects with the seat on which 
C rests. The current to circulate through 
the wire must pass through C, as shown 
by the arrow. is the diaphragm which 
receives the vibrations imparted to the air 
by the voice, or other sounds. R is a 
piece of rubber fitted between the diaphragm 
and the plate covering the disk C, 

The object of the disk C is to v. the 
strength of the electric current, and it ac- 
ome this result by acting as a valve 
would in a water pipe. The properties of 
lampblack are such that the resistance it 
interposes to the passage of an electrie 
current can be changed enormously by 
pressure, If the disk C is pressed tightly 
between the top and bottom plates its re- 
sistance to the passage of a current from 
wire P to wire N will be slight, but if the 
ressure is reduced the resistance will be 
ncreased, and a sufficient reduction in the 
pressure will cause an enormous increase in 
resistance. When the resistance is low, @ 
considerable amount of current will pass 
from P to N, and this amount will be re- 
duced as the resistance of C is increased, 
Az D moves up and down in harmony with 
the vibrations of the air the pressure upon 
© will be proportional to these vibrations 
and the variations in the strength of the 
current passing through C will correspond 
with them. In order that the current may 
pass through C from top to bottom, the 
ring T, which surrounds and holds it in 
place, is made of a material that will not 
conduct electricity. If you hold a garden 
hose steadily. the stream of water issuing 
from the nozzle will be smooth and uni- 
form, but if you press the hose between 
the fingers the flow will be checked, and if 
you press and release it rapidly the stream 
issuing from the nozzle will be jerky. Now, 
the lampblack disk C produces the same 
kind of effect upon the electric current that 
passes through it, the only difference being 
that the action is far more certain and ac- 
curate. 

By means of the screw § the pressure upon 
the rubber R is adjusted., The object of 
this is to make the instrument more or 
less sensitive. If the pressure on R is 
made sufficiently light, the action of the 
instrument may be made so delicate that 
a fly walking on the mouthpiece K could 
be heard at the distant end. When so 
adjusted, the instrument becomes what is 
known as a microphone. But such sensi- 
tiveness is not adapted to general use, be- 
cause it would reproduce the slightest 
sounds, and therefore all would be confu- 
sion at the receiving end. 

Fig. 5 shows how a telephone works 
with Fig. 4 as a transmitter and Fig. 
8 as a receiver. In this figure, B repre- 
sents an electric battery, which generates 
a current that flows continuously while the 
telephone is In use. The vibrations of the 
diaphragm of the transmitting instrument 
cause variations in the strength of the 
current, in the manner already explained. 
This current, passing through the spool 
of the receiving instrument, varies the 
strength of its magnet, and thus causes 
the diaphragm to vibrate. The action is 
far more certajn than when two instru- 
ments, as shown in Fig. 38, are used, 
because the action is transmitfed from 


one end of the line te the other by a much . 


stronger current. With two instruments 
of the Mg. 8 type the current used. is 
generated by the force imparted to the 
vibrations of the air by the yoice, but 
when Fig. 4 is used as a transmitter, this 
force only regulates the flow of the cur- 
rent, therefore the actual force employed 
to transmit the action over the wire can 
be made many times greater, and the re- 
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sheet-iron. If a person speaks in front of 
one of these instruments, the vibrations of 
the air caused by the voice pass. through 
the opening in the cover opposite the end 
of the magnet, and set the diaphragm in 
motion. This motion will induce an electric 
current in the wire of the spool, M, and as 
the motion will be in unison with the vi- 
brations of the air, the variations in the 
current will also correspond with those 
vibrations. If the current induced in one 
instrument is transmitted to and caused 
to pass through the wire spool of another 
instrument, the diaph of the latter will 
be set in motion with vibra hat will 
be duplicates of those in the 





sults will be more .certain, because ian 


80 liable to be affected by outside dist 
causes. ’ 
In a regular telephone system, ¢ 
one knows, there are two instrumen 
@ bell at each end; it must not be fh 
from this fact, however, that the @ 
shown in Fig. 5 is dupl 
for it is not. 
subscribers’ 

two wires, 
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Chester Macnaghton Accomplished tna 
a Remote Province a Difficult Task 
Extending Over Many Years—The 
Unly but Sufficient Reward for 
His Work Was the Effect upon 
the Characters of His Scholars 
and the Lives of Their Subjects, 


One of the penalties incident to being @ 
buccaneering, free-booting naticn in . day 
when morals and cven honesty are Sip 
posed, and often asserted, to he the founda- 
tions of international law—it is, perhaps, 
the severest of those penalties—takes the 
shape of a tendency on the part of other 
nations to observe that the freebooting, 
buccaneering characteristics are inconsist- 
ent with other and kinder and higher 


ones, and to assume that the display of 
the former precludes the possession of the 
latter. As a matter of fact, such is by no 
mo means the case; and England, which is 
deservedly the best hated nation in the 
world, gives, of all others, the most con- 
‘vincing proof that this denial is well 
founded. 

England’s land-grabbing instinct is no 
stronger, it may be, than that of other 
powers, monarchical and democratic, but 
she has been infinitely more successful than 
any of her neighbors in gratifying her ac- 
quisitive desires. There may be something 
of envy, as well as of indignation, there- 
fore, in the constant iteration of the truth 
that England in the past has stolen many 
valuable islands, at least one continent, 
and several large fractions of continents; 
that she has held them by force, and that 
she is to-day as willing as ever to increase 
the same way. Even 
England herself does not attempt to con- 
tradict this charge; she is content with 
declaring that these lands have been civil- 
ized and developed her, as well as 
gtolen, and with inviting foreigners to her 
colonies, not only to that this is s0, 
but also to enjoy the resulting advantages 
on equal terms with her own sons. 

By asking an American ship Captain 
about the different treatment he receives, 
and the different facilities that are offered 
him for doing business, at Saigon and at 
Yionekong, at Manila and at Melbourne, at 
Calcutta and at Goa, at Cape Town and at 
Lorenzo Marquez, at Port of Spain and at 
Havana, at Georgetown and at Cayenne, at 
Barbados and at Martinique, the investi- 
gator will convince himself that, although 
it may be as morally wrong for one na- 
tion as for another to seize territory by 
force, in other words, to steal it, yet the 
consequences of such seizure and theft may 
be either practically good or practically 
bad, and he is more than likely to conclude 
that those consequences are nearly always 
xood when England commits the crime and 
nearly always bad when it is some other 
pation that thus offends. 

As illustrating the sort of work done 
abroad by this avowedly piratical people, 
in addition to their piracy, there is ma- 
terial for thoughtful consideration in the 
life of Chester Macnaghton, a man who 
has just died in India, after devoting the 
best years of his life to a task as‘ high as 
that which the great and true saint, Fran- 
cis Xavier, attempted to accomplish in the 
same land. The following details of Mac- 
naghton’s career are taken from The Lon- 
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don Times: 

The Kathiawar Chiefs are mourning for 
an Englishman who, during a full quarter 
of a century, has been to them a friend 
and guide. It is no high official whose loss 
they lament. Macnaghten was neither a 
civilian, nor a soldier, nora ‘* Political ”’ of 
any sort; but a simple Cambridge scholar 
belonging to the educational service which 
has done so much to render British rule a 
blessing instead of a hardship to India. 

Scanty as are the honors awarded by the 
English Government to that noble service, 
it has a hold on the hearts of the people, 
which, from time to time, manifests itself 
in striking ways. Dr. Duff is still a house- 
hold word in many Bengal homes; the pres- 
ent head of the Madras Christian College is 
the first representative member elected to 
Counci) by the almost entirely non-Christian 
constituency of the Madras University; Dr. 
Wilson’s name is coupled with that of 
Wordsworth in the affectionate remem- 
brance of one generation of students after 
another in Bombay. 

To Chester Macnaghten was assigned a 
task even harder than these men performed. 
He was sent into a territory beyond direct 
British control, to introduce education on 
the English public school model for the 
sons of Chiefs who did not want it, and who 
clung to their old traditions with a strength 
ef conservatism unknown: in this country 
and scarcely equaled in India itself. By 
twenty-five years of devoted and tactful 
labor he accomplished his task, and he has 
now died at his post. 

In 1866 Macnaghten went to India as 
tutor to the young Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
He so trained up that nobleman as to leave 
vnimpaired all the traditions of a great 
Hindu family, and the Maharaja stood for- 
ward from his entry on manhood the leader 
of the orthodox party in Bengal. A seat in 
the Viceroy’s Council and the decorative 
honors by which the Sovereign marks her 
appreciation of distinguished merit among 
her Indian subjects bear witness to the serv- 
ices rendered by the Maharaja to his coun- 
trymen and to the ruling power. f 

In 1870, when, under the impulse of Lord 
Mayo, it was determined to create a pub- 
lic school education for the Feudatory 
Chiefs, much anxiety was felt as to the 
personal character of the men to be in- 
trusted with the work. The Mayo Col- 
lege, instituted at Ajmir under the au- 
epices of that far-seeing Viceroy, formed 
the model, and on its completion in 1875 
@ distinguished officer of Royal Engineers 
Was appointed its Principal. On the es- 
tablishment of the similar college for Kath- 
fawar, Macnaghten was invited from Ben- 
gal by the chiefs, acting on the recom- 
mendation of Sir James Peile, as its first 
head. He took charge in December, 1870, 
and was thus the pioneer of the public 
school education of the Feudatory Chiefs. 

Some idea of the objects set before him, 
and of the difficulties with which he had 
to contend, may be gathered from Sir James 
Peile’s speech at the opening ceremony. He 
pointed out that among the chiefs then 
o9resent there was an elder generation who 

ad grown up in the wild life left by the 
Mogul anarchy, and a younger generation 
come to join the life of an institution 
** which will differ in no essential point from 
an English publie school.’’ The elder gen- 
eration hac taken part in the old practice 
of literally ‘‘going out” (bahirwatia) 
against their enemies, or as a _ protest 
against real or fancied wrongs. They had 
heard from their fathers of the annual 
Maratha raids or ‘‘rounds of the coun- 
try’ (mulk-giri) which formed the regular 
gsystem of collecting the land revenue in 
Kathiawar before the establishment of the 
British protectorate. 

“To a country distracted with internal 
feuds and crushed by external violence 
Wwe gave peace, and that peace has never 
since been broken. Along with peace came 
the opportunity of development, and, I will 
add,”’ said Sir James Peile, “‘ the necessity 
of progress. For wars and feuds are in 
some sense a safety-valve to the growth of 
the population. In guaranteeing peace, 
therefore, we took upon ourselves a grave 
responsibility that the country should not 
stand still." The progress of Kathiawar 
compelled a corresponding advance in edu- 
cation among the sons of the chiefs. 

He begged them to believe that England 
urged a public-school education upon them 

. “because we have ourselves experienced 
its tonic virtue. Let them believe that the 
men who have conquered and now admin- 
dster India, and that those ‘who rule the 
British Empire at home, have been unhesi- 
tatingly sent to public schools from even 
eafer homes than theirs. Let them feel as- 
sured that this college rightly used will 
become the strongest bulwark of their 
rights; that the students will not be edu- 
cated into pens or Anglicized out of sym- 
pathy with the traditions of their fathers 
and the habits of their people. We shall 
discipline their bodies in the manliness and 
hardihood of the English public-school boy. 
We shall teach them to value justice and 
uphold it, even to their personal loss. We 
shall shew them it is better to -coilect 
wealth for their people than for themselves. 
It will be our aim to make them wiser than 
their subjects, ana yet to ponerse them to 
listen to the voice of public judgment on 
their own acts.” ; F 

Macnaght 
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the college on their heirs, some of the Prin- 


cesses would have preferred to give up their 
own lives rather than allow their sons to 
enter it. Even when the most enlightened 
of the chiefs began one by one to send their 
boys, the young nobles were attended each 
by a tall of retainers armed to the teeth. 
Their kinmsmen and vassals insisted on 
mounting guard all night outside the apart- 
ments of the heirs apparent, lest they 
should be murdered by the followers of rival 
houses. Each boy had also a Polonius to 
advise him. an influence that often thwarted 
the discipline of the college and kept his 
lady mother in a fever of anxiety by daily 


letters home. 

Macnaghten gradually persuaded the 
chiefs to bring down these retinues to one 
or two attendants for each lad, and to 
dispense with the courtly mentors alto- 
gether. As he won his way into their 
confidence, the college was enlarged from 
time to time by the liberality of the chiefs, 
until it formed a handsome _ two-storied 
quadrangie. Each boy has rooms, as at 
our universities, but on an ampler scale. 
As the young chiefS came under his influ- 
ence, Macnaghten inspired them with a 
pride in the college games and with an 
ambition to form a squadron of mounted 
volunteers. 

He thus appealed to the sporting and mil- 
itary tastes which are hereditary instincts 
with the Indian aristocracy. He put them 
into a picturesque uniform, drilled the 
as troopers, and stirred them to supply 
the honorary escort on state occasions. 
It was his wont to ride forth with the 
brilliant young cavalcade to meet the 
olitical agent, and accormpany him into 
Rajkot, or to convoy him a few miles on 
his way when leaving. The college cricket 
team would hold a respectable place in any 
country. One of its members, Ranjit 
Sinjhi, of the princely house of Jamnagar, 
is at this moment one of the finest bats- 
men in England. The Chief of Limri, after 
he left the college and succeeded to his 
feaudatory throne, came to Rajkot to play 
the college with an eleven of his clansmen 
trained by himself. 

Nor was book work neglected. Almost 
every one of the 170 young chiefs and 
nobles who passed under Mr. Macnaghten’s 
care have signalized their accession to 
power by spreading schools, dispensaries, 
and useful public works throughout their 
States. Some of them, like the Chiefs of 
Gondal and Bhaunagar, have constructed 
railways at their own charge, and rendered 
their States models of feudatory admin- 
istration. 

“The result of all this,’’ a late political 
agent writes, “is a contrast between the 
chief of to-day and the chief of 1850 which 
is astonishing. I knew many of the old 
men. Some were lost and shattered by 
indulgence. Others were fine, dignified fel- 
lows, but unlettered, narrow, and not too 
just to their people. Now you may pick 
out a dozen bright, intelligent young rulers, 
various in character, but all impressed 
with the responsibility of living and of 
ruling—several of them, such as Gondal and 
the lamented Bhaunagar, really noble 
spirits. 

“ Gondal is devoted to medical science and 
has just arrived in England to place his 
heir at Bton and his brother at the Medical 
College in Edinburgh University. I was 
with Bhaunagar in the train when he went 
to Cambridge to receive his LL, D. As we 
passed each hamlet, with its little spire, 
1e said thoughtfully: ‘ That is what I like 
to see. Every village has its temple of 
God.’ On one occasion, when an English 
railway man was very ill at his capital, the 
Maharaja went to sit with him. On leaving, 
his Highness quietly remarked: ‘Do you 
read your Bible, Mr. ——? I hope you do.’ 
“Yet these two chiefs grew up orthodox 
Hindus, and throughout Macnaghten’s quar- 
ter of a century as head of the College of 
Nobles there never was a suspicion that 
he abused their affection for him to try to 
shake their faith. He had the rare power 
of inspiring them with the noblest impulses 
of the Christian religion and of the English 
public school without undermining thei: 
old faith or weakening its practical in- 
fluence on their lives.”’ 

In February, when addressing the stu- 
dents on the death of his first pupil, the 
Maharaja of Bhaunagar, he truthfully de- 
clared that the lesson of that princely 
life was to live fer others, and not for 
ourselves. Indeed, the college speeches of 
this manly Englishman always struck a 
keynote of piety which few head masters 
would venture upon in an, English public 
school, “‘It seems, indeed, strange,’’ he 
said in his New Year’s address on the 6th 
of last January, “that the shadows of 
this world should have such influence over 
our minds, when we think of the infinite- 
ly greater importance of the life which 
is not of this world. Just think; only one 
call from God—and in a moment all our 
possessions, our friends, our houses, our 
money, our bodies, must be left behind; 
while our souls, which alone cannot be de- 
stroyed, shall live on forever. Resolve, 
therefore, to live for the things which are 
real ani divine.’’ 

There are sentences even more pathetic 
—too pathetic, indeed, for a secular article 
like the present. Macnaghten lived his 
whole like with his students, and showed 
his whole nature to them. He never de- 
stroyed a Hindu pupil's faith; yet he could 
speak to Hindus of the things unseen and 
eternal with a father’s confidence that his 
words would enter their hearts. 


STEAMERS IN NARRAGANSETT BAY, 





Daniel Drew’s “ Balloon ” the First in 
Use There. 


From The Providence News. 

The steamer Delaware, which was burned 
at Wilmington, Del., recently, was well 
known to the older residents of Rhode 
Island under the name of the Perry, for the 
boat plied for many years between Newport 
and Providence, but she was not the first 
steamer to make regular trips on the Nar- 
ragansett between those points. The honor 
of being the pioneer steamboat belongs to 
the Balloon, which was owned by Daniel 
Drew, and which came here from New- 
York City in May, 1840. Under the com- 
mand of Capt. B. F. Woolsey she made 
daily trips between Newport and Provi- 
dence until October, when she was laid up 
for the Winter, resuming her trips again in 
the Spring. 

From 1842 to 1845 lIolas, another boat 
commanded by Capt. Woolsey, ran between 
Newport and Providence. The Iolas was 
also a New-York boat and ran between 
New-York and Staten Island under the 
name of Citizen. Before coming here she 
was blown up ig New-York Harbor, but 
was afterward repaired and sold to Capt. 
Woolsey and others. 

She was succeeded in 1846 by the Roger 
Williams, which was built for Capt. Wool- 
sey at Brooklyn, N. Y.,-and was the finest 
steamer of her day on the bay. She was 
200 feet long and was luxuriously fitted for 
her time. She was a fast boat and made 
her first trip from New-York to Providence 
in less than eleven hours. She was too 
large and fine a boat for the Newport 
route at that time, and at the close of the 
season was taken off the line and sent to 
New-York, where she ran on the Hudson 
River. 

The next boat was the Perry. She was 
built at Brooklyn in 1845-6 for Rufus B. 
Kingsley of Newport, and arrived at New- 
port March 2, 1846. On Jan. 10, 1860, while 
on her trip to Newport, she was cut through 
by the ice off Sassafras Point, but man- 
aged to reach the shore near India Point, 
where she sank. She was raised and re- 
yaired and in 1862 was sold. In May, 1882, 

er name was changed to the Delaware, 
and her home port to Wilmington, from 
which place she ran until: she was burned. 





The Cat That Makes Free Trips. 


From The Baltimore Sun. 

A black cat. which persisted in riding on 
Train 511 of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road April 27, and which, notwithstanding 
that it was thrown from the train at Wil- 
mington and Baltimore, climbed on again 
and made its way to Washington, was 
again seen at Camden station Friday, on 
the return trip to its home in Philadelphia. 
That it was the same cat was vouched for 
by Special Officer Harry Wingate of Cam- 
den station, who saw it both times. The 
wanderer arrived from Washington on the 
Royal Blue train which pulled into Cam- 
den at 12:40 P. M. It was quietly sitting 
on the truck of one of the cars. Mr. Win- 
gate called the attention of Conductor Well- 
man to the cat, and the conductor drove it 
from the truck. Word was passed around 
the station that ‘‘ the cat had come back,” 
and many persons watched its movements, 
but. the cat was too sly for the onlookers, 
and made a bee line down the platform and 
along the wall of the Belt tunnel, where 
it sat and licked its paws until the train 
pulled out. Then it followed the train to 
the entrance of the tunnel, where it ] 
on one of the cars, and resumed its journey, 





The Story of the Lost Ring. 


From The Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 
Mossy CREEK, Tenn., May 22.—Mr. Al. 
Rhoton, one of Mossy Creek's best-known 
citizens, had a funny experience a few 
days since. Last Winter Mr. Rhoton was 
on @ pond on Mr. e Timmon's p 
enjoying himself upon the ice. He wi 
beyond the red flag, and the ice broke, and 
Mr. Rhoton got quite a ducking, at the 
same time rege J a valuable gold in 
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SOME TEETH 


POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF MANY ANCIENT 
PROVERBS AND SAYINGS, 


The Cart Before the Horse, How old 
Is That?—Why Should David's Sow 
Get Tipsy ?—Why Is the Gray Mare 
the Better Horse?—What Is a 
Scrape and What Is a Scrap?— 
Have the Boers “ Dutch Courage ”? 


—* Once in a Blue Moon.” 


“Putting the cart before the horse.” 
When was that first said? The cart must 
have been invented after the horse was 
tamed. Archaeologists have raised the 


in harness before he was mounted, but 


archaeologists generally, Capt. Bourke of 
the United States Cavalry excepted, not 
knowing much about the horse, insist, be- 
cause the horse as « domesticated animal is 
first seen in qa picture and hitched to a 
chariot, that that was the initial step to- 
ward the,using of him. This conclusion, 
we believe, cannot be the natural one. 
To turn, then, to the old proverb. The early 
groom, say, belonging to one of the Pha- 
raohs—blundered, and his august master 
scolded him in the choicest Egyptian of the 
day and said: ‘‘ You are putting the char- 
iot before the horse.”’ He only changed the 
common expression of the agricultural 
class, who may have said, “‘ You are put- 
ting the cart before the oxen.” ‘There is 
Rabelais, who uses the time-honored pro- 
verb, ‘‘Il mettoyt la charette devant les 
boeufz,”’ and the jolly Curé of Meudon was 
repeating a peasant’s expression about his 
cart and oxen. In all aid proverbs it is the 
cart, or the wagon, which is in use, yet 
with as often as not another meaning, as 

“A creaking cart lasts the longest,’ or 
“To make a cart go you must grease the 
wheels.” 

“A livine dog is better than a dead 
lion.” That saying, too, is of the most 
remote antiquity. One variation in Latin 
reads, “ Leoni mortuo etiam lepores in- 
sultant,” to be freely translated as “ hares 
insult dead lions.” It-.exists in good form 
in a French manuscript of the fourteenth 
century—‘‘ Mieux valt un chien sein é fort 
qe un leoun freid e mort,” or ‘‘A sound 
and strong dog is worth more than a cold 
and dead lion.” 

Everybody ought to know by this time 
the origin of the expression ‘‘ by hook or 
by crook,” and yet people will refer to it 
the pastor and his flock and a crozier. 
What the saying recalls is the feudal 
rights of the nobles in regard to the forests. 
A serf, if he used “a hook,”’ which was a 
bill with a sharp edge, and so cut down 
growing branches of the trees, might have 
had his earS lopped off or his nose slit by 
the forest keepers. But the poor man 
might, by means of a crook, or curved 
stick. pull down the dead wood and suffer 
no punishment. Probably the people in 
the forests helped themselves freely to 
wood, and got it “ by hook or by crook.” 

What a profound brain that must have 
been which worked with that simplest of 
expressions ‘‘ As sure as eggs are eggs’”’! 
Says some one with a domelike head—that 
phrase could only have come from some 
mathematician. He was absorbed in a prob- 
lem fraught with difficulties, and he re- 
marked ‘“‘ As sure as X is X."" There was 
a countryman going to market with a bas- 
ket of eggs who overheard the philosopher, 
and was so taken aback that he dropped his 
eggs, and when they were smashed ex- 
claimed, satisfied as to the fragile character 
of his eggs, “‘ As sure as eggs are eggs,” 
This brings back Dean Swift's fancy as to 
the name of Alexander the Great, which, he 
said, only meant “all eggs under the 
grate.”’ 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness’’ is the 
most beautiful and the truest of all prov- 
verbs. Among the old Greeks, at least, from 
their fondness for water, cleanliness had 
all to do with their religious ceremonies. 
The Jews followed up the idea during the 
Passover festival. There is a whole history 
of religion in this proverb. When aceticism 
and dirt followed it became sinful to be 
sweet and clean. Queen Isabella, for a 
vow, it is said, wore her underclothing un- 
washed until she conquered the Moors, and 
frippery made with a dirty tinge still bears 
to-day the name of ‘Isabel color.” In 
Aristotle there is this phrase, ‘ Cleanli- 
ness is a half virfue,”” and that embodies 
the true Greek idea. So far as has been 
discovered, the saying is due to the great 
and good John Wesley. He recommended 
neatness in dress and the plentiful use of 
water. He did not like slovenly people. 
Here is something from a sermon of his: 
* Cleanliness is, indeed, next to godliness.” 
The expression may have vriginated long 
before the time of Wesley, but he certainly 
gave it the stamp of authority. We know 
there is a sentence of George Herbert's 
which reads: ‘‘ His (the clergyman’s) ap- 
parel is piain, but revered and clean, with- 
out spots or dust, the purity of his mind 
breaking out and dilating itself, even to 
his body, clothes, and habitation.’’ Say what 
we may, it was Wesley who boiled all this 
down and gave us the elixir of it in five 
words. 

There has been an endless amount of 
pother and lost erudition over “to pluck a 
crow.”’ A most ingenious person dived into 
French for it. ‘‘ Crow,’’ so he said, was the 
French “croc,’”’ which when pronounced 
loses its final “c.’"’ When the French dandy 
wears mustachios he twists the ends of 
them-—and his mustachios are ‘en croc.” 
Therefore, if you wanted to find fault with 
a Frenchman you threatened to pull his 
mustache or his beard. Let us stick to our 
old crow, corvus, because he is not a nice 
bird to pick, and there is something nasty 
in the idea of, after having plucked him, the 
eating of him. To “ eat dirt’’ is bad, but 
hardly worse than to eat crow, for. we 
Say ‘“‘ we don’t hanker after crow.” 

Whether Beaconsfield ever did invent that 
famous phrase, ‘“ All wise men are of the 
same religion,” 
was replied, ‘‘ And wise men do not tell,’’ 
we do not know. It sounds like Disraeli, 
and was exactly suited to his own belief. 
Probably the aso d will always be attrib- 
uted to him, ut John Toland, in his 
** Clidophorus,” writes that a clever man 
when asked the same question by an in- 
quisitive woman gave the identical Disraeli 
answer. Then, piqued, she wanted, too, to 
have the dots put over the i’s. Then she 
had. for reply: ‘‘ Madame, wise men never 
tell.” And John Toland was an author of 
the close of the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the last century. 

Why should a man racking his brain get 
into ‘‘a brown study’’? Why not a blue 
or a red study? Despair is black, and color 
sensitiveness accounts for that. We have 
Congreve’s lines: 

** Invention flags, his brain grows muddy, 

And black despair succeeds brown study,” 
and still “brown” remains enigmatical. 

“To callas easpade ’’ has a common- 
sense ring about it. It is very old. In 
“The Garden of Wysdome” (1530) you may 
read: ‘‘The Macedonians * * * call a 
Mattock nothying else but a Mattock, and a 
Spade a Spade.” The Hotel Rambouillet, 
which really invented the euphuism, did not 
call a spade a de, and to-day the ele- 
gant Castilian irks certain very good 
‘and common words. The story runs that 
a expression was due to Philip. The 

reeks called some other people “liars and 
rsons felt aggrieved, 
ng an apology. ‘“ Not 
“We Macedonians 


traitors,’”’ and these 
and insisted on ha 
a bit of it,”’ said Philip. 
call a spade a spade.” 

“As drunk as David's sow.” That may 
be a low phrase, but it is of great antiq- 
uity, and may be classed among the posers 
because its derivation seems to be almost 
undiscoverable. Here is a highly ingenious 
story, which is presented for what it is 
worth, and that Italian maxim, “ Si non e 
vero e molto ben trovato,” may be cited, 
which means “ If it is not true, it’s mighty 
ingenious.”" When Charlemagne was King, 
for the advancement of learning in his 
realm he founded a learned society. The 
members had Biblical names given them 
and Carolus Magnus called himself, for 
short, ‘‘ David.”” As the debates were dry, 
there was plenty’ of good wine, and so the 
learned society imbibed freely. Charle- 
magne, imitative of Porson, took a great 
deal of liquor, and so David was often 
“gsodl,” which in French means nothing 
else but ‘‘ dead drunk.’’ Now, “ sofl,” pro- 
nounced “ * comes near to sow, and in 
some of the older ch dialects the Eng- 
lish “w’"’ would be almost approached. So 
“ David” and ‘sow’ were thade to join 
company; and be the Normans brought 
over to gengian the queer expression. 
You will in the sedate Sir T, More’s 
“ Workes ” (1557) the phrase “ sow drunk” 
and a century or more before you can 
find the expression ‘‘to be dronke as any 
swyne.”’ Pitas 

Can anybody doubt the pluck of the 
Boer? He may be the exponent of arrested 
baa rape but we respect him for his 
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question whether the horse was not first put - 


and when asked what it’ 





has got his Dutch up.” The term is evi- 
en derived 


dently from the use of Holland 
gin. In former days much schnapps was 
mbibed, and alcoholic courage was called 
“ Dutch cou " and we may be indebted 
to the Engl Navy for the expression. 
There is another cant term, “ As glib as a 
Dutch uncle,’”’ which seems quite contrary 
to any Hollandish traits. Your Dutchman 
never is glib. He is as heavy in form as he 
is slow in his speech. Evidently the phrase 
came from the dislike the English had for 
the Dutch in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and so an unjust and mean- 
ingless phrase was coined which passes 
current to-day. 

Nobody yet has solved the meaning of 


“Once in a blue moon,” and we hear it. 


often in the United States, and occasionally 
in England. It seems that the versatile 
Miss Graddon is fond of ‘“‘a blue moon.” 
Would somebody be kind enough to explain 
the derivation? It sounds as if it were 
French, and maybe related to ‘“ contes 
blue,” or impossible stories. ‘‘ Hot as blaiz- 
That is old English. The modifica- 
tion is “‘hot as blazes.’’ Blazes we can 
understand. ‘“ Blaize’”’ in the Century Dic- 
tionary is referred to ‘‘ Blae,’”’ and “ blae”’ 
may mean “livid, or pale blue,” and has a 
Scandinavian derivation. ‘‘Go to blazes”’ 
signifies ‘‘Go to perdition,” or the place of 
eternal fire and brimstone. You may “ blaze 
away” with your fowling piece or with 
your artillery. There is the verb “to 
blaze,’”” which means to mark a tree, the 
white wood under the dark bark showing 
that there may have been a color signifi- 
cance when the word was first used. But 
itis “ Blaizes,” with a capital ‘‘B” and an 
“i” in it, we want, especially as it is old 
English to say ‘as drunk as Blaizer, or 
Blaizes.”” Some irreverent person declares 
that St. Blasius or’ Blazius was the pa- 
tron of the wool workers in England, and 
that on a certain day the woo! combers 
met and celebrated the festival and im- 
bibed too much, and so the conviviality of 
that day was united with the name of a 
very worthy saint. 

“Gray mare the better horse” is rather 
puzzling. In the equine family, as among 
their legitimate masters, it might often 
happen that the female was by very far 
the better animal. But why grey? Why 
not a strawberry roan,or a bay, or a sorrel? 
What Houyhnhnm fancy can there be here? 
Macauley offers an explanation, He says it 
is ‘‘a vulgar proverb,” and that “the gray 
mare is the better horse’’ originated “in 
the preference generally given to the gray 
mares of Flanders over the finest coach 
horses of England,” which, we may add, 
was a Dutch taste. 

“Up to snuff.”” Why not “ Up to smoke?” 
Was the Englishman more astonished when 
Sir Walter Raleigh blew smoke than when 
he saw the Italian or the imitative French- 
men, under Catherine de Medicis, take 
snuff? There is no question but that the 
aboriginal South American smoked tobacco, 
but did he snuff? Probably he did both 
things. Though we find the early American 
pipes, we have not yet discovered the snuff 
boxes. It is again depressing to learn that 

up to snuff,”’ in a measure, eluded us. The 
introduction of various substances into the 
nose must have taken place in the most 
remote times, for sternutation was always a 
pleasurable sensation, and a help for cer- 
tain head troubles. 

“To get into a scrape.’”’ How did that 
phrase come about? You may scrape a bone, 
but what has that serape to do with a row. 
why do we say ‘There was a scrap,” 
alluding to a small fight? Is there any con- 
nection between the two words—the differ- 
ence being in the letter ‘“e” only?” 

Scrap,’’ the Century Dictionary tells us, 
is, in one particular sense, slang, and means 
“a scrimmage.’ We know, too, the common 
usage “scrap” as refuse. Let us try and 
handle “scrape.”’ There is a Swedish word 
“skrap,”’ and in a phrase like this, ‘‘ draga 
en in i scraeper,” that would mean “to be 
drawn into a difficulty or a row.” In “ Tris- 
tram Shandy ” there is the example: ‘“‘ Trust 
me, Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of 
thine will sooner or later bring thee into 
Scrapes and difficulties.”” It might be that 
by constant “scraping” there came about 
chafing—of a person—and then resentment, 
and the row, or the difficulty. You might be 
then rubbed the wrong way, an the 
“scrape "’ resented. Anyhow, as it stands, 
to “get into a scrape” offers a good me- 
dium for discussion. 


GAME REPORTS FROM RANGELEY. 





The Spring Catch of Salmon and the 
Intrusive Deer. 


Rangeley (Me.) Letter to The Lewiston Journal. 

The Rangeley season. has now reached a 
point where the Spring fishing can be sized 
up and placed on record with previous 
years, and it ig but fair to the region to 
say it compares more than favorably. The 
fish have been large and the visitors nu- 
merous, so both hotel men and guides are 
well pleased. Up to a few days ago there 
had beenasteady string of arrivals, dating 
from the going out of the ice, but now the 
early visitors are starting back for the 
city. Thirty-five went home recently. Ev- 
ery man had a string of fish or a fish 
story—and one’s as good as another when 
you're 100 miles from the fishing grounds. 
The Spring’s catches emphasize the fact 
that land-locked salmon are gaining in 
weight and numbers;. Mr. Patten's ten-and- 
three-quarter-pounder and Mr. Putnam’s 
ten-pounder prove the former, and the 
seven salmon weighing over forty pounds 
taken the first day of the season the latter. 

Deer are growing foxy in these latter 
days of game laws and stringent protec- 
tion of the State’s four-footed wards. In- 
stead of roaming the face of the country 
at will, as in former days, they have their 
regular stamping grounds for Summer and 
Winter. About the ist of October they re- 
tire into the forest depths, and the hunter 


who gets one must do something more than 
sit down in the road and wait for a. drove 
to come up to him. But along in the Spring, 
when they know the law protects them, 
they come out into the open and look 
around for a Summer residence. General- 
ly this is found in Farmer Jones's oatfield, 
though some of the deer put up at Farmer 
Smith’s cornfield, no front rooms being left 
in the oats. Having engaged board for the 
season, the deer will scamper through the 
hard-wood growth till the oats grow fat and 
juicy, when they will come back and live 
on the farmers as long as the oats hold 
out. Many a farmer in the northern sec- 
tion of Maine gets but part of a crop of 
oats or corn, and the worst of it is he can’t 
retaliate on the free-lunch fiends; neither 
will the State ante up for the deers’ board. 

Do you wonder the farmer isn’t always 
an enthusiast on the game laws? 

Bears are very plentiful this Spring, no 
less than three having been seen on the 
road from Dead River Station to Eustis 
lately. One of them exhibited him- 
self to a party of sportsmen who were 
bound for the woods on the night stage. It 
was bright moonlight, and his bearship was 
yery conspicuous as he crossed the road 
just ahead of the team and trotted leisure- 
ly off across the pasture. The other two 
were seen in broad daylight. 

It was a Pawtucket sportsman bound 
for Blakesley Camp who told the follow- 
ing just as a —. to a tale about the 
fish he caught last year: 

“It was very hot in Florida the other 
day—so hot that the air ew tired and 
lay down to rest in the shade. Kept grow- 
ing worse till noon, and the mercury rose 
so it went up through the top of the ther- 
mometer. By-1 o’clock it was so hot that 
it ge all the corn in a neighboring corn- 
field. Just then a high wind caught up the 
popcorn kernels and swirled over a fence 
into a thistle ‘:patch, where a mule was 
feeding—and the mule thought it was a 
snowstorm and froze to death before they 
could get it into the barn.” 

Wouldn’t you like to hear that fellow’s 
fish story? 





Two Phases of Russion Theology. 


Moscow Letter in The London Telegraph. 

Truly the Russians are a pious folk. I 
have just seen, working bareheaded in a 
bitter storm of sleet, a party of laborers, 
who would rather shiver to death than 
toil covered beneath the holy picture upo 
the portal over them. No man or woma 
in the streets is so laden, so busy, or 80 
bent upon private objects, that they will 
not sweep themselves all over head and 
breast with the s of the Cross, and 
bend humbly at each ikon or gilded shrine 
which they pass. ° 

Underneath this orthodox piety lives a 
darker superstition, relic of Asiatic blood 
and ways. For the humble Moscow folk 
the rivers have ‘“ rusalkas,’’ or water spir- 
its, who die if their long yellow hair should 
dry; the houses have ‘ domovoye,” who, 
if L pegenre keep aver fire and disease, 
and the woods are full ** karliki,’’ demon 
dwarfs, as the air is of ‘“ yozdushnuie,”’ 
the storm spirits. 


When McKinley Expressed His Views. 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

On June 24, 1890, Mr. Kinley | frankly, 
earrestly declared, in the National House 
of Representatives: 

I am for the largest use of silver 
rency of the country. I rove not dishonor it, I 
would give it equal credit and value with gold. I 
want the double standard, 

Being willing x that time so explicitly 
to declare his financial policy, he being 
then in the comparatively nsibl 
sition of distri Represent ita 





n the cur- 








AN INTERESTING DEVELOP¥ (\'T IN 
BROOKLYN SOCIETIES. 


Women Admitted to Entertainments 
After Business Meetings—Euchre 
Parties in Council Rooms—Socia- 


bility Imcreased by the Great 


Number of Secret and Benefit As- 
sociations—Variety Performers in 
Demand for Festivities. 


Brooklyn’s sociability is due considera- 
bly to its great number of secret and bene- 
fit associations. They have brought peo- 
Ple together in close social relations as 
members and neighbors and have been the 
means of permitting greater freedom in 


such relations than other associations, like 
those that are strictly religious, educa- 
tional, or political, could allow, because it 
{is the custom in most of the associations 
and their branches to provide entertain- 
ments for relaxation and sociability after 
the business meetings, or at stated periods, 
especially during the Winter. The imme- 
diate interest in the associations is con- 
fined essentially to evenings, and it has 
been said that the new social element that 
has been developed in many instances is 
the outgrowth of the almost unanimous 
protest against “‘ lodge night ’’ and * council 
night ”’ excuses. It is certainly a fact that 
the admission of women to membership in 
branches of some secret societi¢s or as 
visitors at the entertainments of societies 
that exclude them otherwise has been the 
means of creating social relations that 
were not thought of when the older socie- 
ties were organized. e 

The secret and benefit associations num- 
ber more than 150, and the branches 
throughout the city run into hundreds, 
with thousands of members. The Scandi- 
navians have 24 societies, the Hebrews 29, 
and the Italians 13, Fifty-nine councils 
of the Legion of Honor have almost 6,000 
members. The Ancient Order of Hiber- 


nians has 35 branches and 7,500 members, 


and the Catholic Benevolent Legion has 60 
councils, with:a membership of more than 
8,000. The Ancient Order of United Work- 
men has 16 lodges. The membership of 
the Cathoiic Knights of America, in 13 
branches, is about 1,000, The Deutscher 
Orden der Harugari has 15 lodges, includ- 
ing 2 for women. The membership of 
106 courts of the Foresters of America is 
about 13,000, without including the mem- 
bership of the branches like the Shep- 
herds of America, the Knights of Sherwood 
Forest, and the 13 courts of the Compan- 
ions of the Forest. The Grand Army of 
the Republic has 33 posts, the Sons of 
Veterans have 6 camps, an? the Women's 
Auxiliary Relief Corps number 9. The Home 
Circle has 8 councils and the Grand United 
Order of Odd Fellows has 5 lodges. The 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows has a 
membership of more than 7,000 in 57 lodges 
and 10 encampments, not including 7 
lodges of Rebekah. The Improved Order 
of Red Men has 20 tribes, with 7 councils 
of the degree of Pocahontas, 

The Junior Order, United American Me- 
chanics, has 15 branches. The Knights of 
the Golden Eagle have 8 lodges, the Knights 
and Ladies of the Golden Star 9, and the 
Knights of Honor 382, the latter with a 
membership of almost 4,000. The Knights 
and Ladies of Honor have 42 lodges, with a 
membership of 5,000; the Knights of the 
Maccabees have 15 tents, with a member- 
ship of 2,700, and the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees have 9 hives. The military branch 
of the Knights of Pythias has 4 divisions. 
The membership of the 23 lodges of Knights 
is about 1,800. The Rathbone Sisters, found- 
ed under the name of Pythian Sisters, but 
changed two years ago in honor of Justus 
H. Rathbone, founder of the Knights, have 
2 temples. The Knights of St. John and 
Malta have 25 encampments. The Loyal 
Additional Benefit Association, a new or- 
| rere on established on the plan of the 

oyal Arcanum, has 5 councils. The Loyal 
Orange Institution has 6 lodges. Three 
singular titles are: Joppa Royal Black Pre- 
ceptory, Chosen Few, and Purple Heroes. 

fore than 9,000 Masons meet in 61 lodge- 
rooms. The members of the Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite have 8 organizations, 
and the Royal Arch Masons have 10 chap- 
ters. Four commanderies, a temple of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 15 chap- 
ters of the Eastern Star have many mem- 
bers. The National Provident Union has 40 
councils and about 4,300 members, and the 
Order of Chosen Friends has 16 councils. 
The Sons of St. George have 10 lodges, and 
the Daughters of St. George have 1 lodge. 
The Sons of Hermann have 6 lodges, in- 
cluding 1 for women. The .True Friends 
have 5 organizations and the United Friends 
have 31 councils. Almost 15,000 members 
of the Royal Arcanum meet in 53 councils. 
The Royal Society of Good Fellows has 2 
assemblies, the Society of Select Guardians 
has 8 organizations, and_ the Sexennial 
League has 11 lodges. The Templars of 
Liberty have 16 lodges, and the United 
Order of the Golden Cross has 18 branches. 
The Deutscher Orden der Schwarzen Ritter 
has 6 branches, and the Freier Orden der 
Rothmaenner has 7 circles, including 8. for 
women. Seven councils of the Catholic 
Women’s Benevolent Legion have been or- 
ganized since August last, when the or- 
ganization was incorporated, 

The Fraternal Legion, the Golden Rod 
Circle. the Iron Hall of Baltimore, the 
Monitor Association of Naval Veterans, the 
National Benevolent Legion, the National 
Union, the Order of the Golden Circle, the 
Order of Mutual Protection, the Order of 
Heptasophs, or Seven Wise Men, and the 
United Order of Druids are among the other 
societies that bring people together in close 
relations. 

Temperance are numerous 
throughout the city. There are 4 asso- 
ciations of the’ Sons of Temperance, 5 
lodges of Good Templars, 8 temples of 
the Templars of Honor and Temperance, 
12 branches of the Kings County Woman's 
Christian Demperonne Jnion, and 4 of the 

Women’s Union, 

TERS eating places_of these associations 
and their branches are scatttered from 
Gowanus Bay to Newtown Creek, generally 
along the principal lines of travel. By di- 
viding the time each week, several asso- 
ciations can be accommodated in one room, 
but the most prosperous societies have 

rmanent quarters for their own uses. 

arge halls are required for some of the 
organizations, and oceasfonally the Acad- 
emy of Music, Association Hall, and the 
Criterion Theatre are used for special cere- 
monies. Small lodgerooms, council rooms, 
and temples are provided for in buildings 
designed and built for the purpose of profit- 
ing by the large number of societies, but 
in many instances apartments over stores 
have been remodeled for that purpose. In 
some localities accommodations over beer 
halls are preferred, the custom of serving 
refreshments having increased, In some 
buildings the meeting rooms adjoin large 
halls that are used for entertainments and 
dances. 

The entertainments, dances, euchre par- 
ties, receptions, presentations, and other 
festivities that were enjoyed during the 
Winter months were also the means of in- 
creasing memberships by attracting the at- 
tention of persons who had overlooked the 
advantages, privileges, and high-sounding 
titles of some of the associations. In most 
cases, however, the festivities 9 ovid- 
ed for the members and their families and 
friends. After the initiation of candidates, 
the conferring of degrees, the performance 
of some ceremony in secret, or the trans- 
action of routine business, the members 
of hundreds of associations every week- 
day night sought relaxation in_ various 
ways. Bowling teams competed, gifted com- 
rades and associat recited or delivered 
lectures on topics of the day, and officers 
visited the rooms of the associations in 
friendly relations. Recently the members 
of the Order of Rathbone Sisters chartered 
an electric ‘illuminated car and visited a 
lodge in Newark, where the ritualistic cer- 
emonies of the order were exemplified. 
Many anniversaries were celebrated by hav- 
ing musical and literary entertainments 
that permitted amateurs to display their 
talents. At oth entertainments profes- 
sionals were employed, and many perform- 
ers were drafted from the variety stage. 
Dancing followed the performances usually. 

Instrumentation by members increased 
the enjoyment frequently. Sir Knight 
James McLaughlin of Excelsior Encamp- 
ment. of the Knights of St. John and 
Malta played a piano with his nose and 
feet on several occasions. Many members 
of the associations are excellent singers, 
and the poise! entertain their asso- 
ciates. untless campment had an en- 
tertainment that included boxing, club 
swinging, and clog dancing. ‘The progress 

a euchre party in one of the councils 
{iterrup ed y an impromptu skirt 

b two brothers and a fancy dance 
member. At a meeting of an- 
council ys members, known as the 

American i fare a@ variety of se- 
ions, solos, and 


societies 


were popular throughout the Winter, and 


women participated in the games on many 
occasions, rgan recitals, sacred concerts, 
minstrel performances. and dramatic per- 
formances in large halls entertained thou- 
sands of members and their families. 
Apron and necktie parties, teas, feasts, 
smokers, and receptions brought hundreds 
of associates and friends together. Con- 
tortionists, sleight-of-hand performers, skirt 
dancers, warblers, whistlers, and humor- 
ists were agreeable entertainers on several 
occasions. 

The women who have been admitted to 
membership or have organized exclusive 
secieties are zealous in promoting the in- 
terests of the associations, and whenever 
the doors of the men’s societies have been 
opened for them the evening’s enjoyment 
has been increased. In some of the so- 
cieties for women the initiation of mem- 
bers and the conferring of degrees are car- 
ried on in a very ceremonious manner, the 
costumes and regalia permitting the dis- 
play of colors and draneries. 

The presentation of jewels, emblems, and 
prizes enlarged the fraternal relations on 
several occasions. At a meeting of a Coun- 
eil of the Royal Arcanum one of the chief 
officers of the order was surprised by 
the presentation of an emblematic watch 
charm that had been stolen from him years 
ago. A fellow-member, a jeweler, found 
it in a lot of gold intended for the melt- 
ing pot, and recognized the inscription. 
The members of the council had it re- 
paired, and then presented it again. After 
the presentation the council room was 
cleared by the Entertainment Committee, 
and the remainder of the evening was 
spent in a manner that was typical of hun- 
dreds of entertainments in other lodge- 
rooms.and council rooms. The wives, sis- 
ters, and sweethearts of the members were 
admitted, until more than 14 persons were 
engaged in playing progressive euchre. An 
orchestra performed during the games, and 
after the distribution of prizes refreshments 
were served, and a tenor sang several se- 
lections. 


JEWELS 





OWNED BY THE SHAH. 


Enormous in Quantity, and Some of 
Them 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 


Enormous in Size. 


The jewels of the late Shah are the great- 
est sight in their way that.the world ean 
show, and are worth several millions. The 
Kaianian crown is shaped :ike a flower pot 
with the small end open and the other 
‘closed, having at the top an uncut flawless 
ruby as big as a hen’s egg. Two Persian 
lambskin caps are adorned with splendid 
aigrettes of diamonds, and there are gaunt- 
lets and belts innumerable covered with 
pearls and diamonds, the handsomest be- 
ing the Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, 
weighing eighteen pounds, one dazzling 
mass of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and ru- 
bies.. Drmking bowls studded with jewels; 
swords, one or two of which are worth a 
quarter of a million each; epaulettes of dia- 


monds, and armlets so contrived that the 
brilliants reyolve and keep up an ever- 
changing scintillation, seems to realize the 
wonders revealed by Aladdin’s lamp in the 
cave. There are dresses embroidered thick- 
ly with jewels; trays of pearl, ruby, and 
emerald necklaces, and hundreds of dia- 
mond, ruby, and turquoise rings. 

The first place among the gems belongs 
to the famous Darya-i-Nur, or Sea of 
Light, sister diamond to our Punjab 
trophy, Kuh-i-Nur. It is an inch and a half 
long, an inch broad, and three-eighths of an 
inch thick. The inscription of Fath Ali 
Shah’s name on one side reduced the value 
of the stone incalculably. As Yahya Khan 
said:.‘‘ Deux millions! mais, deux millions 
de quoi—de francs, de piastres, que sais-je’ ”’ 
It is not very brilliant, but it'has a won- 
drous history. The Persians say that the 
Sea of Light and the Mountain of Light 
were jewels in the sword of Afrasiab, who 
lived 8,000 years B. C. Rustem took them 
from Afrasiab, and they continued in the 
crown of Persia till they were carried away 
by Timur, from whom they descended to 
Muhammad Shah, King of Delhi, and were 
brought by Nadiar from India. When he 
was slain, Ahmed Shah Abdalli carried off 
the Kuh-i-Nur, which descended to Shah 
Shuja, and was taken from him by Ranjit 
Singh; but the Darya-i-Nur remained in 
Persia, 

Among the rings is one in which is set the 
famous Pitt diamond, sent by George IV. 
to Fath Ali Shah, Sir H. Sutherland used 
to tell the story of the acceptance of this 
gift. A Persian nobleman had been sent 
from Teheran to Sir H. Jones to stop him 
from going there, the French influence 
being all-powerful at that time. Sir Har- 
ford Jones argued in vain with the Per- 
sian Khan, who remained unimpressed; 
and finally he said, ‘* Well, if it must be so, 
I will return to my country and give up 
the hope of making my countenance while 
in the presence of the Shah. But this 
must return with me,’’ and he drew the 
ring from his waistcoat pocket. 

The Khan was breathless with pleased 
surprise for a moment then shouted, * Stop, 
stop! Elchi; may your condescending kind- 
ness increase! This alters the matter. I 
will dispatch a message to the heaven- 
resembling threshold of the Asylum of the 
World. I swear by your head you will be 
received with all honor. Mashallah! It 
It is not every one that has diamonds like 
the Inglis.”’ 

The result was that Sir Harford entered 
Teheran by one gate as Gen. Gardanne 
made a hasty and hastened exit by the 
other. Another enormous diamond is the 
Taj-i-Huma, or Diadem of the Phoenix, as 
big as the top of a man’s thumb. There 
are sapphires as big as marbles, and many 
rubies and pearls the size of nuts, and 
more than a hundred emeralds from half 
an inch sauare to an inch and three-quar- 
ters iong and an inch broad, Besides the 
largest turquoise in the world, about four 
inches long. there is another of unique 
beauty, perfect in color, three-quarters of 
an inch one, and three-eighths of an inch 
broad. 

In the sword scabbard, which is covered 
with diamonds, there is not a single stone 
smaller than the nail of a man’s little 
finger. Lastly, there is an emerald the size 
of a walnut, covered with the names of 
Kings who have possessed it. 





LOOKING FOR MISSING LOBSTERS. 


A Member of the Fish Commission 
Goes to California. 


From The San Francisco Call. 


Dr. Hugh M. Smith of the United States 
Fish Commission is on his way to Monterey 
and other parts of the coast to search for 
Mastern lobsters that were brought here 
and distributed along the coast many years 
ago. 

All trace of these lobsters has been lost, 
and Dr. Smith, as well as Capt. Brice, the 
new Fish Commissioner, wants to know 
the reason of it. In the ordinary course 


of things, there should have been myriads 
of these fine lobsters here. They have been 
planted several times, but never a lobster 
has been observed. 

“It's a good deal of a mystery,” said Dr. 

Smith, who had just arrived from Wash- 
ington, ‘and we want to find out what has 
become of them. Sometimes I think they 
are along the coast in plenty, but are \too 
sly to get caught. The Eastern lobster is 
very cunning, and it is difficult to get him 
into a trap uniess the trap is made just 
right. I have thought, maybe, the fisher- 
men did not understand these lobsters. 
This lobster is to the crustaceans what the 
fox is to the animal kingdom. He is ex- 
ceedingly shrewd, and, in addition to hav- 
ing a trap that is just the thing, the fisher- 
man must manipulate it without making 
any mistakes. 
‘The Government has made four or five 
attempts to get these lobsters started, the 
last being in 1889. We planted them in 
Monterey Bay, off the coast of Mendocino 
County, and other places, as well as upon 
the coast of Washington. 

“ The California lobster has no claws, but 
the Eastern lobster has a_ tremendous 
elaw, and there is more meat in it than 
in all the rest of his body. The average 
weight of the latter lobster is about two 
pounds, but there was one captured some 
time ago that weighed twenty-three pounds. 
It was simply a giant among the lobsters. 

“These lobsters would be a very valuable 
addition to the fish and crustacean supply 
of California. I am going down to Mon-’ 
terey, and will do my best to solve the 
problem as to what has become of them.” 





Sound-Money Democrats of Georgia. 


From The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, May 22. 
The Sound-Money League was organized 
in the Superior Courtroom last night with 
282 names enrolled. About 150 of the mem- 
bers were present. The meeting was, in 
the circumstances, remarkable in its num- 
bers and for the earnest spirit displayed. 
There had been but short notice, yet ever. 
class of our population was represented. 
No one whe was present could doubt that 
he sat among men inspired by an almost 
fierce determination to: succeed. A divis- 
fon which will add to the friction which 
threatens the destruction of the party is 
to be deprecated, but the sound-money 
Demoerats of Bibb County were forced to 
join issue with their opponents, They 
ought to win, and we believe they will. 
Hardly anybody disputes the fact that a 





uets. Ge savers oI 
good and bowling | interests of 


majority of the voters of the county are 

posed to free coinage, and tke only ques- 
+ ton ig as to what proportion of them will 
on election forget their country and igygore 
their own conv ee in order to serve the 





SOME ASTRONOMICAL HAPPENINGS 


OF INTEREST. 


Arrival of the Sum at the Eatremeé 
Northerly Point in Its COourse— 
Conjupctions of the Moon, Which 
WiD Be Full on the T'wenty-~fifth 
ot the Month—Distinectively Sam- 


mer Constellations — Mars the 


Morning Star. 


The most important of June's astronom: 
ical. happenings is the arrival of the sun 
at the extreme northerly point in its course. 


Ever since a few days before last Christ- 
mas, when it was at its furthest southerly 
reach, it has been journeying in this direc- 
tion. This movement is, of course, ap- 
parent only, being caused by the actual 
movement of the earth in the opposite 
direction. To the average person, though, 
it is the sun and not the earth that seems 
to do the moving, and this notion is de- 
ferred to in all popular references to phe- 
nomena of this sort. On Dee. 21 the sun 
at noon was at a point directly above the 
observer at the Tropic of Capricorn. It 
dashed across the equinoctial line on March 
20, when its noon mark was exactly over- 
head to residents at the equator, and, still 
speeding northward, on June 21, at the 
Summer solstice, or ‘‘ standing place of the 
sun,” it swings in its course, grazes the 
zenith of the Tropic of Cancer, sets out on 
its journey toward the south, and the 
middle of the six months’ day at the north 
pole and of the six months’ night at the 
south pole is reached. 

The June moon, which will be new on 
the 11th and full on the 25th, makes one or 
two interesting conjunctions with planets 
during the month. The series begins on 
the 5th with Mars; then on the 10th with 
V enus, a few hours later on the same day 
with Neptune, and early the following day 
with Mereury, None of these is sufficiently 
close to form striking celestial pictures, and 
most of the planets interested are too 
faint to be very conspicuous actors. The 
magical white arms of fair Luna will 
almost fold Jupiter in their embrace on the 
14th, as léss than a degree of space will 
Separate the two, and with this we shall 
have, for the time being, to draw this 
series of meetings between Jupiter and 
the moon to a close, as the planet is now 
drawing so close te the sun that his brill- 
iancy is far less than it was. On the 2ist 
Saturn and the moon are together, or at 
least as close as they will be in June, and 
the day following the menthly events are 
closed by a meeting between Uranus and 
Luna. 

Almost all the conspicuous star groups 
visible in the Winter months have left us, 
except those in thg@ neighborhood of the 
pdle, and the distinctively Summer con- 
stellations have taken their places. Orion, 
the Greater Dog, the Lesser Dog, the Bull, 
the Charioteer, and the Twins, with the 
splendid luminaries, Betelzuese, Rigel, Pro- 
cyon, Aldebaran, Capella, Castor and 
Pollux have departed until next Fall or 
Winter. The three last named make their 
exit a few minutes after sunset in .the 
opening days of the month, and on even-« 
ings later on are not seen at all. The firma- 
ment,. however, is by no means devoid of 
attractions because of the absence of these 
orbs. In the southwest, about 9 o’clock in 
the evening of the opening days of June, 
Regulus may be seen in the tip end of the 
handle of the sickle-shaped group of stars 
composing part of the constellation of the 
Lion, the opening of the sickle being down- 
ward. Near the zenith point is the brilliant 
red star, Arcturus, of the Cowherd, In 
the southeast, Antares, of the Scorpion, 
may be seen. Altair is the middle and 
brightest star of three arranged in a line 
diagonally near the horizon in the east, 
About half way from the horizon to the 
zenith in the northwest is the bright steel. 
blue star Vega, the leading luminary in 
the constellation of the Lyre. At this 
hour, at the beginning of June, the Great 
Bear will be high above the Pole Star in 
the northwest, and sinking toward the 
horizon, while the W-shaped group of stars 
comprising the most prominent. part of 
Cassiopeia, or the Lady in Her Chair, will 
be low in the northeast and mounting 
toward the Zenith. 

We are now very weli acquainted with 
the wanderers among the stars, or planets, 
as they are called, but there is another class 
of ramblers who are apt to move about in 
most uncertain and irregular fashion, and 
to which the name of comet has been given. 
They visit us we hardly know from whence 
except that it is from outer space, and 
they are adorned in gleaming raiment, al- 
most spiritual in its texture. They seem to 
be ever ‘changing their appearance in «a 
baffling, but still very fascinating manner, 
Sometimes they take the astronomers by 
surprise and blaze out with their long tails 
just when they do not expect them. Then, by 
way of compensation, they frequently dis- 
appoint us by not appearing when _ they 
have been most anxiously looked for. When 
a@ comet appears, it is always a matter of 
interest to see whether it is an entirely 
new object or whether it may not be only 
another return cf a comet which has paid 
us one or more previous visits. The ques- 
tian then arises as to how comets are to be 
identified. Here we see a wide contrast be- 
tween unsubstantial bodies like comets and 
the weighty, stately planets. Sketches of 
the various planets, or of the face of the 
sun, though they might show slight dif- 
ferences from time to time, are still always 
sufficiently characteristic, just as a photo- 
graphic portrait will identify the individ- 
ual, even though the lapse of years will 
bring some changes in his appearance. But 
the drawing of a comet is almost useless 
for identification. One might as well try 
to identify a cloud or a puff of smoke by 
making a picture of it. The highway whic 
it follows through the sky affords the only 
real means of recognition, for the comet, 
if undisturbed by other objects, will never 
ehange its actual orbit. But even this mark 
often fails, for it not unfrequently happens 
that during its erratic movements the com- 
et gets into fearful trouble with other 
heavenly bodies. In such cases the poor 
comet is sometimes driven so completely 
out of its road that it has to make for itself 
an entirely new path, and our efforts to 
identify it are plunged into confusion. It 
has happened that a second comet, or even 
a third, will be found in nearly the same 
track, but whether these are wholly differ- 
ent or whether they are merely parts of the 
same original object it is often impossible 
to determine. The great majority of com- 
ets are only to be seen with a telescope, 
and hardly a year passes without the detec- 
tion of at least a few of these faint ab- 
jects. The number of really brilliant com- 
ets that can be seen in a lifetime could, 
however, be counted on the fingers. ‘ 
Mars is morning star, and on the 12th 
reaches the position of perihelion. On the 
5th there is conjunction between Mars and 
the moon, but the distance separating the 
two bodies, as well as the fact of there be- 
ing so much of the moon’s disk iiluminated, 
prevents our having a particularly beautiful 
tableau. Mars’s face is growing slowly 
larger and more conspicuous, and before the 
year closes it will be almost three times its 
present size. Even with this perceptible in- 
crease we shall not be able to see as much 
of this interesting planet as we should like 
and prove to our own satisfaction what the 
astronomers tell us about its vegetation, 
which they describe as a wave of deepening 
tint passing successively through the blue- 
green regions from south to north. In Win- 
ter pale, the color begins in Spring, deepen- 
ing through the Summer, until at last it 
dies out in the Autumn. All this is thought 
to be: probably due indirectly to the water, 
and directly to the vegetation that water 
induces. 

Neptune reaches on the Tth the position of 
conjunction with the sun and goes from the 
evening to join the morning stars. Neptune 
is a very sociable planet this month, for, 
in addition to this meeting with the sun, he 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 10th 
with Mercury on the i4th and 20th, and 
with Venus on the 15th. 

Mercury is now swinging in toward the 
sun. and on the 10th joins the morning 
galaxy of brilliants and passes in about 4 
month to his furthest extreme on the west- 
ern side of Old Sol, when he again retraces 
his steps and once more swings back to the 
eastward. 

Venus from now on ceases to arouse our 
admiration in the early morning hours, as 
she is less than an hour’s jourrtey from the 
sun in point of rising and setting, and her 
beautiful face becomes all the paler as she 
gets more and more under his engulfing 
rays. Next month she is in superior con- 
junction, and after that we can begin to 
search for her in the western sky. Jupiter 
continues to rule the evening stars, but 
his reign is gradually drawing to a close, 
and before the Summer is over he will cross 
the dividing line which separates the morn- 
ing from the evening planets, leaving fair 
Venus to rule in his stead. 

Uranus is an evening star and is in the 
Constellation ef the Scorpion, the brightest 
star of which is Antares. Uranus is in 
conjunction with.the moon on the 22d 
which is the most Important event in 
monthly annals, as viewed from our stand-— 
point Saturn plays rather a_ : 
among the evening stars for the m 
June, and he is 


; 
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THE COMING 0’ THE GREEN. 


From The Spectator. 
Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 


And the spirit of the wood is stirred. 
And the spirit of the air is beautiful and 


fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And there cometh a whisper of Spring, 
And its -footfall is light ou the sea, 
South, with a 
jewel {n its mouth, 
And it bringeth a blessing to me. 


And the bare bough is rustling with leaves, 
And the dark earth is glistening with gold, 
and is all sheen with the coming 


And a new world is born of the old. 


And it is not the work of a man, 
Who plieth his task here and there; 
Not in single bud and flower, but universal 


It cometh, mighty Spirit, everywhere. 


And the hawthorn is snowy in the brake, 
And the dear lark is singing up on high, 
And the young things are sprouting, the 
young children shouting, 
And the old tears awake in the eye. 


For earth was a Paradise once, 
And life all a jubilee then, * : 
But the glory once seer in the coming 0 
Departs when we come to be men. 
For sweet is the lily in the bed, 
And sweet is the flower qn the wall, 
But sweeter the tear and the pity of the 


For the old things were sweetest of all. 
A. B. 





Horace—Epist. i. 11. 
From The London World. 
Now that you've “done” the Continent, 
The question, haughtily content 
To dub it “silly "— 
Saw you one picture to prefer, 
Despite the praise of Baedeker, 
To Piccadilly? 


is said and done, 


(A place which all the railways shun) 
Though not exciting, 


force of contrast, 1 declare, 
Would seem inviting. 


to see the billows 
Snowing that I may stay at home; | 


That time is over; 
like excessively to stand 
And watch the sea-sick trippers land, 

Dripping at Dover! : 


The gain which traveling supplies 

To those who wish to rhapsodize 

Is’soon acquiréd by the wise 

far less worry; 

. too, can praise each foreign part, 

Because, you see, I’ve learnt by heart 
Extracts from Murray! 


Then, wherefore leave the club behind 

For bad hotels? Too soon you'll find | 

“They change their sky but not their mind 
Who cross the ocean” ; 

The happiness which you applaud 

Comes not from that exploded fraud, 
Perpetual motion! 





The Universities. 


' From The Quarterly Review. 
The Jurist University of Bologna really 


consisted of two 
montani and the Ultramontani, possessing, 
however, a common code and congregation; 
while at the head of each society stood a 
rector, with disciplinary powers over the 
members, and claiming jurisdiction where @ 
scholar was a litigant. His position may be 
inferred from the expenses which the of- 
fice entailed, and the precedence that he 
took over Archbishops, (with the exception 
of the Bishop of Bologna,) and even over 
In his duties, 
assisted by Consiliarii, who represented the 
mations on the executive, as well as by sucn 
officials as the Peciarii, who supervised the 
the Taxatores 
lodging-houses, and the picturesque Bedels. 
wer was vested in the united 
of both universities, 
shows how closely the originally separate 
organizations were now fused together. 
the fifteenth century the amalgamation be- 
came so complete that a common Rector 
Was elected, a step which shortly preceded 
@ decline in the Rector’s authority. 

The professor was hardly better than the 
intellectual Helots of the 
had no votes in the congregation, and were 
not members of the university; 
ures were minutely ; 
were bound by an oath of obedience to ac- 
Rector’s authority. 
the growth of salaried chairs the profes- 
soriate was confined to Bolognese citizens; 
and there gradually was formed a College 
which in the sixteenth century 
turned the tables on the once omnipotent 
students and confined the administration to 
Bologna also possessed 
separate Universities of Medicine, Arts, and 
Theology, analogous to the Jurist Universi- 
its chief and 
from its pre-eminence as a law school. 

It did not boast of 
Spanish College, 
was the most important, and in the severity 
of its discipline and 
omy we have the true type of the mediaeval 
college of Southern Europe. 
study fn civil and six in canon law, or ten 
for the two combined, 
admission to the doctorate. 
tion consisted of two parts—a private test, 


dealing with 


knowledge the 


a close oligarchy. 


democratic auton- 


were required for 


which was simply a cere- 


public conventus, 
monial pageant, with a solemn’ procession, 


to commemorate 
‘member into the brotherhood of graduates. 


Worace Walpole and the Grand Tour. 


On arriving with Horace Walpole at Ca- 
lais, they started in the then new-fangled 
invention—a postchaise—for Boulogne, 
ticing on the road the windmills, the stat- 
ues of the Virgin Mary, dressed in flowers 
and here and there a 
countryman with 
great muff, or a woman riding astride on 
with short petticoats, 
great headdress of blue wool. 
find him dining with Lord Holdernesse to 
meet the Abbé Prévot d’Exiles of ‘‘ Manon 
The comic actress Jeanne 
Quinault is merely accorded a passing men- 


and sarcenet robes, 


Lescaut ’’ fame. 


atest fashion in dress, his tailor 
silk and fringe, 
widening his modest figure with 
B&B yard on each side. He wears a vast soli- 
taire round his neck, ruffles at his fingers’ 
ends, and carries 
aid of Crébillon 
Walpole, he enjoys the sights of the capital 


the friends cultivated 
the quiet and peace of Rheims, where the 
vie champé@tre was varied with card play- 
ing and rather solemn assemblies. 

In view of their projected trip to Italy, 


months in Summer 


against the cold, sufficient, 
arctic expedition. 
beaver bonnets, beaver 


chaise was taken to pieces, and they them- 
selves were transferred to low matted leg- 
less chairs, carried on poles. 
their chaise the incident of Walpole’s favor- 


led to the estrangement with Gray. 
staying at the Grande Chartreuse the poet 


the book in which it was 


severi religio ‘oci,’’ 
written perishing during the French Revo- 


Those Bleak Shores, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Newfoundland’s 
from the ocean, there has always 
to ‘us something appallingly for- 
he last time we saw 
it was from the deck of a trading steamer, 
* and for the whole of a gray December day 
its savage headlands and lonely bays fol- 
lowed one another in dreary and monoto- 
nous succession till they fadel into the 


wintry night. 
our ship, and the Captain hugged the*shore 
as close as he dared. We spent the day on 
deck with a pair of strong glasses that 
. would have revealed any living object upon 
the melancholy russet hilis, 
touched by snow, that swept inland from 
the cruel crags up which the white surf 

Was crawling. 

- Here and there at long intervals was a 
miet nestling in a cove 
to emphasize the desolation reign- 
over so vast an expanse of i a 


ing 
' gea for the latter was, of course, at this 
_ @eason of the y almost dese 


} baa just left the bustling coast of New- 
Sagan: in a short time we should be 
amid the busy hum of the Mersey. It 
seemed to ‘1s, when In the presence of 
these burren solitudes, well-nigh incredible 
that such things could be upon a highway 
througed, as this has been for 400 years, by 
those forces that above all others have 
tamed the waste places of the earth. There 
is, in truth, as this article has endeavored 
to show, no mystery about the matter. 
But there is something curiously fascinating 
in a coast so long a familiar unit in the 
world’s history, and yet even now contain- 
ing upon its face such scanty impress of 
human life, and at its back none whatever. 


Swift's Vindictiveness. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

The strongest feature in Swift is vindic- 
tiveness; he ever forgives; if he hates a 
man, he has no pity. I seem to perceive in 
him a Ragnar Lodbrog, a Wicking, cold 
in the fury of battle, relentless, and at 
times quite inhuman. Read his ‘“‘ Character 
of the Duke of Wharton,” or his ‘“‘ Legion 
Club,’’ there you will see what a Bearsark 
can achieve with satire and cursing, in 
language borrowed from the lowest pit. 
* Of such great emolument,’’ we may say, 
quoting his own words, “is a tincture of 
this vapor which the world calls madness,”’ 

Let us imagine the man, therefore, 
come of this undaunted stock, with a 
* somewhat whimsical and singular ’’ ances- 
try, best shown in Thomas Swift, Vicar of 
Goodrich, who had been plundered, times 
out of number, by the Roundheads, during 
the Great Rebellion. Here is the Beed of 
Jonathan’s life-long hatred towards the 
Dissenters, and one explanation, besides his 
overbearing common sense, of the Hudibras 
satires with which he flayed and rent in 
pieces the thing he disdained as “ enthusi- 
asm.” Toward the Puritans he was al- 
ways “ferociously intolerant;’’ but then, 
his family had borne from the saints not 
a little outrage and loss in the days of 
King Oliver. We must not delude ourselves 
with the fancy that this man of genius ever 
looked on the world with disinterested 
eyes. 

Personal motives mingled in his noblest 
actions; nor did he pretend to the unself- 
ishness which we admire in certain of the 
world’s heroes. He could not, I think, even 
imagine it. Was he likely, indeed, to run 
against patterns of high virtue in the deco- 
rous incapacity of Sir William Temple, the 
etolid dullness of Harley, or ‘the brilliant, 
deceptive shallows of Pope and Boling- 
broke? Morally speaking, the age of Anne 
wag ignoble, its manners coarse, its stand- 
ard confessedly low. Its religion was 
naught, or a simple “‘reason of State” ; 
its politics an intrigue; its poetry elegant 
or indecent trifling; its measure of value, 
wealth, and fame. Enthusiasm in good or 
evil was wholly foreign to the Whigs who 
brought in the Elector of Hanover, as to 
the Tories who schemed to keep him out. 
We may call it the age of accepted com- 
monplace. 


Papa Haydn's London Debut. 


from The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

On Haydn’s arrival he first took up his 
abode at Biland’s, the music publisher, at 
45 Holborn, but soon afterward removed 
to rooms prepared for him at 18 Great 
Pulteney Street, the residence of Salomon. 
Near here, at Messrs. Broadwood’s, is 
shown a room in which Haydn used to re- 
tire to compose. At Salomon’s he would 
appear to have appreciated the arrange- 
ments made for his comfort, especially with 
regard to the cuisine, which was under the 
direction of a foreign chef. We find him, 
however, complaining of the late hour at 
which Londoners dined, though to us 6 
o’clock might seem uncomfortably early. 
In March, 1791, he conducted the first of 
Salomon’s concerts at the rooms in Hano- 
ver Square, and in this and the following 
year he brought out the first six of his 
grand symphonies. For many years Salo- 
mon was among the foremost musicians in 
the metropolis. During Mara’s first season 
in London he conducted and played solos at 
all her concerts. The Morning Chronicle 
called him a genius, and asked whose vio- 
jin playing approached nearer the human 
voice. When an old man, he was still full 
of enterprise, and took great interest in 
the foundation of the Philharmonic Society. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed on the occa- 
sion of the first of the Salomon-Haydn 
series of concerts. Mme. Storace sang, 
while Salomon led the orchestra as first 
violin, and Haydn presided at the piano- 
forte. Mrom Great Pulteney Street, which 
erhaps was too hoisy for one of his quiet- 
oving disposition, the great composer re- 
moved to a house in Lisson Grove, then, 
true to its name, a country spot, not too 
near to the town, and yet not quite beyond 
it. Here he kept up an intimate associa- 
tion with his many friends, among whom 
were Dr. Burney, who had greeted his ar- 
rival with a poem, end the young J. B. 
Cramer, who in after-years assisted in es- 
tablishing the Philharmonic Society. 


The South African Labor Market. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
I believe, as with fighting peoples of In- 
dia, so with the Zulu and the Matabele, 
military service will eventually prove an 
excelent means of eliciting the loyalty 
and utilizing the pugnacity of the nation. 
All over South Africa the great social and 
economical difficulty of the day is the 
state of the labor market. Inefficient, ac- 
cording to our standard, though Kafir la- 
bor may be, for the purposes of mining, as 
well as of farming, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. White men may be overseers 
and managers, but the pick and shovel 
work is, and must be for some time, in the 
hands of natives. Whatever may be the 


case in America, it is certain that in South 
Africa black and white would not come 
together in a single shift or a single gang 
on the same level. Whether in the future 
employers will not be forced to import 
hands, not exactly of the class called 
‘““mean white,’’ but from the same coun- 
tries as now supply the American mines 
with labor, remains to be seen. 

The scarcity of Kafirs is a serious fact 
in the industrial world of Afrikanderdom. 
It does not spring, as I have stated, from 
any shrinkage of population, for, on the 
contrary, there is an increase, but it is to 
be accounted for by the ingrained distaste 
for manual exertion which makes the maie 
Kafir in his own kraal send his women to 
work in the fields, while he sits in his glory 
at his hut’s deor. Everywhere they have 
made money and bought cattle, and, ac- 
cording to Kafir custom, each son of the 
house has the right to put his spoon into 
} the common bow! and the common stew, 
so that the young “ bucks” are not forced 
to work from any fear of starving. 


An Ocean of Pamphlets. 


From Temple Bar. 

One would naturally expect that a great 
social upheaval like the civil war would 
produce a plentiful crop of this order of 
writing, and the facts are sufficiently start- 
ling to a student of that period. A coliec- 
tion made by Thomason, a bookseller, is 
now in the British Museum, and runs to the 
enormous length of two thousand volumes 
(several tracts in each;) the time covered 
being only a few years. An idea of their 
rate of publication may be had also from 
the fact that Lilburne himself wrote nearly 
one hundred, while Prynne actually pub= 
lished over one hundred and sixty. Among 
these, of course, was the famous “ Histrio 
Mastix,” which drew such disproportionate 
punishment on the author. 

Prynne was dismissed from the bar, de- 
spoiled of his university degree, pilloried, 
deprived of his ears, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life, but even in prison he 
was writing fresh pamphlets. He was 
released, however, when the Puritan Party 
came into power. Defoe, who wrote pam- 
phiets on occasional conformity, on standing 
armies, on the partition treaties, on the 
union with Scotland, on anything and every- 
thing—‘“‘ lying _Defce’’—was pilloried in 
1702, for his ‘‘ Shortest Way with Dissent- 
ers,” and Steele was expelled from the 
House of Commons for his “ Crisis’’; but 
Prynne’s punishment for sheer spiteful mal- 
ice and crue’ty stands alone. 


Why Evgiand Stays in Egypt. 
From Biackwood’s Magazine. 

But though much has been done, much 
still remains to be done; and even if it did 
not, the necessity for our continuance in 
Egypt depends on something more than 
the completion of a programme. When we 
have exhausted the list of improvements 
of which the country ‘s capable, our mis- 
sion will be only half fulfilled. The Pashas 
and the whole tribe of fatteners on a cor- 
rupt system are still on the spot, only 
watching for a favorable opportunity to 
inaugurate a counter-revolutton and re- 
possess themselves of their lost fleshpots. 
The people have not yet learned to rely on 
any protection against pend B mre op- 
pressors except what is afforded by the 
English 

Take away this support, and the whoie 
machine of progress would run down hill 
again, and the great work of the last ten 
years be completely undone. The old cor- 
rupt system would at once reassert itself, 
aud tne second state of Egypt would be 
worse than the first. The anpetite of thé 
proctonceere outy aie by Gacts, mneornes 
abstinence; an ra) ess aheen, in- 
stead of feeling, as they feel to-day, Geaply 





grateful e intervention of England, 
woul oa ie the hour Then they firs 
listened to her counsels. 

The Throne of Thunder. 


From The National Review. 

Mungo Mah Lobeh, the throne, or place, 
of thunder, as the natives call it, the Peak 
of Cameroons as the whites call it,.fis the 
highest- point on the western side of the 
African Continent. 

The first view the voyager gets of it, who, 
coming from the northward, has been coast- 
ing for weeks, along low shores, and up the 
stagnant rivers frnged with mangrove 
Swamp, is a thing no man can ever forget. 
Suddenly, right up out of the sea, tne 
great mountain rises to its 13,760 feet, wh le 
close at hand, to westward, towers the love- 
ly island mass of Fernando Po to its 10,190 
feet; and great as is its first charm, every 
time you see it, it becomes greater, ai- 
though it is never the same. Five times 
I have been in the beautiful bay at its 
foot, and never seen it twice al ke; some- 
times it is wreathed with indigo-black tor- 
nado clouds, sometimes crested with snow, 
sometimes standing out hard and clear as 
though made of metal, and sometimes soft- 
ly gorgeous, with green, gold, purple, and 
pink vapors, tinted by the sunset. 

There are only two distinct mountains, or 
peaks, ‘to this glorious thing that geolog sts 
brutally call “‘an intrusive mass ’’—Big 
Cameroon and Little Cameroon. The laiter, 
Mungo Mah Etind«h, has not yet been 
scaled, though it is only 5,820 feet; one rea- 
son for this doubtitess is that people desir- 
ous of going up mountains, a rather rare 
form of human be'ng in fever-stricken, over- 
worked West Africa, naturaily try for the 
b g peak; also the little peak is mos‘ly shecr 
cliff, and covered with almost impenetra- 

je bush.. Behind the Cameroons Mountain, 
inland, there are two cha’ns of moun ain:, 
or one chain deflected, bearing the names 
of the Rumbi and Omon moun.a'ns. 

These are little known at present, and 
are clearly no relation of Mungo’s; they are 
almost at right angles to it, and are, I be- 
lieve, infinitely older in structure, and con- 
tinuous with the many-named range we 
know in Congo Francaise as the Sierra del 
Crvstal. In a southwest direction from 
Cameroons Mountain, out in the Atlantic, 
is a series of voleanic islands, presumably 
belonging to the same volcanic line of ac- 
tivity—Principe, 3.000 feet; San Thomé, 
4.918 feet, and, further away st il, Ascen- 
cion, Saint Helena, and the Tristan d’Acun- 
ha groups. 


The Empire of the Air. 
From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Roger Bacon, in an essay which was not 
published until 1618, gave some vague fore- 
shadowing of the possibilities of steam, and 
declared aerial navigation to be a thing of 
the future. ‘It is possible,”” remarked this 
wonderful natural philosopher, ‘to devise 
instruments for flying such that a man 
being in the centre, if revolving something 
by which artificial wings are made to beat 
the air in the fasnion of birds.’’ 

Leaving the indefinite out of the reckon- 
ing, we first find a definite project for 
mounting into the air in the device of Fran- 
eis Lana, an Italian Jesuit, who, in 1670, 
published his plan of four copper balls, ex- 
hausted of air to form a vacuum, support- 
ing a vessel, and with a sail attached to 
give the necessary horizontal motion. He 
supposed that in practice these would dis- 
place a volume of air greater in weight 
than the weight of the balls, but this 
would not really be the case. This idea. 
and that of the subsequently perfected 
balloon, had its starting point in the dis- 
covery of the principle of the pressure of 
fluids, elucidated by Archimédes of Syra- 
cuse in 200 B. C. 

The discovery of hydrogen by Cavendish, 
in 1760, led Joseph Black, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 
to suggest in one of his lectures that a 
weight might be lifted from the ground by 
attaching to it a sohere of some suitable 
material filled with this very light gas. 
This idea, casually uttered but not followed 
up, Was remembered some years later by 
Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian merchant, who, 
in 1872 test its truth by experiment. His 
attempts to fill paper bags with hydrogen 
failed, owing to the rapidity with which 
the subtle gas escaped through the pores 
of the paper. Then he collected the gas in 
soapy water, and a bubble of gas ascended; 
so that a soap bubble fiilled with hydrogen 
was the first balloon. This experiment ap- 
= to have been repeated by Cavallo 
efore the Royal Society. and is described 
in their ‘‘ Transactions,” but it was Jur- 
sued no further, the practical energy not 
being forthcoming to take the matter up 
at this stage, when it was nothing more 
than a scientific curiosity and an interest- 
ing experiment, apparently too trifling to 
be worth more thought. 


On Sunday Opening. 


Cannon Barnett in The Westminster 
Review. 

“The greatness of the country is due,” 
we are told, “to its Sabbath.” Yes; in 
that I agree. The self-restraint which for 
one day in seven controls the greed of 
earning; the pause in which people become 
conscious of the unseen forces in which 
they move; the physical rest in which brain 
and muscle regain their power; the oppor- 
tunity for the duties and pleasures of fam- 
ily life—all this constitutes a reservoir out 
of which the country draws supplies of 
strength. Our Sabbaths give us a reserve 
force. But the Sabbaths must not only be 
preserved from the noise and strife of trade 
—they must be secured from the almost as 
absorbing noise and strife of pleasure; they 
must offer such attractions to men’s minds 
as will draw them more than fights and 
games; they must fill the pauses 
with the voices which tell of Gua’s 
ways; they must afford topics of 
talk for the family circle. In old days, 
when all men knew the country and neigh- 
bors were familiar, there was little need to 
make provision for the Sabbath use. All 
learned what the lilies and the mountains 
taught; all knew what others knew. But 
in mocern city days, if the Sabbath is to be 
a reserve force for the country, it is neces- 
sary that in its time of pause means be 
provided by which city dwellers and those 
divided from their richer neighbors may 
learn what others know. 

“ Religion,” again, we are told, ‘‘ depends 
on the Sabbath.” To this also I agree, 
Unless people break off from work they 
will not think about God. Unless the day 
comes to remind them of their relation to 
One outside themselves they will fall into 
slavery to the present. The Sabbath is 
the security of religion, the means by which 
the relation between man and God is real- 
ized, the weekly stimulant to man’s thought 
about God and the duties which grow from 
that thought. The Sabbath is the security 
of religion, but it is the Sabbath of the 
Sunday Society, and not of the Sabbata- 
rians. 


The Rev. 


es Entrance of the Allies into Paris. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 

Bliicher was the man whom all wanted 
to stare at as the incarnation of German 
vengeance, but in his absence the real hero 
of the day was Alexander. Women crowd- 
ed to kiss his hand, his boots, the tail of 
his horse—anything within reach. He was 
young and good-looking, and on this day 
no barriers were placed between him and 
the thousands of pretty Parisiennes who 
clamored to win his heart. This day was 
high carniva! for the class of Paris wo- 
men whose vivecious marneéers and costly 
dressing were the sole visible means by 
which they subsisted—whom Beranger once 
entitled ‘“‘ ces mn ag” gl These ephe- 
meral creatures of the “half world” 
passed in the eyes of the bronzed and bat- 
tered warriors from the north as ladies of 
high. position carried away by enthusiasm. 

Vhen it was seen how affable could be 
the Czar under their ergaging pressure, it 
could not have beer? expected that his fol- 
lowers would be less gallant. A warm- 
hearted Colonel in the suite of the mon- 
archs invited one of the admiring ‘‘ dem- 
oiselles’’ to con.e up into the saddle with 
him, and stie did, with the help of some 
equally gallant. warriors on foot. Other 
gallant warriors on horseback found the 
same need of practicing their French in 
this eminently sociable manner, and thus 
it came about that when the monarchs of 
Russia and Prussia halted at the begin- 
ning of the Champs Elysées to pass their 
men in review, they were saluted from the 
saddle, not merely by .their respective sol- 
diers, but by a large proportion of the 
pretty girls of the town. There was a sug- 
gestion of the Raps of the Sabines in this 
pretty picture—at least to Schwarzenberg. 
It was an ominous lovefeast to Prussia. 


Yachts and What to Call Them. 


+ ¥rom The Cornhill Magazine. 

The very sound of the Arrow and the 
Alarm, the Iona, the Fiona, the Cambria, 
and the Galatea serve to recall the swell 
of snowy canvas and the tearing race 
through Channel seas, while of modern 
boats, the Vanessa, the Volante, and the 
Valkyrie equal in aptness of sound and 
sense the best named of the older yachts. 
As an example of good and bad yacht 
nomenclature may be mentioned two pleas- 
ure boats turned out about the same time 
by a once well-known yard (the cradle of 
gome famous fliers) on the south coast. 
One was called the Arab and the other the 

What better name could be 
ing yacht than the 
the ocean desert, 
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Individual 
Strawberry 
Shortcakes 


of granulated sugar. 


and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Have ready a quart of berries, crushed, and sweetened with one small cup 
Place lower half of biscuit, buttered side up, on plate 
on which it is to be served; cover with crushed berries, then on top the 
upper half, buttered side up, cover again with crushed berries, and serve at 
once with or without cream or strawberry sauce. 
" Cleveland’s Gaking Powder “Pure and Sure.” 


Sift with one quart of flour two tea- 
spoonfuls Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der and one-half teaspoon salt, Rub 
in shortening (one-half cup butter and 
one tablespoon lard) and wet with 
euough sweet milk or water to make a 
soft dough. Handle as little as possi- 
ble and roll out about one inch thick. 
Cut the desired size with biscuit cutter 
Break in half and butter. 
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while how overpowering a name for any 
kind of yacht was the Earthquake, how- 
ever it might fit a torpedo boat, which, I 
believe, are merely numbered. | 

The peorest name which was ever de- 
vised for a yacht is perbaps that of the 
latest challenger for the America’s Cup— 
The Distant Shore. How can a yacht be 
a shore? It is as feeble as to call a horse 
Cavendish Square, which was the name of 
one running a few years ago, who might 
as fitly have been called Westminster Ab- 
bey: or Aldgate Pump. The American 
yachts which have successively retained 
the cup have a!] been fairly named, if hard- 
ly so prettily as the challengers. The Puri- 
tan, the Mayflower, the Vigilant, the Vol- 
unteer, and the Defender wiil' all pass mus- 
ter, though the last Is only apt in thi4 par- 
ticular connection, and the third would suit 
better a cruising corvette or torpedo 
catcher. 


The High-Fliers in Mars. 
From The North American Review. 

If the attraction of the earth were less 
powerful our winged tribes might have re- 
ceived a much greater development. In 
virtue of the unquestionable principle known 
as ‘“‘the struggle for existence,” these 
winged creatures, dominating all others, 
would have been the Strongest. Progress 
would have been effected along this line. 
The superior race, the human race, would 
have been a winged race. These simple 
considerations, which it» would be easy to 
extend much further, are enough to con- 
vince us that our human form is esentially 
terrestrial, and that the inhabitants of 
Mars cannot resemble us, Thgy are differ- 
ent. 

Upon Mars, for example, one might sup- 
pose, without scientific heresy, that the 
remarkable lightness o1 their bodies may 
have developed the winged race more high- 
ly in the direction indicated, and that the 
inhabitants of this planet may have re- 
ceived the privilege of flight. 

Does this amount to saying that, for 
this reason they must necessarily have the 
form of birds? No. The bats, are they not 
mammals which suckle their young? 

Is it saying, then, that we must imagine 
them under this form? Net at all. May 
they not rather be like dragon-files flutter- 
ing in the air above the lakes and the 
canals? 

As to this point we can imagine every- 
thing and prove nothing. lt is even highly 
probable that the reality is something ab- 
solutelv different from ali our terrestrial 
conceptions, “ 

un wine one hand the lightness of the 
Martian beings is favorable of their winged 
constitution. On the other hand, however, 
the atmosphere is hardly well fitted to sus- 
tain them. But still we recall that terres- 
triad zoology furnishes instances of birds, 
which are very heavy, such as the condors 
and the vultures, and these are just the 
ones which fly highest in the most rarefied 
regions of our atmosphere; they have been 
observed even above the summits of the 
Himalayas, tne Andes, and the Cordilleras 
at elevations of from 8,000 to 9,000 meters, 
(27,000 to 30,000 feet,) where they can still 
soar freely, thanks to the enormous spread 
of their wings. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that a 
human being, weighing 70 kilograms 
(154 pounds) would weigh no more than 26 
Kllograms (56 pounds.) if transported to 
the globe of Mars. 


Shelley and Fire and Flame. 
From The Contemporary Review. 
Unlike most poets, and in this resembling 
his contemporary, Turner, in painting, Shel- 
ley began with no special love of color, but 
developed it with his general development. 


and glow- 
from 


movement. His is ‘ta green 
ing light like that which drops 
folded lilies in which glow worms 
dwell.” It is translucent color, pro- 
ceeding from some ‘inmost purple spirit of 
light,’ and he seems to be always_look- 
ing through a rainbow-hued cascade. A 
curious feature in his use of color is the 
evidently unconscious repetition of the 
same word within a few lines; the color 
seems to flash before him and di:appear. 
His colors are fluid, opaline, iridescent; in 
this, again, as in the ‘‘ Witch of Atlas,” 
strongiy resembling Tvurner’s later use of 
color; they make “a tapestry of fleecelike 
mist,’”’ or ‘‘ woven exhalation underlaid 
with lambent lightning fire.’’ 

No poet has ever used fire so extensive- 
ly; “‘men scarcely know how beautiful fire 
is,” he says; ‘‘each flame of it is as a 
precious stone dissolved in ever-moving 
light.””. He finds the semblance of flame 
in the unlikeliest places, even in water, for 
the dew in a flower is like fire; even in 
the solid marble, for the pyramid of Cestus 
is a flame. Everywhere he sees color, fused 
with light, and in perpetual movement. The 
whole visible universe is ‘‘a dome of many- 
colored glass,’ which ‘stains the white 
radiance of HEternity.'’’ Shakespeare had 
hinted that such was his conception of the 
world, but Shelley worked it out with a.con- 
vinced sincerity and daring imaginative in- 
sight which seem part of the very texture 
of this fascinating personality whose fit 
emblem is the flame of the funeral pyre. 


When Destitute of Humor. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

There appear to be whole races of men— 
the North American Indians and the Cinga- 
lese Veddas, for example—that are destitute 
of the sense of the ludicrous. And, in the 
higher races, this sense is by no means 
universally found. The richest intellects 


possess it in amplest measure. The absence 
of it is sure indication of mental poverty. 
“ Here comes a fool, let’s be grave,’ said 
Charles Lamb upon one occasion. And I 
remember a friend of my own observ- 
ing of a somewhat taciturn person 
whom we had‘ met, ‘‘He must be a 
man of sense, for,. although he_ said 
little, he laughed in the right place.’ 
That laugh is a manifestation of in- 
tellectual abundance or exuberance; it is 
something over and above the actual work 
of life. And so we may adapt to our pres- 
ent purpose certain words of Schiller’s in 
his Letters on Aesthetic Education: ‘* Man 
sports (spielt) only when he is man in 
the full signification of the word, and then 
only is he complete man (ganz Mensch) 
when he sports.” 

I need hardly observe how grossly this 
faculty of the ludicrous may be abused. 
There is nothing more diabolical—in the 
strictest sense of the word—than to turn 
inte ridicule ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatscever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.’’ There is no 
more detestable occupation than that of 
“sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer.”’ But it is a maxim of jurisprudence, 
‘“Abusus non tollit usum.”’ And this holds 
universally. 

A Qaestion of Survival. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The Boers as a body are unprogressive, 
unadventurous, averse to change. The 
British are progressive, active, and eager 
for adventure. The Boers are hunters and 
cattle owners. The British are miners and 
traders. The British have the forces of 
education, science, and capital on_ their 
side; the Boers, on the other hand, decline 
to avail themse!ves of the resources by 
which weaith is accumulated, and through 
which the power conferred by wea!th is 
acquired. The Beers receive no reinforce- 
ment by emigration; the British popula- 
tion is increasing daily by the constant in- 
flux of new batches of emigrants. Given 
these conditions, and the result is certain, 

In virtue of nature’s law of the “ survival 
of the fittest,”’ the British are bound to dis- 
tance the Boers in the future as they have 
done in‘the past. In this world, as at pres- 
ent constituted, the weaker is certain in 
the long run to go to the wall. Just as in 
the Southern States in America the’ Yankee 
is shunting out the Southern planter, so 
the Briton is compelled by the same mani- 
fest destiny to oust the Boer, I hold, there- 
fore, that no matter what one’s respect 
may be for the individual fine qualities of 
the Boer population, one can entertain no 
doubt that in the end the race that goes 
ahead must get the better of the race that 
stays at home. : 


Sebastian Cabot. 


From The Spectator. 
Sebastian Cabot retired from public af- 
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The chief character of Shelley’s color is | 
that it is always mingled with light and. 


7, and died shortly after, leaving 


a high reputation as a scientific and prac- 


mitted, 
served. 
was guilty of much falsehood and intrigue, 


men he exhibited neither justice, 
yor even ordinarv distretion. But 
temper justice with mercy, and in judging 


mercy, 


some extenuating circumstances. 


Yor at least a century had borne an unen- 


cenary service was in vogue, 


are prone to vagueness and exaggeration, 


tionally, from veracity; and he had to deal 
with Spaniards, who deemed 


orders. Perhaps his 


common phrase ‘‘ too clever by half.” 





LIP SERVICE. 


From Harber's Magazine. 
Lord, hear my lips, and not my heart!— 
Untempted lips that purely plead 
Allegiance to the better part; 
O hear the word, and wait the deed! 
As winds will shake some wretched reed, 
Perchance to spare, perchance to kill, 
My wavering heart ’twixt word and will 
Is shaken still. 


Then let my loyal lips be heard 
Above my heart’s rebellious ery. 
If anything in méyhath erred, 
It is my heart, it is not I! 
Pass not my prayer and pledges by; 
My patient lips shall steadfast sue, 
That stubborn citadel subdue, 
And make them true. 
-LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 





Inventive Chancellors of Exchequer. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

The number of new taxes enianating 
from the busy brains of embryo Chuncellors 
of the Exchequer is legion. Propositions 
for the taxation of books, dinners, ama- 
teur actors, hunting, photographs, cats, 
short stories, cycles, pianos, immi- 
grants, billiard tables, bachelors, clubs, 
mineral waters, organ grinders, titles, villa 
names, tennis grounds, statues, pictures, 
boots, chimneys, telegraphs, telephones, 
electric lights, church and chapel goers, 
second Christian names, letters .o newspa- 
pers have already been made. A tax on 
beauty is another suggestion. How giad 
some of us would be -to be eligible to pay 
it! A license duty on marriage engagements 
—also proposed—would serve as a verifica- 
tion and registration of the step prelim- 
inary to matrimony. 

In Paris there are no private undertak- 
ers, burial being undertaken by the mu- 
nicipality. It has been proposed to levy a 
fresh tax on funerals by raising the ex- 
isting charge for graves. As in that city 
of pleasure theatres are taxed, this may 
be considered as the “‘ from grave to gay” 
of taxation. A few years ago there was 
considerable discussion as to the propriety 
of establishing turnstiles, and levying en- 
trance fees in the museums and places of 
historical interest in Paris. M. Lockroy, 
the then Minister of Public Instruction, 
disclaimed the principle of charging ad- 
mission fees to places which are maintained 
by public taxes, and are, therefore, the 
property of the people; but adrnitted the 
probability of a charge being made for ad- 
mission to the Palace of Versailles one day. 

In England the public are already thus 
taxed, admission fees being required on 
Certain days to the Tower of London end 
South Kensington Museum. ‘The principle 
is also acted on by lordly owners of certai: 
historical English castles, wno check indis- 
criminate crowds Ly tharging each visitor 
a shilling for admission, which amounts 
are, it is needless‘to say, handed over to 
local charities. 


Red Faces and Hasty Tempers. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Probably there is no link between an 
ochreous complexion and a hasty temper 
in modern man other than a racial one. 
The two qualities were coincidently devel- 
oped by indenendent agencies. We know 
little of the nature and working of the 
forces which go to create a national type. 
That they are to some extent climatic and 
geographical is plainf for in New-Zealand, 
Queensland, and North America we find 
the process in visible operation. 

Probably in the days of purely tribal 
Savagery any veculiar attributes of the 
founder of a clan migrating away from his 
fellows would give the»key, which exter- 
nal nature would develop and elaborate 


into a national characteristic. Such a pio- 
neer, whether emigrant or outcast, would 


temper and exceptional originality of 
mind; and, as is well known, these general- 
ly go with a physical peculiarity as strong- 
ly marked. Moreover, all barbarians are 
extremely intolerant of any bodily deform- 
ity or strangeness of aspect, and often a 
man, or a family, chancing to be offensive- 
ly conspicuous in any such way, would be 
expelled from society. 

In, Central America a hairy man was 
deemed an impossible outsider by the abori- 
gines, while among the blacks of Western 
and Southern Africa an albino is always 
an outcast. These facts show how a new 
race might be developed from a “snort” 
which otherwise would be redissolved in 
the prevailing national traits. 


The Kafir Circus. 
From The National Review. 

The “ Kafir Circus,” which ten years 
ago was almost boycotted, is now the main 
centre of interest and attraction. Its Cir- 
cean revels have proved irresistible. The 
most conservative of members had to yield 
to them in the long run, and streams of 
secessions from other markets continue 
even yet to swell the Kafir crowd. Fort- 
unes were made in it last year, some of 
which have been taken away and safely 
invested. The others will probably be 


scattered as suddenly as they were gath- 
ered. To get into a moderate connection 


a day, with no risk and very little trouble, 
save having to bear the, horrible din of a 
howling pandemonium. 


qualification for success. Intelligence and 
experience were superfluities. Where near- 
ly all were ignorant alike about what they 
were dealing tn, fools could ‘* make prices ”’ 
just as freely as wise men, and more so. 
Simply to ‘‘ make prices’’ was to make 
money hand over fist. and Kafir jobbers 
blossomed into plutocrats, set up their pri- 
vate hansoms, were welcomed into West 
End clubs, and fiung about thousand- 
pound checks as lightly as half-crown ci- 
gars. When they rose to the dignity of 
underwriting or syndicating new issues, a 
single company might bring them in ten 
or twenty thousand pounds. In one memo- 
rable case, 30,000 shares were said to have 
been booked within an hour by an active 


averaged £2 per share. 


A Meteorite That Paid a Morigage. 
From St. Nicholas. 

Another illustration of uses to which me- 
teorites may be put before their real char- 
acter is known, 
Kiowa County, Kan., They fell on a prai- 
rie where rocks were scarce and valuable, 
and the farmers of the vicinity found me- 


teorites convenient for holding down hay- 
stacks, stable roofs, or covers to rain bar- 
rels. .For such 
been used for a 
of-one of the farmérs: become convinced 
that there was something unusual about 


them. He at once recognized their nature, 
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tical mariner, much of which the author 
of this book considers—and, it must be ad- 
has cogently proved—to be unde- 
Our own verdict would be that he 


that he was not as expert a seaman as he 
claimed to be, and that in the leadership of 


let us 
Yi i@ Worcales uf past ageS bring to ugiit 

He was of the Italian race, a people who 
viable character for slyness and underhand 
proceedings; he livag in an age when mer- 
and strict 
fidelity to engagements was not to be &x- 
pectefl; the languages of all the Latin races 
and thus often deviated, and even uninten- 
his foreign 
birth a sufficient reason for disobeying his 


character may be 
justly comprehended if we apply to him the 


in most cases be a man of uncompromising 


as a Kafir jobber was to earn £200 or £300 


To be able to shout higher than anybody 1 
else was the chief, and almost the only, 


firm, whose “turns” or profits must have 


is afforded by those of 


porposes they might have 
ong time, had not the wife 
and called an expert to examine 


and the soberpetne woman finally sold 
to pay off a heavy mort-. 





AN INTERNATIQNAL TRADING 
HOUSE, 


The Seven Years’ War was not closed.in 
1763 by the treaty of Paris. To the proud 
and sensitive French that pact was only 
instituted a dishonorable truce. To mor- 
tification spoliation was added. Not only 
had England waged war.on their country, 
beaten her armies, snatched away her prov- 
inces, and nearly ruined her commerce, but 
now she deprived her of such precious pos- 
sessions as Acadia, Canada, Louisiana, and 


Senegal. The pre-eminence of a century was 1 


shattered; the balance of Europe restored 
with France exerting but little weight. 
England ruled the seas, monopolized trade, 
and, according to the economic tenets of 
the day, had in her American colonies an 
Eldorado of boundless resources. No won- 
der, then, that her ancient enemies viewca 
this ascendency as a perpetual menace. 
No wonder that more than ever they re- 
garded her as the “ perfidious Albion,” that, 
like Carthage of old, must be destroyed. 

It was a time for patience. The old King 
was indifferent, the people, impoverished 
and sullen, and yet during the next ten 
years the feeling of resentment and re- 
venge kept increasing in the councils of 
France. Then came the new King, Louis 
XVL, and, with him, opportunity. There 
were French agents in England and A ner- 
ca, and they reported trouble. Early in 
1775 British shipments of troops to the Col- 
onies showed how imminent this trouble 
was. The French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Charles Gravier, Count de Vergennes, 
was an indefatigable and enlightened man. 
In him all national prejudices, as well as 
all national capacities, were startlingly il- 
lustrated. He hated England with the bit- 
terness of a son toward the insulter of his 
mother. He loved France as that son loves 
the more tenderly for his grief and indig- 
nation. He foresaw, or at least persuaded 
himself that he did, that England’s tri- 
umph or humiliation in America might 
mean danger to his country; and so he re- 
solved that when the time came, the goid 
and the sword of France should make that 
triumph so impossible and that humiliation 
so complete that glory would take the 
place of the impending danger. He had to 
move cautiously; now to venture, now to 
retrace; but luckily for him and luckily, too, 
for America, he had in his secret agent in 
England a man full as enthusiastic in the 
common purpose and far more adroit and 
resourceful for its fulfillment. 

Pierre Augustin. Caron de Beaumarchais 
was then forty-three years of age. His life 
had been a series of remarkable changes— 
the vicissitudes of a warfare between wit 
and trouble. Throughout its variations as 
watchmaker, courtier, merchant, dramatist, 
duelist, speculator, bankrupt, musician, 
editor, and diplomatist, he had borne cour- 
age in his eye and gayety in his breast. 
Whatever he did was done well, from a 
new escapement to a contract for supply- 
ing Spain with breadstuffs from New-Eng- 
land, and from a comedy second only to 
those of Moliére to the suppression of a 
libel against the royal family. Though so 
erratic in conduct and fantastic of mind 
as to constantly remind one of Gil Blas, 
he was faithful; hence he was_ trusted. 
Though but a few years since he had been 
ruined and degraded, he yet had the ear 
of his King, and exerted far more in- 
fluence than did the French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. 

In London Beaumarchais trained with the 
Opposition. Lord Rochford and Wilkes 
were among his friends. From them he 
learned that the Revolution would not only 
be in America, but also in England. He 
judged disaffection from a Gallic stand- 
point, and heard revolt in British grum- 
bling. His distant view was far more ac- 
curate. He perceived that subjection of 
the Colonies was impossible unless they 
themselyes grew fainthearted. Like Ver- 
gennes, he seemed to believe that unless 
France forcibly interposed she would rue 
the result, however it might be. In Feb- 
ruary, 1776, he wrote as follows to the 
King: “If England gains the complete 
victory in America it will be at such a cost 
that she will infallibly seizé our sugar 
islands to compensate herself, and she will 
do this even more certainly if fortune falls 
the other way, and she finds herself 
stripped of her Continental possessions.” 

Louis XVI. -had neither sympathy for 
the “insurgents” nor desire for war, but 
he did wish to act for the weal of his 
country. Marie Antoinette, too, without 
any comprehension of the issue, but 
through her fondness for whatever was 
novel, was a partizan of the Americans 
So the King held a Council and was advised 
thereby that help should be proffered. But 
how? was now the question. Negotiations 
had been had with Spain, ard the azree- 
ment reached under ‘““The Family Com- 
pact’ that the two nations should de- 
clare war with Great Britain, but Spain had 
a treasure fleet at sea and was not ready; 
besides, her real designs were against Por- 
tugal, and these France did not care to 
further. Before any such decided step was 
taken, if, indeed, it ever shonld be taken, 
what course had best be followed which 
would assist and yet not involve? At this 
juncture Beaumarchais again wrote to the 
King giving at large the workings of his 
fecund mind. The plan which he proposed, 
he argued, had many advantages. It avoid- 
ed by a turn, absolutely commercial, the 
suspicion that the King or his Council had 
hand in the affair. It kept track of 
the funds so that they would not miscarry 
nor become lost in faithless hands. It aug- 
mented the appearance and the substance 
of the succor to such a point, by multi- 
plying these funds by their product, that 
a single million brought up to a second 
calculation would equal nine millions. Fi- 
nally ‘it would feed the war to the great 
damage of the English, their natural and 
decided enemies, costing them a hundred 
millions for every million expended. 

Thus sanguinely did Beaumarchais write, 
and these wece the details of his plan: He 
would organize a trading house, to be 
named ‘‘ Rederique Hertalez & Co.,’”’ which 
should supply the Americans with muni- 
tions of war of every variety and receive 
pay from them in tobacco. Let the King 
advance him secretly.a million for the oper- 
ation, and as secretly instruct the keepers 
of the military stores to sell to him what 
he needed at a reduced rate. The com- 
modities thus purchased he would sell to the 
Amer.cans at current prices, and thus would 
be inaugurated that geometrical progression 
which was to breed nine millions from one. 
He would also exchange half of the original 
sum inte ‘* Moyadores, ur Portuguese pieces, 
the only money current in America, and 
thus give life to their paper money.” ‘It 
is a little leaven,’’ he explained, “‘ that it is 
necessary to put into the pan to raise it and 
make it ferment usefully.” All this com- 
merce should take place at Cape Francais, 
San Domingo, where the French and Amer- 
ican ships would meet and exchange 
cargoes. The entire expense might be met, 
he suggested in closing, by levying a duty 
on the enormous quantity of horses, car- 
riages, &¢c., exported from Great Britain. 
“*¥t would be very pleasant to succor the 
Americans with the money of the English; 
— ed, there was something spicy about the 
idea! ’’ 

Though Beaumarchais met practical diffi- 
culties with such airy assurance, there was 
much in «the main features of this plan 
that commended itself to Vergennes. Much 
as he wanted to injure England, he was not 
quite ready for an open rupture. Though 
the Colonies had proclaimed independence, 
the news of the defeat of Long Island had 
a depressing effect on his hopes; besides, he 
had tidings from London that another great 
armament was preparing against America, 
He had, indeed, a while since, advocated an 
open gift of a million frbm the King, and 
he knew that Beaumarchais had discussed 
such probability With Arthur’ Lee, the 
American agent; but how much 
was that the aid should be secret and pri- 
vate, when France was swarming with 
English spies. 
plus clothing, ammunition, and cannon in 
the royal arsenals which Beaumarchais 
might have for a moiety of their vaiue, 
while he knew that the American ports 
were crowded with tobacco, marketless, 
though all France was demanding it. There- 
fore, let Beaumarchais go ahead, assist 
the Americans, turn his million again and 
again until it increased twenty-seven fold; 
by just so much would he be able to dam- 
age Great Britain without forcing his own 
country into premature hostilities! 

So Vergennes recommended and so the 
King approved on the express conditions of 
secrecy, and that the commercial traps- 
actions should be bona fide. Beaumarchais 
was summoned to Paris, received 1,000,000 
livres from the Minister on ‘he simple re- 
ceipt that he would render account thereof 
to the Count of Vergennes, received another 
million in a few weeks, coming in a round- 
about eng 4 from the King of Spain, and en- 
tered on his business career with extraor- 
dinary energy. The house of ‘ Roderique 
Hortalez & Co.’’ occupied the Hotel de Hol- 
land, formerly the residence of the Dutch 
Minister, and soon its copious‘floors were 
packed with warlike wares, and through its 
ateway thronged an army of employes. 
Silas Deane, the Commissioner from Amer- 
ica, arrived in France, and had an _ inter- 
view with Vergennes. The crafty Minister 
informed him that, “ considering the good 
understanding between the Courts of Ver- 
sailles and London, they could not openly en- 

the shipment of munitions of war, 
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There was a plenty of sur- | 





but that no obstruction would be given.’ 
TRen he referred Deane to Beaumarchais, 
pay ng that he might reiy on whatever the 
atter engaged in @ commercial way, whieh, 
as Deane afterward naively wrote, * Wag 
all I wished, as I was on the safe side of 
the question, viz. on the receiving side.”’ 
Thereafter Deane and Beaumarchais 
worked together, with a love for the Amer= 
ican cause that has never been appreciated, 
The task was a herculean one. ‘The Eng- 
lish spies were omnipresent, the Engl.sa 
Ministry prompt and peremptory in its ace 
tion on what its emissaries learned. Stores 
had to be taken from the royal arsena.s 
uncer a succession of snbterfuges and 
brought to port by circuitous routes. No 
sooner were ships laden than they were 
seized and their cargoes declared ‘contra- 
band, and then all sorts of devices had to 
be resorted to not to circumvent the law 
which was we!l inclined, through official 
inklings, to wink with one eye and be blind 
in the other, but to prevent the Englisa 
from having proof of double dealing. Doubt- 
less Beaumarchais enjoyed the excitement 
thoroughly; it gave occupation to his resi- 
jess iinagination and utilized that invention 
which the construction of dramas had only 
Snarpened. Besides, he foresaw giory for 
his country and wealth for himself wher 
successive operations had rolled up 
enormous ball of profits. Perhaps, after 
ali, his visions were not chimerical, for a 
pound of tobaceo; which could be bought 
Wasa in America, was worth $5 in 
So Beaumarchais wrote a grandiloquent 
letter to Congress, detailing all that he had 
done and was about to do, and requesting 
them to return to him some 10,000 or 12,000 
hogsheads of tobacco, adding: * However 
well-bottomed my house may be, and howe 
ever I may have appropriated many mille 
ions to your trade alone, yet it would be ims 
possible for me to support it if all the dan< 
eers of the Sea, of exports and imports 
were not entirely at your risk.” And then 
he went confidently on. spending money like 
shrkasat a es Sid aes Which he head 
¢ dq, and which were gs : 
Sa tie Bikae dae ere SO much needed 
In the 


beginning of 1777 B 
bad 3eaums 
succeeded 5 umarchais 


‘ ead ~=in getting away three is 
ships. These contained; besides Sua ntittes 
of such stores as clothing, cloth, tents, &e. 
20 pieces of-ordnance, 25,000 muskets, and 
200,000 pounds of powder. With such 
priceiess cargoes there also went. fifty 
French officers, a useless lot for the most 
part, though one of them, Steuben, maw 
well be said to have compensated for tha 
others. The value of the supplies thus sent 
was over three millions of franes. One can 
readily picture the anxiety of the owner a3 
he followed his freighis over the sea, know- 
ing, as he did, how every step he had taken 
had been reported to the Briiish, and how 
their royal frigates and fleet privateers 
were on the aiert for such booty. One can 
even more readily realize how his buoyancy 
ot mind must have brought not only be- 
lief, but delight in its visions of what the 
return would be—the thanks of Congress 
the fat hogsheads, the certainty of that 
geometrical progression which would roi] 
up countless miliions! 

Meanwhile Franklin and Arthur Lee had 
been sent as joint Commissioners with 
Deane at the Court of France, an addition 
Which brought many perplexities to tha 
American cause and disaster to Beaumar« 
chais, Lee was a marpiot—a vain, irri« 
table, and, above all, a suspicious, man 
He hated Franklin for his pre-eminence, 
Beaumarchais because he no longer con. 
fided in him, and Deane because of the lat~ 
ters intimacy. Duistrusted and ignored by 
Vergennes, he spent his time in writing ill 
natured and false letters to America. From 
the first he reiterated to Congress that tha 
house of “ Hortalez & Co.” was merely a 
blind for a free gift from the King. Then 
he sent warning that Deane and Beaumar- 
chais .were conspiring together to cheat the 
American donees, and then that they had 
enriched themselves through fraudulent 
Specuwiation, And yet, in 1779, after all tha 
mischief had been done, he admitted that 
he really did not know whether Beaumare 
cnais was right or wrong in his claims 
This was true; but malice easily supplied 
the place of ignorance, 

Congress was far too poor not to take ade 
vantage _ of a reasonable doubt. Beate 
marchais’s ships arrived and their contents 
went to the relief of the Sfivering troops 
at Valley Forge; but they were returned 
empty and without even a word of ace 
knowledgment of that grandiloquent letter 
Beaumarchais was chagrined, but not dis- 
heartened; doubtless everything would come 
out all right; in time of war all patriots had 
to make sacrifices. and so he Kept on dise 
patching ship after ship. But even the ree 
Sources of a French dramatist must prove 
inadequate against the drag of a one-sided 
ledger, Before September Beaumarchais had 
expended 0,0U00,0UUf. and was seriously 
embarrassed. sie would have been overe 
whelmed with debt had not Vergennes come 
to his rescue with another million, and 
apt pee ye trading where the rule 
ri s ra) rery , } 
pe She ae elivery was more generaily 

Finally one of the ships of Hortalez & 

Co. did arrive from America with a cargo 
of tobacco and indigo worth $30,000, and 
Beaumarchais was enchanted. The agonieg 
of delay were forgotten; once more he saw 
visions of millions piled on millions in geo« 
metrical progression. Alas! The consigne 
ments were all to the American Commis 
s.oners. Not only was he ignored, but his 
own ship, his own men, had been employ ed 
to his undoing! Could any fate be mora 
ironical? After months of suspense, a 
sligbt return had been made at his expense 
yet not for him! For once buoyancy failed 
to assert itself. Beaumarchais went before 
the Commissioners and told his tale with 
tears in his eyes. Deane corroborated 
franklin assented, and, though Lee, of 
course, objected, the freights were delivered 
Over to their rightful owner. 
- Perhaps this one payment on account pre« 
sented © less agreeable problem of progres- 
sion for Beaumarchais’s consideration. He 
wneretore sent his nephew over to Phila- 
deiphia to urge his claims. The young’man 
for a time had the experience of arguing 
against the stone wall of incredulity. Beau- 
mInarchais assisted with a torrent of letters 
but all expostulation seems to have been re- 
garded in what has since been termed a@ 
Pickwickian sense. Of course, the King of 
France had freely given those suppiies: 
Beaumarchais was merely playing a part as 
Was quite in his line! If not, Lees more se- 
rious charges were true, and he and Deane 
were attempting a fraud! 

By and by Deune was recalled home in 
Suspicion, if not disgrace. His protests of 
unfair treatmecit provoked a controversy 
in which Lee’s assertions were printed, 
fhis aroused the notice of the French Gov- 
ernment, which thereupon assured Cone 
gress that the supplies furnished by Beau- 
marchais had been entirely in the way of 
commerce, and had been sold to him by 
the Department of Artillery. Whereupon 
Congress gave bills in part settlement of 
the account, and sent a handsome ietter 
to Beaumarchais from John .ay, its Pres~ 
ident, saying that ‘unfortunate circum- 
Stances have prevented the accomplishmen: 
of iis desires; but it will take the promptest 
measures for acquitting itself of the debts 
it has contracted with you,” and that “ you 
have gained the esteem of this rising re- 
aa and merited the applause of the New 

y oriad, 

Beaumarchais had ample opportunity to 
estimate these promptest measures and this 
applause. With the close of the war he 
was still begging for payment. Through- 
out the stormy years preceding the Con- 
Stitution, his claims kept reappearing before 
successive committees, with the persistence 
of Banquo’s ghost. In 1788 there was 4 
gieam of hope from the appointment of an 
investigating committee, but Arthur Lea 
was its Chairman, and his malignancy nev- 
er lessened. The debt, which amounted ty 
nearly $1,000,000, and the correctness of 
which had been vouched for by Alexander 
Hamilton himself, remained unpaid. 

Vith age, troubles redoubled on Beaus 
marchais. Though one of the main insti-« 
gators of the French Revolution, he becama 
one of its victims, being driven into ex- 
ile and proscribed. In extreme distress, he 
wrote as follows from Hamburg: ‘* Ameri- 
cans, 1 have served you with unwearied 
zeal. I have received during my life noth- 
ing but bitterness for my recompense, and 
I die your creditor. Suffer me in dying to 
bequeath you my davghter, to endow her 
with a portion of what you owe me.” Short- 
ly afterward he died from an apoplectie 
stroke—a change significant in jits rapidity 
of the vicissitudes of his careér. In 1835 
Congress compromised with his heirs for 
about $160,000. 

Americans can take no pride fn this epf- 
sode, though they may find many excuses 
for it. The Continental Congress was ever 
in desperate straits for money; it acquired 
all the evil habits of chronic impecuniosi- 
ty. Lee was a prominent Virginian, and 
the influence of his State was pre-eminent. 
There were factions and feuds innumera- 
ble; jealousies that started and hatreds 
that continued wrongs. Little wonder, then, 
that, though the benefits of this volatile 
Frenchman were received, their obligations 
were ignored. The region of the Revolu- 
tion has become legendary, and its inhabit- 
ants are transformed in the light of glory. 
Though they were men, indeed, who lived 
in those days, they. were no more than men. 





California Butterflies for Rothschild, 


From The San Francisco Chronicle. 
George W. Dunn, the oldest and perhaps 
the most famous naturalist on the Pacifia 
coast, some days ago received a letter from 
Baron de Rothschild asking him to go ona 
butterfly collecting tour for him. The Baron 
has a four-story building at Herz which 
he intends to fill with these beautiful vari- 
colored insects. He has specified the localie 
ties in California and wer California 
from which he desires the butterflies. 
Baron has tearned, what is pretty 
known in California, that the foethills 
the Sierras fairly swarm with all kinds an 
sizes of butterflies at certain seasons 
the year. The County of Mariposa, for 
stance, takes its name from the Spani 
word meaning butterfly, on account 
enormous numbers of these movin 
to be seen there. Mr. 
¢ ¢€ 








THE MOTHER OF THE - PINCKNEYS. 


ALIZA PINCKNEY. By Harriott Horry Ra- 
venel, With/fac simile reproductions. [Wo- 
men of Colonial and Revolutionary Times 
Series.] 18mo, New-York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 


Mrs, Pinckney’s life takes us back to an 
interesting and remote land and period— 
South Carolina before the revolution. Born 
early in the eighteenth century of English 
parents, who had made their home on the 
Island of Antigua, she went to Charleston 
when scarcely of age. and there met the 
man whose wife she became. She was @ 
woman of rare natural endowments, who 
had been well reared and well educated. 
She had capacity for business; she had 
force and strength of character, and there 
must have been in her spirit and conversa~ 
tion singular and enduring charm. These 
qualities alone would give value to this 
volume, based as it very largely is on her 
letters covering almost the entire period of 
her life, and would assure us something 
vital, instructive, and luminous. 

But besides such claims upon our atten- 
tion, Mrs. Pinckney has others as the wise 
and devoted mother of two sons, who 
grew to eminence in public affairs and 
each of whom, had political contests gone 
otherwise, might have been President 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Thomas 
Pinckney are bright names in South Car- 
olina history, and honored names in the 
history of the United States. To Spain, 
France, and England one or the other of 
them went as Minister. One helped to make 
the Constitution, and another signed that 
document as Governor of a ‘State. One 
served as an aide to Washington in the 
war, and the other served under him in 
another capacity. To one Washington of- 
fered a place on the Supreme Court bench, 
making the offer in a manner that testified 
not only to C. C. Pinckney’s worth, but to 
the worth of his lifelong friend and partner, 
Edward Rutledge. The place having become 
vacant, Washington asked: ‘‘ Will either of 
you gentlemen accept it, and, if s0, 
which?” GC. C. Pinckney has one other 
noteworthy title to remembrance in our 
fay. It was during his mission to France 
that he made the famous declaration that 
his country would ‘*millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

Mrs. Pinckney’s life in itself was not a 
public one. Her husband was in a sense a 
public man, as Chief Justice of South Caro- 
lina, but he held the office for a short 
period only. She has not the same claims 
to our attention that centre in other wo- 
men, whose careers have already been out- 
lined, or will hereafter be outlined in this 
series—Margaret Winthrop, Dolly Madison, 
and Martha Washington. But there is an- 
other sense in which she is entitled to our 
elose attention. She was a type, and a 
teautiful type, of what was best in Colo- 
nial life in the South. And her letters— 
preserved to us by strange and fortunate 
chance, for on two occasions they narrowly 
escaped destruction by fire—present to us 
a picture of that life such as we know not 
where else to find, and such, moreover, as 
convinces us with delightful force that the 
state of society in the years 1740 to 1750 
and aven earlier was an advanced and cul- 
tivated on>. 

Life was more than tolerable in the 
Charleston of that time. Mrs. Pinckney 
had been a short time in the country, and 
was still a young unmarried woman, when 
she described Charleston to her brother, 
then in England, as ‘‘a neat, pretty place; 
the inhabitants polite, and live in a very 
gentile manner; the streets and houses reg- 
ularly built—the ladies and gentlemen gay 
in their dress. Upon the whole you will 
find as many agreeable people of both sexes 
for the size of the place as almost any- 

where.” To a friend in England she wrote 
in 1740: “*‘We are seventeen miles by land 
and six by water from Charleston, 
where we have about six agreeable families 
around us, with whom we live in 
great harmony.” On this plantation she 
had “a little library, well furnished, in 
which I spend part of my time,”’ while her 
music and garden took up the rest, when 
not “employed in business, of which my 
father has left me a pretty good share.” 

Mrs. Pinckney was then Miss Lucas, and 
her father, a Colonel in the English Army, 
had settled in South Carolina, only to be 
ordered back to Antigua, where he was 
s00n made Royal Governor. This left to the 
daughter the care of Col. Lucas’s South 
Carolina plantation, his wife being an in- 
valid. In the management of this estate 
she showed at her early age real business 
capacity. It was an experience that aft- 
erward proved of constant value to her. 
After her marriage, a good deal of her 
husband’s business fell to her hands to be 
looked after. On his estate she undertook 
the cultivation of silk, and with such suc- 
cess that, when she went to England some 
years later, she had three dresses made of 
her own product, one of which She pre- 
sented to the mother of George III, and 
another to Lord Chesterfield. Still later, 
When she had lost her husband, her early 
experience proved even more useful to her 
fin the care ot the substantial estate he 
left her, and in the education of her two 
eons, who were not yet grown up. 

Miss Lucas did not marry a man of her 
father’s own selection, as young women 
usually did in those times. The father made 
proposals to her, and she had the courage 
to decline them both. Her letter to him 
on this subject is one of the most charm- 
ing in the book—charming for its affection, 
its respectful tone, and, with all these, its 
spirited decision against the father’s plans. 
One of the candidates appears to have been 
@ man advanced in years, and the letter 
contains these words: “As I know ’tis 
my happiness you consult, I must beg the 
favor 6f you to pay my compliments to the 
old Gentleman for his generosity and fa- 
vorable sentiments of me, and let him 
know my thoughts on the affair in such 
civil terms as you know much better 
than any i can dictate; and beg leave to 
say to you that the riches of Chile and 
Peru, put together if he had them, could 
not purchase a sufficient esteem for him 
to make him my husband.” 

The man whom she finally married was 
her senior by at least twenty years, so 
that it was probably not alone the age of 
the “old gentleman” that called forth 
this letter. 

Charles Pinckney had been a widower 
when Miss Lucas became his wife, and his 
first wife had been her intimate and valued 
friend. Indeed, it could be said that the 
first Mrs. Pinckney made the match be- 
tween her husband and Miss Lucas. After 
the second marriage Mrs. Pinckney wrote 
to a sister of her predecessor a letter which 
sheds the brightest possible light on her 
character--a letter marked by the gentlest 
fecling and the most charming tact. This 
sister was a stranger.to her, and here is 
what she said: 

Madame: As I have succeeded your 
good sister, with whom I had the happi- 
ness of an intimate acquaintance of some 


years, and, I flatter myself, a very great de- 
hag of her affection and friendship, I take 


give 


e liberty to pay my respects to you, 
though I have not the pleasure to be per- 
sonaliy acquainted with you. 

I am conscious, Madame, how unworthy 
i am to supply, the place of so good a wife 
as your sister was, but at the same time I 
must beg leave to assure you that however 
short of her I may come in other matters, 
in one thing I shall equal her, viz., a due 
regard to her relatives and a readiness to 
do anything in my power to serve them, I 

- ghall very Pay of a correspondence with 
one eo nearly related to my deceased friend 
as Mrs. Bartlett, and shall look upon it as 
a particular obligation done me if agreeable 
to you. 

Mr: Pinckney by his first wife had no 


.ghildren. Of the second marriage were 
born the two sons destined to eminence 
- @nd a daughter from whom is descended 


~ 








family went tc England to live, the 
having been made the Commissioner in 
London of South Carolina. Five years had 
been spent in England when the father 
and mother returned home, leaving the 
boys to complete their education. Soon 
after reaching South Carolina Mr, Pinck- 
ney was attacked by a fever, and in three 
weeks, to the unspeakable grief of his wife, 
he died. To her mother Mrs. Pinckney 
wrote: “I was for more than fourteen 
years the happiest mortal upon earth,” and 
of her husband said; ‘I did not know a 
virtue he did not possess.”” This letter and 
the one she addressed to her sons, telling 
them of their loss, are beautiful examples 
of the fine feelings and deep affections 
of Mrs. Pinckney. When her sons returned 
to her, they were men grown. During their 
Stay in England the Stamp act had been 
passed. They had shown themselves true 
patriots during the excitement it caused. 
A portrait of the elder boy, painted shortly 
before he returned home, represents him 
in the act of vehemently declaiming against 
the measure. The elder had become known 
to his English companions as “ the little 
rebel.” And yet these boys had been six- 
teen years absent from South Carolina. 

During the war the Pinckneys, mother 
and sons, lost heavily from British spolia- 
tion, both in town and country. One of 
Mrs. Pinckney’s letters is addressed to an 
English friend, explaining why she can- 
not pay a debt of less than $300. “ Even 
a little hovel,” she says, “ which I built 
to please one of my negroes, and which in 
the late great demand for houses would 
have been of service to me, was taken from 
me, and all my endeavor to get it again 
proved fruitless.” For two years about 
all the money she had been possessed of 
was $1,000. After the conflict the family 
appear to have recovered some substantial 
part of what they lost, although what 
fire had destroyed, and the negroes who 
had been sent to the West Indies and sold, 
were beyond recovery. At her home, soon 
after the war, Mrs. Pinckney entertained 
at breakfast George Washington, and in 
1793, when she died, in Philadelphia, with 
neither son at her side,. Washington, at his 
own request, acted as one of her pall bear- 
ers. 

A comment made by Mrs. Ravenel, at the 
close of her book, deserves a word here. 
One thing she hag aimed to make plain is 
that Southern ‘life in Colonial times was 
characterized neither by indolence, self-in- 
dulgence, nor ignorance, but, on the con- 
trary, was active, useful, and merciful. To 
the women of those times fell two tasks, 
that of fitting their sons to meet the great 
crisis that came to America in the con- 
flict with the motherland, and that of 
training and teaching a race of savages, 
so that they might share in the benefits of 
civilization, a race which on its own soil 
remains to this day where it was a thou- 
sand years ago. Mrs. Ravenel closes with 
a comment worthy of her Southern de- 
scent, as well as characteristic of it. That 
savage race, ‘‘taught by these. Southern 
people for six generations, proved.in the 
day of trial the most faithful, the most 
devoted of servants, and was declared in 
1863 by the Northern people worthy to be 
its equal in civil and political rights.” 





WITH THE HOVAS IN WAR TIMES. 
MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME. THE TIMEs's 

Special Correspondent’s Experiences Among 

the Hovas During the French Invasion of 

1885. By E. F. Knight, author of **‘ When 

Three Empires Mees,’’ &c. Longmans, Green 

& Co, 

This handsome volume is one of those 
invariably interesting productions, the nar- 
ratives of adventurous correspondents of 
the modern newspaper sent on perilous 
missions in distant lands in time of war. 
A man. selected for such a mission must 
of necessity combine the qualities of a 
bold and liardy adventurer, a keen ob- 
server, and a graphic writer. Otherwise, it 
would not be worth while to send him. Once 
dispatched upon such a mission the corre- 
spondent will venture into perils and take 
chances which few voluntary travelers 
would hazard. Mr. Knight was experienced 
in such undertakings when, near the be- 
ginning of last year, he received his in- 
structions to proceed without delay to An- 
ananarivo to report the progress and re- 
sults of the French invasion of Madagas- 
car. 

The intention had been to send him to 
Majunga, on the east side of the island, to 
accompany the expeditionary force, but the 
French authorities would not permit it, and 
were determined, if possible, to prevent the 
landing of European correspondents upon 
the island at all. Hence Mr. Knight was to 
endeavor to reach the headquarters of Col. 
Shervington at the capital, where the Eng- 
lish officer was acting as military adviser 
to the Hova Government, and was then 
to determine upon his future course. The 
steamer upon which he set out from South- 
for Mauritius and was 
a¢customed to land at Madagascar ports 
on the return, but, to elude French vig- 
jlance, the Captain consented to make these 
landings on the outward trip, the first 
being at Fort Dauphin, at the very south- 
ern end of the island, 570 miles from the 
correspondent’s destination. To make sure 
of getting ashore at all, Mr. Knight, after 
some hesitation, determined to land there, 
and, in eompany with a missionary return- 
ing to his station in the interior, to make 
his way through an almost unexplored 
country peopled by savage iribes, 

He reached Fort Dauphin about the mid- 
dle of March, and, after some difficulty in 
obtaining native carriers, set out upon the 
perilous journey up the eastern coast to 
Mahamanina, less than half the way, 
thence striking inland to the west of the 
mountain ridges and pursuing his course 
through the interior. . This trip occupied 
thirty-two days, and its description takes 
up more than a third of the volume. It 
gives a graphic account of Varied experi- 
ences with the natives, practically inde- 
pendent tribes with their petty Kings, 
scorning the Hova authority, and addicted 
to the greed, low cunning, and treacherous 
trickery of unregenerate savages. But the 
author avows his preference for the 
“frankly savage pagan of’ the west and 
south to the smooth-tongued educated Meth- 
odist Hova of Imerina.””. He takes frequent 
occasion to express his opifiion of all classes 
of the latter, beginning with his first en- 
counter with the “Governor” at Fort 
Dauphin. Like others, he was deceived at 
first, ‘‘for,’’ he says, “it takes time when 
dealing with so plausible a people to ar- 
rive at the falseness, the cruelty, the cow- 
ardice, the outrageous conceit, so complete 
that it rarely finds expression, that underlie 
this fair veneer.’’ ‘He expresses his won- 
der that such a race ever succeeded in sub- 
duing most of the island and maintaining a 
Government which has become a “‘ machine 
for robbing.”” It proved so “ ridiculously 
impotent in the hour of danger” that he 
thinks it “‘fully time that the great Hova 
bubble was pricked.”’ One of the first “‘ pro- 
fessed Christians’ he met was a Hova of- 
ficial ‘‘ notorious for his eruel exactions, 
one of the greatest scoundrels, indeed, of 
his class,”” who had abandoned the habit 
of smoking since he became a Christian, 
which led the writer to suspect that the 
“ Nonconformist Christianity "* of the Hova 
people was “‘for the most part a matter 
merely of teetotalism, non-smoking, sabba- 
tarianism, and chapel-going,’’ and “ abso- 
lutely unconnected with the higher rules 
of conduct.” 

We may as well bring together here some 
further expressions about the character- 
istics of the ruling race of Madagascar be- 
fore the French protectorate. They are, 
says the author, “‘ profoundly false, and in 
their spirit of greedy self-seeking have no 
idea what true friendship signifies.” No one 
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‘where a man has to put 
low’s honesty. Their Government ‘‘ has nev- 
er been anything but grossly corrupt,” they 
have no real patriotism, though they brag 
much of it, and “in the late ridiculous war 
they were. careful not to risk their lives,” 
and there were few ‘‘ who would not gladly 
have sold their country for French gold.” 
In describing the dedication of a new church 
at Antananarivo, the author says ‘a solo 
was sung by the head of the police, a sol- 
dierly looking old man with a powerful 
bass voice, who also gave a long discourse 
in unctuous tones. He is one of the most 
notorious old scoundrels in the country, by 
the way, though a zealous member of his 
church.” ; 

The writer is at much pains to- dispel 
the delusion about the character of the 
Hovas, which has been created mainly by 
reports of the missionaries, who seem to 
be deceived by the plausible cunning of the 
people in quiet times, and his opinions are 
well supported by the events and incidents 
which he describes during his five months’ 
stay at the capital, awaiting the arrival 
of the French, whom he’ could find. no 
means of meeting on the way. He found on 
his own arrival at Antananarivo, after his 
adventurous jourrey, that Col. Shervington 
had resigned and departed in disgust, on 
account of his inability to do anything with 
the imbecile and suspicious Government, 
and that preparations to resist the French 
consisted chiefly of bragging and lying and 
going through absurd manoeuvres. He 
could not himself get to the front, he 
could put no reliance upon statements made 
to him by anybody connected with the civil 
or military authority, and had much diffi- 
culty in getting information by ingenious 
devices of sending native peddlers to the 
camps and points on the line of the French 
advance, and meeting then secretly. on 
their return, and still more difficulty, in 
smuggling his letters out of the country 
by way of the little port of Vatomandry, 
where he kept an agent, as the French held 
possession at Tamatave, the principal port 
on the eastern .coast. 

There was a wearisome waiting for 
months after the French force was known 
to have started from Majunga, and for a 
long time there was no explanation of the 
unaccountable delay. Had the French com- 
mander understood the character of the 
enemy and been free to follow his own 
judgment, he could have swept the coward- 
ly and ineffective Hova forces before him 
at will, without regard to their numbers, and 
marched to the capital without other im- 
pediment than was presented by the nature 
of the country to be traversed. 

It turned out that the delay was caused 
by the laborious construction of an unnec- 
essary wagon rodd through a fever-infested 
swamp under orders from the home Govern- 
ment. The writer of this book gives Gen. 
Duchesne great credit for the conduct of 
a difficult campaign, and says that the 
leaders of the expeditionary force were in 
no way to blame for the many blunders 
that were committed. For these the admin- 
istration at Paris was responsible, and the 
French General succeeded in carrying out 
his instructions and reaching the Hova capi- 
tal “‘despite the almost impossible condi- 
tions and limitations forced upon him by 
the ignorant heads of the French War Of- 
fice.’”’ The writer speaks of the criminal folly 
of making young recruits carry eighty 
pounds of baggage and accoutrements un- 
der a burning sun, and of setting them to 
“construct a broad wagon road across the 
malarious lowlands from the coast to. An- 
driba—an- indefensible scheme, whose sdle 
object, so far as one can see, was to test 
the Lefebvre wagons—la fiévre wagons, the 
soldjers now call them—and to enrich the 
patentees of that not very remarkable ve- 
hicle.”’ While the losses of the whole cam- 
paign in battle were only 20 killed and 100 
wounded, it is said that 1,500 lives were 
sacrificed by this ‘criminal folly.” Ten 
per cent. of the troops were.dead and 60 
per cent. on the sick list before Andriba was 
reached, as the result of arduous toil under 
a tropical sun and of fever and dysentery 
caused by the surrounding conditions. 

The column that marched on Antananarivo 
consisted of 3,000 men. The city had a 
population of 100,000, and the “ defensive ”’ 
forces upon the heights, which had to be 
crossed—drawn from all parts of Imerina 
and beyond—numbered something like 40,- 
000. The correspondent gives a graphic ac- 
count of the ludicrous performances of these 
naked “‘ troops” as the French column ad- 
vanced from point to point and prepared to 
shell thé town. .A timely surrender averted 
this catastrophe. The description of the 
ups and downs of feeling in the Hova capi- 
tal, the ridiculous confidence and vain- 
glory when false reports of victory were 
spread abroad, and the abject cowardice 
and panic when the facts of disaster were 
forced upon the people is graphic and di- 
verting, and is calculated to impress one with 
the notion that there is little worth saving 
in these barbarous relics of primitive man, 
and that the sooner they are swept away 
by modern civilization, notwithstanding the 
harshness of its methods, the selfishness of 
its motives, and the many iniquities pe- 
culiar to itself that it brings along, the bet- 
ter for the progress of the human race. 

Mr. Knight’s book is interesting and in- 
structive for the picture it gives us of one 
episode in the conquest of civilization over 
barbarisfh, showing the condition of the 
primitive savage, the quality of the con- 
verted pagan, the moral and political con- 
dition of a transition state, and the order 
and decency of European control. 





NIETZSCHE’S ORITICISM OF WAGNER.’ 


THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Edited by Alexander Tille. Vol. XI. The 
Case of Wagner, the Twilight of the Idols; 
Nietzsche contra Wagner. Translated by 
Thomas Common. New-York: Macmillan & 
Co, 


Friedrich Nietzsche is no doubt a remark- 
able man. Some of the statements in the 
publisher’s circular accompanying the vol- 
ume before us cannot be controverted. He 
certainly has acquired a tremendous in- 
fluence over modern Continental culture, 
and his works have undoubtedly created a 
new school of thought. In the domain of 
ethics he has made startling proclamations. 
He is the most insidious enemy of the pulpit 
known to our time. His theory of recur- 
rence is one of the most suggestive prod- 
ucts of modern philosophy. His exposition 
of the Greek Dionysos is a masterpiece of 
philosophic animalism. Nietzsche idealizes 
the body and realizes the soul. He finds the 
secret. springs of human action in physiol- 
ogy and translates history with a scalpel. 
He is one of the most magnificent of ego- 
tists. He opposes himself to the order of 
things and is complacent in the presence 
of a progress which is hostile to his faith. 
He stands apart from the world, from hu- 
man aspiration, and from God. All are 
wrong. He alone is right. His assurance 
is almost divine. His contempt is infinite. 
His speech is brutal, He has no respect for 
the extant beiiefs, and not even Ingersoll 
has treated the Scriptures with such direct 
abuse. He rejoices in smart writing, and 
men have, indeed, hastened to call him the 
greatest master of aphorism since Roche- 
foucauld. The suggestion is admirable. 
Rochefoucauld was a pert, impudent, high- 
sounding fabricator of cheap falsehoods. He 
told a good deal of truth, too, for truth, 
after all, is the most effective part of a 
liar’s stock in trade. We are not at present 
to’ discuss Nietzsche’s philosophy in its 
breadth. We have had it already from Nor- 
dau, who is, in fact, a disciple of Nietzsche. 
At present we are to make some note of the 
case against Wagner. Poor Wagner! He 
has had so many cases against him. He 
has so often been indicted, tried, convicted, 
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In the heyday of his youth Nietzsche was 
a smoking-hot Wagnerite. He strove to 
spread the fire of the SBaireuth . altars 
through Europe. But in time he grew 
aweary. Like the Parisians of Gluck’s day, 
he objected to paying “two florins to be 
passionately thrilled instead of amused.”’ 
He hungered for music that was more aris- 
tocratic. He yearned for an art that was 
polished, fine, gay, ironical, scintillant—in 
a word, the art of a philosopher of a me- 
tropolis, of an idealistic raconteur. And 
where does he find this art? In Bizet’s 

“ Carmen.” . 

One must accept as the first and funda- 
mental premise of Nietzsche’s criticism of 
Wagner that to be modern is to be deca- 
dent. Upon this ground the world has 
not yet taken its stand. We have not yet 
admitted that we are falling to standards 
in philosophy, art, or morals lower than 
those of the Bgyptians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, or the mediaeval Italians. We 
have narrower enthusiasm, perhaps, than 
the young lions of the Renaissance, but 
they had just chanced upon a new world. 
In it they found this drama per musica, 
which Wagner remodeled to meet the de- 
mands of his own nature, and which he 
made an overwhelming expression of the 
spirit of his time. According to Nietzsche, 
that was his first great error. He should 
have held himself aloof. He should have 
been unmoved by the impulses of the 
century. He should have criticised them. 
He should have been an aristocrat of art, 
not a democrat. In the second place, Wag- 
ner won public approval in the theatre. 
Now our philosopher of decadence holds 
that success in the theatre is an evidence 
of failure in art. 

Of what account is the theatre to me? 
The convulsions of its moral ecstasieg in 
which the mob—and who is not the mob?— 
has its satisfaction? The whole pantomime 
hocus-pocus of the stage player? It is obvi- 
ous that I am essentially antithetically con- 
stituted: I have from the bottom of my 
soul for the theatre—this art of the masses 
par excellence—that profound scorn which 
at present every artist has. 

And Wagner had precisely that same 
scorn for the lyric theatre as he found it. 
He set himself to work to overthrow every 
practice of huckstering which he found 
there, and to restore to the theatre a na- 
tional influence and significance by means 
of a modern adaptation of the principles 
of the Greek drama. He succeeded, and 
therein lies his crime, in the opinion of 
Nietzsche, who forthwith makes false ac- 
cusations against him. He declares ‘hat 
with Wagner the effect of theatrical sit- 
uation was the chief object; that he did 
not develop his incidents from his char- 
acters, but forced his characters to do 
things foreign to their natures. He actually 
says this of a writer who could not present 
the story of the ‘“ Nibelung’s Ring” to 
the world until he had introduced into it 
ethical purposes which vitalize its charac- 
ters and explain ‘its previously arbitrary 
incidents. But public success of any kind 
is a red rag to this philosophic bull. Fail- 
ure is beautiful. Whoever fails must be 
right. It was Napoleon who said: ‘To be 
great is to be misunderstood.” 

The case against Wagner consists chiefly 
of vituperation, smartness, and deliberate 
misstatement. Nietzsche may be a great 
philosopher; but his practice of criticism 
is in direct opposition to his own theories. 
His writing is heated, overstrained, bom- 
bastic, sometimes ludicrous. He preaches 
a continence which he does not possess. 
He poses as a Brahmin, and we see a Dio- 
nysian. He himself dances with a ceaseless 
excitement, while he tells us that he is 
calm, and bids us to be like him. But he 
has his conception of art and his theory of 
morals. Is there anything new in them? 
Have we not heard it all before? What 
has Nietzsche done but shuffie the old cards 
and deal them to us in new hands? 

Be not deceived.’ Everything that makes 
the strings of your soul vibrate is bad art. 
The bursting of the yellow leaves and 
the white blossoms of the Spring or the 
rounding of the shallows of a girl into the 
first, fathomless depths of womanhood 
moves us, and these things are good. Ah! 
but they are not art; they are nature; they 
are facts. Art is not an existence; it is an 
abstraction. You must withdraw yourself 
from yourself. You .must float yonder in 
in.palpable ether and see though the arches 
of your rounded hands. You must be 
emotionless, starlit, cloud-enshrouded—a 
part of the immeasurable Nirvana of the 
abstract. You are then immovable, ready 
for Art. Oh, Nietzsche! What have you 
taught us? This style of writing? It is too 
easy. 

For Wagner’s morals, 
opher condemns outright, 
no pretentious apology. 
some of the personages of the Nibelung 
tetralogy are more than precarious, But 
what moves Nietzsche to laughter is the 
dearest of Wagner's ethical principles, the 
principle proclaimed by Goethe: ‘“ The eter- 
nal feminine leadeth us upward and on.” 
It may be that this is not truth, but it is 
quite as true as Nietzsche’s comments on 
Wagner's application of it, which is smart 
enough, but it is puerile in its pretense, flip- 
pant, and disingenuous. It is not the sort 
of comment we have a right to ex- 
pect from a man who, we are told, 
is the apostle of new ethics and a phi- 
losopher of great profundity. 

Again Nietzsche describes Wagners’ art 
as morbid and his heroes and heroines 
as ‘‘a gallery of morbid individuals.’”’ Here 
we are on familiar ground. ‘‘ Wagner est 
une névrose."’ Yes,’ Nordau, too, has told 
us that, and has given us the same reasons 
for asserting it. But if Wagner is a neu- 
rotic, who is there that is not? It is such 
an old story. Even Pope said: “‘ Great wits 
to madness are allied.” But is the young 
hero, Siegfried, the most convincing em- 
bodiment of youthful impulse ever put upon 
the stage, really morbid? The very idea 
is amusing. But it is easy to make such 
accusations and then pass glibly on to some- 
thing else. Even the demonstration of put- 
ting the accusation in italics is not. wholly 
convincing. One would like to be confront- 
ed with some evidence. But apparently the 
new philosophy of criticism has abandoned 
both the inductive and the deductive meth- 
ods. Audacity and asseveration are its 
most powerful weapons, and it must be 
admitted that, like the equally artistic 
weapon of the Biblical hero, they have 
slain their thousands on the field of contro- 
versy. One has only to pick passages here 
and there from Nietzsche’s pages to see how 
superficial, how thin, how false are his 
strictures. 
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OLINTON’S LEGAL, REMINISCENCES, 


EXTRAORDINARY CASES. By Henry Laurens 
Clinton. With photogravure portrait. S8vo. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of “ Extraordinary Cases,” 
Mr. Henry Laurens Clinton, was engaged 
for a period of more than forty years 
in active practice at the New-York bar, 
and knew intimately, all the leading pro- 
fessional men and politicians of the time. 
His book is therefore replete with interest- 
ing reminiscences of such men as Charles 
O’Conor, James W. Gerard, John Van 
Buren, Francis B. Cutting, Washington 
Hunt, A. Oakey Hall, and James T. Brady. 

Mr. Clinton more particularly aims at the 
relation of certain cases that by reason of 
their remarkable features are considered in- 
teresting not only to members of the pro- 
fession, but to the general reader as well. 
The cases recorded cover a wide range 
of topics, but refer principally to the 
domain of criminal law. 

In the ease of Henri Chasual, who was 
tried for murder, Mr. Clinton was appoint- 
ed counsel on the call of the case and was 
forced to take up the defense without a 
minute’s preparation. The story of his 
unceasing and tireless efforts on behalf of 





‘several years is both exciting r 

The case of Moses Loewenbergh, who 
was tried for murder, is noteworthy, first 
from the important bearing on the case of 
a curious omission in the enactment of a 
new statute relating to the death penalty, 
and, secondly, for the most remarkable 
opinion delivered by the Court of Appeals, 
It is true to the greater part of the cases 
recorded that their interest and peculiarity 
pertain rather to procedure and its inci- 
dents than to the actual elements of each 
case, 

Mr. Clinton notes many changes in the 
practice of law as he found it and as it 
is to-day, Perhaps the most striking change 
was the abolishment of the fee system un-+ 
der the Constitution of 1848. Until then it 
was customary, when handing up an order 
for a Judge’s signature, to accompany it 
with a dollar, the Judge’s fee, and the 
order was universally granted, as other- 
wise the money could not be retained. The 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas and 
the Superior Court were said to have 
received $12,000 to $15,006 per annum from 
fees in addition to their salaries. 

It also used to be the custom for the 
city to dine the Judges and counsel attend- 
ant upon the terms of the Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer, as well as to provide meals 
and lodgings for the juries. The Judges 
and members of the bar were served with 
twelve-course dinners and a plentiful sup- 
ply of wine. The dinner would frequently 
last from 1 o’clock until 7, though the 
court always adjourned for an hour only 
for dinner, with an admonition to the jury 
not to keep the court waiting. The cases 
would be proceeded with until late in the 
night, and the next day the same pro- 
gramme would be begun again. 
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THE SOUTH IN THE WAR, 

THB CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. Edited by Ben La Bree. 
Louisville, Ky.: The Courier-Journal Com- 
pany. 


And why may we not have the record of 
the other side? The elaborate volume under 
notice, with its many illustrations of bat- 
tles and sieges, with its portraits, plans, 
and monuments, contains a vast amount of 
interesting matter.“ In it may be found a 
complete history of the foundation and 
formation of the Confederacy, with the 
campaigns under the many leaders, and 
finally the organization and engagements 
of the Confederate States Navy. 

In giving the condition of the Confeder- 
ate soldier, Major Gen. Fitzhugh Lee writes 
that “‘he had no hopes of conspicuous 
honors, no opportunity to lay up riches, 
while meagre rations and scant clothing 
banished any prospect he may have cher- 
ished for the reasonable amount of the 
pleasures of army life.’’ No one can ques- 
tion the courage, the constancy, of these 
soldiers, who fought gallantly, even when 
they knew their cause was lost, and this 
fighting quality, something never to be 
despised, was distinguishable in these men 
from first to last. 

There is no important incident in the 
long strife which does not find its record 
in the volume,-and that portion of the work 
devoted to the Confederate Navy contains 
what are novel facts, as may be read in 
the exploits of the Confederate cruiser Sum- 
ter. Nothing, then, of importance seems 
to have been overlooked, and at the con- 
clusion there are fac similes of the paper 
money of all kinds and denominations as 
issued by the Confederacy, with the songs 
of the time, together with the monuments 
erected to the gallant men who are dead. 

A WORK BY STEPHEN CRANE, 
OF THE STREBRTS. 
16mo. New-York: D. 


By 
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MAGGIE, A GIRL 
Stephen Crane. 
pleton & Co, 


Mr. Crane took out a copyright on this 
story in 1893, or about two years before 
he acquired fame as the author of “ The 
Red Badge of Courage,’ and a new copy- 
right was taken out this year, which ip- 
dicates revisions. But we are informed 
from the best source that the story has 
never been actually published before, even 
in serial form. That Mr. Crane had written 
a story with this title was, however, known 
—at least to a limited circle. This fact 
will scarcely detract from the interest with 
which the story will now be received. On 
the contrary, it is likely to add to that 
interest. Whether or not Mr. Crane in 
1893 found difficulty in securing a pub- 
lisher, it will now seem hardly credible to 
readers that he went long in pursiit of one. 

The story is a sad one. Not one gleam 
of light or of humor falls across its sombre 
pages. Not only is it a story of a girl 
of the street—one, however, who was far 
better than her environment—but a story 
of the lowest, most vicious tenement-house 
life. Save for this girl, there is not a 
character in the book who does not drink, 
curse, and fight. She alone was free from 
vices of those sorts, and after she had 
fallen such was the unconsciousness with 
which she fell that she never dreamed 
she was bad. From a home in which drink 
and blasphemy were constantly indulged In 
by her father and mother, she had gone to 
live with a man who seemed to her a hero 
of the tenements, but who, as a matter of 
course, was a man of another sort. 

Mr. Crane pictures Maggie’s home with 
colors now lurid and now black, but always 
with the hand of an artist. And the va- 
rious stages of her career, until in despair 
at being neglected she, we are led to believe, 
commits suicide by jumping into the river, 
are shown with such vivid and terrible ac- 
curacy as to make one believe they are pho- 
tographic. Mr. Crane cannot have seen 
all that he describes, and yet the reader 
feels that he must have seen it all. This, 
perhaps, is the highest praise one can give 
the book. Mr. Crane ts a master of slum 
slang. His dialogues are surprisingly ef- 
fective and natural, The talk Pete in- 
dulges in while intoxicated makes one see in 
his mind’s eye the very figure of the loath- 
some beast for the loss of whom Maggie 
died. But Mr. Crane is, perhaps, as happy 
in some of his descriptive phrases. Here 
are examples: 

“Over on the island a worm of yellow 
eonvicts came from a shadow of a gray, 
ominous building and crawled slowly along 
the river’s bank.” : 

“The little boy ran to the halls shrieking 
like a monk in an earthquake,” 

“The arms of the combatants whirled in 
the air like flails. The faces of the men, at 
first flushed to flame-colored anger, now be- 
gan to fade to the pallor of warriors in 
the blood and heat of battle. Their lips 
curled back and stretched tightly over the 
gums in ghoul-like grins. Through their 
white, gripped teeth struggled hoarse whis- 
perings of oaths, Their eyes glittered with 
murderous fire.’’ 

“He could appear to strut even while 
sitting still, and he showed that he was a 
lion of lordly characteristics by the air 
with which he spat.” 

Mr. Crane’s story should be read for the 
fidelity with which it portrays a life that 
is potent on this island, along with the 
life of the best of us. It is ‘a powerful por- 
trayal, and, if sombre and repellent, none 
the less true, none the less freighted with 
appeal to those who are able to assist in 
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Forty-six Unpublished Letters Soon 
to be Sold at Auction. 


Athenaeum. 


The Pope-Fortescue letters, which Messrs. 
Christie will sell by auction on June 4, are 
forty-six in number, and are not only un- 
published, but have never been out of the 
possession of the Fortescue family. Mr. 
Blundell Fortescue, who sends them for 
sale, is a direct descendant of William 
Fortescue, Master of the Rolls, to whom 
they were originally addressed. William 
Fortescue was, says Roscoe, 


‘“‘one of the,early and intimate friends of 
Pope, whose attachment to him remained 
uninterrupted through life. To him Pope 
has addressed his first ‘ Satire of the Sec- 
ond Book of Horace,’ in which he applies 
to Mr. Fortescue as his legal adviser, a 
character not wholly imaginary, as Pore 
was accustomed to consult him on all dffi- 
cult occasions, as well on behalf of his 
friends as of himself. 


You'll give me, like a friend, both sage and free 
Advice; and (as you use) without a fee. 


The collection (the letters extend from 
1730 to 1744) appears to be the residue of a 
considerably larger collection, On two pre- 
vious occasions this collection has been 
“drawn upon.” First, Polwhele, in _ his 
** History of Devonshire,” published for the 
first time about fifty letters addressed to 
Fortescue by Pope; and, secondly, Rebecca 
Warner, in her collection of ‘‘ Original Let- 
ters,” 1817, printed twelve more, which 
had been for several years among the pa- 
pers of ‘‘the venerable, great, and good 
Richard Reynolds, Esq.,” of Bristol. These 
letters—I have been unable to ascertain 
when they passed out of the possession of 
the Fortescue family—were incorporated by 
Roscoe in his edition of Pope, and’ will 
also be found at iength in the Croker-Elwin- 
Courthope edition of Pope’s Works, (Vol. 
IV., . ‘‘ Correspondénce,’’ pp. 96-146.) The 
majority of the letters now to be sold are 
short and unimportant, so far as adding 
any fresh light on Pope's public character 
and works is concerned; they are, ntever- 
theless, peculiariy valuable, inasmuch as 
they may be described as ‘ unvarnished 
and unaffected effusions of friendship,’’ and 
are in rather striking contrast to the letters 
which he wrote for publication. A few 
brief abstracts, therefore, of inese letters 
will be found useful to future students of 
Pope, in case the series shouid not be se- 
cured by some public instituticn. 

In one of the undated epistles Pope com- 
plains of ‘‘a paper of said to be 
Dr. Swift's,” which, he “has done 
more by praising me than the libels 
could do by abusing me. .« bas I can 
hardly bring myself to think it is his, or 
that it is possible his head should be so 
giddy.”’ 

On another occasion Pope is also anxious 
to run to earth one of his many libelers; he 
wishes to meet his friend at Sir R. W.’s, as 
he wants Fortescue to ask him who was the 
author of ‘“‘An Essay on the Taste and 
Writings of the Age,” ‘dedicated to him 
and a libel on me.” Pope’s affection for 
his friend and the delight with which he 
watched Foretscue’s advancement are evi- 
dently sincere. Writing in reference to his 
(Pope’s) mother’s illness, the poet says that 
as soon as he can leave her ‘it shall be to 
see you, whom I value more than the fash- 
ions of the world allow me to tell you.” 
And again, when Fortescue was recovering 
from an illness, he writes: 

My mother, who now forgets almost every- 
thing, remembers you, and heartily joins 
with me in wishes for your recovery. 

Under date of March 15, 1744 (Pope died 
ten weeks after this date) he writes a let- 
ter of condolence to Fortescue on the loss 
of a sister: 

God knows whether ‘it 
people of any tenderness of 
the way themselves than to 
love go before them. 

Perhaps two of the most interesting let- 
ters of a personal nature are those respect- 
ively dated from Bristol, Nov.:20, 1782, and 
from ‘“ Twit’nam,” Aug. 12, 1741. In the 
earlier of these Pope hopes to see his friend 
at ease and at leisure to attend to his 
health, that they may both walk gently and 
inoffensively out of this world without any 
animosity to any creature in it. I know this 
is your disposition, and it really has ever 
been mine. The world thinks me a satir- 
ist. I hate no man as a man; but I hate 
vice in any man. 

In the later of these two letters he writes: 
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I hope to hear you are in perfect ease and 
tranquillity, improving your paternal seat 
and pianning agreeable groves, under whose 
shades, in otia tuta recedas, whenever you 
are weary of your Dignitas sine otio, 
though both are best, Otium cum dignitate, 
as you just now enjoy them 
and may you and I descend 
content with our qa2veral lots. Thanking 
God as long as we live, and loving our 
Neighbour as much as he'll let us. 

Almost equally interesting is the letter 
dated March 27, 1738, in which, speaking of 
‘the Publick weal,’”’ he says: 

i wish the honour, the spirit, and the in- 
dependency of this Free Nation may con- 
tinue when I am dust and ashes, and, 
though no Child of mine (but'a Poem or 
two) is to live after me, I never have had 
any ambition but this one, that what I l€ft 
behind me (df it chanced to survive me) 
should show its parent was no dishonest and 
partial man, who owed not a sixpence to 
any Party; nor any sort of advantage to 
any méan or mercenary efforts. 

A somewhat similar note is struek In a let- 
ter written on Dec. 25 of the same year, 
and in this he says: 

I began my life without any views, and 
hope to end it without any regretts. I have 
missed no estate, nor aimed at it, though I 
inherited none. I have lived decently and 
not servilely, that’s enough for me; I shall 
dye poor, but not dishonoured: and if no- 
bedy weeps for me, nobody will curse my 
memory. 

The references to Ralph Allen are fre- 
quent and enthusiastic. In the letter last 
quoted, Pope sends an introduction to Allen 
at Bath, “‘ the best man there, and, indeed, 
the best man anywhere.”’ Writing a month 
later (Jan. 23, 17389,) he speaks of the be- 
nevolence of Allen, ‘“‘ the most noble man 
of England,’’ who has opened a new quarry 
to give employment to the poor, who are 
in great distress. In a letter dated Sept. 
& 1738, Lord Bolingbroke is named as— 
—one of the oldest and first of my friends. 
He has instructed me most, and in many 
instances proved he loved me the best of 
any of a rank so far above me. But what 
adds to the obligation is his being of a rank 
in understanding and learning more above 
others than any rank else can make a man, 

In addition to these letters of Pope, there 
is also one from John Gay, dated Oct. 5, 
1713, in which he wishes he was in Lon- 
don, “‘ where Pope has been ill all this 
Summer, and Budgell is still of the same 
opinion that all the ladies are rascals.” 
Three books are included with this prop- 
erty, namely, a copy of ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Lock,” presented by Pope to Mrs. For- 
tescue, with an inscription in the‘ author’s 
autograph; a presentation copy to the same 
lady of the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Week,” also from 
the author, and a of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” given by Pope to Fortescue. 

The second portion of this sale comprises 
the unpublished correspondence of Swift, 
Pope, Parnell, and Gay with Charles Ford, 
Bsq., the property of Mrs. Rowley Smith 
of Plawhatch, Bishop’s Stortford. Con- 
cerning Charles Ford, Mr. Craik, in his 
“Life of Swift,’ writes: 

Amongst others of humbler position who 
moved on the edge of Swift's circle was 
Charles Ford, who had occasionally ar- 
ranged for the publication of Swift's works 
and whom he had helped to the post of 
Gazetteer. We have an amusing picture of 
the complacency with which the little man, 
on the strength of his official authorship 
and of some knowledge of foreign countries, 
took upon himself to dogmatize, even in 
the presence of the Dean, and, strange to 
say, did sa unrebuked. 

Swift’s “Journal to Stella” contains a 
great many references to this person, and 
Scott prints several of his letters to Swift, 
but apparently knew of none which Swift 
had addressed te Ford. The letters of 
Swift are ten in number and cover a period 
of over twenty-three years--1718-36, The 


to the grave 
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If dissolving the ‘Union could be without 
ill -consequence to the Ministry, I should 
wish for it with all my heart. But I have 
Ooi too long out of London to judge of 

olities. 


The second one is dated from Dublin, Dee. 
8, 1719; the Dean complains of bad health 
and says: 


I am tired to entertain you like an old 
woman with my aylements I will 
tell you a grievous unhappyness under the 
sun, that when time brings a man to be 
hard to please, he finds the world less care- 
full to please him, which, however, is not 
to be wondered at, because it is what ev- 
ery man finds in -himself. When his inven- 
tion decays his judgment grows nicer, and 
thus he is left in the state of those who 
ruin their fortunes and enlarge their ap- 
petites. 

On May 17, 1732, he writes: 

I am told Lord Derwentwater’s estate 
was sold for onely one thousand pounds. I 
wish you had been early enough to have 
bought it for me. We must own with 
shame that England exceeds us in villany, 
as to its greatness; but ours is more epl- 
demick. 


The letter written from Dublin on Oct. 
9, 1733, is of the greatest interest, as it 
relates to ‘Gulliver's Travels.” He says 
a Dublin printer has asked permission 


to print in four volumes the works of J. S., 
D. D., &c. I answered that, as I could not 
hinder him, so I would not encourage him, 
but that he should take care not to charge 
mé with what I never writ Now 
you may please to remember how much [I 
complained of Mott[e]’s suffering some 
friend of his (I suppose it was Mr. Took, a 
clergyman, now dead,) not onely to blot 
out some things that he thought might give 
offense, but to insert a good deal contrary 
to the author’s manner and style and in- 
tention. I think you had a Gulliver inter-: 
leaved and set right in those mangled and 
murdered pages. I enquired of several per- 
sons where that copy was. Some said Mr. 
Pilkington had it, but his wife sent me 
word that she could not find it. Others 
said it was in Mr. Corbet’s hands. On my 
writing to him, he sent a loose paper, with 
very little except literall corrections in your 
hand. I wish’you please to let me know 
whether you have such an interleaved Gul- 
liver, and where and how I could get it. 
For to say the truth, I cannot with patience 
endure that mingled and mangled manner 
as it came from Mott[e]’s hands, and it 
will be extreme difficult for me to correct 
it by any other means, with so ill a memory 
and so bad a state of health. 


Swift again complains about the state 
of his health in the long letter which bears 
the date of Nov. 20, 1733. 


I agree with your notion of Physick and 
Physicians, and have as little faith in them 
as in Mahomet or the Pope. 


Referring to the sum of money raised for 
the repeal of the Test Act, he observes: 


We all conclude the affair desperate, for 
the money is sufficient among us to abolish 
Christianity itself. 


The last of these intensely interesting ana 
important letters is dated June 22, 1786; it 
was written not long before his health 
finally broke down: 


My Rents are so sunk that I cannot 
afford to live in ease and comfort there 
{London.] Neither have I three friends 
with whom I could converse or spunge for 
a ‘dinner. Here I have a large house con~ 
venient enough for my unrefined taste, and 
can hitherto dine on a morsel without 
running in debt, and I have been forced. te 
borrow near 2001 to supply my small family 
of three servants and a half, for want of 
any reasonable payments......1 am 
angry but not disappeinted that those men 
or Lords I thought well of have deceived 
me. I mean Bathurst and Carteret. They 
have writ to me in another strain and 
style. I have long given up all hopes of 
Church or Christianity. 


He makes some further allusions to his old 
friends: 


The D. of Argyle was allways a Scot, 
and yet he deceived me for some time; 
and I once loved him much. Where is 
our friend Lewis? I always loved him, and 
am under great obligations to him...... 
I hope my Lord Masham still continues 
honest; if so, I desire he will accept my 
humble service. 

Of the seven (mostly undated) letters to 
Pope, the most characteristic is one in 
which the following passage occurs: 

You may expect I should express my 
spleen agst. Poetry, complain about my 
subscriptions, curse the weather, and rail 
at bad wine, but I will own (sick as I 
am) that I think Homer a very good book, 
and those subscribers that have pay’d me 
very worthy gentlemen; that England is an 
excellent climate, especially in the latitude 
of St. James’s and Pall Mall; and tha 
French claret is worth 3s. 6d. a bottle, i 
one had Mr. Ford’s company over it. 


THE TWIN WILKINSON GENERALS, 





Memoirs They Have Written and Some 
of the Stories They Tell. 


From The London Daily Chronicle, 

This book [** The Memoirs of the Gemini 
Generals,”” by Major Gen. Osborn Wilkin- 
son and Majer Gen. Johnson Wilkinson,] 
consisting of personal anecdotes, sporting, 
and other adventures, is the joint production 
of two gallant officers, who are well known 
in London society, and whose striking re- 
semblance to one another has at times 
caused strange mistakes in identity. Many 
amusing instances are related in the vol- 
ume, commencing with their school life at 
Eton, where one brother sometimes suc- 
ceeded in answering at roll call for the 
other. 

The story of the junior of the twin brothe- 
ers, whose service was passed in India, 
covers a very interesting period of time It 
ranges from the Sikh campaign of 1848-0 
to the Afghan war of 1878, including also 
the mutiny of 1857. On the breaking out 
of the Sikh war, our author, without formal 
permission, but burning with martial -fire, 
rode over from Kurtarpore, (a newly estab- 
lished station in the Punjab,) where his 
regiment was quartered, to Gen. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s camp, some fifty miles distant. 

On arrival, in the exuberance of delight 
at the chance of Seeing service in the field, 
he was so far carried away by his high 
spirits as to charge and carry off on a spear 
the General’s flagstaff. Suddenly appreci- 
ating the military enormity of his offense, 
he set spurs to his horse in the fond hope 
that he had not been recognized. The next 
morning, on the march, the General, while 
passing with his staff, haited opposite the 
delinquent and sternly demanded whether 
he had not on the previous day carried off 
his (the General's) flagstaff. With quating 
heart the author was obliged to confess his 
guilt. He was, however, soon reassured, 
The stern little General complimented him 
on his skill with the spear, but advised him 
not to repeat the performance. 

Soon after the affair at Ramnugger, the 
young officer received a peremptory order 
to rejoin his regiment. This involved-a ride 
of about 100 miles, alone, through a very 
disturbed country. He reached in safety 
his destination, but his horse succumbed to 
his exertions, and died shortly after reach- 
ing his stable. At the outbreak of ibe 
mutiny, in 1857, Lieut. Wilkinson had just 
arrived in England on leave. He returned 
at once to India. By. this time thetide of 
war had begun to turn in favor of the Brit- 
ish. He was attached for a short time to 
the Bays, and afterward acted-as Deputy 
Quartermaster General of the Field Force, 
under Sir John Douglas. At the conclusion 
of the revolt he was employed in the stud 
department, and subsequently commanded 
for many years the Seaond Bengal Cavalry. 

The story of the cenior twin brother con- 
sists of sporting adventures, commencing in 
Ceylon, when he took part with his regi- 
ment, the Eighteenth Foot, in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in 1848. He remained 
in .the regiment (commanded for many 
years by Lord Charles Wellesley) for thirty- 
five years. The corps was renowned for 
the skill of its officers in games and sports 
of all kinds. Part IL. of the book contains 
a series of sketches of distinguished officers 
(civil and military) whose career Gen. Os- 
born Wilkinson has studied and with whom 
he has been, more or less, personally ac- 
quainted. The historical references have 
been gathered from well-known works. The 
proceeds of the first edition of the work are 
devoted to the Gordon Boys’ Home, and wa 
are glad to know, will be the means of add- 
ing a considerable ‘sum to the funds of that 
admirable charity. The profits of the sec- 
ond edition will be given to the Roya) 
School for Officers’ Daughters, at Bath. 





Gazette, 


From Notes and Queries. 

Whether is Carlyle or ey d Brewer right 
as to the origin of this word? Carlyle 
traces its origin to the fact that “‘ The first 
Venetian news sheet was sold for a gazza, 
or farthing, and named Gazette,” (* Freneh 
Revolution,”” Part IL, Book 1., Chapter IV. 
at end.) Dr, Brewer says that “ the firat 
newspapers were issued in Venice by the 
Government, and came out in manuscript 
once a month during the war of 1568 be- 
tween the Venetiang and Turks. The in- 
telligence was read in 
places, and the fee for 4 
one gazetta,”’ &c., (‘‘ Diction 
and Fable,” fourteenth editio: 





LITTLE ITALY IN NEW-YORK 





BVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF 
THE MODERN LATINS HERE, 


Only About 25,000 are Voters—The 
Most Honored Citizen ‘Who Might 
Be Boss—Growth of the Race and 
Spread of Its Institations—Full 
List of Societies—Many Benefit 
Orgenizations—Many Chapels and 
Churches. 


There are more Italians in New-York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City than there are 
in any city in Italy, if we except three or 
four of the largest. According to the very 
best authorities, there are in New-York 
City alone upward of 105,000 Italians and 
Sicilians, of whom at least 25,000 are voters, 
and all the adult males are willing to be- 
come such as-soon as practicable. AS ex- 
plained by Commendatore Louis V. Fugazy, 
who enjoys the distinction of being Presi- 
dent of at least fifty Italian societies in 
this city and vicinity, well as being 
President of the body which has charge of 
the celebration of Italian unity next Sep- 
tember, every male Italian immigrant de- 
clares his intention to become a citizen the 
moment he arrives, because he is informed 
by his compatriots here that only citizens 
can obtain employment in the street clean- 
ing and other civic bureaus. 

Commendatore Fugazy is the best author- 
ity on “ Little Italy” in this vicinity, be- 
eause he is the most honored and trusted 
among the masses who affectionately eall 
him “Papa Fugazy.’’ It must not be in- 
ferred from this that the Commendatore is 
an old man. He is an elderly man, ac- 
knowledging fifty-seven years, and really 
not looking any older. He is a banker and 
notary pubiic, and, as he said to a reporter 
for THr NrEw-YorK TIMES the other day, 
he had been a Captain with Garibaldi and 
had also served with Victor Emanuel both 
as a soldier and Chief of S@eret Police dur- 
ing the troublous days of the struggle for 
Italian unity. That he acquitted himself in 
all his offices at home with credit and sat- 
isfaction to his King and country is attest- 
ed by his many decorations and his great 
popularity with his fellow-countrymen here. 
He is without a doubt the man to 
whom all Italians—that is to say, the ma- 
jority of the simple, every-day Italians of 
New-York City—look for advice and aid in 
personal affairs. He is the leading spirit, 
if not actual President, of 132 mutual bene- 
fit associations, and in his homely, unos- 
tentatious way, sits in his office in Bleeck- 
er Street, in the very heart of “ Little 
Italy,” accessible to all and ready to aid 
by counsel and material those of his com- 


as 


one 


patriots who seek him. 

Some of the native-born citizens—that is, 
sons and daughters of Italian parents, but 
in New-Y not display that 


reverence Commendatore 


born rk—may 
exalted the 
visible at all times in the Simon-Pure Ital- 
y be among the Italo- 
Americans a spirit of independence, seeking 
a new régime and an up-to-date guidance in 
gocial and-political affairs peculiar to the 
prevalent progressive impulse, which sug- 
gests a desire to break away from the Old 
World conservatism and patriarchal influ- 
ence of the Commendatore; nevertheless, 
they yield a strict obedience to the vogue 
ef the majority, which is in absolute ac- 
cordance with the recognition of Fugazy 
and his claims upon the respect of “ Little 
Italy.”’ To his 1turalized fellow-citizens 
he is a man of probity, patriotism, wisdom, 
and a representative of the best interests 
of Italians as expounded by Garibaldi and 
Victor Emanuel, and in America he has 
striven to serve his fellow-countrymen in 
their struggle for bread, education, main- 
tenance of their families, and the establish- 
ment of new homes, while still keeping un- 
brokén the chain of communication between 
the immigrant i ti lear they 
have left ¥ 

and mountai: ry and Si 

There have been local pol: 
in New-Yc ; ‘ zmes having 
published individuals 
cou'd ‘deliver ti ote to this, 
or the other facti lection time, but the 
hearts and psck ( + Italians are closer 
to the Commendai hand than many 
people imagine, a: f € were need of an 
Italian boss in ‘ tle Italy,’’ Papa Fugazy 
- would make the running not for any other 
candidate. But he dis any preten- 
sion to politi wer. He confines his 
efforts to benevolent and social purposes. 
He said on this 1 it: “I do not bother my 

My fellow-countrymen 
and vote for their own 
political club has its 
the mer what, 
st to do, and if they 
are convinced that he 
is-right, they follow his advice. It is not 
easy, therefore ] word the trend 
ef Italian politics in this city. My own ob- 
eervation W 1e to believe that the 
Italian vote, ttle more than 
25,000, would > largely emocratic this 
year. Still, I this positively. 
No one can tell : } My own time 
is taken up with the work of the benevolent 
societies, a report of which I am now pre- 
paring for the Secretary of State.’’ 

There was a time when things were dif- 
ferent in. ‘‘ Little Italy,’’ as the Italian col- 
any in New-York was and still is called by 
the people, although it no longer little, 
but, on the contrary, large and important. 
In those days the Italian population was 
supposed to dwell, like the Chinese, in the 
Sixth and Mourteenth Wards, principally in 
Mott, Mulberry, Crosby Streets and 
contiguous byways. It is true that then, 
Say, twenty years ago, the bulk of the 
Italian colony found its habitations in that 
region. There the pickers and lazzaroni 
of Naples and thee ircat refugees from 
Southern Italy fou their lairs in com- 
mon, it must be added, with the felons and 
outcasts of other races, who sought shelter 
and oblivion in the catacombs and rook- 
eries of the Five Points and the streets 
before mentioned. Then the _ street ~u- 
Sicians and little beggars earned mone in 
this city for the ra illy padrones, whcse 
headouarters and barracks were situated 
as above described. Then were murders 
committed in secret, and societies of brig- 
ands from the _ Sicilian hills and the 
haunts of Calabrian bandits continued their 
organized warfare on law and order, even 
as they had conducted it in Europe. But 
this was not peculiar or singular to the 
Ital'ans. Pirates from the Levant, free- 
booters from Central Europe, cutthroats 
from great cities, buccaneers from the Gre- 
tian Isles and the African coasts, foot- 
pads from the faubourgs of Paris, 
highbinders from China, and thugs from 
india lurked by day in these coverts like 
rats and reptiles, to wander forth at night 
to pilfer, rob, and slay, if need be. 

That this condition then existed the 
writer can attest, for in company with 
Walls Mahay, the celebrated London art- 
ist; Stephen Adams, the composer of 
* Nancy Lee” other famous songs; 
he eldest son of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don for-that year, and a police Detective 
Sergeant who has since become great upon 
the force, he went forth one Winter's 
night to visit the Five Points and its 
haunts of vice and great criminals of vul- 
gar and brutal grades. The party pro- 
ceeded to White Street, between Centre 
and Baxter Streets, and descended «into 
what appeared to be the basement of one 
of the little two-and-a-half-story brick 
houses that stood on the north side of the 
thoroughfare. Once below the sidewalk, 
the party found themselves at the opening 
to a chamber, which was only the ante- 
room to another cellar, through which de- 
scent was made to a still deeper subce!lar, 
in what might have been the centre of the 
foundation. This place reached, opened the 
approaches to the labyrinth of catacombs 
which, like the cells of a honeycomb, were 
occupied for every purpose by every na- 
tionality under the sun. There were dance 
houses, in which Italian street musicians 
were playing, while low-browed, fierce- 
eyed men and women, with swarthy faces 
and jet-black, glossy hair, waltzed and 
pirouetted, regardless of the strangers; 
there were smaller dens, in which some 
men sat playing cards; there were opium 
joints of Chinese; there were little rooms, 
to which not a breath of air could pene- 
trate save through the keyholes, yet in 
which were huddled together a score of 
nondescript men and women of the lowest 
and most depraved types of different nation- 
alities, to whom were being served stale 

ry and a sort of liquor which the officer 
called “‘ strike-me-blind,”’ by a little, wizen- 
faced hag in a fragment of a calico gown, 
1 cent a drink. 
rinking, carousing, sleeping, gaming 
eating, crouching and “ hitting the pipe,” 
singing. and enjoying themselves, the mot- 
ley inha 
ce 
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fan, and there ma 
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in his judgment, it is } 
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bitants of these catacombs in sep- 
Hs were seen by the writer and 
who finally emerged at a point 
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in Mott Street through a cellar in a Chinese 

recery store not far removed from Chat- 

am Street. No one had ken to the 
visitors, who were led by the Sergeant, to 
whom, however, certain persons nodded fa- 
miliarly along the route, and whose ap- 
proach it was evident had been announced 
and expected. There were more Italians 
and Chinese in this place than any other 
nationalities, and all the managers and 
controlling spirits were of the Latin race— 
either Italian, Spanish, or French. 

But this was twenty years ago. Things 
have changed since then, in that region at 
any rate, for the better. it is presumed. 
Civic reforms and the will of the people 
have prevented the great cities of Eurone 
from emptying their surplus desperadoes 
and criminals into this city. The padrones 
have been muzzicd, if not entirely banished, 
and there are no Five Point cellars or cata- 
combs to shelter the fugiiive reptiles of the 
Old World. 

The Italian brigands and Sicilian bandits 
who infested that region just desgribed, 
giving it the name of “ Little Italy,” and 
covering the appellation with obloquy, can 
find no harbor here. Their own country- 
men dwelling here detest and dread them. 
Peacefu! peawants, artisans, and poor work- 
ing men and women, for whom there is not 
bread enough at home, come here to get it 
by honest toil and honorable endeavor. 

“Little Italy’ of to-day is worthy the 
descendants of a noble people. It is not 
confined to one section of the city. The 
Sixth and Fourteenth Wards are still thick- 
ly peopled by the Italians; but they are not 
criminals any more than any of the other 
denizens of the vicinage. They are labor- 
ers; toilers in. all grades of manual work; 
they are artisans; they are junkmen; and 
here, too, dwell the ragpickers, who prac- 
tice an industry of which the Italians 
seem to have a monopoly. On the west 
side, from Grand Street up to Wash- 
ington Souare and west to Varick and 
Carmine Streets, there is a monster colony 
of Italians, who might be termed the com- 
mercial or shopkeeping community of the 
Latins. All sorts’ of stores, pensions, gro- 
ceries, fruit emporiums, tailers, shoemak- 
ers, wine merchants, importers, musical in- 
strument makers, toy and clay modelers, 
are found and abound here There are 
notaries, lawyers, doctors, apothecaries, un- 
dertakers—followers of every profession 
and business, in fact found in a great 
city. There are more bankers among 
the Italians than among any other for- 
eigners except the Germans in this city. 
In fact, some of the barbers are bankers. 
This is due to the illiteracy of the masses, 
who are not good at figures, and who also 
live in such frightfully crowded tenements 
that they fear robbery, and prefer to place 
the responsibility of their little savings in 
the hands of one man, who ts of good re- 
pute in their little community, and. can be 
found whenever or wherever sought hy 
Italians on the habitable globe should he, 
in an evil hour, be tempted to decamp with 
his trusts, than to take the risk of losing 
them some night in their poorly guarded 
apartments. 

Up town on the east side there is an- 
other large Italian setlement, from One 
Hundred and Third Street up to One Tlun- 
dred and Fourteenth Street, from Second 
Avenue to the river. The people live in 
flats, and suffer like many others from 
overcrowding. They are for the most part 
a thrifty, industrious lot. Most of them 
are in fairly prosperous circumstances. 
They come from the southern part of Italy. 
In the Summer evenings it is not uncom- 
mon to see the young people strolling with 
the priests, who have striven to preserve 
their love for the old faith fresh and pure 
as it was in the parent country. Not long 
ago the writer saw a clerzyman in the garb 
of his calling, shovel hat, soutane, cloak, 
bands, and girdle, strolling along the water 
front, accompanied by two striplings who 
had evidently returned from u hard day’s 
work, and had sought the “padre” to 
learn orally from him, in the soft accents 
of their mother tongue, the stories of salva- 
tion and life as they are taught by the 
Church of Rome. The incident was «abso- 
lutely Italian in semblance, and reminded 
one of those which ean be witnessed daily 
at the same hour in any Italian vr Siciijian 
village, in the Apennines, on the shores of 
the Adriatic, or outside of Palermo or Mes- 
sina. 

The “ Littie Ttaly” of to-day in New- 
York {fs full of the picturesque character 
and color so ‘ear to tourists. There are 
many Italian chapels and churches in this 
city. The -nission is full of priests, who 
can speak to the poor Calabrian and Nea- 
politan and Sicilian in their own patois. 
The organ grinds: is no longer the sole 
type of the uncient Roman in America. 
The organ grinder Is here, still very much 
in evidence, but his weil-educated, culture?, 
the progressive countryman is likewise 
with us, and is doing his best to make 
New-Yorkers feel that the 105,000 Italians 
dwelling in the Empire City are striving to 
benefit and improve it, as well as them- 
selves. They are proud cf Columbus, to 
whom they have erected such grand iesti- 
monials everywhere. They are proud of 
the races which has nurtured and preserved 
the fine arts, and the learned men and 
priests among tiem, the bankers, mer- 
chants, and lawyers and diosctors are bent 
upon proving the greatness of Italia proper 
by the virtues and progress of “ Little 
Italy’ in America. At least, so says Com- 
mendatore Fugazy, and he can speak for 
145 Italian societies and clubs with a mem- 
bership of over 30,000 people in this city. 

These are the clubs: 

Avetoma, Aurelio Saffi, Altuvilla Cilentuna, 
Armentese. Avellinese, Abruzzo Citro G. 
Rossetti, Aviglimen Alilevi Balilla, Addo- 
lorata, Beneficenza Italiana, Bentivegno 
Corleonese, Barbieri Itallani, Biellese, Buon- 
temporei, Camera di Commercio, Cilentuna, 
Corona di Italia Corleto Monforte, Citta- 
dini Sassanesi, Cittadini Americani Second 
District, Catanzarese, Cittadini Balvanesi, 
ittadini Teerrianesi, Carraciojo, Citra Cala- 
bro-Americani, Cittadini Paduesi, Cristo- 
foro Colombo di Colliano, Cittadini Cala- 
bro-Americano, Carlo Piscani, Castelmez- 
zanesi, Duilia, Dante Alighieri, De Cristo- 
faris, Esercito Italiano, Etna, Emiliana, 
Firenzi, Fraterna, Fruttivendoli Italiani, 
Frateilanza Beilesi, Fraterna Accetturese, 
Flavio Gioia, Fratelli Testa, Fratellanza 
Sanfelese, Fratellanza Calvellese, Fraterno 
Ainto, Guardia Savoia, G. P. Rives, Guardia 
Colombo, Giordano Bruno, Guardia G. Gari- 
baldi, Giovanni Cristiani, Guadenti, Giu- 
seppe Mazzini, Grande Unione Politica, Im- 
proved Order Red Men, Italo-Albanese, 
Italian Home, Indipendenti, Italian Rifie 
Guard, La Concordia, La Lega Ligure, 
Legione G. Garibaldi, La Lega Eolia, La- 
voranti Calzolai, Liberty and Benefit So- 
ciety, La Piemontese, La Lega Italiana, 
Liberi Pensatori, Lega Toscana.F. D. Guer- 
razzi, Laurenzanese, lLaurinese, Loggia 
Garibaldi, Loggia Italia, Mutuo Soccorso 
di Ricibliano, Musicale P. Mascagni, Mili- 
tari Campagnesi Masanie‘lo, Manuali Mo- 
saicisti, Marineria Italiana. F. Giova, 
Musicale Italiana di M. 8S., Montemurro, 
Marsico Nuovo, Massimo, d@’Azeglio, Nizza 
Cavalleria, Nuova Italia, Novarese, Operaia 
Italiana*di M. S. Operala di M. S. di Mon- 
temurro, Ordine Colombiano Libera Italia, 
Politica Calveilese, Potenza Lucania, Prin- 
cipe Amedeo, Politica Italo-Americana, Pe- 
trucceli della Gattina, Progresso Olevitano, 
Patria e Lavoro, Primo Battaglie-Bersagli- 
eri Africa, Politica Laurenzanese, Reduci 
Patrie Battaglie e Militari in Congedo, Reali 
Carabinieri, Roma Cavalleria, S. Antonio 
di Padova, Stella d’Italia, Stato Maggiore 
Aggregato, S. Arsenio, Saati, S. Stefano 
d’Aveto, San Cono, San Rocco, Stato 
Magg. MBersaglieri Africa, Sarti Italiani, 
S. Antonio Martire, S. Giuseppe, Sciacca, 
S. Michele, Sarnese, Stato Magg. Duca 
d’Aosta, Stato Mazgg. Aggreg. Carabinieri, 
Tiratori Italiani, Torquato Tasso, Trina- 
cria, Unione e Fratellanza, Unione Calzo- 
lai Italiani, Umberto IL, Unione e Fra- 
tellanza Colliano, Vespro Sicilnano, Vittorio 
Emanuele II., Volontari Cientani, 1860; 
gg Settembre, 1870; Velocipedisti Ital- 
ani, 

These are benevolent societies. The fol- 
lowing are simply clubs: Filodrammatico, 
Irredentista, “"Den.ocratico, Eighth District; 
Italian-American Athletic, Politico S. Fe- 
lese, Italia, Armonia, Democratico, Third 
District; G. Garibaldi, Young Italians’ In- 
dipendenti, Union, Republican Columbus, 
Roma. 

The preceding list gives merely the names 
of the best known of the mutual benefit 
societies and great clubs in this city. No 
mention is made of secret societies, of 
which there are several. They are “ se- 
cret societies ’’ in every sense, and if there 
be one characteristic more prominent than 
another in the Italian nature it is se- 
crecy. It is wonderful. One does hear of 
the Mafia and a dozen other organiza- 
tions from time to time; but even the po- 
lice know little or nothing concerning them. 
That such societies exist among the SiI- 
cillans, Calabrians, and others of the sub- 
divisions of Italians in this city is indis- 
putable, but they guard their secret—yes, 
even their existence—so well that none but 
the members knows aught about either, 
and they dare not tell. 

Italy was the hotbed of secret societies— 
their nursery. It would be folly to sup- 
pose that there are none in “‘ Little Italy.” 
There are thany; but there are also great 
societies, free and ably conducted Italian 
newspapers, and good men, These predomi- 
nate, and are carving a glorious future for 
* Little Italy.” 





A Tiny Infant, 


From The Philadelphia Times. 

On May 16 Bertha Preto was admitted 
to the Samaritan Hospital. Three days 
later she gave birth to a child, the tiniest 
of mortals, weighing only one pound and 
three-quarters. The average weight of 
newly born babies is between seven and 
eight pounds. The attachés of the institu- 
tion all take particular pride in the little 
one, and it has been named after the nurse. 





A Harsh Alternative. 


From The Sigux City (lowa) Tribune, (Dem.) 
Suppose the Democrats should nominate 


Boies, with McKinley as his Republican 
opponent, for whom would the sound- 
money man cast his ballot? — 
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ABOUT NEWYORK TORIES 





THEIR LIFE IN THE CITY BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


During the Ten Years Previous to the 
War Their Lot wes an Enviable 
One—A Shaking of Heads When the 
News of the Skirmish at Lexington 
Came—When the British Troops 
Marched Down the Bowery Road 

They Were in High Feather. 


It is safe to sav that for ten years prior 
to the Revolution, no lot in the New 
World was so enviable as that of the New- 
York Tories. The city was indeed a pleas- 
ant place in which to live, with its fine 
houses and suburban residences; its so- 
ciety, gay, and yet stately, from a _ suc- 
cession of assemblies, routs, masques, and 
dinners; its wharves lined with ships laden 
with the world’s richest commodities; its 
streets and taverns thronged with strang- 
ers, opulent and titled. And theirs exclus- 
ivély were all these attractions, just as 
for them alone the skies were brilliant, 
the harbor sparkled, the shade trees shel- 
tered, the encompassing forests exhaled 
seent, and the all-pervading flowers 
bloomed; for they were the ruling, the 
privileged class, chosen of their sovereign 
the King to enjoy his inheritance! 

Never were men more loyal to Church 
ard State; their clothing, books, educa- 
tion, tastes, even as their religion and 
politics, all came from England, and from 
that England, too,,which at the blessed 
Restoration the Cavaliers had captured and 
still held from the Puritans. Crop-eared 
Presbyterians were the detestation of the 
Tories; if they sought allies in the manage- 
ment of affairs, it was from the Reformed 
Dutch, who, after all, were worthy folk 
of long descent and conservative tenden- 
cies. But there was little need for public 
exertion; the King sent his ‘Governor; the 
Governor directed and appointed and di- 
vided with his favorites—what remained 
for those who formed the party of the 
Court but to eat, drink, and be merry? 

Occasionally there were clouds on the 
political horizon, for, it must be admitted, 
that the masses of the city were inclined 
to be turbulent. The Dissenters were dis- 
satisfied with the establishment and the 
endowments of King’s College; the sons 
of the old merchants, stepping into staid 
places, were enterprising, bold, and aggres- 
sive as if the winds which brought them 
wealth also wafted a sense of the power 
of freedom; the young lawyers, especially, 
were factious, eagerly grasping and dis- 
seminating the new ideas of discontent 
from the East, which the trades people 
seemed inclined to accept as gospel. There 
was a lack of subserviency in the air, which 
the Loyalists felt as bound to combat as 
they were incapable of understanding. Why 
it wis rumored that there had been min- 
ute-men in the city since 1760, and that 
those who had so outrageously rescued 
certain impressed citizens from a tender 
belonging to a royal ship had been mem- 
bers of that treasonable organization! It 
could not be denied that in 1769, that demi- 
gogic sheet, The American Whig, had dared 
to say: ‘This country will shortly be- 
come a great and flourishing empire, inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, and enjoying 
eclvil and religious liberty.’’ And, besides, 
who of the commoners ever touched a drop 
of tea? 

And so the Tories gradually emerged from 
their lethargy and strove by precept and 
example to obliterate popular signs. They 
took part in the election of delegates to 
the Congress of Colonies held at Philadel- 
phia, and were successful in their choice 
of those ‘“‘ who should bring about a redress 
of grievances and a firm union between 
Great Britain and America on Constitution- 
al principles.’’ Unfortunately, however, they 
were betrayed and their own envoys re- 
turned “fixed Republicans.’’ Though they 
claimed to.be in a majority in the city of 
four to one, it was for some unknown rea- 
30n hard to keep their followers well in 
rand; there was something fascinating 
about the pernicious doctrines current, And 
yet their principle of non-resistance was 
expounded from the pulpit and explained on 
the floor of the General Assembly. Truly 
pee. were so deaf as those who would not 
ear! 

There was a shaking of heads among the 
Tories when the news of the skirmish at 
Lexington came, and many predictions of 
the bitter trouble that the deluded people 
were preparing for themselves, but their 
words were at first derided and then seemed 
to give offense. What a madness was in 
the air! Why, when those arch traitors, 
Hancock and Adams, escaped from the 
hands of Gen. Gage, passed through the 
city, they were escorted by a very consider- 
able body of the inhabitants; not all a 
rabble, either; for many, formerly loyal, 
participated—misguided men, who foolishly 
hoped for political preferment! Let these 
wait until Gov. Trvon returned from Eng- 
land, and then beware! 

In June the royal ship, bringing Tryon, ar- 
rived within the harhor. Though Washing- 
ton was in New-York at the very time, it 
is interesting to recall who hastened to re- 
ceive the Governor, since in that way the 
strength of the Tories becomes apparent. 
These were the men, then, who awaited on 
the Exchange the viceregent of the King: 
The members of the Council, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, the Sneaker and 
resident members of the General Assembly, 
the clergymen of the Church of England, 
the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, the 
Governor of King’s College, the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and “ other 
of his Maiestv’s loyal and well-affected 
subjects.”” If wizs and gowns represented 
actual power, then it would seem that the 
Tories were omnipotent, and yet a Pro- 
vincial Convention was then sitting and 
patriotic troops were being mustered in 
town. 

The city at this time had 4,200 houses 
and about 30,000 inhabitants. but this pop- 
ulation now began to diminish. Tranquillity 
no longer reigned; the streets were noisy 
from harangues and dangerous from 
brawls. In October, 1775, Tryon, like an- 
other, Governor more notorious, feared the 
peopld, and took refuge on board the Brit- 
ish man-of-war Asia, then lying in the 
harbor. There he established headquarters 
and carried on all busiress of the Govern- 
ment. The Tories were at once bitter, ex- 
ultant, and apprehensive. They sneered at 
the popular party as “‘ the New-York mo- 
bility’; they boasted of the overwhelming 
forces that were preparing to crush the 
rebellion and restore order, and yet when 
they heard rumers that the army from 
Boston might be first in arrival, then they 
trembled for their families and property. 

In February, 1776, the patriots came un- 
der Lee, and in April, Washington him- 
self took command. There was a vast dig- 
ging of earthworks, and the rude, ragged 
militia were everywhere. Still, municipal 
rule was not interfered with, and the civil 
courts remained open. But the city now 
was far from pleasant for the Tories. From 
being its inheritors they had suddenly be- 
come the despised and rejected of men. 
Even the stately Commander in Chief re- 
ferred to them as ‘‘ those abominable pests 
of society,’’ while his stern orders failed 
to protect them from violence. The fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter quaint- 
ly describes a characteristic scene of the 
times: “ The citizens of New-York geth- 
ered together a number of them and went 
armed among those which they supposed 
to be Tories, striped a number of them, 
and was at the trouble of carrying them 
about the streets on a Rail and then con- 
fined them in Gaol.” 

There was a secret Committee on Con- 
spiracy of the Patriots, too, which had 
shrewd information that the Tories were 
plotting to blow up the magazines and 
spike the guns in the fort. Under its di- 
rections, various suspected ones were 
seized and sent to Connecticut into exile. 
Others who failed to prove themselves 
‘friends to the American cause and of the 
number of those who are ready to risque 
their lives and fortunes im defence of the 
rights and liberties of America,’’ were 
shipped there by a committee of the Pro- 
vincial Congress. The Rev. Charles In- 
glis, assistant rector of Trinity, was for- 
bidden to pray for the King and the royal 
family, ‘and when he persisted, despite 
threats and a show of force, the church 
was closed. No wonder, then, that many 
of the Tories fied to Staten Island, where 
Lord Howe arrived June 30; to Westches- 
ter, and especially to the loyal County of 
Queens! 

In September, when Washington evacuat- 
ed the city, there was, of course, a great 
exodus of those who sympathized with his 
cause, Hence, when the British pga 
marched down the Bowery Road from 
Kip’s Bay, there were only a few thou- 
sand. inhabitants to greet them. But soon 
the Tories came swarming back to town, 
fiushed -with pride and exultation over the 
presence of ,000 troops and of a great 
fieet In the harbor. The cause of the pa- 
triots, too, was meeting with generel disas- 
ter, and the time seemed near when the 
rebellion would end in the hanging of their 
leaders and the humiliation and i h- 
ment of the rank and file. It was they a 
favorite habit with Rivington, publisher of 
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The Royal Gazette, to detail the misery and 
‘privations which had generally s ed 
the thrift and comfort existing before the 
Revolution. “ k on this picture and 
then on that,” he would reiterate, ‘‘ and 
thus see the madness of rebelling against 
the mildest, most paternal Government on 
earth.”” Alas! the high hopes of the Tories 
were soon to be blighted, and they were 
doomed to find themselves hopelessly set- 
tled in that most intolerable position of 
being between the devil and the deep sea. 

Misfortunes began from the moment of 
occupation. Sept. 21, 1776, a fire broke out 
near Whitehall Slip and swept up Broadway 
on the east side until it reached Beaver 
Street, when it crossed over and continued 
on the west side until it had carried away 
Trinity Church and 500 houses in the finest, 
and hence the loyal, quarter of the town. 


The cause of this conflagration has been. 


attributed to both the British and the 
Americans; to the former through mere 
wantonness, to the latter through military 
necessity. On the one side it may be said 
that the British pillaged on their entrance, 
breaking into private houses, the City 
Hall, and the college buildings, and de- 
stroying, among other things, a fine library 
of 60,000 volumes. On the other hand, Gen. 
Greene had undoubtedly advised Washing- 
ton to order the firing of the town, and 
the project had been considered by Con- 
gress in secret session. But it is not likely 
that the British would have deliberately 
added to their own discomfort, and it is 
known that Washington disapproved of 
Greene’s suggestion; so, perhaps, the disas- 
ter was accidental. 

A disaster it surely proved for the Tories, 
who found the number of residences thus 
seriously decreased at the very time when 
the best had been coolly taken possession 
of by the British officers, and when thou- 
sands of refugees were flocking into town 
from the surrounding country. The area 
within the British lines comprised Man- 
hattan Island, Staten Island, Long Island, 
and points on the Jersey coast; and within 
this area more than 60,000 Royalists sought 
protection. A second fire in 1778 destroyed 
sixty-four hoses and the stores around 
Old Slip. On this burnt territory a settle- 
ment of tents sprung up, and the city suf- 
fered all the evils, both hygienic and moral, 
which come from a motley herding to- 
gether. Besides, the churches and ware- 
houses were packed with American pris- 
oners, and so there was scarcely any inter- 
mission from smallpox and jail fever. 

The Tories soon perceived that the British 
were foes rather than friends. Though 
their loyalty had withstood the temptations 
of home and kindred, they were treated as 
a conquered people. The courts, unmolest- 
ed by Washington, were now closed, and an 
arbitrary tribunal, held by a Commissioner 
without a jury, was substituted. It was an- 
nounced that the ancient charter of the city 
had been forfeited, though no egal steps 
for such purpose were ever taken, and 
though the Mayor, who was a favorite with 
the Governor, was continued in office, none 
of the rights and privileges of the corpora- 
tion were conserved. In fact, the Tories 
feund themselves the downtrodden inhab- 
itants of a garrison town, subject to mar- 
tial law, which meant such fines, exactions, 
punishments as seemed good in the sight 
of the commander. Had they been taken in 
arms, after siege and foray, their stress 
could not have been worse, as against the 
word of a common sojdier their complaint 
was as worthless as that of Samuel Ad- 
ams himself would have been. 

The town was again gay with assemblies, 
routs, masks, and dinners; but no éonger 
were the Loyalists the honored guests. The 
uniform predominated as much over bright 
eyes as it did over pelf and station, and 
the sober citizen in muftl found himself 
forced to the wall there to anxiously watch 
the fascination of his womankind. Besides, 
with material cares ever besieging the 
front door, pleasure must vanish through 
the rear. With trade ruined, with rents 
unpaid, and with estates wasted, the Tories 
had to meet an enormous increase in the 
cost of living. Fiour was brought from 
England, and, when the fleet was delayed, 
‘*eo without” Was the rule. ‘Xe farms 
within the lines were so subject to incur- 
sions that the produce barely sufficed for 
the wants of their tenants, and so the 
commonest vegetables were a luxury. As 
for the outlying country, its stout yeo- 
manry deliberately destroyed the yield, 
rather than accept the pay of the invad- 
ers. To the northward, especiaily, the de- 
batable land was the scene of incessant 
harassments, and from its denuded fields 
sweet Agriculture had long since taken 
her flight. 

In 1778, when the French fleet lay off the 
Hook, New-York was practically be- 
leaguered on all sides, and then there was 
not only a scarcity, but an absolute lack 
of commedities. The soldiers were of course 
first considered; it was “‘ Suave qui peut’”’ 
for the rest. And so, many an old and opu- 
lent family, whose house walls were hung 
with the richest tapestry, whose cellars 
were filled with the rarest Madeira and 
Malaga, and whose dames possessed stores 
of jewels, laces, and brocades, subsisted 
on condemned rations and consumed bal- 
ustrades and heavily carved panels, since 
firewood could not be had. 

The following year, though the danger 
from the French had passed, a more immi- 
nent peril from the patriot forces thréat- 
ened through a freak of nature. The Win- 
ter was the most severe within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. Snow fell almost 
daily from the 10th of November to the 
middle of March. The bay and the North 
and East Rivers were frozen over; and de- 
spite the rapid currents of the harbor, the 
ijce was so solid, that at one time 200 
sleighs laden with provisions crossed over 
from Staten Island. Hostile bodies could 
thus have approached the city from all 
sides. So great was the alarm that 6,000 
Loyalists formed themselves into a volun- 
teer corps and served until the end of the 
war. This force rendered good and faithful 
service, and yet its members must have 
often sadly wondered what they were fight- 
ing for. Since the incredible news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, the Tories had lost 
their exultation. They were even forced to 
admit that the struggle was sure to be a 
protracted one, so protracted as to perhaps 
become hopeless. They were without pres- 
ent comfort or future prospect. Should the 
British hold the city indefinitely, the con- 
stant drain of spoliation must exhaust the 
largest fortune; should they desist, what 
terms would the victors impose on those 
whom they regarded as worse than traitors 
and whose property and rights they had 
already attacked with bills of attainder? 

The care of the poor refugees was ever a 
deficient tax. In 1779, by permission of the 
British Ministry, ‘‘ The Honorable Board of 
Associated Loyalists’’ was formed for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies through raids 
on the surrounding country. Fleets of 
whaleboats were manned, and the coasts of 
Connecticut and New-Jersey ravaged. The 
patriots were not loath in making reprisals, 
and a piratical war ensued, with the inev- 
itable degeneration that foemen lost their 
hostility in greed. Territory was allotted 
to either side, and destruction prevailed. 
Within the lines, the British authorities 
joined in wholesale condemnation of what 
they termed “‘rebel’”’ estates. Nor were they 
SQ particular as to the rebellion as they 
were concerning the condemnation. Thus 
many a Loyalist saw his own property se- 
questrated by order of the Court of Police, 
from which there was no appeal. Nor did 
the poor refugees receive much benefit. The 
Government reserved ‘“‘such property as 
should be wanted for the particular serv- 
ice and use of his Majesty’s armies,” and 
there was but little left. 

There was, moreover, a municipal supply, 
ealled the “City Fund,” which was sup- 
posed to be for the assistance of refugees. 
It amounted to £30,000 per annum, and was 
raised principally from the rents of se- 
questered estates, the receipts from lot- 
teries, and an excise from strong liquors. 
But its management was entirely in the 
hands of the military authorities, and these 
had a lusty grip. The Tories had the priv- 
ilege of paying; but with the British char- 
ity began and ended at home. 

With the advent of Gov. Robertson in 1780 
ccrruption increased in the city. He was 
an octogenarian, sensual, dissipated, and 
avaricious, surrounded by a horde of fa- 
vorites, to whom he dealt out privileges 
with the profusion of a Roman proconsui. 
It is estimated that under his régime the 
British Treasury was looted to the exten: 
of £20,000,000. Thenceforth, until the dev- 
laration of peace, official and military so- 
ciety was riotous; it was generally under- 
stood that the end was near; meanwhile 
let each one take what he could and enjoy 
himself: while he might. It wouldn’t be a 
bad day afterall when they should sail 
away with their spoils. 

But how about the Tories who had sac- 
rinced so much to the principles and prec- 
events of their training? They were ful 
of rage: full of despair. They fought ven- 
omously; they clung to lying hopes. When 
the provisions of the treaty of peace pbe- 
came known they found comfort in the 
section “‘that Congress should earnestly 
recommend to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States to provide for the restitution of 
all estates, rights, and properties belonging 
to real British subjects,” &c. After all, 
were they not brothers; might they not be 
received into forgiveness? 

Vain, indeed, was the thought! There ts 
nothing so bitter as the hatred engen- 
dered by fraternal strife. All the evil 
prophecies of the Tories at the beginning 
of the Revolution were fulfilled on their 
heads at its close. Congress did recom- 
mend, leisurely, indifferently; but the sov- 
ereign States ignored. Acts of attainder, 
of confiscation, of disfranchisement were 
passed. Fully two-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of New-York were disqualified from 
voting or holding office. A special tax of 
$150, was levied against them. And 
these who, trusting in safe conducts, ven- 
tured among the victors, were lucky to 
return with whole bones. Whither, then, 
should they go for help? Who would de- 
liver them from the body of this death? 

The British Government tried, at least, 
to act kindly toward those who had at 
such cost remained loyal, and Sir Guy 
Carleton, who held the city until evacua- 
tion, proved a friend in need. Thousands 
of the Tories were shipped to Nova Sco- 
tia. Newfoundland, ao a yea pe. 
there, On meagre pensions, to moan °e 
loss of fortune, home, .and country. 
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AN ENGLISH TRAVELER'S EXPERI- 
ENCES IN NEW-ZEALAND. 


He Succeeds in Finding a Difficult 
but Practicable Route over @ 


Mountain Range Never Before 


Crossed by a White Man—A Wild 
Land of Glaciers, Torrents, and 
Dense Forests—Something About 
the Country’s History. 


New-Zealand consists of two big and one 
little island, separated by narrow straits 
and nearly equaling in area England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. Its climate is not 


much warmer than that of Great Britain; 
its natural resources are probably much 
more varied and valuable. 

The great Dutch navigator Tasman dis- 
covered the group in 1642, but did not deem 
it worth his while to land ana take pos- 
session. Capt. Cook, who sailed that way 
in 1769, was an explorer of a different sort. 
He weat ashore, and in the name of George 
Ill, planted on the beach the red flag that 
has waved there ever since. 

Cook did a lot of exploring in New-Zea- 
land, introduced useful plants and animals, 
and otherwise conducted himself after the 
British fashion, but the Maoris failed to 
appreciate his efforts to introduce civiliza- 
tion—and ‘foreign masters—among them, 
and 300n brought his colonization scheme 
to a disastrous end. In 1814 missionaries 
from Australia succeeded in gaining a foot- 
hold on the islands, and twenty-six years 
later the native chiefs yielded to the inevi- 
table and formally asknowledged Queen 
Victoria’s right to rule them and their land. 

Once in a while since then some of the 
Maoris have revolted, but, of course, they 
were always beaten, and now they are in 
such a hopeless minority that not soldiers, 
but policemen, can attend to keeping the 
peace. Rapidly as” the colony has grown, 
however, the islands have not even yet 
been thoroughly explored, and it was only 
last year that the great mountain range 
which ‘stretches along the largest of them 
was crossed by a white man. This was 
accomplished by Mr. Edward A. Fitz Ger- 
ald, and in a paper read before the Roya) 
Geographical Society at its January meet- 
ing, he gave full details of his journey and 
its objects. From this paper, published in 
The Geographical Journal, the following 


narrative is taken: en 

whole of my work (writes Mr. tz 
Gerald) was confined between the districts 
of Centerbury and Westland. The principal 
object of my visit was, if possible, to dis- 
cover some feasible tourist route over 
which horses could be taken from the arii 
plains of the Mackenzie country to the 
“vest coast, so marvelously beautiful with 
its nearly tropical vegetation and its great 
glaciers flowing down almost to the sea 
Such a road, too, would onen to the gold- 
diggers an easy path, whereby they could 
get their supplies, and at the same time 
send their produce to the great towns on 
the east coast. Up to the present day they 
have had to rely on pack horses led along 
the beach, nearly 100 miles from _ Hoki- 
“ka—o toilsome journey even under favora- 
ble circumstances, but after a great rain, 
when the rivers are in flood, one is obliged 
to stop and wait perhaps a fortnight for 
fine weather. 

The New-Zealand Government has for a 
Icnge time recognized the importance of 
firding such a passage, With this end in 
view, it has repeatedly sent survey parties 
up all the main valleys of the west coast, 
but with indifferent success. Mr. Douglas 
came nearest to finding such_a route; he 
went up part of the Copland Valley, down 
which descended from my pass; but he 
branched off up the Strauchon Glacier and 
met with impassable precipices. Had he 
gone up what he himself named the Doug- 
las Valley, he would have met with better 
success. 

I came up to my first camp in the mount- 
ains from Christchurch by way of Lake 
Pukaki, stopping near a small buildings 
ealled the Hermitage, set up for a hotel 
near the terminal face of the Hooker Gla- 
cier. The inn being closed, we had to 
nitch our tent beside it, and to rely en- 
tirely upon the provisions we had brought 
along. I was so fortunate as to have with 
me Mattia Zurbriggen, foremost among 
Swiss guides. who had just returned with 
Sir Martin Conwav from his famous In- 
‘tan expedition, the exploration of the 
Karakoram Himalavas. ,1 will not dwell 
here on our many difficulties and obstacles 
nor on our hardships. It suffices to say 
that on Jan. 29, 1895, we scaled Mount 
Sealy (8,631 feet) after four weeks of con- 
tinuous rain. Next we reached the sum- 
mits of Mount Tasman, (11,475 feet,) the 
second highest mountain in the colony; 
Mount Haidinger, (10,107 feet.’ and the Sil- 
berhorn, (10,250 feet;) andy finally, on Feb. 
15, after many attempts, we attrined the 
topmest point of Mount Sefton, (10,359 feet,) 
the Matterhorn of the New-Zealand Alps. 
It was.from this peak that I first saw a 
passage by which it seemed feasible to 
eross the ranges to the west coast, and a 
few days later. on Feb 19, we made an 
expedition up the Hocker Glacier in order 
to choose what might appear to be the 
best route. 

It was not till Feb. 24 that I set out 
alone with my guide to cross the divide 
We started at 5 A. M., taking with us a 
couple of forty-pound packs, coriaining a 
photographic camera with 110 exposures 
of films, a few pieces of mackintosh sheet- 
ing to cover us at night, and a pot to heat 
water in;-these, together with surveying 
instruments, writing and sketching mnte- 
rials, ‘some dry clothes, and over 100 feet 
of rove, left very little room for provisions 
We managed. however, to scueeze in suffi- 
elent for a dav’s consumptien. We went 
uv the right bank of the stream to the 
Hooker Valley, walking along the east 
moraine till we were nearly unger what 
is known as the Ball Pass. While crossing 
the Hooker Glacier the mists and clouds 
in the valley cleared as the sun rose, ane 
the three peaks of Mount Cook, with their 
great crags and precinices, towered some 
ten thousand feet ahove us. 

We neaused to admire the view. when a 
number of New-Zealand “keas.”” a kine 
of parrot. surrounded us, screeching in a 
most deafening fashion. These birds live 
almost entirely in the mountains above the 
forest lines, and in certain regions they 
prey on the sheep, lighting on their backs 
and pecking ont their kidnev fat. Thev are 
handsome birds, with brilliant plumage 
of a dark-green color, the inside of their 
wines from the level of the pinion being of 
a ruby tinge; beneath this bars of bright 
yellow run across the feathers. They have 
a2 most powerful beak, the upper mandible 
of which is more curved even than in the 
ease of a parrot, and their small black 
eves give them a cruel expression. 

We now followed up an old torrent bed, 
under the saddle toward which we were 
making, as far as a lone gully filled with 
avalanche snow. Here we took to the rocks 
to the left, but, as taney were very bad 
and crumbling, we cut across the eully and 
scrambled on to the ridge to the right. At 
the top of this ridge was a small snow 
dome, whence our saddie was plainly visi- 
ble. Proceeding round the base of this, we 
cut straight down to our pass across a 
small glacier, reaching it after about twen- 
ty minutes’ easy ‘walking from the snow 
dome. I made out the height of this pass 
to be roughly 7,180 feet above sea level. 
In many ways it resembles the Monte Moro 
in Switzerland, leading from Macugnaga 
to Mattmark. 

Clouds now began to gather again, so 
we hastened to descend. Soon we got down 
over a succession of easy grass slopes, and, 
bearing off to the left, reached the Doug- 
las River by 4 P. M. We at once began 
to descend the valley along the south bank 
of the river, hurrying on as fast as we 
could, and keeping close to the riverbed, 
determined to make as much of the re- 
maining daylight as was possible. 

Soon the walking became so rough that 
it was necessary to go farther inland, and 
to take to the dense scrub on the mount- 
ainside. We tried to creep under it, but 
firding this hopeless, endeavored to ‘crawi 
over it. This proving equally impossible 
our only course was to fight our way bit 
by bit, lacerating clothes, hands, and faces 
only to discover, after an hour's hard work. 
that we had progressed 150 feet! At this 
rate we should starve before getting out 
of the valley; so we returned to the river- 
bed again, where, by difficult climbing, we 
qoanacet ge to Bad our way over the 

oulders. was tedious work 
tae Se bi ked ett 

At 6:80 we bivouacked for the ni 
a big stone by the riverbed, and ae dae 
break were off, and once more at the fear- 
ful business of climbing over the big stones. 
About 9:30 we reached the meeting of the 
Strauchan and the Marchant streams, and 
flattered ourselves that the worst was over: 
as 2 matter of fact it was only about to 
begin. We had now literally to fight our 
way down, sometimes over and sometimes 
under the great boulders, with an occasional 
small détour through the forest scrub, 
where over an hour would be spent in going 
a distance of twenty or thirty yards. The 
whole valley -was deenly wooded high up 
on both sides 





and down to the river: there | 


was but one way through, and that was 
the riverbed. 

At 11:30 we started down, but soon had 
to turn off into the dense forest of scrub, 
the river closing. in here into a sort of 
gorge, with huge boulders piled up one on 
the top of anotner acruss it, so as to form 
Species of bridges, while the stream, now 
a raging torrent, rushed below in a’ series 
of cascades. We forced our way through 
the maze of creepers and underbrush, the 
walking not being quite so bad now, as we 
were grudually comiuy to the regions where 
large trees grew, such as cedars, totaras, 
and the rata tree. We were continually 
stopped by tong, ropelike creepers that 
wound themselves about us in a curious 
fashion. There were also prickly tendrils 
named “lawyers.” I suppose, when fast- 
ened to one, they never let go. 

At 2 P. M. we reached tne end of the 
gorge, where the river w.dens out as it ap- 
proaches the Welcome Flats. These form 
a sort of plain about two miles long by 
half a mile wide, evidently formed of old 
glacial deposit. Tine Copland River here 
opens out, wandering about over an ex. 
tensive bed, and forming what might al- 
most be called a lake, 

We continued on past the flats, and com- 
menced to descend another gorge, scram- 
bling among the huge boulders along the 
river bed, or tearing our way through the 
scrub. Here were some of the largest er- 
ratic boulders I have ever seen; one proved, 
on measurement, to be about 30V0 by 200 by 
10) feet, while others seemeu even larger. 
I observed a rata tree growing on the top 
of one of these, together with some stunt- 
ed scrub. 

At 6:50 it became so dark that we were 
obliged to bivouac among some big boulders. 
As the weather looked promising, we did 
not think it necessary to protect ourselves 
from rain; but no sooner had we lit our 
fires and made ourselves comfortable than 
it commenced to pour. The rain contin- 
ued to fall through the nirht. At 6:30 A. 
M. we determined to start, thinking it best 
to advance as far as possible, and, in case 
the rain continued, seek out some more 
comfortable bivouac where we could await 
the fine weather, should we be unable to 
ford the river. 

The work was now both dangerous and 
unpleasant, for it was aimost impossible to 
keep our feet upon the slippery, wet, water- 
worn stones, while had we lost our foot- 
ing we must surely have been drowned, so 
great was the force of the torrent beneath. 
about 2 in the afternoon we reached the 
end of the gorge, and could walk in rela- 
tive comfort along the river bank. We 
passed Architect Creek, and came into more 
open country, with many tracks of wild cat- 
tle. 

We now looked about for a ford, as the 
river was high, and the sooner we crossed 
it the better. For a long time all places 
seemed hopeless, but by 5 o’clock we 
reached the point where the river began 
to spread out over its banks, and in con- 
sequence flowed less rapidly. It was not 
an inviting place, but I: determined to try 
it as our best chance of reaching some hab- 
itation that night. After’ several trials, 
and with much difficulty, we succeeded in 
crossing. 

In about an hour we passed the place 
where the Karangarua River joins the Cop- 
land River. <A little further on our atten- 
tion was arrested by the sight of a fresh 
footprint in the sand. Our astonishment 
was great. We silently walked on, neither 
of us making any allusion to the matter till 
we reached what appeared to be a freshly 
cut track through the forest—another sur- 
prise! As it was in the direction we wished 
to follow, we started along it, thinking thus 
to strike what we thought would be the 
south road It was not till later that we 
learned that no such road exists except on 
maps. 

It was rapidly growing dark, and, al- 
though we strained every nerve in the hope 
ft getting through the forest before night, 
we were at last forced to stop, after sev- 
eral falls over trees and into dark holes. 
We lit the pocket lantern carried by all Al- 
pine climbers, and resumed our march. We 
had searcely proceeded half a mile, when 
we saw before us a blazing fire and a large 
tent looming up so suddenly that we were 
startled. A moment Iater we heard the 
gruff voice of a man from inside the tent, 
and soon he emerged, as much surprised at 
the meeting as we were. He could scarce- 
ly comprehend where we came from, but I 
gathered from him that the camp was Mr. 
Harper’s, one of the Government explor- 
ers, who had just returned from the Twain 
River, and was now with Mr. Douglas at 
Scott’s homestead, about an hour’s walk 
further on, but difficult to find in the dark. 

At last, after wandering about in an in- 
tricate maze of vaths, we stumbled sud- 
denly upon the house. Here they at once 
gave us food, of which we stood in great 
need, after marching three days from the 
Hermitage with only half a day’s provi- 
sion. 

After due consideration of the possibili- 
ties of the return journey, I decided to set 
out the next morning by way of Gilles- 
nie’s Township, and thence to go up to the 
foot of the Fox Glacier, and. return to the 
Hermitage by a route traversing as many 
of the glaciers in that direction as possible. 

The south road not existing, or at least 
being so impassable that it gave Mr. Doug- 
lags three days’ hard bush work to travel 
seven miles along it, there was no choice 
for us but to follow down the banks of 
the Karangarua River to the sea. Then 
we must ride along the beach, swimming 
the horses across the Cook River, and so 
reach Gillespie’s Township, whence I was 
told I should find the read to Sutter’s 
house, and the foot of the glacier a couple 
of hours further on. 

On the morning of Feb. 28 we set out 
about 7 A. M. Our party consisted of five, 
Mr. Harvrer having joined us. We rode 
down the Karangarua as fast as our horses 
would take us, and at 10:30 we reached the 
sea. The day was a fine one, although the 
surf was rolling in heavily, so that there 
was no time to spare, for the strip of beach 
here is .very narrow, and completely cov- 
ered by the high tide. The beach is at the 
foot of perpendicular cliffs at least 100 feet 
in height, in_ places forming snecies of 
bluffs, which I believe to be nothing more 
or less than ancient terminal moraine heaps, 
eaten away by the sea into steep precipices. 

It seems to me very possible that at one 
time a great mass of snow and ice may 
have flowed off Mount Cook over Baker’s 
Saddle, which may have formed a channel 
through which the overflow of ice coming 
from the slopes of Cook may have poured 
down into the Strauchan Valley, forming 
a great glacier to the sea. 

Riding along under these cliffs, we passed 
by a small bay where golddiggers were at 
work on the sand. These men scrape to- 
gether a scanty living by washing for gold 
the black sand thrown up on the beach 
after a storm, the old deposit of the river- 
bed. They stared at us as though we were 
apparitions, the presence of strangers on 
this coast being an alimost unique occur- 
rence. fs 

We reached what is cailed Salt Water 
Creek just as our narrow passage along 
the beach threatened to disappear altogeth- 
er before the advancing tide. The passage 
of this narrow stream is exceedingly dan- 
gerous by reason of the quicksands, and 
the outlet changes with the tide. The salt 
spray of the breakers already dashed in 
our faces, and now and again a wave would 
roll in up to the horses’ feet. Seizing the 
opportunitv of a huge receding wave, we 
dashed safely across, and nassed the bluff 
which Capt. Cook fixed trigonometrically 
with his sextant when he first landed in 
New-Zealand, and which has ever since 
been the fixed point for all coast survey. We 
thus reached the mouth of the Cook River, 
where an ancient character known as Cal- 
ifornia Bill plies a ferry. Taking the horses 
in tow, we just succeeded in getting across 


.as the boat seemed on the point of sinking 


under us. 

Gillespie’s Township was reached by about 
1 o'clock, and we halted at what is by 
courtesy called the Gillespie’s Beach Ho- 
tel. The township consists of some three 
houses, each @ combination of a public 
house and a general store for all species of 
merchandise. The majority of the popu- 
lation seems to consist of children under 
ten. Gold digging is carried on here, but 
they mainly rewash the sand that was 
roughly sifted in the fifst gold rush to the 
west coast. 

About 10 o’clock next morning we set out 
for the Fox Glacier; but, upon reaching a 
spot near its snout, we found the weather 
So threatening that we deemed it more 
prudent to halt and camp in.the woods 
close by and await better conditions. [t 
poured the whole afternoon and evening. 
When the night came on, we packed our- 
selves like herrings in a barrel and tried 
to sleep, in spite of the sandflies and. mos- 
quitoes that buzzed about us continually. 
Next morning, thowgh the rain had ceased 
we were still enveloped in dense mist. To- 
ward evening the weather cleared, and on 
the following day, after another night of 
general misery and discomfort, we started 
up the Fox Glacier. 

About 7 in the morning we reached the 
terminal moraine of the Fox Glacier. A 
few minutes took us over it and on to the 
ice. This glacier ig unusualiy smooth, un- 
like its neighbor, the Franz Josef, which 
is so broken as to form practically a huge 
icefall from top to bottom, a distance of 
some seven miles. The Fox filis its bed 
completely, so that it was possible to walk 


‘on to it from almost any point; but in some 


laces, where it, had sunk from its old 
evel, and the sheer rock rises in perpen- 
dicular precipices, one can stand on the 
glacier and lean against the rock as against 
a wall. The result is that there are prac- 
tically no lateral moraines, but the glacier 
sweeps down all its débris, which accumu- 
lates in one huge terminal moraine at its 
snout, only some six hundred and eighty 
feet above sea level. and only about eight 
miles from the actual beach. 

We walked up the ice for about two 
miles, keeping to the south side till we 
came .to the first icefall vefore the Chan- 
cellor’s Ridge. Here we left the glacier 
and scrambled along the rocks at its side, 
which form the nearest: approach to a lat- 
eral moraine that I saw upon this glacier; 
but even this seemed to be gradually swal- 


towed up and carried down the glacier, 
About 11 o'clock we reach the plutean — 
above the icefall, and regaining the glacier, 
crossed it at the bottom of the Chaneets 
lor’s Ridge. Here we-scrambied up the 
rocks toward a littlé cascade which bears 
down the overflow water toward the Vie« 
toria Giacier. 

We stopped some time, discussing what. 





route we should follow next day to reach 
the Tasman Vallev.. Anxious to see the 
great head basin of the Frunz Josef Gla- 
cier, we decided to go up to the Victoria 
Giacier and to seek some feasible pass 
thenee across the range between the two 
glaciers. Accordingly, we scrambled up 
the rocks toward the Victoria Glacier, in- 
tending to Camp as high uwpon the Chancel- 
lor’s Ridge as we could ti at evening. The 
weather, as usual, became threatening, and 
we heard the distant roll of thunder from 
some heavy clouds banked up toward the 
northwest. Large drops of “ain fell, and 
by the time we reached, the terminal face 
of the Victoria Glacier we were forced to 
seek shelter for the night. 

Disbanding, Wwe commenced @ search, and 
presently discovered an overhanging rock 
Overlooking .the foot of the Fox Glacier. 
Here we decided to shelter until the storm 
should pass. We spent a miserable night. 
Toward 3 o’clock in the morning I changed 
the roll of films in my camera by way of 
occupation; my fingers were so numb that 
it took nearly an hour to do what I usu- 
ally accomplish in five minutes. Next we 
concocted a beverage which we called co- 
coa by help of a fire mauve with the rem- 
nant of the shrub we had used the night 
before, whereon we boiled, or rather I 
should say warmed, about a pint of water. 
This warmed us a little, and by 4:30 we 
felt ready to start. 

Lighting our lanterns, we followed the 
moraine for about half an hour on the 
right-hand side of the Victoria Glacier; 
then turned to the left and struck across 
the glacier itself. By this time dawn was 
approaching fast, and we were able to look 
about us and decide upon’ some feasible 
route. Before us lay a range of mountains 
dividing the Fox and the Franz Josef Gla< 
ciers, and between these mountains wag 
a series of passes, for the most bart ap- 
parently impracticable, on account of the 
nature of the overhanging glaciers that 
came down from them on to the head basin 
of the Victoria Glacier. There seemed, 
however, to be almost directly north of us 
a pass which we thought would lead to the 
Fritz Glacier, between what we named 
Mount Gaskell and Mount Anderegg, on 
the dividing range of the Fox and the 
Franz Josef. 

From this pass, which we named Blacka 
burne’s Saddle, we saw. leading straight 
up to the divide, a kind of aréte, which we 
thought we could manage, even though 
covered with the newly fallen snow of tne 
previous evening, if we were unable to 
find what we hoped, namely, an easy snow 
slope leading from the head of the Fritz 
Glacier directly over to the Franz Josef 
between Mount Roon and Mount Anderegg. 
We therefore at once started for this 
Blackburne’s Saddle, to which we mounted 
without much step cutting, as the fresh 
snow had frozen and we could trust our- 
selves to it. At 7:30 we reacned this pass, 
after crossing some very nasty crevasses. 
The sun had now risen, and we were con- 
fronted with a most glorious view. The west 
side of Mount Tasman showed itself to us 
in great perfection, with its rock precipices 
rising some six thousand feet out of the 
head of the Fox Glacier. Behind us the 
Fritz Glacier, almost on a level with our 
saddle, flowed down toward the sea. We 
Were the first to explore the head of this 
glacier. 

We now proceeded to follow up the rock 
aréte that led toward the divide. After 
following it for a little, we cut off to our 
left, and began to mount the Fritz Glacier, 
which, as we anticipated, led by an easy 
slope to a snow saddle eventually chris- 
tened Zurbriggen’s Saddle. All went smooth= 
ly for a while until a huge crevasse seemed 
to cut off our advance from every side, 
and as clouds now began to gather, fearing 
lest we should not be able to reach a point 
from which it would be possible to see a 
route across the head of the Franz Josef, 
we turned back to our ridge, knowing that 
from it, by patient climbing, the saddle we 
had in view was aiainable. We hastened 
on, and at about 10:30 reached Zurbriggen’s 
Saddle, about 7,160 feet above sea level, 
as I made it out. 

Here a sort of snow dome cut off our 
view; so, proceeding around this, at 12 
o'clock we reached a ruge between the 
Blumenthal and Melchior Glaciers, from 
which we got a most magnificent parorama 
of the huge basin at the head of the Franz 
Josef Glacier, witn the great peaks of Elie 
de Beaumont, de la Beche, the Minarets, 
Glacier Peak, and many others standing 
out in the clear atmosphere «s‘if quite close, 
though in reality several miles away. The 
chief object, however, that attracted our 
attention was a huge precipice at our feet 
with no visible way down it. 

To pass around it would have involved 
descending the almost impossible icefall of 
the Blumenthal Glacier, an operation that 
would have taken at least six or seven’ 
hours, and thus forced uS to camp for the 
nignt on the ice. The rocks on each side 
seemed absolutely sheer, and we \seemed 
doomed to have to take recourse to some 
desperate remedy, when Zurbriggen, who 
had untied himself from the rope, and had 
been searching about for some way down, 
shouted to us to come to him, apparently 
at. some impossible place under our feet 
After a little difficulty we reached him, and 
found that he had discovered a coulcir or 
small gully filled with ice, which he thought 
“would do.” By midday we had passed 
the worst of it, and were able to get upon 
the Anderegg Glacier, ater crossing some 
tremendous crevasses. 

We cut straight across this glacier to a@ 
ridge separating it from the Agassiz Gla- 
cier. We crossed the whole of the latier, 
and soon reached a gvtiucier which flows 
down from what is known as Graham’s Sad- 
dle. This we called the Eyre Glacier. 

We were so thirsty bv this time that we 
could no longer endure our suffering, and 
stopped to see if it were not possible to 
melt some snow on a bit of black mack-« 
intosh sheeting which we still had left to 
us, thinking that the sun, being attracted 
by the biack, would heat it and thus liquefy 
the snow. At the same time, with the help 
of an oid treacle tin and an old candle that 
we cut into half a dozen pieces, we impro- 
vised @ species of ‘“‘ Etna,” and melted 
about a cupful of water mingled with lumps 
of treacle. These operations lasted nearly 
an hour, and we were conscious that every 
moment, was precious if we wished to get 
off the glacier before nightfall, but our 
thirst was such thay we did not care what 
happened so long as we obtained a few 
drops of water. 

It was not before 6 o’elock that we were 
again under way, and by about 6:15 we 
stood upon Graham’s Saddle, the dividing 
line between Westland and Canterbury, and 
looked down into the familiar Tasman Val- 
ley. Descending and climbing on to the 
rocks of de la Beche, we took off the rope 
that we had worn on the glacier, and 
rushed down over the loose rocks, hoping 
to reach the Rudo!f Glacier before the 
light should fail. We were nearly’ down 
when Zurbriggen fell and sprained his an-~ 
kle, so _ that it was painful for him to 
walk. It was growing dark, and we had 
to light our lanterns, trying thus to get 
down the last few hundred feet; but Zur- 
briggen fell again, this time through a 
crust of snow bridging over a little stream, 
and so hurt the other ankle that he was 
nearly crippled. 

The rope had again to be put on, for the 
rocks were steep and glazed with ice. A 
hundred feet only intervened between us 
and the Bergschrund, which separated us 
form the Rudolf Glacier which we knew 
meant comparative safety and comfort: 
but now Zurbriggen hurt his ankle for a 
third time, while all the photographs 
sketches, and notes that j) had taken since 
the ascent of Mount Sefton dropped: out 
of Harper’s knapsack and wnizzed past me 
into the Bergschrund. I made one frantie 
effort to snatch them, nearly losing my 
footing and rolling down after them in the 
sg rey h h 

saw that there was nothing for i 
to spend the night out here Gn the Borst, 





ered rocks; so, calling back Zurbriggen, who 
was trying to get down tne absolutely sheer 
giazed rocks, we retraced our steps some 
fifty feet, to what seemed the most suitable 
place to spend the night. This was a ledge 
about four feet long and ‘eighteen inches 
broad, on which the three of us could just 
Oe to > i a 

wo sooner had we settied ourselves he 

than I heard the whiz of falling phe 
This was the commencement of a cannon- 
ade that was kept up at intervals through- 
out the night. Sometimes rocks flew past 
us 8o near that we almost felt the wind 
from them. We never dared so much as to 
close an eye all night, for fear~ of slip- 
ing off. into the abyss below. The cold 
ecame intense, the thermometer dropped 
to 25°, and, as most of our garments had 
been soaked in wading throuch the melting 
one during the day, our things froze 
ard. 

With the dawn we were preparin iy) 
departure, but everything was troaee Ate, 
Our rope was like an iron bar, and our 
clothes would not give to our motion at 
all. Harper’s boots were frozen so tight 
that he had to cut them open, and burn 
innumerable candles inside before he could 
get them on. We crept slowly down the 
rocks, and found that we were much near- 
er the glacier than we had supposed; also 
that what we had taken for a crevasse wag 
nothing more than a heap of stones. 

In ten minutes we reached the glacier, 
where I found my vhotographs and papers, 
which had been caucht up in their down- 
ward course by a projecting ledge of ice, 
and thus saved from a deep hole leading 
down to some water, into which, had they 
fallen, they wouid certainly have been lost 
forever. We were very stiff, and could 
scarcely walk at all, but the sun seen 
thawed us, and at 10 A we reache 
the Ball hut, where. we were detain 
nearly a week by torrential rain. Thus 
ended our journey back. from the west _ 
coast. In returning we had ten of © 
the great glaciers of in t 





days, including the th 
Man. the Pox. an 





